BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


HOW WE ARE ALL GETTING ON. 


ALTHOUGH the annual entrance of Sol into the sign Cancer, 
which has just taken place, “hath ever,” as the old astrologers 
would say, “a retrograde significancy,” we wish it to be clearly 
understood that the remark applied simply to the progress of the 
Sun through the Zodiac, and has no reference whatever to the pro- 
gress of another great luminary, known to the public as Bentley’s 
Miscellany. 

There is, perhaps, no necessity for saying even this of a 
Periodical which, during the eighteen years of its existence, has 
been the means of adorning our literature with some of the most 
popular works of fiction in the language; but as we are about to 
commence a new volume-s-the thirty-eighth—a passing allusion to 
ourselves may be permitted amongst the observations which we 
hazard upon the topics of the day. For ourselves, then, we think 
that, as we can look back to the past with feelings of the utmost 
satisfaction, we have every reason for expressing confidence in the 
future, no change having come over the Miscellany except that 
inevitable change which time effects in the personnel of every 
establishment; or, if there be a difference perceptible, it is one 
which will, we trust, be placed to the creditor side of our account 
with the public. Were we to make a speech from the editorial 
throne to “ our faithful readers”—whose name is legion—we could 
promise them a great deal; but as we think that performance 
without a pledge is better than a pledge without performance— 
though the latter is more commonly the practice, particularly with 
one’s constituents—we prefer a discreet silence respecting our in- 
tentions, relying upon the world-wide reputation which we have 
acquired for doing the best thing in the best possible manner. 

n broaching political subjects in January last, when we intro- 
duced our thirty-seventh volume, we gave it as our opinion that 
the year which was then opening wore a very hazy and threatening 
aspect, and that we might think ourselves lucky—the vessel of the 
State being so miserably manned and badly steered—if we escaped 
national shipwreck. The risk certainly was great, and the chances 
were terribly against us; but luck—which rules everything in this 
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world—turned in our favour, and the men of Joppa (in the House 
of Commons) pitched our Scottish Jonah overboard (though not at 
his own request), and a new pilot, having forty years’ experience, 
went to the wheel. But the ship had scarcely begun to make sail 
before three of the petty officers became discontented, and desired 
to be put ashore. It was too good an a to be neglected, 
for, had they remained, a mutiny, most likely, would have broken 
out, and they were accordingly sent adrift ; a fresh coxswain, 
steward, and quartermaster, were taken on board in their stead, a 
new master-at-arms was appointed, a few able seamen were added, 
and once more the vessel shaped her course. It has not, however, 
been all plain sailing since she took a fresh departure. Foul winds, 
smart squalls, and, more than once, breakers ahead have menaced 
rils, which it has required good seamanship to weather or avoid.’ 
The navigation has been intricate, but the helmsman—rather a 
risky fellow—has handled his craft with some dexterity, and the 
probability is that, after all, we shall make a successful voyage. 
To drop the nautical metaphor, the worst dangers appear to be 
ast. The refusal of Russia to accept such terms as ought never to 
Sure been offered, and the breaking up of the Vienna Conferences 
without the loss of national honour, though it was sorely jeopardised, 
are themes for general congratulation. A little more concession (and 
it was quite a toss up whether it would have been made or not) 
and Britannia might have exclaimed with Job in his desolation: 
“T am a brother to dragons and a companion to owls!” To cease 
from demanding the destruction of Sebastopol, ‘the standing 
menace to Europe ””—an event which—notwithstanding our recent 
check—will, we trust, be accomplished before these remarks go to 
was at once to give up the game to our antagonist; and 
a but madmen or idiots could have dreamt of winning after 
that. 
The —_ of the Sebastopol Committee may also be reckoned 
a thing well over. The twenty-one thousand questions and 
answers have shown, according to the ‘* Report,” what everybody 
was prepared for from the beginning, that the late Government 
were the principal—if not the only—delinquents. They tried to 
make bricks without straw, and expected that the walls of the 
enemy's cities would fall down at the squeaking of their small 
penny trumpet. If the Americans had not forestalled them with 
the name, what more significant appellation than “The Know- 
nothings” could have been given to the Cabinet of Lord Aber- 
deen? The Committee have, it is true, scattered their dubious 
censures in various directions,—not always justly,—and one or 
two luckless individuals, of no account, have been selected as scape- 
goats; but they have come at last to the right conclusion, by con- 
centrating the blame on the administration who ordered the expe- 
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dition to the Crimea: “ having no adequate information as to the 
amount of the forces” there; being “unacquainted with the 
strength of the fortresses to be attacked, or with the resources of 
the country to be invaded;” and merely “ hoping” and “ expect- 
ing” a successful issue, ‘‘ without foreseeing the probability of a 
protracted struggle, or making any provision for a winter cam- 
Sweet In this equitable decision we fully concur, and we 

eartily join in the aspiration with which the Report concludes: 
“ That every British army may in future display the valour which 
this noble army has displayed, and that none may hereafter be 
exposed to such sufferffys as are recorded in these pages.” But, 
before we part with this question, let us renew the hope which we 
expressed six months ago, that Government will not continue to 
withhold from that “noble army” the boon which every man 
desires as the reward for the services by which he has distinguished 
himself. It is nothing more costly than a bit of ribbon in exchange 
for an empty sleeve, but many a man would willingly part with 
the arm which once filled that sleeve to wear the bit of ribbon. 
If Lord Palmerston objects to an “Order of Merit,”—for the 
reason that ‘‘ merit,” as he declared, is a nonentity, and merely 
means “ good interest”—let him follow in the wake of our gallant 
French allies, and adopt a “ British Legion of Honour:” it would 
only render the national fraternity more complete. 

And we are still to keep honour in view, in spite of the peace- 
mongers who, even after the massacre at Hango, would offer their 
cheek to the smiter for fear of giving him offence ; all—except 
Mr. Cobden! He, it appears, by the report of the war debate 
before Whitsuntide, would actually screw his courage to the stick- 
ing-place, and assail the Muscovite if he were to land at Ports- 
mouth! Great virtue, indeed, in your “If.” Touchstone com- 
mends it as a peace-maker, but Mr. Cobden’s hypothesis would 
endow it with warlike properties. Yet in the midst of his patriotic 
sentiments, Mr. Cobden, “like gentle dulness,” must have his 
joke, for, after declaring that fighting for liberty was “ all balder- 
dash,” he could find nothing better to occupy the attention of the 
House than, what he called, ‘‘ a Judy Spree” from Tom Moore, of 
which he spoilt the point by his manner of telling it. Mr. Cobden’s 
attempts to be witty always remind us of those orators described 
by Erasmus, who, ‘‘ comme ils savent par la Rétorique qu’il est bon 
de reveiller l’auditeur par quelques traits enjouéz, se mélent aussi de 
plaisanter 4 peu prés comme |’Ane de la Fable qui vouloit toucher 
un Luth.” 

Consistency is a virtue which is nowhere seen to such advantage 
as when it is displayed by the political conduct of public men. 
We all know the share which Mr. Gladstone had, in common with 
the rest of Lord Aberdeen’s cabinet, in undertaking the war. 
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Hear how, in the late debate on Administrative Reform, he con- 
scientiously pronounced his own condemnation. ‘ We have no 
right,” he said, ‘ to make professions in the face of the count 
until we are prepared to fulfil them by ouracts. . . . . . 
you mean nothing, you ought to say nothing; but if you mean 
something, you ought to say what you do mean.” Few people 
better than Mr. Gladstone practise ‘‘ that rhetoric, by the world 
called ‘rigmarole.’” For “true no meaning,” which “ puzzles 
more than wit,” we will back him against any other Puseyite in 
the kingdom. 

There is nothing so satisfactory—if you can’t praise yourself— 
as hitting upon an unexceptionable subject for eulogy. Lord 
Grey, when he selected the Emperor Nicholas for his model of all 
the Christian virtues, made a pre-eminently happy choice. We 
recommend him—as he is out of office, and not likely to get in 
again—to occupy his leisure with a few of the Roman Cesars,— 
Claudius, Caligula, Domitian, Caracalla,—any of these would fill 
him, no doubt, with full as much admiration as the Czar lately 
defunct. Amongst the letters of Sydney Smith, in the “ Selec- 
tion” appended to the recent Memoir of the witty Prebend, is one 
addressed to Lady Grey, the present peer’s mother, in which he 
says: ‘“‘ Talking of honest men, I beg to be remembered to Lord 
Howick, on whom I lay great stress; from his understanding, rank, 
and courage, he will be an important personage in the days to 
come. Pat him on the back, and tell him that the safety and 
welfare of a country depend in a great measure on- men like him- 
self.” The “safety and welfare of a country” dependent on a man 
who counsels the basest and most cowardly subservience to des- 
potism! Sydney Smith did well to praise his protégé’s “ cou- 
rage,” if not his “ understanding,” but what was there he would 
not praise.that bore the name of “‘ Grey?” This ever-present bias 
in favour of his patron, which led him to believe that political sal- 
vation had no existence beyond the pale of Whiggism, is the only 
defect in an otherwise charming book. Writing in 1821, the 
reverend politician says: ‘‘ The , Pree is in the hands of an 
oligarchy who see what a good thing they have of it; and are too 
cunning and too well aware of the tamability of mankind to give 
itup. . . . . Thecountry belongs to the Duke of Rutland, 
Lord Lonsdale, the Duke of Newcastle, and about twenty other 
holders of boroughs. They are our masters!” What do people 
say now, the “finite” Reform Bill being nearly a quarter of a 
century old? Do we ever hear of such a triad as “‘ the Cavendishes, 
Howards, and Russells? Has there been no question of “ oligar- 
chy” in the formation of the existing administration, or have any 
of its effects been visible in the House of Commons? ‘ Mutato 
nomine, de te (O Whig!) fabula narratur.” Lord Palmerston, 
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indeed, denies that the compact lot are Ais relations, but as the 
Times observes, “ his case would have been much better if he had 
been able to assert that they were no relations or connexions of 
each other.” Well might Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton declare 
that the Whigs traced their map of office as the Chinese did their 
map of the world! ‘The Chinese drew a square, and in that 
square they made a circle, which filled up all the space except four 
little corners. The circle was the Celestial Empire, and the four 
small corners were assigned to the miserable remnant of mankind. 
So with the Whigs: the circle in the square represented the sacred 
family of the Whigs, and to the four little corners they banished 
all but their own supporters.” For the present, we fear, there is 
no remedy for this state of things, but, parodying Pope, are forced 
to say: 
Oh, let us b (om grin, and bear it too: 
To grin and bear is all we have to do. 


If, however, the “ Sunday Trading Bill” of Lord Robert Gros- 
venor becomes the law of the land, the poor man’s endurance will, 
we imagine, far exceed any amount of grinning that can be ane 
into play by way of compensation. Add that to the “ Sunday 
Travelling” question—amalgamate the Pharisee and the Publican, 
and not the least amongst the ceremonials of the Levitical code 
will be Protestant Christians’ practice. We use the word “ Pro- 
testant” advisedly, for the Puseyites, it appears, in whatever manner 
they may pay, are more given to feasting than fasting. Witness 
the banquét in honour of St. Barnabas, over which the Rev. Mr. 
Robert Liddell presided, about three weeks back, where, ‘in the 
centre of the principal table an enormous plum-pudding was dis- 
played, over which was erected the model of a temple, surmounted 
by a figure of St. Barnabas, the patron saint of the church.” Saint 
Barnabas surmounting a plum-pudding! Appropriate collocation ! 
At the next festival of these pious “ Allie: oma they term 
themselves—we shall probably hear of St. Peter, in spun sugar, on 
the outside of a Twelfth-cake. The transition, spiritual or material, 
will offer little difficulty to those whose “ savoury deities,” like the 
Gods of the Jebusites, “serve at once for worship and for food.” 
Eating and drinking are, however, essentially clerical avocations. 
There is the Bishop of Oxford, who professes such unbounded 
faith in good dinners, and eschews with so much fervour “a 
middling dish of Souchong.” Philosophy, he declared, at the 
Literary Fund meeting, the other day, “starved upon tea and 
flourished upon dinners,” and he predicated the same of Literature. 
‘‘ He knew literary men pretty well; and he thought they knew 
chaff from good wheat far better than that. The very cold, spare 
diet, upon which, perhaps, the gods might feed, was not that to 
which the godlike literary men would flock.” Probably not; but 
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amongst those who make literature a profession, there is a class 
whose faculty for hunting out a good dinner is proverbial. Does 
Dr. Wilberforce remember Swift's verse: ‘‘ There ne’er was a 
Parson without a good nose?” We spare him the corresponding 
line. So that after all the ‘ art de bien vivre” is more of a church- 
man’s than a layman’s question, take it which way you please. 
Indeed, as far as the poorer class of laymen is concerned, ‘ good 
living” seems likely to be only another word for the most rigid 
abstinence; at all events on the working man’s only holiday: 
abstinence from shaving, smoking, eating, drinking, and readin 
the hebdomadal newspaper. Is there anything else of which Lo 
Robert Grosvenor and his friends would like to deprive the poor 
mechanic ? Of his clothes, perhaps, and the privilege of walking 
abroad. He might as well remain in bed all day as go out, if 
every enjoyment under the sun be taken from him. 
here is certainly one thing peculiar to this generation. What- 
ever we do belongs to the genus ‘“‘ monster.” No project appears 
too vast for conception, no success too great for expectation, no 
failure too marvellous for realisation. For example: Sir Joseph 
Paxton only wants thirty-four millions of money to make a railway 
arcade round London, before, we suppose, he converts the metro- 
lis into a winter-garden. But the millions,—where are they? 
an Government—with the Russian war on its hands—advance 
them? And will the wealthy inhabitants of the City come for- 
ward to cut their own throats by surrendering all the advantages 
of internal traffic ? If, indeed, a few more of such “ speculative” 
firms, as that which has lately been robbing Peter to pay “ Paul,” 
could be found, perhaps the clever projector might in his green 
old age see such a scheme realised! People talk of “ getting on 
like a house on fire,” and our “ getting on”—if we don’t take care 
—will be.pretty much after that fashion. Our rulers—when they 
hold forth any prospective benefit—teach us how to wait for it; 
let us—expecting little from them—learn “ to better their in- 
struction.” The Italian proverb which tells us that ‘Chi va 
piano, va sano,” is of universal application, and nowhere more so 
than to England at the present time. A royal road to success is 
amongst the things that are consigned to the Limbo of Vanity ; to 
the same Paradise of Fools belong those who fancy that national 
perfectibility can be attained per saltum. 


ALEXANDER II. 


Europe had scarcely recovered from the shock caused by the 
sudden and unexpected death of Nicholas, ere speculations began 
to be formed as to the character of his successor, ihaadtin IL. & 
was whispered and eagerly believed that with the death of our 
great enemy peace would be immediately restored; for his successor 
was known to belong to the German party, and besides, a collision 
might be anticipated with his brother Constantine, who was noto- 
riously of a pugnacious character, and supposed to have already 
urged a claim to the throne, owing to his having been born during 
the reign of the Emperor, and not, like his brother, when he was 
only grand-duke. But all these anticipations were soon found to 
be unfounded, “so he went unto his fathers, and his son reigned 
in his stead :” it was just like a passage in Jewish history. Alex- 
ander ascended the throne without the slightest disturbance, and 
his brother was one of the first to offer his allegiance. 

Foiled in their anticipations of an agreeable intermezzo in the 
shape of a Russian home revolution, political quidnuncs then had 
recourse to the Emperor’s antecedents. He was essentially a man of 
peace; indeed, according to their sanguine showing, his education 
must have been managed by a brother Bright in uniform. But 
these delusive hopes have been scattered to the winds: Alexander 
will follow and remain true to the policy of his ancestors, and will 
carry on the war undoubtedly “to the last man and the last 
rouble.” 

Russia is certainly a fortunate country in one respect: she is 
profoundly ignorant of the peculiar blessings of a House of 
Commons. No disappointed ex-minister can there wreak his ven- 
- by denouncing the measures and betraying the secrets of 

is late colleagues; no wolves in sheep's clothing* rise to plead the 
cause of the enemy; no would-be patriots distort the simplest facts 
to support their own party purposes; and, finally, ministers do not 
degrade themselves by becoming political Jack Puddings, and 
answering the most vital questions by a broad, unmeaning grin, 
intended to signify so much. Russia may consider herself for- 
tunate in so far that she is governed by one head, and the respon- 
sibility can be easily traced. But, to compensate for these blessings, 
Russians lose the Briton’s most glorious prerogative—they dare not 
umble, their “‘ Thunderer” is merely a Journal of Invalids, and 
its thunder only brutum fulmen—so, balancing both sides of the 
—_ perhaps we may consider ourselves lucky in being 
nglishmen, and regard our “ collective wisdom of the nation” in 
the light of the slave who rode in the triumphal car to remind the 


* Query. Quaker’s drab.—Printer’s Devil. 
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victorious general that he was only a man—as the amari aliquid 
which continually rises medio de fonte leporum. 

With a whole nation at his back, Alexander’s policy could not 
be expected to run counter to its prejudices. He found the war 
already commenced on his accession to the throne, and he must per- 
force continue it if he wished to maintain his own position, His 
character may very possibly be peaceful, and like an enlightened 
ruler he may deeply deplore the horrors of war, and foresee the 
fearful consequences it will entail on his nation; but even an 
autocrat cannot do everything he pleases, as Nicholas discovered 
on more than one occasion, and the solution of the great problem, 
“ Peace or War,” does not depend entirely on himself. Up to the 
present, indeed, he has displayed no intention to give way ; 
and if we read his character aright, as described in M. Léouzon 
Leduc’s ‘‘ Personal Reminiscences of the Emperor Alexander II.,” 
recently published at Paris, and from which we purpose to make a 
oi extracts, it does not deviate very materially from that of his 
ather. 

Alexander II. was born on the 29th April, 1818. From his 
birth he was an object of the greatest care and interest to his 
illustrious father; but, naturally of a mild disposition, he clun 
more fondly to his mother, whose gentle nature responded to his 
own. His father, accustomed to a soldier’s rough life, was pitiless 
in any matter which appeared to him to display weakness of 
character, and his son, while respecting him, was insensibly led to 
fear him. In the same way his impetuous brother Constantine 
gained a complete authority over him, and seems to have domi- 
neered over him to his heart’s content, if we may believe the 
following anecdote, which M. Leduc quotes on good authority: 


One day, when the two grand-dukes were playing with several of 
their comrades in one of the salons of the Winter Palace, they suddenl 
made such a disturbance, that the Emperor Nicholas came out of his 
cabinet angrily to call them to order. ‘The Emperor tore open the door 
of the room, but at the sight of the scene that was taking place, stopped 
in amazement on the threshold. The Grand-Duke Constantine was 
holding Alexander down with his knee ; he had passed a scarf round his 
neck, which he was pretending to draw tightly; his comrades were shout- 
ing in glee, while Alexander, feigning despair, was crying for mercy. 
“What is the meaning of all this ?” the Emperor exclaimed. He soon 
learned that the children had been representing a scene in Russian his- 
tory—the death of Paul I. He addressed a stern admonition to them 
all, telling them it was not permitted to represent such hateful actions. 
Then he placed Constantine and his companions under arrest for having 
made the heir to the throne play the part of a victim. As for the latter, 
as he had been guilty of erying for mercy, he was put in confinement. 
“A Russian sovereign,” Nicholas said to him, “must never ask for 
mercy !” 


The education of Alexander was entrusted to General Mérder, 
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a German and a Protestant, who had been attached to the suite of 
Alexander I., and held by him in great estimation. The youthful 
rince soon became greatly attached to him, and sincerely regretted 
is death, which took place soon after Nicholas ascended the throne. 
His place was taken by the poet Joukovsky; it was an honourable 
selection, both for the subject and the sovereign. The course of 
instruction to which Alexander was subjected was very varied. He 
learned the classics, though superficially, as they are generally ac- 
quired in Russia: he also learned modern languages, which he 
—_ fluently and elegantly, more especially French and German. 
is father paid great attention to his small and watched him 
carefully, but he never displayed that curiosity or love of learnin, 
for which his brother Constantine was ever remarkable. The 
latter, indeed, was a remarkable lad: he regarded his name as an 
omen, and dreamed of Constantinople; he studied and spoke 
Turkish; the glory of Russia filled his mind; while awaiting fresh 
conquests, those already made interested him; he was the only 
person in the empire thoroughly conversant with its history, 
manners, and literature. He was frequently to be found lying at 
full length on a map and tracing the lines; and when asked what 
he was doing, he would reply, “ I am regulating the division. I 
am marking what will be my brother’s share and what mine!” At 
other times he would go so far as to curse the law of primogeniture, 
and vowed that he would never yield to it. 

At first there were strange collisions between the brothers, for 
Constantine was never particular about his language or his actions. 
Appointed, at a very early age, admiral-general of the fleets of the 
empire, he dared one day to arrest his brother, who had come on 
board his vessel without asking permission. This was only a 
foolish outbreak, which the Emperor soon punished him for; but 
other facts not so eccentric in their nature revealed daily the innate 
contrast between the two sons of the Emperor. Still we must 
allow that the contact with Constantine wore off that excessive 
tenderness, which was the only failing in Alexander’s character. 
He learned by observation the qualities which the real Russians 
demand most in their princes, and he made it a point to cultivate 
them in himself. In a very short time he rivalled his brother in 
their father’s affection, and was adored by the whole Russian 
nation. 

The Emperor, though a fond father, was terribly severe : the 
slightest infringement of discipline was surely punished, with a 
degree of harshness almost resembling vindictiveness. Out of 


numerous examples let us select the following, as narrated by our 
author : 


According to the customs of the empire, Alexander, when quite a youth, 
entered the military service as a cadet. At fourteen years of age he was 
appointed a subaltern in the guards. A few days after this promotion, 
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while proceeding to the apartments he occupied in the imperial palace, he 
traversed a hall in which several high dignitaries were assembled. On 
the approach of the prince they rose and bowed. This mark of respect, 
paid him by old soldiers, greatly flattered the young man: he wished to 
enjoy it again, and passed several times in succession through the hall; 
but the generals who had saluted him previously paid him no attention. 
The grand-duke, much annoyed, ran to complain to his father. The 
latter, taking him by the hand, led him back to the hall where he had 
left the generals. ‘My son,” he said to him in their presence, “ it is 
really painful to me that you understand so slightly the duties imposed 
on you by your new epaulettes towards your superior officers, and that 
you do not feel that respect which heads grown grey in the service of the 
state claim from you. Are you aware that the men by whom you wish 
to be honoured, you ought to honour yourself? for to them your father 
owes his throne and his life, and their fidelity, zeal, and loyal services 
can alone pave your way to that throne, and assist you in filling it with 
glory. Bow, then, to these noble gentlemen, and consider as a great 

onour every mark of devotion and respect they grant you. What you 
have just done convinces me that you are still too young to wear the 
epaulettes that have been given you: I will take them back. You must 
not reclaim them until your conduct has proved that you are capable of 
wearing them honourably.” And the Emperor dncied the epaulettes 
from his son’s coat, and warned him not to forget this lesson. 


At the age of sixteen, according to the fundamental laws of the 
empire, Alexander was of age, and took the oath of allegiance to 
the throne; and henceforth he was constantly seen by his father’s 
side, attending reviews and inspections of the troops, and learning 
from him all the principles of military routine and discipline. His 
life resembled that of a soldier in the field. He slept on a very 
hard bed, which he quitted at daybreak, and proceeded straight to 
his study. There maps were laid out, plans attached to the walls, 
and books open: the prince studied strategics and tactics. Ata 
later hour private instructors came to teach him the principles of 
administration and government. His meals were hurried, his 
exercise continual. He was first aide-de-camp to the Emperor 
Nicholas, and colonel-commandant of the Russian regiment of the 
lancers of the guard. To these titles he added another, which no 
Russian prince had borne before him: he was hetman of the 
Cossacks. By the time the grand-duke had reached his twentieth 
year, the effect of such monotonous routine began to be seen on 
his countenance: he grew pensive and melancholy, and his father 
began to be alarmed. To cause a change in his mode of life, a 
journey to Germany ‘was suggested, and the grand-duke gladly 
consented. It was at this period that the Marquis de Custine met 
Alexander at Ems, and was enabled to draw that portrait of him 
which appears in his work on Russia. 

After visiting a multitude of courts, and passing in review all 
the marriageable daughters, the grand-duke made a final halt at 
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Darmstadt, when he pro for the Princess Wilhelmina Augusta 
Marie. The news of this event surprised all the world, for the 
young princess was so modest, and lived in such retirement; but 
these were the very charms which Alexander found in her: her 
character harmonised with his own, and he was not long in obtain- 
ing the consent of the Emperor to his marriage. The young lady 
proceeded to Petersburg, was received into the Greek Church, in 
pursuance of that amiable egotism which allows no prince of 
Russia to marry a person of another religion save the orthodox 
faith, and was christened Maria Alexandrovna. 

The marriage took place on the 16th (28th) April, 1841, and 
until 1850 the grand-duke enjoyed all the blessings of connubial 
felicity, when he ‘undertook a journey into the Caucasus. He 
arrived at Tiflis on the 7th October, where he was magnificently 
received. On his road homewards he, however, had an oppor- 
tunity of testing the courage of the Tchetchenzes, as will be seen 
from the followin denith, sent at the time by Prince Woronzoff 
to the Emperor 


Yesterday we left the fortress of Vosdvichenskaya with a fitting 
escort, composed of the infantry of my regiment of chasseurs, six sotnias 
of Cossacks of the line, a sotnia of the Cossacks of the Danube, a stron 
body of native troops, and a body of Tchetchenzes. According to his 
usual custom, his imperial highness rode in the centre of the advanced 
guard. On arriving between the rivers Roschina and Valerik, his high- 
ness perceived a band of enemies on this side the chain of outposts. He 
immediately rushed towards them, followed by his escort, the generals, a 
number of Cossacks, and the native militia. He drew so near to the 
enemy that they were able to fire on his highness. But they were sud- 
denly put to flight and pursued by the Cossacks, and my reserve attacked 
them in the rear. The leader of the enemy was killed before the eyes of 
his highness, and his body remained in our possession: his arms were 
handed to his highness. It was not without apprehension, I must con- 
fess, that I saw the grand-duke advance so bravely beyond the chain, 
and rush upon the enemy, far in advance of his escort, especially when 
I remembered that his highness was mounted on a very spirited horse, 
and it was impossible for any member of the escort to keep up with him. 
We were just at the end of our tour, and I so little anticipated such an 
event that I had retired to my carriage, owing to a violent cold I was 
suffering from. When I was informed of the circumstance and had 
mounted my horse, I saw his imperial highness pulling up three versts 
off is the — was over. 

y apprehension was then changed into a lively feeling of joy, seei 
that cireumstances had permitted beloved 
an action which, though of slight importance in itself, was not the less 
a deed of actual war, and entirely in our favour. Thus the grand-duke 
has been witness to the intrepidity and bravery not only of our Cossacks, 
but also of the Tchetchenzes, our devoted allies. Still, there is some- 
thing even more important in this affair, namely, that our late levies, 
who three weeks back were fighting on the side of our foe, were enabled 
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to judge with their own eyes of the truly warlike spirit which animates 
the august heir to the throne of Russia. This unexpected victory has 
terminated the fortunate tour of his imperial highness in the Caucasus 
—a tour, the precious reminiscences of which will live eternally in the 
hearts of your majesty’s faithful subjects in that country. 

In informing your majesty of this trait of bravery in the grand-duke, 
I venture to trust you will hear with delight the glorious impression pro- . 
duced by the conduct of his imperial highness on all those ae witnessed 
it. I dare to hope that your majesty will not refuse me or the corps of 
the Caucasus the happiness of seeing the Order of the Brave glistening 
on the noble and a chest of his imperial highness. Such a favour 
would only be an act of justice; I therefore beseech your majesty not to 
reject my request. The Cross of St. George, 4th class, will be not 
merely a well-merited reward for his imperial highness the Czarevitch, 
but also a precious testimony of the satisfaction your majesty feels in the 
whole corps of the Caucasus. Each regiment will be overpowered with 
delight. 

We know not whether the Emperor placed implicit faith in this 
pompous report of Prince Woronzoff. The bulletins of the Cau- 
casian generals are frequently deceptive. At any rate, he would 
listen eagerly in this instance, since his own son was the subject of 
the panegyric. Besides, an action, however insignificant—a simple 
skirmish with the Cossacks, a nation who sell their lives so dearly— 
deserved reward. The Emperor, therefore, granted the order, and 
sent Colonel Patkul to deliver it. This was the termination of the 
grand-duke’s travels in the Caucasus, and he returned to his family 
at Tzarskoe Zelo on the 13th (25th) November, 1850, after an 
absence of two months. ‘ 

The grand-duke had been raised in succession to all the highest 
dignities of the empire. He had been member of the imperial 
council, commander-in-chief of the guards and grenadiers, supreme 
chief of the military schools, and chief curator of the military 
hospital at’Tchesmé, commandant of the Russian lancers of the 
guards, of the Erwan carabiniers, chief of the Austrian regiment of 
uhlans, No. 11, of the 3rd regiment of Prussian uhlans, &c. But 
of all these dignities, none appears to have been so dear and sacred 
to him as that of chancellor of the University of Finland. 

The University of Finland was indebted to the chancellor for 
many ameliorations. Not satisfied with those which Alexander I. 
and Nicholas had introduced, he added new influences. To him 
the institution owes a professorship of the Finnish language and 
literature, which had been hitherto wanting; under his patronage 
the academy, or society, of Finnish literature was founded, with 
the object of searching through the national records, and popular- 
ising the treasures discovered in them. To complete his great 
work, the chancellor defrayed at his own charges the expenses of 
several expeditions. Castren, Wallin, Kellgren, Cygneus, and so 
many others who profited by this new favour, have perfectly justi- 
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fied the confidence placed in them by the marvellous results of 
their travels. 

The most curious thing relative to Alexafider’s epoch as chan- 
cellor of the university, was the incessant antagonism between him 
and Prince Menschikoff. The latter did his utmost to annihilate 
Finnish literature and language, while the other was continually 
striving to raise them. But although the grand-duke was fre- 
quently defeated in his laudable efforts, owing to the great influ- 
ence of the prince with the Emperor, the intention was always 
manifest, poe the Finnish nation, aware of the difficulties with 
which its protector had to contend, felt grateful for his attempts, 
even when unsuccessful. The following anecdote throws a striking 
light on the subject: 


One day some flatterers, of whom plenty can be found wherever the 

vernment resorts to measures of corruption, wished to display their 
fidelity to Prince Menschikoff by presenting him with an estate. The 
affair was proposed to the senate in a secret committee, and it natural 
afforded no opposition. But, where to find an estate? After mu 
research, they decided on the domain of Anjala, situated in the govern- 
ment of Wiborg. It belonged to Count C——, a zealous and incor- 
ruptible patriot. They proposed to him a sale, though without explaining 
the object; for they knew that, if aware of it, the count would never 
consent. They acted in a roundabout way, and ordered a harmless 
young officer to negotiate in their name. As soon as the purchase was 
completed, the nominal owner gave up the estate to the senate, who pre- 
sented it to Prince Menschikoff in the name of Finland. Melancholy 
derision! but the promoter of this comedy was decorated with a new 
Russian order, for eminent services rendered to his country! 


The grand-duke thus laboured incessantly for the welfare of his 
country, though frequently thwarted by the old Russian party, 
until the sudden and unexpected death of his father raised him to 
the throne. Among the various orders of the day, and addresses 
which followed immediately on his accession to the throne, the one 
to the corps diplomatique appears to us so pregnant with meaning, 
that we venture to transcribe it : 

Lam persuaded, gentlemen, of the sincerity with which you all regret 
the misfortune which has happened to us. I have already received proofs 
of it on all sides, which have greatly affected me, and I yesterday told 
the ministers of Prussia and Austria how sensible I was of them. I 
declare here solemnly before you, gentlemen, that I will remain true to 
all the sentiments of my father, and that I will persevere in the line of 
policy which served as a rule to my uncle the Emperor Alexander, and 
to my father. They are the principles of the Holy Alliance. But if 
this alliance is no longer in existence, it is not assuredly the fault of my 
father. His intentions always remained straightforward and loyal; and 
if, latterly, they were misunderstood by some, I doubt not that God and 
history will do him justice. 

I am ready to offer my hand for a peace on the conditions he had ac- 
cepted. Like him, I desire peace, and wish to see the horrors of war 
terminated; but if the conferences opened at Vienna do not result in a 
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manner honourable for us, then, gentlemen, I will fight at the head of 
my faithful Russians, and perish sooner than yield. As for my personal 
feelings for your sovereigns, they have not altered. (Turning to Baron 
von Werther, Prussian minister) I have never doubted the fraternal and 
friendly affection which his majesty the king always felt for my father, 
and I told you yesterday how grateful I was for it. (Then, addressin 
the Austrian ambassador, Count d’Esterhazy) I am profoundly touch 
by the kind words the emperor has transmitted to me on this occasion. 
His majesty cannot doubt the sincere affection my father pledged him on 
an occasion, which has so recently been alluded to in an order of the day 
addressed to the Austrian army ip their emperor. 


Much has been said in favour of the colossal stature of the 
Emperor Nicholas. It seems impossible to regard in him the 
moral man without remembering the physical: one was an expla- 
nation of the other. The Emperor Alexander is far from bearing 
the aristocratic type so fully developed as his father, but everything 
reveals the monarch in him. He is about five feet seven inches 
in height: that embonpoint with which M. de Custine found fault 
when he was twenty has disappeared. His muscles are thoroughly 
formed, and he is splendidly proportioned; in fact, more so than 
his father, whose thin legs, so frequently displayed in tightly- 
fitting trousers, hardly suited his giganticstature. It has been said 
that Alexander has military tastes; it would be hardly otherwise, 
if we bear in mind the education Nicholas gave his sons, but we 
may doubt whether these tastes are so excessive in the present 
Emperor as in his predecessor; nor do we think he will ever be 
inclined to play the part of the sergeant of Europe. He does not 
possess that implacable firmness of his father, but his ideas are 
more noble and elevated. He would not, like him, descend to the 
lowest details of the service and the puerile regulations of the 
barrack-room. In addition, Alexander is not a campaigner ; 
he loves .ease and the comforts of life; he studies pleasure; a 
richly-covered board amuses him more than a review. He will 
fulfil, undoubtedly, his duties as military sovereign with exacti- 
tude, but he will not go beyond them. A gentleman rather than 
a soldier, he will always prefer the splendour of his court and the 
pacific otium of his study to the barren fatigues of the exercising- 
sere He possesses domestic virtues which render him dear to 

is family. Peace and harmony, mingled with amusement and 
intelligent pastimes, preside at hishearth. His wife gives the tone, 
and is greatly admired and esteemed for her exquisite taste and 
her sound and varied education. The present empress is said to 
be imbued with the’soul of a Catherine II.: we shall be able to 
judge of this by the influence she exercises on the new reign. To 
cite our author once more: . 

With his sensible heart, lively, open spirit, and joyous humour, Alex- 
ander II. is a great source of pleasure in private life. He has a great 
number of friends devoted to him, and to whom he is faithful. This 
was seen when he formed his imperial court, for he would not part with 
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any of those who were attached to the grand-ducal house. His personal 
feelings, without estranging him from the sincere and truly national men 
of the Russian party, attract him to the West. His predilections are 
for England rather than France. He has English tastes, he loves the 
English, and their constitution pleases him. It has even been said that 
if he were as absolute master of his empire as he wishes to be, he would 
give it a similar constitution. Alexander II. is religious, but not more 
or less so than any gentleman in Russia, whose faith has been purified 
by contact with European civilisation. He would require a very thick 
mask to play the part of an orthodox pope as his father did. We are 
confirmed in this by the discussions which took place between him and M. 
de Nesselrode, when it was proposed to publish the last manifesto of the 
Holy Synod. A fanatic Czar would not have hesitated so long. It is 
evident that, in this circumstance, Alexander II. yielded to the imperious 
necessity of his position more than to his personal convictions. This has 
not escaped the jealous attention of the ¢étes montées in the empire. As 
a proof, we may refer to the address of the officers of the guards, and the 
articles of the Abeille du Nord. Dissatisfaction is concealed behind the 


formulz of devotion, and the offer of confidence scarcely veils the bitter- 
ness of the remarks. 


The death of Nicholas, as might be expected, gave rise to a 
number of opportunities in which the natural sensibility of Alex- 
ander II., and the sincere attachment he bore his father, could be 
revealed. We need only quote the touching scene which took 


place at the Winter Palace, when the Emperor received the depu- 
tation of the military schools: 


At half-past one the Emperor made his appearance. After walking a 
few paces up the hall, he stopped and said: “Gentlemen, I wished to 
collect you once again together in order to take leave of you as your 
supreme head. For six years I lived among you, and during all that 
period you rendered me very happy. You are all here in my heart. I 
will myself read to you my order of the day.” 

The Emperor commenced the perusal in a loud and sonorous voice. 
‘When he came to the words in which he reminded them that the six years 
of his personal direction of the schools had been years of supreme satis- 
faction to him, his voice was choked by sobs; tears suffused his eyes 
when he reached the passage addressed to the children. All present 
wept ; there was not a dry eye in this immense hall. On arriving at 
the passage addressed to the aide-de-camp General James Rostovtzov 
(chef d’état major of the military schools), the Emperor offered him his 
hand. Rostovtzov kissed it with reverence. The Emperor then stopped, 
turned to the general, and pressed him to his heart. After finishing the 
order of the Se, Alexander, his eyes still bathed in tears, embraced in 
turn the members of the council and the directors of the schools. While 
embracing the director of the corps of cadets of Pultava, he said to him, 
** Give this kiss to your pupils from me.” 

Then turning to the sergeant-majorss pupils of all the schools: “ Draw 
near me—nearer !” And sobs again interrupted the Emperor. “ Children,” 
he said to them, “love and gladden your Emperor as you did your chief: 


retain the memory of our common father and benefactor. I transmit to 
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you his blessing and my own.” And he laid his hands on the two cadets 
nearest him. They began to sob also, and kissed his hands. The Em- 
peror kissed them on the forehead, and giving free vent to his tears, said 
to them: “I would have liked to embrace you all: kiss your companions 
for me.” 

Then walking further up the hall, and addressing the Ist corps of 
cadets, he said: “I give you the uniform of your benefactor of imperish- 
able memory, the Emperor Nicholas, in remembrance of his paternal love 
for this corps. The company of the Emperor (1st company, Ist bat- 
talion) will in future wear the cypher of the deceased Emperor on its 
epaulettes.” Then turning to the corps of engineers, the Emperor said 
to them: “ You will in future bear the name of the engineers of Nicholas, 
to whom this institution owes its existence.” Then addressing them all, 
the Emperor added: “ During the whole period that I have held the 
direction of the military schools, I have never experienced aught but 
pleasure; the progress made by the pupils gladdened the heart of the 
late Emperor, our common benefactor, and procured me his favour. 
Once again I thank you all, all, all!” 


Such sensibility as is revealed in the previous description, Alex- 
ander had frequently displayed in his relations with Finland; but 
from his infancy it had been shown more than once in a manner 
to justify the formation of the fairest hopes. ‘* What would you 
have done to the conspirators of the 14th of December?” the 
Emperor Nicholas once asked him. ‘I would have pardoned 
them all!” the young prince replied. 

And yet, in spite of his evident goodness of heart, the world has 
not yet heard of any amnesty in Russia. Can it be that, in 
mounting the throne, Alexander II. has already divested himself 
of those noble qualities which distinguished his nature? We 
can hardly believe it, although persuaded that despotism will 
pervert the finest characters. We would sooner attribute the 
delay to the difficulties of his new position, which he cannot 
master immediately. He has assumed the sceptre under excep- 
tional circumstances: he finds himself face to face with a system 
which he could not gainsay without a period of transition. He 
owes the greatest care to the memory of his father, and to the old 
Russian party, now so frantically excited. But this period of con- 
cession will not last any long time; the day will arrive when the 
young Emperor will boldly shake off his dependence, and boldl 
inaugurate the era which will henceforth bear his name. Suc 
was the policy of Nicholas with respect to the measures taken by 
his predecessor; and surely we have a right to expect the same 
from Alexander II. 

In conclusion, we have to express our renewed thanks to M. 
Léouzon Leduc for the opportunity he has afforded us for forming 
a fair estimate of the character of the present Emperor of the 
Russians, and we can confidently recommend his work to all those 
who may feel desirous to examine this interesting subject more 


ek than we are enabled to do in our necessarily restricted 
umits. 
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NEAPOLITAN EXPERIENCES. 
BY ZERO. 


Ir is a festa in Castellamare. It is very often a festa in Castella- 
mare. I have been here barely two months, and it seems as if the army 
of Roman Catholic martyrs must have conspired to get themselves 
broiled, or racked, or sawn asunder, or otherwise unpleasantly made 
away with in these two months of May and June. Assuredly the 
Romish Calendar has a surfeit of feast days, which must require a 
more elaborate study than the dies fasti and nefasti of Old Rome. 
__ To-day, however, all the world seems bent on making me alive to 
the fact that San Qualcheduno went out of the world in an uncom- 
fortable manner fifteen or sixteen centuries ago. I verily believe, if 
the Queen of England were to take it into her head to present her 
loyal subjects with three newly-minted young princes or princesses 
at once, not a bell in the country would go into such a state of ex- 
citement as that mad fellow over the way. If a whole month’s 
single bob-minors and treble bob-majors, rung out in any six average 
respectable parish churches in England, were to be melted down and 
run off in one day, they would not make such a merciless din as that 
indomitable little clapper in the little church opposite. He sounded 
the first note of defiance soon after daybreak this morning, and ever 
since has he been hard at work, not in the steady, thoughtful, and 
rhythmical fashion of Old England, but in an impetuous, hot-tem- 
pered exasperation, clattering double-quick time, as though he were 
expecting every minute to be indicted for a nuisance, and that an 
injunction from the Neapolitan Lord Chancellor would put a 
quencher on his proceedings. When he stops to take breath, bang! 
bang! bang! go the petardi !—little iron tubes filled with gunpowder 
—Just under my balcony; bang ! bang! bang ! goes the majestical pop- 
ping, as Browning calls it, in front of ever 6 han in the town. Cling! 
ing! ling! burst out all the bells in exultation. With all this crash- 
ing of metal and blazing of gunpowder, surely San Qualcheduno was 
a very highly done martyr. Not that one would wish to throw any 
ridicule on the simple even of credulous piety with which the pea- 
santry of Italy worship after the fashion of their Church. Such 
vital religion as exists in Italy is in the lower classes. It is a touch- 
ing sight to see the sunburnt peasantry flocking, morning and even- 
ing, with unfaltering trust to the house of prayer. At every Ave 
Maria—that hour of universal adoration in Catholic countries—from 
mountain cot, from the village of the valley, from the white home- 
stead of the plain, when eve is sinking soft and beautiful upon the 
earth, at the call of the vesper-bell— 


Che paia il giorno pianger che si muore— 


(Which seems to —_ the dying day) 
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congregate these guileless country folk in their picturesque costume 
to say the requiem of the parting light, and render thanks for the 
prodigal beneficence which Heaven here puts within the reach of 
all. I see them crowd in at the portal. Soon the little church is 
quite full. The next comers range themselves on their knees outside 
the doorway; sometimes not only the steps outside, but the road in 
front of the church is occupied by a crowd of worshippers, meekly 
kneeling, and feeding in their hearts on such words as from time to 
time escape from the tranquil murmur of the Holy py 4 within. 
Surely this is unquestioning faith and deep-hearted piety, if not after 
the fashion of Exeter Hall. 

The house I live in is called Villa Rosalba: every house that stands 
by itself, and has a decent look, is called a villa. This villa, how- . 
ever, is of great size, and has not been long built. The landlord, or 
padrone, built it two or three years ago, on a speculation. But these 
last two years have been years of change and revolutions all over 
Europe, and the forestier, or foreigners, with an eye to whom my 
padrone built his great house, do not travel much in such troublous 
times, so the poor padrone’s speculation has hitherto been a failure. 
I am the only tenant. I occupy a corner of the great house up four 
stories high; the padrone lives on the ground-floor. Fortunately, I 
like to lodge high. Perhaps it is a pseudo-ambition, but whether in 
town or country I like to see the world from a high point of view. I 
like to look down on my neighbours; I like to be exalted in mid- 
air; the atmosphere is purer of earthy exhalations, one breathes freer, 
one hears the footfall of passers-by, and the bustle and din of the 
street at a hazy and respectable distance; then, as there are no giants 
in our days, no one can look in on your domestic sovereignty. Then I 
have no notion of one’s friends just dropping in to see you on a base- 
ment, or dawdling up one pair of stairs. i like to hear them pant 
out the first words of salutation, to see the honest glow on their faces 
caused by the manful victory over four pair of stairs. It kindles at 
once all my kindlier feelings into warmth, and summons my sluggish 
spirits up to their citadel, the heart. Then I send loathed a 
choly off flying to Cerberus and blackest midnight, and I respond at 
once to their friendly labour with a promptitude and effusion of cor- 
diality not to be got out of me at the price of one story less. 

So I am well lodged at Villa Rosalba. For Villa Rosalba is 
itself perched up high above the town of Castellamare, on a buttress 
of Monte San Angelo, the monarch of mountains about Naples. 
The diagonal of Villa Rosalba, prolonged through my pet corner, 
would go over the centre of what seems from here to be the lake of 
Naples to Ischia, the ancient Pithecusa, and the setting sun. Behind 
us, Monte San Angelo pushes up a shoulder, and shelters us from the 
sun till nine in the morning—no small boon in the fierce Italian 
summer. In front of the villa runs along a ravine, cutting a deep 
scar in the mountain, which on the opposite side sends an offset 
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clothed with chesnut-trees down to the bay. Every morning, with 
awful punctuality, the sun in cloudless magnificence heaved his great 
orb over the shoulder of the mountain; every day, without haste, 
without rest, he marched in stupendous awe over the bare vault of 
heaven ; every evening, a naked sphere of blazing fire, he sank 
behind the headlands and islands on the opposite side of the bay. 
Awe and wonder at his majesty grew on me day by day, as he 
sprang each morning from behind the hill as though hurled afresh 
from the hand of the Omnipotent. And I wondered not that cities 
and temples had been reared in his name, and from which peans 
and songs of praise greeted him as the Monarch of Heaven, who zoned 
the world in green beauty. 

And if the morning had its grandeur, who shall describe that of 
sunset, when the crimson garment of the departed sun flared behind 
him on the western sky—when the deep sapphire of evening crept 
slowly from the east to the zenith—when the calm hyaline sea made 
a double heaven of unfathomable beauty—when the purple isles 
rested on their purple shadows—when the innumerable stars were 
showered in myriads on the dome of night—when the hot and 

rous earth drank in the fragrant dew, and the flowers with droop- 
ing heads, resting from the mad excitement of sixteen hours of sun- 
light, slept like tired bacchanals with the dew on their cheeks? 
Reader, would you know what sunlight, and moonlight, and star- 
light mean, go to Southern Italy in the summer. ‘ Vedi Napoli 
e poi mori,” say the natives; and if you only perform the first part 
of this recommendation, Nature at some time or other will spare 
you all pains about the second. 

To-day, however, being a great festa, notwithstanding the woful 
results of the deficiency of forestieri, and notwithstanding that figs 
and melons are at least two grune the ritolo cheaper than last year, 
the padrone holds a féte champétre. The oblong court, bounded 
by vine-supporting pillars between the house and the masseria, or 
vineyard, which spreads out its branching and vine-covered alleys 
over the irregular declivity descending from the villa, was to be the 
head-quarters of the revel, and all the decorative talent of the pa- 
drone and his friends had been exhausted to give due magnificence 
to the entertainment. Festoons of flowers were looped from pillar 
to pillar of the arcade that ran round the house, and were helped 
out with flags of every shape, borrowed from the rakish-looking 
craft in the port; tall poles, with red Venetian banderoles upon 
them, were ranged about the court. A cask, whose ugliness was 
shrouded by a screen of leaves and flowers, spirted up a little fountain 
in a basin surrounded by shells and fruit. Balloons and Chinese lan- 
terns were distributed about the house and under the trellised alleys 
of the vineyard, to be ready for evening illuminations. 

As soon as the sun was sufficiently low to throw a long shade 
under the side of the house, the guests began to assemble. The 
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élite of the company were small proprietors from the vicin4ta, small 
merchants from the town, a few benevolent padri in cassock and 
skull-cap, who look on paternally, chat with everybody, and without 
whom the proceedings would be indubitably heretical; contadini of 
all classes, vine-dressers, masters of the aforesaid rakish craft in the 
port, form the o7 polloi of the assemblage. These have, except of 
course the reverend padri, their wives, smart brown ladies, with a 
thought too many wrinkles about some of them (for they come 
rapidly in this country), and with quick, black, lively eyes. Their 
sunburnt daughters have a variety of head-dresses: some wear their 
blue-black and lustrous hair plaited into a coronet, held together by 
a gold pin headed with Roman pearl. Some wreathe about their 
heads kerchiefs of bright colours; some collect their rich tresses into 
nets of silk. Those who make any attempt at ton are dressed in 
white. Most, however, wear their provincial costume, consisting 
mostly of a dark corsage, laced in front, with a skirt of rich silk, 
and set off with massive gold chains and other ornaments. <A gala 
dress in this part of the world, with the appurtenances, form an 
hereditary possession. But of all the daughters of the South who 
could compare with Gabriella? Gabriella was an Ischiote—her father 
having come from that island on his succession to a small property 
here—and was dressed in her native costume. The effect of her 
black hair was half hidden, half heightened by a kerchief of red 
silk tastefully wreathed about it in Oriental fashion, and this and 
her olive tint spoke of an admixture of Moorish blood not un- 
common about the Neapolitan districts. Her face was somewhat 
long; her lips red as coral, small and finely cut; her long black eye- 
brows were arched over almond-shaped eyes, nearly as large and 
with the same wild sparkle as those of the white oxen of Italy; before 
I had seen which I thought Homer and his Here bodpis, or ox-eyed 
Juno, was anything but complimentary. Her whole countenance 
breathed a calm as pure and holy as one sees in an angel by Francia. 
Her figure was tall, erect, and slender as a palm. If one had been 
set to point out a fitting admirer for Gabriella, who would one light 
upon but the free and dashing Antcnio? Antonio, or Anton, as his 
friends called him, was the owner of a small craft, with which, by 
the aid of the morning and evening breezes which set and reset 
along the bay with great regularity during the summer months, he 
ran to and from Naples for the purpose of performing commissions 
in the great city for the numerous summer visitors at Castellamare, 
and so established was the trustworthiness of men of his class, that 
large sums of money and valuables of all description were entrusted 
to them. But Antonio’s sailor-like, gallant manner, his invariable 
ae re his bright and friendly eye, the ready smile that ever 

it up his bronzed and handsome face, had won such unlimited con- 
fidence, that a year’s produce of Golconda would have been placed 
in his hands untold. He and I were good friends, for as I am fond 
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of the sea, I sometimes accompanied him in his daily run, and man 

a morning do I remember passed with him when the golden flood of 
sunrise came swelling over the Apennines, whose beauty will remain 
to me a joy forever. A gayer or a brighter couple than these it 
would be hard to find. ‘Their union had long been resolved upon, 
and they waited only until the end of the present summer for its 
accomplishment, when the season’s earnings of Antonio would 
enable them to establish their humble ménage on a sufficiently con- 
venient footing. *It was pleasant to observe how the happiness of 
the young pair appeared to be the common property of all present, 
and the little deferences that were shown to them as the reigning 
sovereigns of the féte. A violin or two, a flageolet, and supple- 
mentary guitars and tambourines, played from time to time by 
volunteers, formed the orchestral resources of the evening. Before 
the dignity of the fiddler would allow him to have a note in order, 
the tarantula was started in half a dozen places at once, with a crash 
of tambourines and the same unanimity as a corps de ballet after a 
dozen rehearsals. Dance succeeded dance in swift succession. 
Airs and canzoni, which were the offspring of local genius, and 
had gained the approval of Neapolitan publishers, were introduced 
from time to time. The lively improvisatore, with his sly quips and 
fleeting sarcasms, contributed not a little to the general hilarity. 
The ‘‘ dance and Provengal song and sunburnt mirth” of Keats were 
paraphrased at great length in the Villa Rosalba. Then came su 

per. Not if I were the possessor of that strange commodity, the 
** cast-iron voice,” which staggered me so much in the Aneid in the 
days of my youth, would I venture to describe the fabulous luxury 
of this banquet. The cocomero, or water-melon, with its crimson: 
blush; the saccharine fig, with countless other fruits; the triumphs 
of Neapolitan pastry and confectionery, raviuoli lasagne, zeppole 
(small fritters) ; the popular pizza, the curds and creams, the ricotte 
and giuncate, the iced drinks, sorbetti and others, were ranked in 
close column along a long table, with the wine-fountain presiding 
as chairman at the other end. The good wife of the padrone ex- 
horted the army of guests to the assault, and performed the duties 
of her station with an ardour that seemed almost superhuman. She 


appeared to be 
’ Both butler, pantler, cook ; 


Both dame and servant: welcomed all; served all: 
Now here, 
At the — end of the table, now, i?’ the middle; 
Now on his shoulder, now on his. Her face on fire 
With labour ; and the thing, she took to quench it, 
She would to each one sip. Winter's Tale. 


Under such excellent generalship no one “ wanted his share of the 
equal banquet,” after the good old Homeric rule. The sanguineous 
cocomeri blushed a deeper crimson at their unceremonious demoli- 


tion; the task of keeping the glasses filled with sorbetti and iced 
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liquids was worse than that of the Danaides; and just as the cun- 
ning padrone produced a few bottles of his finest vintage, the very 
appearance of which seemed to electrify the whole company into 
redoubled vivacity—when the jest flew rapidly from lip to lip, the 
clear laugh rang loud above the Babel of voices—the appearance of 
two uninvited guests gave an unexpected addition to the evening’s 
adventures. If the reader can figure to himself the state of minds 
of the feathered inhabitants of Robinson Crusoe’s island when that 
solitary sportsman unexpectedly interrupted their repast with his 
first volley of small shot, he will have some notion of what occurred 
on the present occasion. Twoseedy gentlemen in grey, with swords 
and black cocked-hats, walked gravely through the doorway. At 
the sight of these the glass went round untasted, the jest remained 
unfinished, the laugh died upon the lips, and a sense of some im- 
pending calamity extinguished the free and joyous hilarity of all 
resent. 
* aie one who has not lived in a despotic country can have any 
notion of the undefinable dread that takes possession of all hearts at 
the unexpected appearances of these alguazils in a moment like the 
present. They appear as the representatives of a power as resistless 
as it is too often brutal and unreasonable. These two individuals 
walked gravely up to the table at which the guests were seated, and 
went straight towards Antonio, as if they had been previously well 
acquainted with the locality of each individual guest, and signified 
that he was the person they were in search of. To the many ques- 
tions that poured in upon them from all sides—to the frantic solicita- 
tions of Gabriella to know the reason of the summons—they were 
much too well drilled to deign to give any reply. Antonio rose 
and followed as unresitingly as if the Fates in person had requested 
his attendance. When they were gone, each looked his neighbour 
in the face, and ‘* Povero giovine, che ha fatto?”’—* Poor fellow, 
what has he done?” burst from all sides, and a subdued conversation 
ensued, in which all imaginable reasons were discussed for the appre- 
hension of Antonio. The prevailing fear, however, was, that he 
had compromised himself in some intercourse with the proscribed 
chiefs of the constitutional party, some of whom were hiding about 
the country. Had he been a bearer of any illicit correspondence? 
Had he aided the escape of any of those who manfully resisted the 
faithless suppression of the constitution by a king sworn to its main- 
tenance, and of those who subsequently had remained in the country 
in reliance on the amnesty he had proclaimed? These seemed the 
most probable, as they were the most fearful, causes of Antonio’s 
arrest. For at this time all the prisons of the Neapolitan kingdom 
were charged with unhappy men who had become chjeun of distrust 
to the paternal government of his Majesty King Bomba. Poets, 
historians, philosophers—the brightest ornaments of medicine and 
jurisprudence—in fine, nearly all the men of spirit, genius, and refine- 
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ment in the country were thus, as they are now, immured in hope- 
less bondage, linked hand to hand with the worst felons, plunged in 
a mass of festering filth and crime for no other cause than a suspicion 
of holding opinions obnoxious to despotic government. The viru- 
lent diseases which raged from time to time in the dense mass of human 
creatures thus heaped and pent together in foetid atmospheres, and the 
utter prostration of soul and body, which rendered them an easy prey, 
swept off hundreds, leaving their survivors without hope of allevia- 
tion except by a similar removal. Was this to be the fate of Antonio— 
to be removed from the warm sunlight, the pleasant sea, and the 
tender affection of Gabriella, to wear out a brief life in some stifling 
dungeon, without even knowledge, perhaps, of his crime, and with- 
out hope of investigation or judgment? These dark ais 
crushed spirit and animation from all hearts. In vain were well- 
meant words of consolation tendered to the sobbing Gabriella; she 
soon retired, accompanied by her family. Nor did the rest of the 
company tarry long. A few mournful notes of the guitar, struck 
unconsciously here and there by a departing guest, deepened the 
melancholy which pervaded the termination of an evening com- 
menced so gaily, and the padrone and myself were soon pacing the 
green alleys of the vineyard by ourselves, while the tranquil moon, 
with wan face and sad steps, climbed the sky, sending down floods 
of pale lustre on the clustering vine-leaves over our heads, and 
painting the golden globes on the dark foliage of the orange-trees. 

For the next three days nothing could be learnt of Antonio, and 
all access to him was refused. On the morning, however, of the 
fourth day it became known that Antonio was to be examined 
before the chief of the polizia; but none of the friends of Antonio 
had been able to obtain admission. Nevertheless, through the 
mediation of an advocate of some eminence with whom I happened 
to be acquainted, I gained permission to be present. As I entered 
the room I recognised the Marchese N——, with whom I had a 
slight acquaintance. Antonio soon afterwards was brought in; his 
free and dégagé manner had suffered terribly from three days’ im- 
prisonment. ‘The chief asked him : 

“ Do you know why you are imprisoned ?” 

“ Some political offence, perhaps?” answered Antonio, resignedly. 

“Not so, Antonio; but for what, perhaps, some people (casting 
a look at the marchese, who lay under a shadow of suspicion of 
liberalism) would consider worse, though for myself I consider both 
equally bad—both are offences against our most glorious king, whom 
God preserve. No; you are accused of theft.” 

It would, I am confident, make the fortune of any actor in Europe 
if he could summon up at will the mantling flush of scorn and 
7 of Antonio at this announcement. 

“ By whom ?” 

‘* By the marchese there.” 
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The marchese then stepped forward, and said how unwilling he had 
been to act upon the suspicions which he had been obliged to enter- 
tain ; that up to the present time he had thought Antonio worthy of 
unlimited confidence, but after every wish and attempt to convince 
himself of his innocence, he had failed; and as the position which 
Antonio filled was one of great trust, he felt it to be his duty to the 

ublic to have his criminality publicly attested or publicly confuted. 
He then related how, a few days back, his wife, the marchesa, had 
occasion for some very valuable jewellery, which had been placed 
with her jeweller at Naples for the purpose of repair; how that she 
had commissioned Antonio to bring them; and how that, in pur- 
suance of her written order, a box containing pearls were deli- 
vered to him; how that the box was delivered by Antonio into the 
hands of the marchesa herself, but that when the marchesa opened 
the box for the purpose of wearing them, she discovered that a case 
containing the most valuable was missing. The marchese said, 
moreover, he had been to Naples, had satisfied himself that they 
were all safely delivered into the hands of Antonio, that the box, 
after delivery to the marchesa, had been placed under lock and key, 
and that the inevitable conclusion appeared to him to be that the 
missing articles had been extracted while under the care of Antonio. 
The marchese put forth his accusation dispassionately, and evidently 
with a conviction of its truth ; he pointed out how each link of the 
circumstantial evidence bore upon the case, and concluded by saying 
how grieved he was to find his confidence shaken in Antonio, that 
he had even now no wish to prosecute him vindictively, and that if 
the law would allow him, and if Antonio would restore the missing 
articles, he would forbear all prosecution, being certain that Antonio 
would meet with adequate punishment in the loss of that occupation 
which he had hitherto so successfully followed. 

While the marchese was proceeding, the countenance of Antonio 
assumed a perplexed air that might easily have been mistaken for 
guilt. Such a charge, so unforeseen, so degrading, paralysed all 
thought, and he appeared to be struggling amid the vortex of con- 
flicting emotions to call up all the circumstances connected with the 
event now in question. 

“ What can I say,” he stammered out at last, “ but that, if they 
are lost, I know not where they are. What I had I rendered up. 
Never have I taken a quattrino that I did not earn justly.” 

The magistrate here reminded him that, strong as the evidence 
was against him, he could not expect to controvert it by mere 
assertions, and that he-must endeavour to meet it by showing how 
the jewels could be missing without his concurrence. He said, from 
the written depositions of the jewellers at Naples, he felt certain that 
the jewels were all delivered up, and that the accused must either 
give well-attested grounds for believing that the articles had been 
abstracted without his complicity, or must expect to be treated as 
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guilty—that he would allow three days to prepare his defence, and 
would permit his legal adviser and one or two friends to have access 
to him for that purpose. 

On leaving the room of examination I went to my friend the 
avocato. I told him all the facts of the case. To my repeated 
asseverations of belief in the innocence of Antonio he merely re- 
plied by a shrug of the shoulders, and an occasional e possibile, amico 
mio. However, at my solicitation he was prevailed on to undertake 
an investigation of the circumstances, in order to see if the accusa- 
tions could be rebutted. From his acquaintance with the jewellers 
at Naples, it seemed clear to him that their testimony might be relied 
on, and that from the time the articles were delivered up to Antonio, 
Antonio alone could give any clue to their disappearance, and it 
seemed impossible to prove the negative that Antonio did not 
commit the theft but by showing who did. We got permission to 
visit the prisoner on the next day, in order to elicit from him every 
circumstance connected with the jewel-box while under his custody. 

On the morrow morning I and the avocato went to the prison. 
We found Antonio in company with four criminals of the most re- 
volting appearance : two of them were there for some trifling assassi- 
nation. Being old offenders in that line, the police authorities would 
probably not deal with them too harshly, as their repeated delin- 
quencies only proved that it was a way they had, and not that they 
meant any offence to the government; the others were offenders 
among the most savage lazzaroni. They were all confined in a 
vaulted cell, lighted by a semicircular window somewhat high up, 
with its pavement some feet below the ground, the roof incrusted 
with the black emanations of centuries of crime and filth. Litters 
of black and foul rags round the walls, serving for beds, formed the 
only furniture of their dungeon. The four worthies received us 
with profound salutations, and treated us at once en camerade. 

‘ Siete il benvenuto, signore mili. For what deeds of valour or 
Boncrosity are your excellencies brought here? Have you stuck a 

nife in the reins of your friend, or slit the throat of your grand- 
mother, or have you been too devotedly attached to the ¢esovia of 
our Blessed Lady?” 

Fortunately the hour came for the rest of the prisoners to perform 
some prison labour at another part of the building, and they went 
off clanking in their chains, and we were left to converse with 
Antonio alone. On interrogating him, he disclosed to us nothing 
to afford us any clue to the lost jewels; it appeared that, except 
during his passage in his boat home from Naples, he never for a 
moment ry the box out of his hands, and as there were three 
persons in the boat with him (for he took passengers in his dail 
runs), one a well-known padre, a friend of his, and one a considerable 
proprietor in the neighbourhood, it did not seem possible that the 
theft could have been committed during that time. 
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“ And yet,” said Antonio, thoughtfully, “I wish I had not slept 
after that bicchierino di rosoglio.” ; 

The avocato looked sharply at me. 

“ What, Antonio,” said he, ‘‘ you slept on the sail home?” 

“Yes, cenza” (short for eccelenza), said he; “it never happened — 
to me before, but the sirocco had been blowing in the morning, 
which always makes one sleepy, and the day was very hot, and I 
had walked all day in the sun about Naples after my commissions, 
and had been up ever since daybreak in the morning; and Peppo was 
there, who handles a boat so well, so I let him take the helm for 
a while, and I went off to sleep.” 

‘¢ And where was the jewel-box during this time?” 

“TI was sitting in the bottom of the boat, in the stern, and the 
box was on the side bench, and my head and arm rested on it.” 

‘* Well,” said the avocato, ‘‘ he must have been a cunning fellow 
who could have got them out of the box so—but Neapolitan thieves 
are cunning. Who were your companions?” 

“‘ Peppo, as you know, the servant of the marchese—they say he 
has been wild, but his heart is good, he would do me no harm—the 
Padre Domenico, and Don Georgio.” 

** Whose was the rosoglio ?” 

“Don Georgio’s. He and Peppo drank first; they then pressed 
+ _ and myself to drink. I refused at first, and then I 

ran ag 

“ Have you ever quarrelled with any of these men ?” 

“Never. Don Georgio treated me somewhat roughly when 
Gabriella refused him two years back, but we have been good friends 
since.” 

*¢ And you suspect neither of them ?” 

“ Neither.” 

* Well, Antonio, we must look elsewhere.” 

‘“‘ My friend,” said the avocato to me when we were outside the 
prison-gate, ‘‘the only hope for Antonio’s innocence seems to be 
that some of those who sailed home with him may have committed 
the theft. Let us, then, obtain all information possible about them. 
You can possibly assist us much in this respect.” 

Of Peppo I learnt little more than we already knew: that he had 
been engaged by the marchese when at Rome, and was generally 
well-behaved, and bore a good character, but his manner was rough, 
with a dash of the bravo in it; and some Roman domestics in service 
at Castellamare mysteriously hinted that they knew more about 
a than was safe to divulge with a chance of its coming to his 

earing. 

Don Georgio was the proprietor of a considerable massina; sly, 
reserved ; a great contrast with the rest of his neighbours. Niagudly 
in his dealings, he had been refused by Gabriella, as Antonio said; 
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but after a temporary coolness the refusal seemed to have made 
small impression on his sluggish temperament. 

The priest bore so good a character, and had been always so 
friendly with the family of Antonio and Gabriella, that no suspicion 
could attach to him. 

The day appointed for the re-examination came, and the avocato 
had ienashal that Peppo, and Don Georgio, and the padre should 
be confronted with Antonio. After a prolonged examination, so 
skilfully conducted by the avocato that no one could observe that 
he entertained a shadow of suspicion against any of them, but a 
peared rather to be trying to corroborate his belief in Antonio’s 
guilt, no other fact was elicited but that the buon padre had been 
asleep also, and that during the same time that Antonio was asleep. 

I frequently passed some of the hottest hours in the day up in the 
chesnut wood in the mountain. There was one spot which I espe- 
cially preferred, with its glorious view over the bay, and shadowed 
by one patriarchal tree of monstrous girth, the foliage of which, 
when interpenetrated by the rich sunbeams, became a heaven of 
green splendour, under which, with a volume of the Tuscan poets, 
or of Villani, I waited till the sun had abated somewhat of its 
violence. I went there after the long examination. It was mid-day, 
a time when, as the natives say, none but dogs and Englishmen go 
out in the sun, and when indeed they for the most part fairly give 
in, shut themselves up, and go to bed. The quiet grandeur and 
majesty of many of the mornings spent thus by me will never 
be forgotten, when all nature seemed prostrate in breathless adora- 
tion before the mid-day sun. Amid the deep stillness, what truth 
had those lines of Tennyson : 

For now the noonday quiet holds the hill, 
The grasshopper is silent in the grass, 


The lizard, with his shadow on the stone, 
Sleeps like a shadow. 


While I was thus there, chewing the cud of indistinct imaginings, 
a noise from below roused my attention. 

From where I sat, half-hidden by the bole and shadow of the 
great tree, through breaks in the forest below me I looked down 
upon a path which led up the mountain. On turning my eyes in 
this direction Isaw Don Georgio ascending the path. Knowing 
that Don Georgio was no lover of the picturesque, | was wondering 
what could bring him out at such a time, and was looking earnestly 
at the spot where he was hidden by the trees when I saw another 
figure slipping along after him. This individual was without shoes, 
and so glided swiftly and silently from point to point, taking ad- 
vantage of any projection which could afford any concealment from 
the person he was pursuing. I recognised this to be Peppo. I 
instantly resolved to be a spy upon the spy, and descended quietly 
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behind Peppo. They pursued for some time the track of the path, 
always ascending, and at length they turned_aside and followed the 
course of the dry bed of: a wintry torrent. We kept on for a lon 
time scaling the steep sides of the mountain, while I held back from 
time to time in order to escape observation. 

At last, after scrambling up a steep and straight channel, cut 
deeply between tall rocks on each side by the grinding force of the 
wintry cataract, and into which I hesitated to trust myself—until I 
thought myself too far behind to be caught in the rocky trap—I 
dashed on to come in sight of the chase ; but in vain, they had dis. 
appeared. Overwhelmed with an anxious dread of losing the posses- 
sion of a secret that might secure the fate of Antonio, I returned to 
the head of the precipitous channel over which I had seen them 
disappear. I listened. I heard the sound of voices—of voices in hot 
anger. I dash in pursuit of them. I emerge on a plateau on the 
summit of a tall cliff, which I had often seen from the valley. Don 
Georgio and Peppo were together at the base of a second cliff which 
rose at the back of the plateau. Peppo was trying to wrest some- 
thing from the hands of the other. Suddenly I saw Peppo’s right 
hand lifted. I yelled out, for I saw the glitter of the murderous 
stiletto in that hand. Nevertheless the hand descended, and Don 
Georgio fell. The villain cast a glance behind him, stooped to the 
prostrate body, and fled. I hastened to the wounded man; the 
assassin had struck him in the neck. I raised him, and was pro- 
ceeding to examine the wound, when instinctively I looked behind 
me, and at three paces stood Peppo with his bloody weapon. A 
moment more and a double murder had been consummated, and all 
witness against Peppo silenced for ever. I seized a — of rock 
from the ground, and springing to my feet, I caught his descending 
arm on my left, and dashed the stone with such force on his right hand 
that the stiletto fell. I redoubled the blow; it fell upon his temples, 
and he dropped senseless to the earth. I returned to the other; he 
was speechless, and bleeding profusely from the neck, but still 
sensible. I endeavoured to stanch the wound as well as I could, and 
reflected on what I should do. The position I found myself in was 
by no means enviable: alone, some three thousand feet above the 
nearest dwellings, awaiting the revival of a foe perhaps to a life-and- 
death struggle, close to the dizzy edge of the cliff. If I killed Peppo, 
or if he escaped, and Don Georgio died, how should I rebut the 
charge of being the murderer? Who would believe my story? 
Where was the evidence of the theft I was now sure the two had com- 
mitted ? I felt in the pockets of Peppo; nothing was there. I was 
sure that which he had snatched from the body of Don Georgio was 
the jewel-case, and that he had hidden it before returning. I made 
up my mind how to act. I rushed off to the nearest tree and cut 
from it a stout staff; I rolled my handkerchief compactly together, 
and then knit the two ends together firmly, and placed the loop 
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round the neck of Peppo; I inserted the stick inside it, and twisted 
it sufficiently tightly to have full command over Peppo’s neck. I 
had, in fact, got Peppo’s neck in a garrote, and thus I awaited 
his revival. Slowly did — open his eyes. I allowed him to 
come to a full recognition of how completely he was in my power, 
and then informed him of my ultimatum. 

I had come to the conclusion that it would be useless to attempt 
to hold the ruffian until assistance should arrive, and as in this 
secluded spot days might elapse before anybody might pass near us, 
I therefore offered him his hberty if he would make confession of 
the theft, and deliver up to me the jewel-case. He accepted the 
terms, and told me how, from being in the service of the marchese, he 
knew that the jewels had been sent for; how he was aware that Don 
Georgio had a secret hatred against Antonio on account of his 
betrothal to Gabriella; how he found his hate and cupidity both 
ready to aid him; how they had arranged the plan between them; 
and how, by drugging the rosoglio after they had drank themselves, 
they contrived to send Antonio and the padre to sleep; and how the 
box was cleverly slipped away from under Antonio’s arm while he 
slept, and something else of equal size substituted in its stead until 
the theft was effected; how they had come up here together and 
hid the stolen property, under a mutual pledge not to come near the 
place until Antonio was convicted; how Peppo had contrived to 
watch every motion of his accomplice since that time; and how he 
had determined to secure the prize for himself alone, but the cupidity 
of the other had brought matters to the present catastrophe. 

I then allowed him to rise, and still with a firm grasp on his neck 
let him lead me to where he had concealed the jewel-case. When 
I had possession of this I cared for nothing more;—the evidence of 
Antonio’s innocence would be complete. I took Peppo to a place 
from which I could see him disappear at a safe distance, and then 
bounded down the mountain-side. I procured a litter, and some 
volunteers here brought down the wounded Don Georgio. He died 
the next morning, still speechless but sensible, and was prevailed 
upon to sign a written confession of his guilt. 

The liberation of Antonio speedily followed. He recommenced 
his old occupation; commissions poured in upon him from all quar- 
ters, and the gains from these, together with the liberality of the 
marchese, who wished to recompense the young pair for the grief he 
had unwittingly brought upon them, enabled Antonio to accumulate 
sufficient money to celebrate the marriage considerably before the 
expected time. 

Then another féte was held in the masseria of the father of 
Gabriella, whose splendour will long remain a tradition in the 
vicinata. My padrone di casa confessed himself all his own yearly 
festivities were outdone. Nothing occurred to disturb the me 
ness of the guests, and all went merry as the marriage-bells. ow 
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not which was the most cheerful sight, the happy face of Antonio 
brimming with delight, or the quiet and holy calm that was portrayed 
in the lineaments of Gabriella. If I had been Amadis of Gaul I 
could have received no greater admiration from all for my share in 
bringing about this fortunate issue. 

I was delighted to improve my acquaintance with the father of 
Gabriella, who wasa sina true-hearted cultivator of the old school, 
with a dash of that good-humoured querulousness that distinguishes 
the agriculturist all over the world. He had, too, some slightl 
superstitious notions about vegetable physiology that rendered his 
conversation quite refreshing. 

“T doubt, signor, whether marriages are good things for oranges. 
In the year otto cento vinti tre, when I took my wife, everywhere 
was a good crop of oranges, but, nevertheless, I had a great fallita.” 

I hoped this year they were too far advanced. 

“ Speriamo sempre, signor. Let us hope always, sir.” 

I found him most profoundly learned on the matter of free-trade 
which had been carried in England a year or two back. He asked 
who was the president of the Upper House. I said the Lord 
Chancellor. He then inquired, if he were to send to him or to 
Milordo Balmersdon a jar of oil and a cask of his best vintage as a 
sample, whether the Houses of Parliament would patronise his pro- 
duce? I replied that their lordships were so overwhelmed with 
similar attentions, that they had doubtless more jars of oil each than 
would hide the forty thieves twice over, but that, if he would put the 
matter into my hands, with the aid of a few carlini I would obtain 
the mediation of the Times with the English public, which was a 
more influential organ in such affairs. 

The good man seemed surprised that so great an authority could 
be purchased at so cheap a rate; however, he said it was a new idea. 
This has since been put in practice, and, I am pleased to say, with 
considerable advantage; and as Gabriella is an only child, the 
young couple look forward to a happy competency. 

I correspond from time to time with the worthy old gentleman, 
whose orthography is occasionally defective; nevertheless, he appears 
to watch English politics with considerable interest, for in his last 
letter he inquired anxiously whether “il Signor Cobden” was still 
prime minister. He likewise related such prodigies of the bambino 
of Gabriella, that I am fully prepared to hear that the miraculous 
bambino at Rome has struck work from pure jealousy. 
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THE ANNEXATION OF NAGPORE. 


TueE best blood of the nation has been shed in the campaigns in the 
Crimea. Sorrow has been introduced into many thousand families. Our 
officers and soldiers have been called upon to undergo the severest priva- 
tions. In every household throughout the country the pressure of the 
war is felt financially, and our one great consolation under all these 
sufferings has been the feeling that we have only drawn the sword for 
right and justice to protect the weak against the strong. 

How strange that at this era of our history we should then appear so 
completely to ignore the principle which animates the empire, from the 
Shetland Isles to the Land’s End, by the policy pursued in our Eastern 
dominions. There acquisitiveness seems to be the confessed inspiration of 
our statesmen, and annexation the Decalogue of their political morality ; 
and their despatches continue to exhibit a growing proficiency in the 
Ethics of the good old plan, 

That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can. 
The “sick men” who still remain among the Royalties of Hindoostan are 
one by one quietly disposed of in the Council Chamber of Calcutta, 
where a simple but infallible specific is provided to obviate the incon- 
venience of a disputed succession, by declaring the Honourable East 
India Company next of kin to all Sultans, Emperors, Kings, Princes, 
Rajahs, and Potentates whose territories can be included with advantage 
in the ring-fence of the Company’s charter. 

The latest and most exceptionable instance in which this appetite for 
increase of territory has been indulged, is the absorption of the Princi- 
pality of Berar, or the kingdom of Nagpore. 

This country, comprehending a population of about five millions, and 
somewhat larger than Ireland in extent, has been incorporated with our pos- 
sessions with less ceremony or form of law than is ordinarily had recourse 
to in stopping a drummer’s pay. The land was the patrimony not of 
an enemy but of a staunch ally—but what of that? Law and equity 
were against us—never mind. Fort William inclined to be the owner of 
this Naboth’s vineyard. ‘ Le Roi le veut”—and Nagpore is ours. The 
justice of these remarks will be substantiated by a brief recital of the 
facts of the case. 

In the year 1817 the country was taken possession of by the British, 
in consequence of the treacherous conduct of Appa Saib, who, after 
falling into our hands, succeeded in effecting his escape. We might at 
that juncture have secured the sovereign power to ourselves, but from 
motives of equity, or policy, we elevated to the Musnud Ragojee Bhoosla, 
the maternal grandson of Ragojee II., whose son had been assassinated 
by Appa Saib to make room for his own accession. 

This third Ragojee was son of the murdered Ranee’s sister, but 
before he could legitimately succeed, according to Mahratta law, it was 
necessary that the ceremony of adoption by the principal members of the 
Royal Family should be duly performed, and the customary rites were 
therefore completed, with the consent, and even by the desire, of our 
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Government, by the widow of the second Ragojee, the Ranee Baka Baee, 
who is still living in the Nagpore Palace; and with this lady (as the 
adopted heir was still « minor) a treaty was concluded, by virtue of which 
a portion of the principality was ceded to the British Government, and 
the Company, on their part, guaranteed the rest of the territory to Maha 
Rajah Ragojee Bhoosla, and his heirs and successors. 

This treaty, it will be observed, was made at the time of an adoption 
recognised by our Government. It was made with the Ranee Baka Baee, 
who adopted the young Prince; and it was to serve as a mutual contract 
between us and the adopted heir, so that to repudiate the principle of 
adoption in this case, and to — that adopted heirs were not con- 
templated in the — ‘* heirs and successors,” is an effort of inter- 

retation upon which even a Talleyrand or a Nesselrode would scarcely 
ventured. 

To proceed: Ragojee III., the late Rajah of the country, thus reign- 
ing under British auspices, attained his majority in the year 1826, and 
continued throughout his life faithfully to observe the conditions of the 
treaty, and to act in all respects as the true friend and ally of our Govern- 
ment. His character, though inoffensive, was not exempt from the 
ordinary failings of Oriental Princes, and oppression in some instances 
may have been exercised by his officers, for it is notorious that both in 
British and Native territories exaction and corruption, and even torture, 
es toa vast extent ; yet it may be doubted whether the officials of the 

agpore state were habitually more oppressive to the people than the 
Native servants of the East India Company. . But however this may be, 
the late Rajah Ragojee was consistently observant of the treaty, attentive 
to the suggestions of the officers who represented our Government at his 
Court, and personally well inclined to the British character and institu- 
tions. It may be mentioned, for example, that it was one of his latest 
actions to contribute 1000/. to the Wellington Testimonial. He died 
in 1853, leaving no direct male heirs. But by Mahratta and Hindoo 
law an adopted heir was equally entitled to the succession, The Ranee 
Baka Baee, by whom the deceased Rajah had been adopted, was still 
living, and by this princess, in concert with the widows of the deceased, 
the ceremonies of adoption were formally fulfilled, and the new Rajah 
might have been installed with the same title to the allegiance of the 
people as that which had been thought unquestionable during the life 
of the late ruler. But, mutantur tempora. Our Governor-General in 
council, laughing at the timid probity of 1817, and looking probably upon 
Nagpore with similar feelings to those which made the Sweet Waters 
of Stamboul so inviting to the Czar of Russia, now determined that, 
although the adoption of the late Rajah had been recognised by our 
Government, the adoption of his heir was inadmissible ; that although we 
had solemnly bound ourselves by treaty to guarantee the state of Nag- 
pore to Ragojee and his heirs and successors, we might now repudiate 
our engagements ; and without even waiting for the decision of the home 
authorities, a great Oriental dynasty was scratched out of existence by a 
stroke of the Governor-General’s pen, and the Nagpore province, as the 
Friend of India informs us, was “annexed by anticipation.” For so 
little is his Excellency troubled with a dyspeptic conscience in the deglu- 
tition of kingdoms, that he felt no inconvenience in dispensing with the 
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usual reference to the higher powers in so insignificant a case as the ex- 
tinction of a Principality. In the days of Burke, and under the admi- 
nistration of Hastings, a solitary act of this nature would have evoked 
thunders, but in our day there is so much work of the kind on hand that 
it is impossible to wait for official process. A few native kingdoms must 
be knocked off before breakfast, or much detriment may ensue to the 
more serious business with which Government is constantly engaged of 
recovering for the benefit of the empire a rupee or the tenth part of a 
rupee of judicious but unauthorised expenditure on the part of its civil 
and military servants. 

In reviewing the arguments which have been advanced for and against 
this unjust and arbitrary measure, we observe that in India there has 
been a growing feeling of dissatisfaction on the one side, and on the 
other a far more timid and deprecatory tone of justification than that 
which was first put forth by its defenders. Even the Friend of India, the 
avowed champion of Lord Dalhousie’s policy in general, and his acquisitive 
policy in particular, which began by heaping all kinds of contumely upon 
the honest and able servants of the state who opposed the absorption of 
Nagpore, in one of its latest articles on the subject is forced to own that 
these independent minds are “equally estimable” with the satellites of 
the Government. When Mr. Mansel, the Resident of Nagpore, one of 
the most discerning and high-minded men of the Bengal Civil Service, 
whose share in the administration of the Punjab extorted great praise 
even from the Governor-General, was removed from his appointment for 
refusing the personal responsibility of measures which he was prepared to 
carry out, but averse to originate, the Friend of India had no better 
names for his equitable and truly English sentiment than the epithets of 
‘“‘worthlessness” and “ Hindooism ;” but now the same journal blandly 
confesses that, in accordance with Mr. Mansel’s views, “ great and illus- 
trious names are arrayed against the principle of annexation—Sir George 
Clerk, Sir Henry Laurence, General Low, Colonel Sleeman, and other 
men of benevolent sympathies.” 

The advocates of larceny on a large scale are evidently beginning to 
see that it is no longer prudent to attempt to pooh-pooh or bully the 
public mind into acquiescence in every unrighteous measure which it 
pleases Lord Dalhousie and the compliant majority of the council to 
carry out. Some feeble arguments are at length put forth in justification 
of an act which is neither more nor less than a robbery; but it would be 
far better to avow it boldly in its true character, and to own that our 
only right is the right of the strong hand, than to attempt in this in- 
quiring age to bolster it up with pretences that will not bear examination. 

We are told, as a specimen of these arguments, that Nagpore is ours 
by conquest. But this is clearly an anachronism. Whatever rights we 
may have acquired in 1817 we formally ceded by treaty, when we engaged 
to secure the Musnud to the Prince we installed, and his heirs and suc- 
cessors. 

It is now the pleasure of the Government to assume that the words 
which we have placed in italics refer only to the natural or direct heirs 
of the late Rajah. We blush for the equivocation. Well might the 
Governor-General, in vindicating the cessation, without treaty, of war in 
Burmah, tell us that treaties with Native Princes were nothing but waste 
paper, for he seems to be graduating famously in the enemy’s school. “I 
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would sacrifice every political consideration,” said Wellington, writing in 
India, “ten times over, rather than sanction the slightest infraction of 
British good faith.” And had Wellington been living there would be 
hope that the heir of the Bhousla family (for the non-existence of an heir 
is preposterously untrue) might yet be restored to his rightful station. 
But even were we disposed, in the face of the known fact that the 
adoption of an heir is not only the interest but the imperative religious 
duty of Native families, to coincide in the Government construction of the 
treaty, still, what claim can the Honourable Company prefer to the 
inheritance? The annexationists tell us that “ the fief escheated to the 
superior who had created it.” It would take a vast amount of special 
petted to show that in 1817 we created the state of Nagpore, which 
ad been ruled for nearly a century by the Princes of this house; but we 
presume the writer meant to tell us that the British Government claimed, 
as successors to the Emperor of Delhi, the rights of a suzerain over the 
vacant principality. But unfortunately for this argument, these powers, 
if we ever asserted them, which is very doubtful, have been expressly dis- 
claimed by the highest British authorities, both in this country and in 
India. Mr. Sullivan, in his able letter to Lord Aberdeen, has quoted 
sufficient evidence on this point to show that not a shadow of title belongs 
to us from this source. “I would at once put aside,” writes Lord Auck- 
land, “any prerogatives claimed and exercised by the former emperors 
of Delhi, or any supposed rights which it has been thought might be 
assumed by us, fn they were habitually enforced by those sovereigns 
who have at different times held supreme rule in the various provinces of 
the empire.” And this disclaimer was adopted in Leadenhall-street, and 
ratified by the Board of Control for more than twenty years. The 
question, then, is still to be answered: By what title do we now appro- 
priate the principality of Nagpore? Not by right of conquest, for that 
was renounced in 1817; not as successors to the Mogul, for that has 
been disclaimed by the acts both of the Indian and home authorities. 
There is one clause in the treaty which may be supposed to have 
afforded some pretext for our aggression. In case of any gross mis- 
government in any of the districts, a right was reserved to the British 
Government to reappoint its own officers for so long a period as it might 
deem necessary. Even from this language it is plain that the idea of 
assuming the sovereignty of the country was never entertained at the date 
of the treaty. But in order to employ the clause as some justification of 
the recent measures, we are invited to believe that under the Native ad- 
ministration the country has been a prey to every kind of oppression, and 
that the misrule of the late Rajah was a matter of notoriety. Now, so 
far from this being the case, it is well known to all who have had oppor- 
tunities of judging from personal observation, that Nagpore has for many 
years presented not a few symptoms of comparatively good government. 
The country was so peaceable, that solitary and unarmed Europeans 
might journey from one end to the other in perfect security. It was the 
continual sentiment of those who travelled from the Nizam’s territories 
into Nagpore that they seemed to be passing from a wilderness into a 
garden. And when the Rajah died, instead of being encumbered with 
debt, he left no inconsiderable amount in the exchequer. These are not 
the usual signs of a government thoroughly and irremediably unsound. 
But the real lure looms obviously through these unsubstantial argu- 
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ments ; and although we are told that our rulers in the East are so in- 
accessible to temptation that reasons of policy would never have been 
allowed to decide their course, “unless the title to the lapsed territory 
had been unequivocal ;” yet we must be allowed to perceive that in this 
case the virtue of the Bengal Government has succumbed to its cupidity. 
An uninterrupted railroad and the richest corn-fields of the Deccan, to 
say nothing of the jewels in the Rajah’s palace, have really been the irre- 
sistible arguments in favour of our policy, and the sympathies of the Man- 
chester interest are touchingly appealed to in order to justify a spoliation 
which is to fill their warehouses with bales from our own colonies, and to 
give us the complete command of a line of railway through the centre of 
India. Think of that, masters of cotton-mills—think of that, most virtu- 
ous members of the Peace Society. 

To us, who are not quite proof against the twinges of conscience, even 
these important considerations seem less momentous than the loss of our 
good name. But we are not prepared to admit that the anticipated ad- 
vantages either to ourselves or the natives are as yet a matter of certainty. 
We have heard the questions raised whether the cotton farms are oqually 


successful under the British as under the Indian system, and whether the 
revenue collected by our officers will leave as large a balance in the 
treasury as the tribute hitherto paid by the Nagpore state. 

And for the benefits to be conferred upon the people under the British 
rule, might not all these have been easily introduced without the odious 
necessity of usurpation? It would, we believe, have been quite prac- 
ticable to retain a titular Rajah in Nagpore without excluding European 


institutions, In fact, it is well known that an able functionary may often 
effect more political improvement under such an arrangement than when 
the supremacy of the Company is declared. In Mysore, for instance, 
where there is nominally a reigning Prince, it is an established fact that 
more general and extensive improvements have been effected throughout 
the country under the vigorous management of the Commissioner than 
the Governors of Madras have been able to bestow on the immediate 
neighbourhood of their presidency. And we have yet to learn why 
Nagpore could not have been placed under similar control. 

Instead of this we have seized the country, drawing on ourselves the 
apprehension and disguised enmity of every Native chief who has a prin- 
cipality to leave behind him. And not only this, but we have degraded 
and disgraced the unfortunate widows of the Royal Family by appropriating 
and offering to public sale the personal property of the late Rajah. We 
have taken possession of the valuable heirlooms of the reigning house, 
including jewels to the value of more than a million sterling; and to 
justify this confiscation, we profess to allot this treasure to the support of 
the late Rajah’s relatives. But an annuity of 30,000/. a year is no losing 
bargain to the Company, especially when we remember that the Ranee 
Baka Baee, to whom one-third of this annuity is assigned, is said to be 
eighty-five years old. In a few years the greater part of this treasure, as 
well as the country itself, will be absorbed in the revenues of the 
Honourable East India Company. This is a dark stain upon our national 
integrity as it at present stands, and it seems to us short-sighted policy. 
We would rather keep our treaties inviolate, and see an Englishman’s 
word command its former respect among the Natives, than hear of twenty 
provinces like Berar being annexed to our Eastern Empire. 
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As the war in the East assumes greater proportions, so also does it 
gain im stirring incident and adventurous interest. As it heightens in 
activity and purport, so also does it assume a more terrible aspect, and 
feats of gallantry and deeds of heroism become mingled up with the 
terrors of the sack and the sanguinary horrors of the assault. 

The progress of the war appears, indeed, this month under a very dif- 
ferent aspect to what has been the case for now the better part of a year. 
Where all was hesitation and perplexity, there is now the most vigorous 
action ; where all was gloom and despondency, there is, amid great losses 
and temporary checks, light cheerfulness and hope. At Sebastopol the 
girdle of investment has kept drawing closer and closer, and the stubborn 
stronghold saw its fate gathering in ominous folds around its doomed 
precincts till, suddenly unfolding, death and destruction met the iron 
embrace. The Allies have occupied the line of the Tchernaya, the Turco- 
Egyptian force is still in part at Eupatoria, and a powerful division 
threatens the centre of the Crimea from the peninsula of Kertch, now in 
our possession ; but a very partial attempt, by the acquisition of the east 
side of Careening Bay, has as yet been made to more thoroughly cut off 
the supplies of the garrison of Sebastopol, to effect a real and not a 
nominal investment of the place, and to thus relieve the besieging army 
of half its labours. The Sea of Azof is held by the steam flotilla of the 
Allies, and a striking example is furnished of the importance of cutting 
off communication, by the consequent evacuation by the enemy of their 
greatest and last strongholds on the coast of Circassia; yet the compara- 
tive advantages of taking the field and effecting a perfect investment of 
Sebastopol are not yet felt over sanguinary assaults upon an accumulation 
of defences, into which new and incessant supplies of vigorous men are 
being perpetually poured to resist a few handfuls of brave fellows, wearied 
with a prolonged contest and with unending difficulties to overcome. 

The grandeur of the spectacle, as it presents itself at the present 
moment, is, however, it must be acknowledged, immense: a redoubtable 
fortress closely besieged by an unwearied, resolute band, and defended by 
an undaunted garrison ready to dispute every step of progress; the armies 
of four, if not five, nations—French, English, Sardinians, Turks, and 
soma the field marching upon the assembled multitudes of the 
still more numerous races that are gathered together under the banner of 
the Czar; the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof scoured by our cruisers 
and our gunboats, till not a Russian sail dare venture in their waters. 
This is real progress. Russia is assailed and humbled in her heel—the 
most vulnerable part since the ten-year siege of Troy—and if the Allies 
only follow up their advantages with activity, tempered by due caution, 
those who foresaw the proximate advent of Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
at Paris, the restitution of the coalesced Bourbons, and the humiliation of 


the Island of Divided Councils, will now hesitate in their prophecies of 
evil, and begin to doubt if — Attila is to trample with impunity 
upon the liberties of the wor! 
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SEBASTOPOL. 

The difficulties of the siege of Sebastopol have rendered it one of the 
greatest events in the history of war. True, that scarcely a siege of any 
magnitude is to be found in military history in which the garrison has 
not once or twice beaten back the besiegers from its works, but Sebasto- 
ie presents peculiarities that belong to no other siege. It has been 

ieged without being invested, and the assailing army has been hitherto 
placed in such a position that most persons have considered the Allies 
as just as much besieged as the Russians. Both were in a trap, only the 
enemy was relieved overland, the Allies by sea. If it were not for the 
high and established reputation of France and England in military and 
naval science and all that concerns hostile operations by land and sea, 
no one would have believed that the Allies would ever have persevered 
in their attempts to take Sebastopol under such cireumstances. They 
did so, however, and after the grievous losses of a severe winter, 
heightened by all sorts of mismanagement, excessive fatigues, and inade- 
quate supplies, they found that the point against which their efforts had 
hitherto been directed was not the key to the position or the most com- 
manding portion of the works, and the Flagstaff Battery and its works 
were exchanged for the Malakhoff Tower and the Redan. 

At half-past two o’clock, on the 6th of June, the bombardment recom- 
menced, for the third time, from 157 guns and mortars on our side, and 
from above 300 on that of the French. The object of this third bom- 
bardment was to do as much mischief as possible within the space of some 
four-and-twenty hours, and then, without further parley, to make a rush 
for the points nearest and most necessary to the further prosecution of 
the siege—the French for the Mammelon, ourselves for the pits and 
quarries which lie between our sap and the Redan. 

Our fire was kept up for the first three hours with excessive rapidity, 
the Russians answering with considerable warmth, but still observing a 
certain reserve, so as not to be taken by surprise in case of an assault. 
The superiority of our fire over the enemy’s is said to have become —_ 
rent at various points before nightfall, especially in the Redan, which 
was under the especial attention of the Naval Brigade. The Russians 
displayed, however, plenty of determination. They fired frequent salvoes 
at intervals of four and six guns, and also, by way of reprisals, threw 
heavy shot up to our Light Division, and on to the Picket-House Hill. 
After dark the animosity on both sides gave signs of relaxing, but the 
same relative advantage was maintained by our artillery. 

At nine o’clock the next day a strong breeze sprang up, which, 
blowing the mist and smoke that enveloped town and batteries away, 
showed the jaws of the embrasures in the Redan torn and gaping, t 
guns themselves keeping up only an irregular and interrupted fire. The 
whole range of fire, from right to left, became visible at the same time in 
a bright sun. The perpetual hiss and crack of shells formed the chief 
= of contrast with the last bombardment in April. The enemy is 

escribed as either not being able, or being unwilling, to keep up a very 
vigorous reply. About eleven o’clock, however, a shell from the Russians 
exploded a magazine in our 8-gun battery, and a yell of satisfaction fol- 
lowed the report. Happily very trifling harm resulted from the explosion 
—one man was killed, one wounded, and a few scorched a little. 
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Towards evening preparations were made for a double attack. The 
fire on our side, which had continued since daybreak quietly and soberly, 
assumed a sudden fury about three o’clock, and was kept up from that 
hour to the critical moment with great activity. It was a little after five 
o’clock when the first battalion of Chasseurs passed down the gorge which 
leads towards the plateau crowned by the Mammelon. ‘The English 
column took its way at the same time to the trenches on our right attack. 
The gallant fellows cheered one another on to their positions of peril. 
The passing through the narrow ravine took a good deal of time, and it 
was nearly six o’clock when the first column of English volunteers fell in 
with one loud cheer. It was about half-past six when the head of the 
French attacking column came into view, as it climbed its arduous road 
to the Mammelon. Several rockets were thrown up at the same time as 
the signal of our diversion, and as instantly the small force of our men, 
detached for the post of honour, made a rush at the quarries, of the 
position of which, as also of the adjacent ravines, an excellent idea is 
obtained from Major Biddulph’s Panoramic Sketches. After one slight 
check they drove out the Russians, and, turning round the gabions, com- 
menced making themselves as snug as the peculiar position in which they 
were placed would admit of. 

The French in the mean time are described as going up the steep to the 
Mammelon in loose order, but most beautiful style; their figures, like 
light shadows flitting across the dim barrier of earthworks, were seen to 
mount up unfailingly amid a plunging fire from the guns, which, owing 
to their loose formation, did them little damage. The Mammelon is, it 
must be understood—and as, indeed, its name indicates—a mound 
crowning the plateau which forms the western shore of Careening Creek. 
But the same plateau on which the Mammelon stands is itself still 
further crowned and commanded by the greater mound on which the 
Tower of Malakhof is situate. 

The French were soon upon the parapets, firing down into the place 
from above, and a flag was hoisted; which was as soon knocked down, onl 
to be planted again, as the tide of success ebbed and flowed. The Frenc 
were down from the parapets in a few minutes, and engaged in a fierce 
hand-to-hand encounter in the heart of the Mammelon. Once they were 
driven out through the angle where they had entered, but reinforcements 
coming up, another run at the guns, just as they once more opened upon 
them, made them again masters of the place, and the enemy gave way 
before them this second time, spiking their guns in their retreat. 

This was not all; the French, after the capture of the Mammelon, ad- 
vanced, as has been supposed most unluckily by some, and not far enough 
by others, towards the Malakhof Tower. But it appears very probable 
that the movement was one of self-defence, for the Russians, reinforced 
from the Tower, and supported at the same time by its heavy guns, and 
by the Eight-Gun Battery on the right, made a formidable attempt to 
retake the position, from a trench which connects the Mammelon with 
the Malakhof Tower. The French were obliged, in self-defence, to 
drive the Russians from this trench, and this they performed so success- 
fully, that notwithstanding an enormous loss caused by their fighting at 
the time under a cross-fire, they reached, and even ascended the Ma- 
lakhof Tower, spiking seven guns, It is possible, that had General 
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Pelissier been in a situation to observe all that occurred between the 
Mammelon and the Malakhof Tower, that he might have followed up 
the advantage gained by powerful reinforcements; but it remains very 
doubtful, from what has since occurred, if it would have been with suc- 
cessful results. It certainly would appear, without a perfect knowled 
of all the details of the question, to have been much easier “ to drive the 
assault home at such a moment than to defer the second half of the 
operation to a future opportunity.” 

Certain it is that all reports agree in making those dashing fellows— 
the Zouaves— their prowess a step too far in driving the Russians 
from the slope of the mound, where they had accumulated in such rhasses 
as even to be signalled from the ships, and they were the cause of the 
new and slaughterous crop of battle which grew up all over the hollow 
that intervened between the two mounds—the Mammelon and the 
Malakhof. 

Nor must it be omitted to mention that the success of the English on 
their side gave further warrant of success to an assault carried out. At 
the same time that the French advanced against the Mammelon, our 
gallant fellows—a mere handful, said to have numbered in all not more 
than 1000, of whom 600 were in support, belonging to the 7th, 88th, 
34th, and 3lst regiments—gallantly carried the Quarry, which was 
swept over by the guns of the Malakhof Tower, and of part of the Eight- 
Gun Battery. Notwithstanding these difficulties, the Quarry was ours 
in just the time required to go there from the advanced trench, and two 
officers, one of the 7th, and Captain Meynard of the 88th, were the first 
on the parapet, for the Quarry had been converted into a regular rifle- 
pit. Although from the exposed position of the place, and from its 
importance—its being the key to the Redan—it was one of those spots 
less difficult to take than to keep, it was in vain that the Russians con- 
centrated their strength to recapture it. During the whole night they 
were making one series of continual murderous attacks, without being 
able to make any impression on our gallant fellows. Neither shell, nor 
grape, nor bullet, nor bayonet, could do anything against them. It is 
described as being paren possible to form a complete idea of the awful 
situation in which our soldiers were. In six different and successive 
attacks the Russians displayed the most singular pertinacity and reck- 
lessness of life; but our men defended their new acquisition with suc- 
cessful courage, but not without a great sacrifice of life. More than 
once there was a fierce hand-to-hand fight in the position itself, and our 
fellows had frequently to dash out in front and take their assailants in 
flank. According to all—officers and men—with a larger body of re- 
serve, it is not doubtful that they could have been into the Redan in a 
twinkling. According to some, they were near enough up to it to see 
that it was scarcely defended ; and one officer lost his life almost within 
it. According to others, they entered the Redan and succeeded in 
spiking fifteen guns there. But the Redan could not have been held 
without the silencing of the Malakhof Tower, and hence it is only sup- 
posing that the Tower had been taken by the French on the night of 
the 7th, that the English would have been warranted in carrying out the 
assault of the Redan. 

Add to all this that our gunners, observing the duration and aim of the 
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skirmish, redoubled their exertions, and flung their shells into the Round 
Tower, as Malakhof is sometimes called, with admirable precision, doing 
immense mischief to the defenders. From Gordon’s Battery and the 
second parallel they streamed and plunged one after another into the 
enceinte, up to which the Zouaves had won their way unsupported, 
heralded every now and then by the prompt and decisive ring of a round 
shot. The Russian defences crumbled away before this tremendous fire, 
yet the attack, not being fed because it was not designed, as a natural 
sequence began to languish, and died gradually away. It is evident that 
the French, if supported, would have been up and into the Malakhof 
Tower ; itis evident that the English either did go in or would have gone 
into the Redan; and whatever may be the results, we cannot, in the ab- 
sence of details concerning the difficulties presented to the attack on the 
18th, help feeling regret that the assault was not carried out on the night 
of the 7th. New modes of defence may have been adopted since that, and 
have rendered the task on the 18th one of still greater difficulty, and one of 
these is already known to have consisted in placing the shipping in such 
a position that their broadsides could play upon the lower skirts of the 
Mammelon, and thus decimate the French in their advance from thence 
towards the Malakhof Tower. 

The French, it must not be omitted to be mentioned, took possession 
the same night—that of the 7th—of the Ouvrages Blancs, or White 
Works (Selinghinsk and Volhynia Redoubts), on the east side of Careen- 
ing Bay, which gives them the command of the Bay, and reduces the 
southern side of Sebastopol to dependence for supplies and reinforcements 
to the communication which is constantly going on across the inlet 
between it and the northern side of the town. 

Needless to say how fearful were the losses both of men and officers among 
the Allies in this tremendous conflict, but the spirit of all, notwithstand- 
ing their fatigues and dangers, remained heroic. Death lost all his terrors 
from becoming no longer a daily but a momentary companion, and his 
appearance, come in whatever shape he might, had lost the zest of novelty. 
The French repaired the Mammelon works as much as possible, and con- 
nected them with their former advanced trenches; we, on our side, con- 
nected likewise the Quarry with the advanced trench of our right attack, 
and strengthened it. Every day the signal was looked for for the assault 
upon the Malakhof Towerand the Redan, which was to complete the work. 
Most grievous it is to hear that that assault was at length carried out on 
the 18th—a day to us at least of glorious memory—* without the success 
which has hitherto attended upon the efforts of the Allies.” The details 
of this affair are not yet before us, but it is known that the combined 
movements of the Allied armies recommenced on the 17th, and that 
early on the morning of the following day an attack was made on 
the Malakhof Tower and the Redan, which was repulsed with a heavy 
loss on our side. The troops withdrew into their own lines, effecting 
their retreat in order, and not being harassed by the enemy ; but in the 
fearful struggle which took place upon and within the works, where a 
partial success was at one time obtained, both French and English were 
mowed down by the means of defences accumulated by the enemy in the 
rear of the batteries. There is no reason, however, to believe that 
matters are any worse from the failure, or that the Allies have lost 
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their advanced positions at the Mammelon, the Quarry, or on Careening 
Bay; on the contrary, the latest intelligence conveys an intimation of 
&@ proximate renewal of the assault. 


THE TCHERNAYA. 

- To turn to more successful achievements of the Allied armies. On the 
25th of May a division of French, English, Sardinians, and Turks, 
moved in considerable force from the plateau of the Heracleontic 
Chersonesus and the heights above Balaklava towards the Tchernaya. 
The French, under the command of Generals Morris and Canrobert, 
pushed forward across the bridge of Traktir, and driving the enemy, who 
were not in great numbers, off, cleared his front, and then withdrew to 
the south side of the river. Sir Colin Campbell advanced the Royal 
Marines at the same time to a point which commanded the Baidar road, 
whilst Colonel Parlby, with the 10th Hussars, the 12th Lancers, and a 
battery of artillery, patrolled along the Woronzoff-road, also in the direc- 
tion of Baidar, and reconnoitred the country to the extreme right. 

The force ultimately took up a position on the south side of the river. 
The left of the French rested under a redoubt established upon the edge 
of a ridge which overhangs the valley opposite the Inkerman heights, 
their right extending beyond Traktir. Further to the right, and beyond 
Tchorgun, the ground was occupied by the Sardinian troops, flanked by 
the British artillery and cavalry. Omar Pasha had at the same time 
occupied the low heights in front of Balaklava, and was thus in a position 
to afford support to the French divisions before him. 

This forward movement of the Allied forees—the first since the occu- 
pation of the ever-memorable Heracleontic Chersonesus—is described by 
eye-witnesses as having presented a military spectacle of imposing 
grandeur. The Allied army consisted of 60,000 French, English, Turks, 
and Sardinians, all in the highest state of efficiency, and desiring nothing 
better than to confront the enemy in the field. Large numbers of Sar- 
dinians and French passed by the right and occupied Tehorgun, or 
Tchergouna, a place which has acquired a celebrity as lasting as its 
romantic beauty, as having been the retreat, from time to time, of learn- 
ing and science. Here, surrounded by all that could captivate in sylvan 
loveliness, a palace stood, in the midst of gardens, watered by a multi- 
tude of fountains, shaded by those tall, rich poplars seen only in the 
sunny vales of the Taurida, and planted by Moslem hand. Once the 
residence of a Turkish pasha, it became the property of a member of the 
Krim Guerai family, and was afterwards inhabsted by M. Hablitz, who 
was the first to write the natural history of the Crimea, and was the 
intimate friend of Pallas, who often took up his abode at Tchorgun, and 
is said to have composed there some of the best passages of his valuable 
work. Here, also, many other learned men have stayed, and Clarke 
and his companions were hospitably entertained. 

The palace has Sngpenh and is replaced by the country-house of a 
wealthy Greek, within the walls of whose garden stands a tall polygonal 
tower, of large size, covered by a dome, and supposed by some to have 
been built by a Turkish pasha, but considered by others to be of more 
remote antiquity and of Genoese construction. This is the building 
spoken of by the Crimean correspondents as “a large church tower.” 
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Tchorgun, it is to be remarked, is situated immediately behind a high 
hill, which has been formidably entrenched by the Russians. 

According to the latest reports, the French had occupied some parts of 
the heights on the left bank of the Tchernaya; whilst a Turkish force 
had. been marched in the direction of Aktiyar, at the head of the Sebasto- 
pol inlet. The Russians would not be likely to offer any material resist- 
ance to an advancing force till they got to the neighbourhood of Mangup 
Kalah, on the Upper Belbek, on the way to Baktchi-Sarai, or till they 


got up their reinforcements, when they may possibly give battle in the 
Tchernaya. 


KERTCH. 


This is not all: a fleet conveying an expeditionary army, consisting 
of 7000 French and three batteries, under the orders of General d’Aute- 
marre ; of 3000 English and one battery, under General Sir George 
Brown ; of 5000 Turks and a battery borrowed from Omar Pasha’s 
army, sailed from off Sebastopol on the night of the 22nd for the Straits 
of Kertch and the Sea of Azof. The weather was so foggy that the 
whole of the ships and steamers did not reach the rendezvous, four leagues 
off Cape Taki, till daylight on the morning of the 24th, the birthday of © 
her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen; and both armies and navies, 
gazing for the first time at the magnificent opening left by nature be- 
tween the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof, anticipated, and, as it turned 
out, not without reason, a successful celebration of so auspicious a day. 

Cape Takli forms the western extremity of the land at the entrance of 
the straits, and the fleet sailed thence to a fine smooth bay beyond Cape 
Kamisch. Some six or eight pieces of light artillery had been seen follow- 
ing the fleet along the shore, and a few Cossacks were galloping through 
the meadows, half-concealed by the rich rank grass; but no opposition was 
made to the disembarkation, and the first of the troops reached the shore 
at ten o'clock. These, as soon as they were formed, were pushed on to oc- 
cupy the village of Ambalaki, occupying, as it does, the ridge of rising 
ground which overlooks the marshy plain with its salt lake, where the landing 
was effected, and stretching down to the White Cape (Ak Burnn) on the 
other. Such a position enabled the troops to cover the remainder of the 
disembarkation. A few houses, some of a better class, were also scattered 
here and there over the expanse of rich green, which was freshened into 
extreme verdure and intensity of colouring by the salt lagoons that run 
into the sea from the level land behind. The tops of the ridges, which 
intersected this low, marshy land, were also covered with tumuli, large 
and small, most of them very sharp and well defined. Some Russian 
horsemen showed themselves on these heights, but a few shells from the 

protkcting steam-vessels sufficed to disperse them. 

The admirals in command were aware that the enemy had established 
two batteries, one of twenty-six guns of heavy calibre (Paolovskaya, or of 
St. Paul), and another battery of three guns at tht White Cape (Ak 
Burnu). These batteries were not the only obstacles which the Russians had 
intended opposing to the vessels that might attempt to force the pass 
at the White Cape—a great number of vessels had also been sunk me 
passage. Dispersed by currents and the melting of the ice, these vessels 
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formed so many reefs not indicated by the lead, and of the position of 
which they were completely ignorant. The enemy had, moreover, sunk 
explosive machines, which communicated by means of a triple brass wire, 
~— with a gutta percha wrapper, with a voltaic pile in the battery of 
St. Paul. 

As the fleet, however, approached these defensive works, a violent ex- 
plosion, followed by successive reports, announced to those on board, as 
well as to the forces that had disembarked, that the Russians were blowing 
up their powder magazines, and had given up the idea of contesting this 
first passage. The abandonment of the White Cape seemed to indicate 
that the enemy had reserved a more advantageous line of defence, behind 
which they would concentrate their forces. The castle of Yeni-Kalah 
offered, in fact, to the Russians a redoubt, the thick masonry of which 
would have withstood the fire of the field batteries for a long time. A 
long line of floating batteries and transport ships armed with guns also 
barred this second passage, in which the depth of the water is not more 
than thirteen feet, and therefore only accessible to gunboats. This line 
of floating batteries was so disposed as to be able to add their fire to the 
cross-fire of the batteries of Yeni-Kalah, and of the Russian battery 
erected on the Cheska, or Chesura bank—a long spit of mud and sand 
that juts out from the Gulf of Taman. The abandonment of the de- 
fences of the White Cape had been the signal for the firing of some large 
corn magazines in Kertch, as well as of two steamers in the harbour, and 
the Cossacks burnt all the forage and farm-houses in their way. It be- 
came exceedingly desirable, therefore, that the troops should push forward 
and prevent further destruction of property ; but, as only a few of the 
Turkish troops had landed, and but little of the artillery, Sir G. Brown 
contented himself with requesting General d’Autemarre to patrol towards 
the town and port of Kertch. 

At the same time also that the batteries on the White Cape were aban- 
doned, some of the smaller war-steamers had been enabled to enter the 
bay in which the last-mentioned town is situate. A most exciting scene 
then took place. One of the enemy’s steamers was making as hard as he 
could for the Sea of Azof. The gunboat Snake dashed forward at once 
to intercept her. Her gallant commander, Lieutenant M‘Killop, suc- 
ceeded in cutting her off and engaging her, but not until she had placed 
herself under the protection of the forts of Yeni-Kalah. After a sharp 
fire on both sides bor three-quarters of an hour, the Snake succeeded in 
setting the enemy on fire with Lancaster shells, from which she blew up, 
the crew with difficulty getting away. During this engagement the forts 
at Yeni-Kalah kept up a well-directed and continuous fire, which was 
returned with the Snake’s heavy shell. Three steamers also came down 
from the entrance of the Sea of Azof and opened fire on the Snake with 
very long-range guns, their shot frequently passing over the gunboat at 
about 4000 yards. The Snake continued, notwithstanding, to engage 
the batteries and steamer after the arrival of the ships sent up to its 
assistance until recalled by the Miranda. 

This gallant action of the Snake and her consort decided the fate of 
Kertch and Yeni-Kalah, for the French and English steamers that came 
up to her assistance continued the fight which had been begun so aus- 
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piciously. At about six o’clock the batteries of Yeni-Kalah and those in 
the bay of Kertch ceased firmg, and the Russians blew up their works 
and abandoned both places. Dark pillars of smoke, tinged at the base 
with flame, began to shoot up all over the hill-sides; some of them rose 
from the government houses and stores of Ambalaki, others from isolated 
houses further inland; others from stores which the retreating Russians 
destroyed in their flight. Constant explosions shook the air, and single 
guns sounded here and there continuously throughout the night. Here 
a ship lay blazing on a sandbank on the left, while a farm-house in flames 
lighted up the sky on the right, and obscured the pale moon with 
volumes of inky smoke. ‘Thus was the Queen’s birthday celebrated in 
the Crimea. 

The Russians are described as having burnt, upon the occasion of the 
abandonment of Kertch and Yeni-Kalah, three steamers and some thirty 
transports and trading-vessels. The amount of corn destroyed was com- 
puted at 160,000 sacks of oats, 360,000 sacks of corn, and 100,000 
sacks of flour.* The number of guns taken by the Allies exceeded 100 ; 
and five vessels laden with corn having subsequently run into the bay, 
ignorant of the place having been taken, were captured. The oxen 
furnished by the country around numbered over 1000 head. It is 
estimated that the Russians blew up in the magazine of Yeni-Kalah 
upwards of 70,000 lbs. of powder. The shock was so great that man 
houses were destroyed, and vessels anchored ten miles out at sea felt it 
severely. In all the different explosions upwards of 200,000 lbs. of 
=— were destroyed, as was also a large store of shells and cannon- 

. iage-factory and a foundry were also burnt down. 

In the mean time the landing had been still going on in Kamisch Bay, 
and was continued during the whole of the night of the 24th, the men 
who had got ashore setting to work to enjoy themselves in Ambalaki and 
the neighbouring hamlets as well as they could. Our gallant allies are 
described as anticipating all others in the celerity with which they dis- 
encumbered the enemy’s houses of all available property. Every cup- 
board is amusingly described by “‘ Our Own Correspondent” as having a 
pair of red breeches stealing out of it and a blue coat inside of it. 

The next day, the 25th, although the whole force had not yet landed, 
Sir George Brown deemed it imperative to proceed; and placing the 
French on the right, the British troops on the left, and the Turks in 
reserve, the invading army marched off, the French in contiguous 
columns, followed by their artillery ; the British, consisting of the 42nd, 
71st, 79th, and 93rd regiments, with Barker’s battery, and fifty of the 
8th Hussars, under Lieutenant-Colonel de Salis, in echelons of columns 
covering their flank; and the Turkish troops in contiguous columns of 
battalions, covering the rear of the whole until they approached the pre- 
cincts of Kertch, when the whole of the troops broke into an ordinary 
column of route. 


No opposition was presented to the onward march of the land expedition; 


* It was ascertained from the Custom-house returns that the enemy, on 
evacuating Kertch, destroyed 4,166,000 lbs. of corn and 508,000 Ibs. of flour. 
The Russians had commenced, shortly before the arrival of the Allies, sending 
daily convoys into the interior of the Crimea of about 1500 waggons, each con- 
taining half a ton weight of grain or flour. 
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the troo 
and without the slightest disorder ; the shops remained open, and we are 
told of an officer who gratified his thirst with a bottle of soda-water with 
a dash of liqueur in it, as if he had been marching through Dover.* 
Unfortunately, this day turned out very hot, and in the subsequent 

of this march, which was carried on—probably to save Kertch 
pillage—as far as Yeni-Kalah, the men suffered severely from want of 
water and fatigue. 

So perfectly quiet and well-conducted was the march of the Allies into 
Kertch, that the fleet were not aware of the capture of the town till the 
troops were seen surmounting the hill on which Yeni-Kalah is situated. 
“The columns of the Allied troops,” wrote the correspondent to the 
Times on Friday, at 124 P.M., “ are now visible, advancing over the hill 
on which Yeni-Kalah is situate. Kertch has therefore fallen without a 
blow.” 

A combined steam-flotilla, consisting of the Miranda, Vesuvius, 
Curlew, Swallow, Stromboli, Ardent, Medina, Wrangler, Viper, Lynzx, 
Recruit, Arrow, Snake, Beagle, five French vessels, under the 
command of Captain Lyons, of the Miranda, and Captain de Sedaiges, 
of the French navy, passed the Straits of Kertch the same night (the 
24th), anchoring just out of gun-shot of the Yeni-Kalah batteries. The 
next morning a channel was buoyed on the Yeni-Kalah side, whilst the 
Viper was got into a position to threaten the retreat of the Russian garrison 
of the forts of the Cheska or Chesura Spit, the Lynx ing round by 
the Gulf of Taman to command the rear of the forts. The enemy, seeing 
himself thus surrounded, exploded his magazines and abandoned his 
works, making a precipitate retreat under the fire of the Viper’s guns. 

The steam flotilla proceeded thence into the Sea of Azof towards 
Berdiansk. This is a port on the river Berda, which, next to Odessa, is 
the largest corn emporium in Southern Russia, there being there always 
a supply worth several millions of roubles. As a general rule, one town 
of Southern Russia can prosper only at the expense and by the abandon- 
ment of another; thus Kherson has been sacrificed to Odessa, Kaffa to 
Kertch, and thus Marioupol has lost much of its commercial importance 
since the foundation of the new and more advantageously-situated harbour 
of Berdiansk, to which the greater part of the produce of the surrounding 
country takes its way. It must, however, be owned that the preference 
given to Berdiansk is well grounded. Placed at the mouth of the river 
Berda, it is not only the best port in the Sea of Azof, but also the only 


* We regret very much to see since this was written that the greatest excesses 
have been committed by our barbarian allies—the Turks. The unfortunate 
town has fallen before a brutal soldiery. The museum and its invaluable collec- 
tion of Bosphorian antiquities is, alas! no more. To pillage and wanton devas- 
tation, the Turkish stragglers are said to have added all kinds of outrages— 
violation and murder. Some English merchant sailors are also said, to their dis- 
grace, to have aided in the sacking of a defenceless town, that had submitted, offering 
bread and salt to their conquerors. It was in vain that the French and English 
regular troops endeavoured to control the excesses of the Turks, and of some of 
their own countrymen ; the former had set an example which it was impossible 
for the latter not to profit by. We hope the commanders will get to understand 
better what kind of allies they have to deal with, and in future give them more 
of the fighting, and less of the plundering and murdering to do. 
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one in which deep water is to be found. Hence is it not only the empo- 
rium for the produce of the surrounding country, but it is the chief 
depét for salt imported from the Crimea. 

The Anglo-French steam-flotilla anchored at 3.30 p.m., on the 26th 
of May, off the lighthouse on the spit at Berdiansk, in such a position 
as to command the harbour and beach, and a large number of merchant 
vessels. The boats of both the English and French ships—the former 
under Commander Sherard Osborn—were then sent to destroy these 
vessels, as well as some lying about four miles off, and a storehouse. All 
this was completed by dark, and during the same time other steamers of 
the two squadrons were chasing and destroying vessels in all directions. 

At daylight the ensuing day, the 27th, the English and French squa- 
drons steamed up the river, where they found the four steamers of war 
which had escaped from Kertch under the command of Rear-Admiral 
Wolff, whose flag was flying in the Moloditz. These were run on shore, 
abandoned, and burnt to the water’s edge. ‘The flotilla then anchored 
off the town, the Miranda in fifteen feet, and the gunboats in propor- 
tionally less water, in a positiongwhich effectually commanded the town 
and beach. The small-armed men and marines of the squadron were 
then landed under Commander Lambert of the Curlew, accompanied by 
those of the French ships, with orders to destroy all shipping and govern- 
ment stores, but to respect private property. This was done without 
molestation, although 800 Cossacks, with guns, were reported to be at 
Petroskoi, five miles off. Many vessels were destroyed, and corn stores 
to the estimated value of 50,0007. An 8-inch 62 ewt. gun was also 
recovered from the wreck of one of the Russian steamers. 

The destruction of war steamers and stores at Berdiansk having been 
completed, the squadrons weighed for Arabat, with the exception of the 
Swallow and Wrangler, which were despatched to Yenitchi, to com- 
mand the entrance to the Sivash, or Putrid Sea; and the Curlew, which 
was sent to cruise between Krivaia Spit and Sand Island, and thus pre- 
vent vessels making their escape by getting up the river Don. 

The flotilla arrived off Arabat on the morning of the 28th. This 
fortress, which forms as it were the root of the tongue called Tonka, 


_or Arabatskaia-Strelka—the Chersonese of Zeno of olden times—and 


which separates the Putrid Sea from the Sea of Azof, is of Turk- 
ish construction, presenting stone walls and bastions, surrounded by 
a deep moat, and approached by a drawbridge ; projecting between the 
two seas, it is a place, although in a ruinous condition, still of consider- 
able strength, and of much strategic importance. In the interior, also, 
it was, at the time of Mr. Scott’s visit (1853), ruinous ; but there was a 
small mosque still pretty perfect. There is a village attached to the 
fortress which is composed of one long straggling street. 

The fort, which mounted thirty guns at the time when the British 
and French squadrons approached it, was at once engaged, and the com- 
bat lasted an hour and a half, at the end of which time a shell blew up 
the enemy’s magazine. The ships having been ordered to keep at shell 
range, and being well handled, notwithstanding a very strong breeze and 
shoal water, had only one casualty, the chief engineer of the Medina 
being slightly wounded by a splinter ; and the senior French officer Cap- 
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tain de Sedaiges’ ship received two shots in the hull, but fortunately no 
one was hurt. The enemy, it issaid, must have lost many men, from the 
precision with which the shells burst in his works, independently of that 
caused by the explosion. 

The strength of the garrison at Arabat rendering any attempt at 
landing out of the question, Captain Lyons proceeded with his squa- 
dron to Yenitchi, Captain de Sedaiges and the French flotilla separating 
at the same time from their companions and returning to Kertch. The 
British squadron arrived the same evening at the Straits of Yenitchi, 
where the Swallow and Wrangler had destroyed or captured all the 
vessels which lay outside the straits, before Captain Lyons and the 
squadron arrived; but a great number of vessels had passed the straits, 
which are described as being only from fifty to ninety yards wide, and 
commanded by the low cliffs on which the town is built, and were moored 
inside under the cliff. 

Commander Crauford was sent early the next morning, the 29th of 
May, with a flag of truce to demand the immediate surrender of all these 
vessels, of the immense corn stores for the supply of the army in the 
Crimea, and of all government property of every description, stipulatin 
at the same time that, if these terms were complied with, the town seer 
be spared, and private property respected ; but that, if not, the inhabitants 
were immediately to leave the town. 

Commander Crauford was received by an officer of some rank, who 
refused to accede to these terms, saying that any attempt to land or 
destroy the vessels would be resisted. . The enemy at this time had six 
field-pieces in position, and about two hundred men with them, and a 
battalion of infantry with mounted Cossacks were visible from the mast- 
head drawn up behind the town. 

Having allowed till nine a.m. for the reconsideration of the refusal to 
deliver up the vessels and stores, and receiving no further communication, 
Captain Lyons hauled down the flag of truce, and placed the steamers as 
near to the town and the passage into the Putrid Sea as the depth of the 
water would allow ; but they were only able to approach within long range. 
Seeing at the same time that if the enemy, who had removed his guns 
from their former position, could place them in the town so as to com- 
mand the passage, and that if he could place his infantry in a similar 
manner, it would be impossible for the boats to pass the channel and 
destroy the vessels and stores, Captain Lyons directed the ships to shell 
the town, which they did so effectually that the boats got safely through 
the passage, and having set fire to the shipping (seventy-three in number) 
and the corn stores, returned without an en 

The wind having shifted about two hours after the boats came off, 
some of the corn stores did not catch fire; seeing which, Lieutenant 
Cecil Buckley, of the Miranda, a gallant young officer, who has seen 
much service in the Arctic regions and the Pacific; who was with the 
Miranda in advance of the fleet last year in the Baltic; who served 
in the same ship during the adventurous cruise in the White Sea; and 
who now led on the Miranda’s pinnace in the attack upon Yenitchi, as 
he subsequently also did at Taganrog, volunteered, with Lieutenant Hugh 


T. Burgoyne, of the Swallow, and Mr. John Roberts, gunner of the 
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Ardent, to land alone, and fire these stores. This offer Captain Lyons 
accepted, although fully aware, as he himself states in his despatches, of 
the imminent risk there would be in landing a party in presence of such 
a superior force, and out of gun-shot of the ships. 

This very dangerous service, which reminds one of the exploits of the 
buccaneers of old, and shows that the same adventurous and enterprising 
spirit which has always characterised the British navy only awaits a 
proper field to display itself as vigorously and as energetically as ever, 
was most successfully erg the gallant trio having a very narrow 
escape from the Cossacks, who did their best to cut off their retreat to 
their boats. Lieutenant Mackenzie had pushed on at the same time, and 
was burning the remaining vessels under a heavy fire of four field-guns, 
and musketry placed almost within point-blank range of the boats. It 
would be difficult to believe that the anti-patriotic spirit of a Crimean 
correspondent could be carried so far as to represent this action as a dis- 
graceful onslaught on a village of mud huts, without a solitary gun or 
musket to defend it. The same veracious correspondent speaks of the 
three steamers destroyed by the enemy at Berdianski to avoid capture 
as “seeming to have been driven on shore by stress of weather,” and the 
shells sent after the battalion of infantry and Cossacks, visible only from 
the mast-head at Yenitchi, he describes as having fired unsuccessfully at 
a whitewashed house and a wooden church near it! What a treasure 
such a blind-adder of a correspondent must be to a cheap newspaper, and 
what a fund of merriment must his versions of what is going on afford 
to the “ Azovian fleet,” as he grandiloquently calls it. 

Everything that was designed to be done having been effectually 
accomplished— upwards of ninety vessels destroyed, and corn for our Mus- 
covite enemies of the estimated value of 100,000/. having been burnt in 
this bombardment—the boats returned, and although several of them 
were struck by grape and case-shot, most fortunatély only one man was 
slightly wounded. 

On the 3rd, Sth, and 6th of June, the once-more-united squadron, 
under Captains Lyons and De Sedaiges, destroyed the government stores 
at the important towns of Marioupol, Taganrog, and Eisk. The two 
former places are well known as the chief outports of that part of Russia ; 
the latter is a small port in an inlet of the sea south-west of Azof, on 
the Caucasian side. 

The victorious occupation of the town of Kertch and the neighbouring 
castle of Yeni-Kalah by the Allied forces, the command we thus obtained 
of the Cimmeiian Bosphorus and of the Sea of Azof, and the establish- 
ment of our power upon another point of the highest strategical impor- 
tance in the Russian territories, are events which in every way augur 
most auspiciously for the success of the campaign in which we are 
engaged, and place in our hands a material pledge for the triumphant 
termination of the war. This result is the more glorious and the more 
extraordinary, as the Russians must long have foreseen that such an 
operation would sooner or later be attempted, and there are few points in 
the vast dominions of the Czar the loss of which could be more serious 
to success in his avowed career of ambitious aggression. If the Allies 
proceeded no further than to occupy and hold the Straits of Yeni-Kalah 
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and the peninsula of Kertch, which is easily defensible by any power 
having the command of the sea, they would remain in possession of the 
key to one of the principal approaches to the greater part of the Russian 
territories that have long been held only in abeyance. Taganrog, Azof, 
Marioupol, Berdiansk, Eisk, and Kertch, all commercial towns, which 
it has been the policy of the Russian government to protect and 
foster with the utmost care for now nearly a century, exist only by the 
freedom of trade between the Sea of Azof and the Euxine. The whole 
exports of the valley of the Don and its tributaries, and the communica- 
tion between the Don and the Volga, which places the trade of that 
mighty stream in connexion with the markets of Europe, all depend on 
this neck of the Sea of Azof; so that it is no exaggeration to assert that 
our occupation of Kertch will be felt in the interior of Russia, from 
Moscow to Astrakhan. 

Among the more immediate advantages resulting from the occupation 
of the straits, may be reckoned the interruption of the supplies which the 
Russian army in the Crimea has hitherto drawn from the Sea of Azof ; 
and when the Allies shall have pushed on to Arabat and Kaffa, only the 
line of Perekop will remain, and it is quite insufficient for the maintenance 
of a large army in the interior of the Crimea; so we need not, as far as 
that territory is concerned, be terrified at the hosts which the faithless- 
ness of Austria is letting loose upon us from the confines of Poland. 
The Crimea itself does not produce corn sufficient to feed its own sparse 
population, and it was by communication with the inexhaustible gra- 
naries of the Sea of Azof that the Russian magazines were supplied. 

The Russians were forced at the same time, by the occupation of the 
straits, to destroy their fortifications on the Asiatic shore; the peninsula 
of Taman is so circumstanced that it has always followed the fate of 
Kertch, or of whatever town might for the time being be the stronghold 
of the straits; and with it the fortunes of the great valley of the Kuban 
and its tributaries, and of the coast of Circassia, is more or less intimately 
associated. Hence it is not surprising that the evacuation of Anapa, of 
Sujuk-Kalah, and of the other strongholds of Russia along the rocky 
coast of Abassia, soon came to complete the series of brilliant successes 
which have so rapidly followed upon the occupation of the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus by the Allied fleets. The surrender of Anapa to the Circas- 
sians was to abandon the result of a quarter of a century of incessant war- 
fare, and to relinquish the most important of the Russian stations on the 
eastern coast of the Euxine. It is the loss not only of a fortress and of 
a district, but of one of the chief lines of communication with the Trans- 
Caucasian provinces. Built by the Turks in 1784 to protect the left bank 
of the Kuban, and in some measure to supply the loss of Azof as a border 
fortress, Anapa was several times pts by the Russians—the first 
time in 1791—but restored in time of peace, till it was finally subjected 
in 1828, after a siege of thirty-two days, by Prince Menschikoff and 
Admiral Greig. 

As a general summary of the existing aspect of affairs, the Russian 
Black Sea fleet and that of the Sea of Azof have been destroyed by their 
own commanders ; the occupation of Kertch closes the latter sea and 


the commerce of every port within it, and, indeed, of the whole of the 
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south-eastern portion of the Russian Empire. The Muscovites are 
expelled from the Circassian coast; and notwithstanding reports of an 
advance of the troops on Kars, and of momentary advantages on 
the frontiers of Armenia, the whole army in the Trans-Caucasian pro- 
vinees is in reality placed in a position of the greatest jeopardy. Sur- 
rounded by hostile populations, and hemmed in by two nations in arms, 
with only the most formidable mountain passes, or the treacherous waters 
of the Caspian, by which to effect an escape, it is in reality threatened 
with an ultimate annihilation. For the Allies, the contest is contracted 
within the limits of a peninsula, where the numerical strength of the 
enemy cannot be brought to bear against them, and where it becomes 
every day more difficult to support a large body of troops, or even to 
secure a line of retreat. There is no place in Europe which presents 
greater strategical advantages to the operations of a maritime power 
supporting an army of invasion with a powerful fleet than the Crimea, 
and the Allies are already placed in the anomalous position that, though 
they have not yet invested Sebastopol in the proper sense of that term, 
they will soon have invested the whole of the Crimea; and, when the 
supplies are cut off, the greater the force of the enemy may be in that 
country the less able will he be to maintain it there. The Russian = 
ciple of sinking ships, blowing up magazines, and destroying everything 


before an enemy, may last for a time, and cause temporary embarrass- 
ment, but the security derived from such proceedings is most evanescent, 
and when opposed to a persevering foe, cannot be long in telling against 


those who adopt such an impolitic, unprofessional, and most unusual course 
of proceeding. Truly has it been said, ‘‘ The day of negotiation has passed; 
the feeble artifices of irresolute ministers are at an end. We are now 
entitled to use the language of Powers having two hundred thousand 
effective troops in the Crimea, and, while Russia contends for her pre- 
ponderance in the Euxine, the Allied flotilla sweeps the coasts and har- 
bours of the Sea of Azof.” Was ever greater humiliation to a so-called 
colossal Power? Could the policy of Peter, of Catherine, and of Nicholas, 
so boastfully adopted by the present Czar, have anticipated such a solu- 
tion? The feet of the giant are struck from under its throne, and its seat 
of honour tumbled into the mud of the Sea of Azof. Vatel and Puffen- 
dorf have seldom been more clearly commented upon than at Sebastopol 
and Kertch; and, notwithstanding a temporary check at the first- 
mentioned fortress, the progress of events in the Crimea promote the 


work of peace more surely and more quickly than “all the talents” of 
Vienna vanipotentiaries. 
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Tue bookshop of Signor Piale, in the “Piazza di Spagna,” is the 
Roman substitute for the Englishman’s “ Subscription Library,” ‘“ Club,” 
and “ Agency Office” at home. It is flanked on the one hand by the old 
“ Caffé Greco” in the ‘‘ Condotti,” where, if you wish to study at leisure 
the ruffian costume and farouche airs which the would-be Raphaels of 
the artist-world affect, you can do so under shelter of a cup of good coffee, 
provided you do not insult the attendant by calling him “ cameriere.”* 
On the other side, in the Piazza, Piale’s is bounded by a more modern 
caffe, where, if you can make your way through the “far niente” groups 
who lounge there “ morning,” “ noon,” and “night,” you may be served 
with a tolerable ice! Between these proveditori for bodily wants, Signor 
Piale offers food for your mind in things new and old; “veal English 
and Irish newspapers,” as well as “ Galignani-gleanings,” foreagn editions 
of English authors, “standard” and “ modern,” and this in an unrestricted 
freedom and profusion, which you might not anticipate in the native 
“ habitat” of the “ index prohibitorum librorum.” 

I keep among the “rare and curious” books of my library a volume, of 
which the following is a description: Written in England, in an anti- 
papal strain, marvellous in a degenerate follower of the Whigs of 1688; 
printed by some pirate publisher in republican New York; sold and 
dressed (in the delicate calf livery of Roman binding) under the nose of 
ultra-montane censorship, and brought home again by a smuggling pur- 


chaser, through a thousand “ Dogana” dangers by “ flood and field”— 
T look upon my copy of “ pee ie History of England” as quite a 


literary curiosity in its way, the wonder of which reaches its climax when 
I mention, that of this work (the “trade price” of which is one guinea 
and a half! at home) I became the possessor for about five or six shillings 
—think of this, brother book-purchasers, and sigh—but all evils work their 
own cure at the last, and sooner or later the “ besom of reformation” will 
reach the craft of the bibliopole, as well as other ‘‘ departmental abuses !” 
Besides furnishing his news and his literature, Piale serves, to the 
Englishman at Rome, as his “ general advertiser ;” to his shelves are 
affixed “notices of all kinds,” “of every want and every want’s supply.” 
Here catch the eye, “ Lodgings to Let;” a “piano primo wanted ;” “articles 
of vertu for sale ;” travellers or excursionists desirous to find or to make u 
a party—all proclaim their wants and wishes at Piale’s. One man wo 
for the “far Orient,” and unwilling to give his Long Acre britschka 
“for a song,” announces that “any English gentleman may have the 
use of it to Florence, Geneva, or other given point on the road home- 
wards, for paying the posting.” Does a party travelling ‘ Vetturino” 


* The Caffé Greco at Rome is said to maintain the same absolutism as that old- 
established London City Tavern, where, if you do not call for your dinner accord- 
ing to the formula of the habitués of the house, thus “ A pint of port and beef- 
steak!” you will be indifferently served; should you invert the precise order of 
the words and call for “ A beefsteak and pint of port!” you will fare no better for 
this bungled countersign. In like manner the Caffe Greco, though it might long 
since have taken rank as a foremost Roman coffee-house, will only answer to the 
word “botega” (shop), and serves its customers over the counter; you would in- 
sult the attendant by the term “ cameriere” (waiter), just as the “freeborn” 
American “help” is outraged by being called “ servant.” 
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wish for two or more to complete cargo ?. or does a solitary tourist desire 
to visit Tivoli or Frescati in company? the wish in these, or similar cases, 
is proclaimed in a short notice, inviting further conference, affiché to 
Signor Piale’s bookshelves, as the only advertising medium in Rome. 

“Vacant! four places in a torchlight party to the Vatican,” was an 
announcement which caught my eye one morning, and led to further in- 
quiries, which resulted in engaging for “self and fellows” the vacancies, 
and thereby bringing away some recollections of those wondrous halls of 
statuary, more indelible than a series of visits made in the glare of sun- 
shine, and the stream of visitors on open days, could have impressed on 
the mind. 

A night visit to the Vatican is a matter involving some expense, and 
requiring, it is said, some diplomatic negotiation through artistic drago- 
manship, with the chamberlain, or master of the Vatican Palace ; of this, 
however, I can speak nothing positive, for my party had been framed and 
arranged before I was an admitted participator. I believe the affair must 
be committed to some sculptor of recognised position in Rome, who must 
himself make one of the party, as lecturer on the beauties, arranger of the 
lights, and, moreover, as held answerable for the decorum and good con- 
duct of his convoy. The party must not exceed twelve persons, exclusive 
of the keepers and Swiss guards, and but one party is admissible each 
night. The expense is considerable; hence the anxiety to have the 
full complement, that the proportional charge may be lighter to each. 
The items of this charge are, for the keepers detained on their posts after 
public hours, for Swiss guards on extra duty, obliged to go round with the 
visitors, and themselves, in their picturesque “ Michael Angelo-esgue”* 
costumes, constituting not the least striking part of the exhibition. In 
fact, a night party to the Vatican may be considered tantamount to run- 
ning a ‘special train” on a railway! which, inasmuch as it puts the 
whole establishment on the alert for that single business, must be paid 
for accordingly ; and adding to this the price of lights necessary, which 
alone may be set down at four or five pounds! the whole charge is not 
very unreasonable at about fifteen pounds ! 

The charge for “lights” may seem excessive, but remember that it is, 
as it should be, for “ wax-lights !—illumination fit for men and gods alike.” 
Some years ago, when the conflict raged as to the mode of lighting the 
Houses of Parliament, though reason might demand a vote for the “ phi- 
losopher’s light,” I must own my feelings all ranged themselves on the 
side of stout old Sir Frederick Trench, when he hoisted the flag of the 
“wax candle” as the “light for gentlemen”—if for gentlemen, @ fortiori, 
much more for Gentile gods and emperors, who had reigned and 
flourished before ‘Bude light,” “gas,” or other “new light” was in- 
vented. I found this feeling come strongly over me as I saw whole heca- 
tombs of wax candles, binding in bundles to fasten into the huge reflect- 
ing lanterns, so contrived as to throw the light full on the statues, and 
from the spectators; I then felt to the full than any other kind of illumina- 
tion would have been an unsuited intrusive accompaniment in our visit 
to the white purity of ancient sculpture; the reek of oil-smoke, or the 


* Nothing would seem to have been below or above the grasp of Buonarotte’s 
genius. To his artistic taste is due the plan of the Illumination of the Dome of 


the Vatican; and he is said to have designed the picturesque dress of the Pope’s 
Swiss Guard. 
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droppings of an ill-held oil-lamp, would have been an abomination in 
these classic halls. The glare of gas (could we have commanded it) would 
have flared flauntingly and impertinently on the grave majesty of the 
ancients ranged before us, whereas our shaded wax-lights gave exactly the 
kind and degree of illumination which became the scene—clear, cleanly, 
fragrant, and not overpowering ; even though a wax-dropping should pro- 
fane the Parian smoothness of “ the Apollo,” it would yield as easily ‘ad 
unguem” now, as when of old the sculptor’s nail proved the perfection of 
his work, and now, as then, leave no unworthy stain; so that, in every 
point of view, with “the stout old Tory ” I cry, “the wax-light for gen- 
tlemen for ever!” 

Our “ rendezvous” was fixed for half-past nine o’clock, and the Piazza 
of St. Peter’s, silvered in one corner by the pale moonlight, while the rest 
of the vast area lay in deep shadow, was in itself a “thing of beauty” 
worth a visit at such an hour. We had arrived some time before the 
others, and as each successive carriage drove up to the Vatican porch, the 
roll of the wheels and horses’ hoofs, startling the echoes of the deserted 
passages, was striking in the extreme, while the Pope’s Swiss guard, 
standing to their arms to receive the visitors and inspect the voucher of 
admission, was an exhibition in itself. When the party had all assembled, 
a slight delay occurred, as the officer in command told off a certain 
number of his men to attend us; and while this was being done I sauntered 
forward to a point of view which, often as I had stood, and “turned and 
turned again” to admire, never palled upon my sense of the beautiful—I 
mean the long perspective from the first landing of the “Scala Regia” 
towards the Vatican entrance. I can recal nothing so entirely satisfying 
my idea of the stately in architecture, and the proportionate in perspec- 
tive, as this unrivalled staircase. The Scala di Giganti at Venice is, in 
its measure, fine, and in historic associations interesting, but it wants the 
elegance and vista-like lengthening which constitute the secret of the 
effect of the ‘ Scala Regia” of the Vatican ; and when I reached the first 
landing, the downward perspective to the entrance seemed “ immeasurably 
spread” into a gloom, terminated by the pale gleamy light of the moon as 
in a background, across which the guards and others in the porch flitted 
with twinkling lanterns in their hands like shadows; while the position 
in which I stood was still and sombre as the entrance of a marble tomb. 
It was just one of those situations and moments to make an uneffaceable 
impression. I find, daily, scenes and incidents of travel gradually rubbing 
out of the tablet of memory ; but this, I think, is one which will hold its 
ground until the tablet wears out beneath it. 

All was in order at last, and I rather felt, than saw, that the main 
body of the party was moving up towards me—I heard a hum of subdued 
voices, and saw mere sparks of light gleaming phosphorescently in the 
distance—but all approached with a sonedanh gravity becoming the 
place. I donot know if “silence” be one of the regulated conditions of a 
night visit to the Vatican; but it seems as if such order would have been 
superfluous ; for I doubt much if the noisiest chatterer, or most giggling 
miss in Rome would have been disposed to insult the majesty of the reign- 
ing silence by a smartness or a laugh. We moved on through “ Loggia” 
and “ Galleria,” familiar enough by day, but now showing strange and 
ghostly in the dubious and shifting glimmer of our lanterns. At the 
entrance of the Lapidarian Gallery we found the custodi of the Museum 
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ready to attend us; we traversed this fitting avenue to the halls beyond, 
having its extent of wall covered, on the one hand, with the clear cut,’ 
classical, and cheerless epitaphs of the heathen dead, well confronted on 
the other by the primitive Christian’s language of faith and hope in Ais 
death, carved in the rude gravings of men too earnest to be finical. At 
the further end of this street of tombs, the portals of the halls of statuary 
unclose, and here the preparations for our illumination were completed by 
binding whole sheaves of long wax-candles in bundles of about a dozen each. 
These bundles were placed in open lanterns, on long poles, having a dark 
side to interpose between the light and us. These the attendants bore in 
front, as the lictors may have been supposed to have heralded the Roman 
magistrates of old, and we moved on, marshalled by Mr. M »* the 
sculptor, who directed the whole. This gentleman, at intervals, called a 
halt, directed the light-bearers how to place themselves near particular 
statues and at different points of view, so as to give us, arranged at a 
distance, the best effects of light, shade, and drapery. During these 

uses we were favoured with certain passages of profound sculptile 
ore, which would probably have edified us more if they had not been 
delivered with rather too much of the mannerism of a pedant and the 

onotony of a showman. 

But no amount of pedantry or formality could destroy the wondrous 
effect of the Vatican statues, contemplated at leisure without the inter- 
ruption of crowds, and with light and shade so arranged as to impart to 
solid stone drapery an almost ethereal transparency, and giving to the 
noble Grecian or Roman profiles around the expression of all but breathing’ 
life! Few Vatican visitors will have forgotten a bust of the “young 
Augustus,” a wonderful conception of refined beauty in that transient 
stage between the boy and the man— 


Ere sorrow yet has dimm’d the eye, - 
Or time has taught to sow in tears. 


This beautiful bust seldom lacked a gazer or group of gazers, endeavour- 
ing to read in the youthful expression of the lord of the “ Augustan 
Age” those elements of character traceable in the more developed features 
of his statue at Florence, and which marked and stained the after-career 
of him who, as the price of empire, delivered up Cicero to the slaughter, 
and, both by his patronage and example, gave to his times that tinge of 
refined sensuality which marks, as with a date, the incipient decline of 
the sterner virtues of old Rome. Looked at in the daylight, one might 
imagine that something false and dissolute could be traced in the linea- 
ments of the impassive marble; but, with the warm glow of torchlight 
on the features, giving a blush of life and youthful modesty to the rounded 
cheeks and exquisitely-chiselled profile, it seemed almost impossible to 


connect deceit or vice with a countenance which might well have been the 
original for the line 


Ingenui puer vultus—ingenuique pudoris. 


* There are two gentlemen of this name in Rome. I had made the acquaint- 
ance of one of them in his studio; and a chief inducement to join the party had 
been the hope of being gratified by his clear and intelligent expositions of the 


rules of his art, and the beauties of the Vatican statuary; but—it was the other 
Mr. M—— we had! 
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We looked for a fine effect from the lighting-up of the colossal and 
allegoric statue of the Nile, but were peer The massive body. 
and recumbent attitude of the principal figure, and the confused shadows 
thrown by the smaller, made the whole, as it were, a great blotch in the 
midst of a galaxy of light; and with one consent we turned from this 
monster allegory to feast our eyes upon three figures in the same hall, which 
may probably be called the masterpieces of draped statuary, and which 
stood near and perfect in their several types of execution. ‘These were a 
“ Juno” (a true “ Regina Divum”’); the “ Minerva,” called the “ Minerva 
Medica”—a model of draped majesty; while not far off stood the “‘ Mother 
of Germanicus,” graceful in the robes of a Roman matron, and contest- 
ing with the Divinities the palm of excellence. The lights were so dis- 
posed as to give the draperies of these magnificent statues the effect of 
transparencies, and almost to delude the beholder into a belief that the 
robes, which fell in graceful folds about their persons, might have been 
held up, examined as to their texture, or rearranged by the hand of a 
tirewoman ! 

With a remark, en passant, that the effect of basso-relievo sculpture 
is wonderfully brought out by the judicious placing of torchlight, let us 
hasten our party to the Belvedere Cabinets, in the common anxiety to 
examine how, in the Laocoon group, 


A father’s love, and mortal’s agony, 
With an immortal patience blending, 


would show by torchlight ; and also to prove whether the day-god’s power 
to “enchant the world” would survive the set of his own lummary, 
and prevail into “the witching hours of night.” 

When I first paid my “devoirs” to these chefs-@euvre of scul 
ture in their retired and peculiar closets, I was disposed to murmur at the 
judgment which withdrew them from the general exhibition, and from 
asserting their superiority in immediate comparison with and against all 
competitors. Reflection and experience, however, have corrected this 
first opinion, and I now fully subscribe to the fitness of the arrangement, 
which affords what may be called the “ private entrée” to each admirer, 
and allows him to give his individual attention to the models of excellence 
before him. I can now, too, better appreciate that genuine modesty in 
which the great modern sculptor complained of having his “ Boxers” re- 
tained in too close proximity to the shrine, where, during the enforced 
absence of the presiding divinity, they had not unbecomingly stood as 
“loca tenentes.” As specimens of modern sculpture, and of their own 
type of art, the ‘“Creugas’ and Damoxenes” of Canova are far above 
standard excellence, and may, without question, take a first rank. But 
when “ The Apollo” resumed his pedestal, it was but scant justice and an 
ambiguous compliment to hold his substitutes to the test of a constant 
comparison between their plebeian attitudes and the “ beautiful disdain” 
of his commanding aspect—between their coarse, muscular development 
of thews and sinews, and that magnificent ideal of strength and beauty 
so well described by one of his laureates as 


Too fair to worship, too divine to love. 
The Apollo should stand alone, alike with reference to allowing the be- 
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holder to enjoy with undivided attention, and to the unfairness to any 
known statue, ancient or modern, of being placed in invidious comparison, 
unless, indeed, we are to except his female counterpart, the presiding 
goddess of the Florentine tribune—“ the Venus!” 

The torch-bearers were so placed behind the Apollo and Laocoon as to 
be quite hid from the spectators; we saw but the rich glow from their 
lights thrown upwards and through the marble. I have occasionally read, 
but cannot profess to have understood, dissertations upon the different 

ualities of the ancient marbles of statuary, the “ Pentelic” and “ Parian,” 

the “Greek and Italian.” I am unable to enter into their qualities, but it 
is certain that there are differences observable even by an uninstructed 
eye; for while one kind of marble presents, even on its surface, a gritty 
and crystalline structure, another offers to sight, as well as touch, a 
compact flesh-like density, giving the appearance, as well as reality, of 
the highest finish; and yet it was this most seemingly dense marble which 
proved the most permeable by the strong torchlight held behind it, and 
allowed the imagination to realise most the idea of an etherealised body, 
luminous and glowing, in a light never vouchsafed to the eye of common 
visitors, and which better enables the beholder to realise the idea said to 
— in the statue of Apollo in his character of “‘ Python Slayer,” 
when 

Burns his indignant cheek with vengeful fire, 

And his lip quivers with insulting (?) ire. 

Firm fix’d his tread, yet light, as when on high 

He walks th’ impalpable and pathless sky. 


I have borrowed these lines from Milman’s prize poem on the Apollo, 
and doing so, venture to question the fitness of one, and but one of the 
epithets in these polished couplets ; “ insulting” is scarce the term for the . 
expression of the “ heav’nly archer’s” face; the consciousness of achieved 
conquest, and the ease of nerved and resistless power, is the prevailing 
character of the countenance, while the term insulting seems low, and of 
the earth earthy—scarce worthy of the subject, or of the otherwise well- 
re epithets of this short first-fruits of Mr. Milman’s poetic taste and 

eling. 

To dwell upon the other busts and statues to which our attention was 
in turn directed, would be tedious. We grew somewhat weary at last of 
studying the minutiz of light and shade, and there was relief and great 
enjoyment in lingering behind the torch-bearers and viewing the grander 
effects of light thrown into the obscurity of these vast halls, and catching 
transient gleams reflected back from the endless and solemn array of 
dignity, beauty, intellect, and majesty, through which we passed along. 
The wonder of these larger scenes rs illumination is not least impressive 
in passing through the Hall of Animals, where, in every variety of posture 
and expression, ‘‘ rampant,” salient,“ passant,” “couchant,” the monsters 
of the forests rage, roar, crouch, or couch around you; but the crowning 
effect of the exhibition is when the lights are so disposed as to enable 
us to take our stand on the staircase leading to what is called the “ Hall 
of the Car,” and look into the downward perspective of the halls below, 
until the illumination shaded off into most profound gloom. Here was, 
indeed, a wondrous effect, presenting an unmatched combination of sta- 


tuary and architecture, while in the foreground, in strong relief, stood 
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out one of the huge porphyry “ sarcophagi,” supposed once to have held 
the ashes of an empress, and now furnishing a “ stage property” for an 
exhibition to a motley group of stranger tourists; the contrasts and sense ~ 
of contrast forced upon one at every step we tread in Old Rome are 
endless and overwhelming. 

Night wanes, and our wax-lights wax low, and it is time to retrace our 
steps through the long avenues of these stern, stony ancients : there is a 
relief in the feeling that we have accomplished the expedition, and yet a 
desire occasionally to linger a while by some statue not enough studied 
in our onward route; but no! the rule is “absolute’—no pause on the 
return journey through the Vatican. We retrace our steps regularly and 
rapidly, but once more I contrive to have a look at the party descending 
the beautiful length of the palace-staircase and hall beyond, and to de- 
scend it alone with nothing to disturb the effect but the echo of my own 
footsteps ; and I paced the hall so slowly, that when I emerged into the 
moonlight of the piazza I was greeted with a scolding suggestion “that I 
had better keep watch on the ‘ Scala Regia’ all night.” I received the 
correction as meekly as Dickens’s “ Mr. Davis,” who was for ever losing 
himself in the tombs and deserted passages of “ Old Rome.” 

R. 


THE RIGHT MEN IN THE RIGHT PLACES. 


Ir is very necessary that the Administrative Reformers should arrive at 
a clear understanding as to the precise object which they really wish to 
achieve, otherwise there is no small danger of the whole movement 
speedily evaporating, and no tangible result being accomplished. The 
- of “the Right Man in the Right Place” is a very plausible ery, and, 
following upon certain disasters alleged to have arisen from having the 
wrong man in the wrong place, it is no wonder that it should have been 
widely and vigorously taken up, and shouted equally by the clever man 
and the blockhead through the length and breadth of the land. And 
this simple fact of the perfect unanimity prevailing upon the point sug- 
gests the inquiry whether the cry, or the motto, truly expresses that which 
the Administrative Reformers desire to grasp and to secure. The veriest 
stickler for the present system is quite ready to allow that no man 
should fill a place unless he is fit for it; but then he contends that the 
man most likely to be competent is the man who has been carefull 
trained in the old-fashioned, jog-trot routine, and in respect of su 
training he would give the preference to this candidate over the man who 
may scarcely ever have passed through Downing-street or even entered a 
government office, but who may, nevertheless, have sagacity, and energy, 
and business knowledge enough to outweigh the stock possessed by t 
whole body of ministers and their employés. With all deference to the 
able and intelligent men who have originated this praiseworthy move- 
ment, we cannot help thinking that a little less declamation, and some- 
thing more of definition as to the qualifications which they think should 
be possessed by those holding government appointments, would tend more 
thoroughly to satisfy the men whose support is really worth having that 
there is a distinct practical object to be achieved, which, without turmoil, 
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without display, will be steadily pursued until it has been perfectly 
attained. 

But it appears to us that there is a second point well worthy of most 
careful consideration, and by no means so easily dealt with as the first. 
We may regret, the country may regret, that men with mayhap few 
recommendations other than nicely-trimmed whiskers, may occupy places 
which would be so much more fitly filled by such men as Sir Morton 
Peto, Mr. Lindsay, Mr. Lowe, or Mr. Laing; but it were absurd to 
suppose that such elaborate machinery as an Administrative Reform 
Association is necessary to obtain for any or all of these gentlemen certain 
positions leading in due course to those invested with the highest import- 
ance. Supposing the country to have been asleep somewhat in regard to 
the qualifications requisite for high office, it can be but necessary to point 
attention to the fact to define clearly that which should be iz a man 
before he assumes a post of responsibility, and then to set forth certain 
men who, though as we have said they may have no titles and no 
aristocratic connexions—though they may have worked their way upwards 
in the most literal sense—are, nevertheless, the right men—the men of 
clear heads and strong wills, the men of broad, mental backs—fitted for 
and even delighting in heavy burdens; and, we say, there can be no 
question that these latter will soon find themselves fairly carried by the 
great mass of the people into their proper positions, and called upon to 
render to their country that service which she may rightly claim of every 
loving and dutiful son. 

But the question is, are there not many men pining and starving in 
garrets—men who have not been able to surmount the obstacles which 
others have overcome, for they may have been sorely hindered by weak 
health, or so perpetually harassed from early manhood by urgent require- 
ments on the part of those dependent upon them, that the mere getting 
daily bread has formed an all-absorbing task, but yet men of lofty minds 
and large capacities—who could and who would have rendered essential 
service to the State if there had been any means by which they could 
have brought themselves into notice, and shown the powers with which 
they had been endowed? A clever man in one of the humbler grades, 
how many are the chances that any strivings he may make to mount up- 
wards will be utterly unsuccessful? His ability must be bent to his occu- 
pation for it to turn to any account at all; if it journey out of his occupa- 
tion, or if it be of that character that it must seek out worthy employ- 
ment, and is useless upon unworthy, then it had been better for its pos- 
sessor that he had had nothing to distinguish him from ordinary mortals, 
that his brain had been as dull and as plodding as that of the least in- 
tellectual of his fellow-labourers. A high and a soaring mind—a mind 
of large grasp and extended range—a mind which could fairly grapple 
with the requirements of a nation—what a curse it must be to have such 
a mind as this and be compelled with tears and lamentations to drag it 
down to, perchance, the’ poorest and most mechanical employment. And 
is it a far-fetched notion that there are many minds of this lofty character 
possessed by men who dare not let them travel for a moment out of the 
most limited field ? For the cry of dependent relatives may be in their ears, 
and the demand to abstain from aught that is speculative and bestow 
undivided attention upon the most humbling occupation so long as it be 
remunerative—so long as it will bring the bread which must be got—is 
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never ceasing, and will not cease until death shall bring release from toil. 
We believe that we might call forth from many a strange corner in this 
great city, and this great country, men who would put to shame, as far 
as sturdy strength of intellect is concerned, the larger portion of those 
who now rank boastfully amongst the legislators of the nation. We say 
we might call them forth; alas! they cannot come else. The burdens we 
have alluded to are upon them. The work which brings the means of 
subsistence must be adhered to, it must not be slighted, and it would be 
slighted if the inclination were followed, and thoughts of capacity for a 
different sphere were listened to and allowed, by-and-by, to create dis- 
satisfaction at present insignificance, and desire to strike out into a bolder 
and nobler ou They cannot come else. Without the call they will 
live and die as their fathers did before them. With the call, they will 
come forth, and their unfettered intellects, placed in the road in which 
they are fitted to travel, will march forward to those conquests over evil 
and over wrong, over causes of sorrow and of sin, which have been 
hitherto unachieved, but which may be won in a later and a brighter 
day, when the right men shall have set themselves to their accom- 
plishment. 

Is not this a thought for the Administrative Reformers? It is some- 
thing—it is much—to secure an entrance into the cabinet of men already 
favourably known in public life as men whose success privately is to no 
small extent a guarantee that they would be successful in dealing with 
the affairs of the country. But duns is something more to be done. 


The talent that lies hid, the talent that exists but is depressed, is crushed 


by untoward circumstances, is to be elicited, is to be summoned and 
called into display—a machinery is to be devised for detecting the gold, 
in however remote a corner it may be buried. It may be done; it is not 
impossible; and when the result shall have been secured, when so it shall 
be that the poor but gifted man shall not feel, as now, that everything is 
against him, but that all is in his favour, the way is open, the goal is 
before him, the prize may be won equally by the peer and the peasant, 
then, indeed, a blessing will rest upon the Administrative Reformers— 
they will have conferred upon this land a boon which no man can esti- 
mate, and the advantage of which will be felt to remotest ages. 

And if we were to accomplish anything like this state of things, what 
immeasurable benefits would accrue to the nation! If superior intelligence 
never lacked encouragement, never wanted fit subjects for its attention, 
was never allowed to pine away in obscurity, or was never sneered and 
scoffed at and trampled under foot because its owner might have but few 
sovereigns in his pocket and owned not a solitary rood of land, how 
quickly we should find the brilliant results in every direction to which we 
‘might turn our gaze. Believing, as we do, that you cannot pursue a more 
hopeful course for improvement of the morality of a nation than by 
advancement of its intellectuality, we believe that this powerful stimulus 
to talent, this strong inducement to every man to regard the cultivation 
of his mind as indeed an object worthy of his constant solicitude, would 
indirectly infuse into the mass far higher emotions, far worthier aspira- 
tions, than can be found amongst them at this time. A man, even in 
quite a humble rank, if he knew that mental ability would assuredly be 
recognised and helped forward through certain established channels, 
would have an earnest incentive to consider whether the hour now spent 
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in the pot-house might not be much more profitably occupied in the 
reading or class-room of the Literary Institution. The subject of mental 
improvement does not possess, now, much interest to those who, hereafter, 
might devote to it their very best energies. We must own ourselves, 
that if we earned a livelihood by making chairs, we should turn but a 
dull ear to dissertations on the beauty of learning, the value of correct 
reasoning, or the service of profound meditation—but our hearing would 
be wonderfully quickened, and our interest greatly awakened, if the next 
moment we were told that the fortunate possessor of vigorous mental 
capacity might be sure of honour and preferment, the path being pur- 
posely smoothed for his progress, and every assistance afforded him on his 
upward journey. We might have something within us whispering reasons 
for belief that in a higher sphere than that in which now we insignifi- 
cantly worked we could accomplish things worthy of admiration, and the 
hours hitherto wasted in vulgar and perhaps degrading pleasures might 
henceforth be zealously devoted to the cultivation of our intellect and the 
testing its powers. 

It will be seen, then, that we take a very extended view of this question 
of Administrative Reform, or rather to Administrative Reform we would 
add “ Aid to Talent.” As we have said, we think the ensuring in future 
that the right men shall fill the right places is an object which will not 
be found very difficult. We go further, and ask for a plan whereby the 
right (the really gifted) men, wherever they may be, may be drawn from 
their obscurity, invited to show themselves before the world, and helped 
to fame and to fortune. We want some strong arm extended to succour 
and support shrinking ability—bid it come forth—bid it be bold—tell it 
that England is wanting now, perhaps, more than she ever wanted before 
—ay, and if we judge rightly, will want hereafter even more than she 
does now—the very best help her very best sons can give her. And who 
are her best sons—are they already known? The comparatively few names 
over which our eye now glances, do they represent the most brilliant 
talents, the soundest judgments, the clearest sagacity which this country 
can boast? Far be it from us to join in anything like a howl or a clamour 
against our public men, but we do think that there are men yet behind 
the scenes who, if louder roar the tempest, will spring forth as the men 
who, under Heaven’s mercy, have ever appeared, when dark clouds have 
impended over our land, strong and sturdy enough to battle with any 
evils, and win for us a victory against any enemies. But why should it 
be that not until disappointment shall have deepened into depression, 
not until disaster shall have increased unto defeat, that we shall have 
reason to look for the coming of these men? Why not, while the sky is 
comparatively clear—why not, while the cloud is only as a man’s hand— 
summon them forth to arrest the progress of evil and avert the danger 
threatening our peace. Why should it always be that not until a blow 
is fallen there should be an exceeding great cry. The wisdom will be to 
shake off the apathy which may have crept over us, to banish sleep from 
our eyelids, to see things as they are in their faultiness, to see them as 
we would have them in their beauty and perfect state, and invoking God’s 
blessing on our efforts, to go forward with all our energies on the great 


work of rendering our old dear land free from every reproach and worthy 
of all admiration. 
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THE MORMONS IN UTAH. 


On the 24th of July, 1847, the Mormons arrived at their new settle- 
ment in Utah, after enduring an almost unparalleled amount of persecu- 
tion, which could only be possible in that land of freedom where they 
had originally slated, their banner. Their prophet had been massacred 
by a barbarous and fanaticised mob, and the scattered remnants of the 
persecuted band sought a shelter beyond the Rocky Mountains, where 
even bears and Indians appeared to them more merciful foes than the 
white brothers whom they left behind them. Since the arrival of the 
earliest pioneers on the Salt Lake, the history of the people of Joseph 
Smith has been an almost uninterrupted succession of fortunate events, 
and a continued progress in welfare and prosperity. But before we take 
a glance at this history, let us say 3 few words deen the country which 
the Mormons now inhabit. 

This district, generally called by the members of the sect “ the 
Valley,” occupies nearly a central position between the borders of Mis- 
souri and the new state of California. Surrounded by uninhabitable 
forests and marshes, it resembles an oasis in the desert. To the west 
extends, for nearly five hundred miles, a prairie denuded of forest vege- 
tation, and terminating in the gigantic precipices of the Rocky Moun- 
tains; to the east are barren salt steppes, traversed at intervals by steep 
chains of hills; and to the north and south rise precipitous mountain 
ranges. The Mormon settlements are situated in a basin, the northern 
part of which is occupied by the Great Salt Lake, nearly in the centre 
of the Rocky Mountains—a chain, running from north to south, through 
nearly sixteen degrees of latitude, here and there transversely cut by 
precipitous ravines, called kanyons. These kanyons form the only 
roads through the mountains. ‘The best-known passes are the southern, 
leading to the great coal-bed, through which the Green River rushes, 
and the pass on the Bear River. The latter was used by the Mormons, 
and forms the usual route for emigrants from the East to California. 

This great basin lies more than four thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, between the Wasatch and Nevada Mountains. It bears the 
character of a desert. The only fertile districts to be found are at the 
base of the mountains, which rise to a height of above three thousand 
feet. In the centre of the basin there is no water; for the snow, which 
collects on the mountains in winter, is not sufficient to feed permanently 
the streams and rivulets. The basin is about five hundred miles in 
diameter, and it is in the north-east that the Mormons have established 
themselves. Here several rivers afforded them an opportunity of in- 
creasing the strip of arable soil by draining. The country in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Salt Lake is level, and rises imperceptibly to the 
north and west for several miles, till it reaches the mountains. The soil 
is here thoroughly sandy, and cannot be employed for agricultural pur- 
poses. To the north there is only a narrow strip of arable land between 
the lake and the mountains. ‘To the east things are rather better. 
Lastly, to the south, we find the lovely valleys of the Jordan and the 
Tuilla, divided by the Oquirrh Mountains, and separated from the sandy 
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plain by the crest of the Traverse Mountain. They are watered by 
countless streams, and continually covered with rich grass. On the 
mountain slopes, however, only bunch-grass grows, and that merely 
during the warm months. When it rains in the valleys, snow falls in 
the mountains; and, during the winter, snow frequently lies in the 
ravines, with a depth of one hundred feet. The pasture-land in the 
valley bottoms is excellently adapted for agriculture. The potato flou- 
rishes in an extraordinary manner, and the turnip attains an incredible 
size. If we assume that the acre of ploughed land will yield 2000 lbs. 
of wheat-flour, each square mile will support about 4000 persons, 
deducting half for pasturage, and thus covering the demand for meat. 
Such a large number will, however, hardly congregate here. Still the 
territory, in any case, can support a million of souls. If we remember, 
also, that it extends in a southerly direction beyond the verge of the 
great basin, into a district where the perme and the sugar-cane 
prosper; that it contains an abundance of ironstone and inexhaustible 
beds of coals ; that it has the most excellent pasturage ; and that in every 
direction there is abundant water-power for building manufactories, 
— can be no doubt that a rich and powerful state may be established 
ere. 

In Central Utah there are three salt lakes, the largest of which is so 
strongly impregnated with salt, that persons bathing in its waters only 
sink in to their shoulders. Its banks are covered in summer with the 
skeletons of insects and fish, which venture down the rivers into it; for 
no living creature can live in it. The salt-boilers state that they obtain 
two quarts of salt from three quarts of water. The lake is nearly one hun- 
dred miles in length, and contains several very pleasant-looking islands, 
the largest of which is extremely mountainous. Round the lake numerous 
warm springs gush out of the earth, and collect in ponds and marshes. 
In these, countless flocks of aquatic birds disport themselves, who pass the 
winter here, as no snow settles. At various spots springs of different 
temperatures are found close together, some so hot that the slightest 
immersion of the hand is painful ; others, again, icy cold; some saline ; 
others strongly impregnated with sulphur or iron; while others supply 
the farmers around with the most splendid drinking-water. 

The mountains and valleys are thronged with game, bears, panthers, 
antelopes, stags, and hares. In the rapidly-flowing streams of the Kan- 
yons exquisitely-flavoured trout swim ; in the slower waters of the plain 
there are pike and other edible fish in great quantities. In the ozier 
beds of the salt marshes countless ducks and geese brood, and the shep- 
herd lads fetch boat-loads of eggs from the islands of the lakes, which the 
pelicans, herons, mews, and cranes lay there. There is a deficiency of 
wood, which makes itself very perceptibly felt. In the plain the bush- 
like cotton-wood is the sole representative of the vegetable world, and 
that is only found on the banks of the rivers. In the mountains are 
found small forests of firs and cedars, and among them dwarf maples 
and oaks. But many of the farmers must perform long journeys to 
obtain the necessary wood for building and firing. The more open dis- 
tricts are exposed to the fires lighted by the Indians to kill and roast the 
grasshoppers which collect in summer, and which they devour in winter. 
The Mormons have prohibited this, as far as they can, and it is to be 
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hoped that the plains, which are now only covered with grass, will 
gradually produce forests and bushes. 

The atmosphere in the valley is extremely healthy, and “so pure that 
breathing is quite a pleasure.” 

In the desert during summer curious mirages are seen, converting @ 
walking-stick into a gigantic beam, a few travellers into legions, and sum- 
moning up by their magic art magnificent gardens on the barren steppe. 
The mosquitoes are only troublesome in the vicinity of the salt marshes, 
but near the ravines the cool breezes blowing through the valleys and 
tempering the hot summer air dispel them. 

We have thus given a sketch of the country of the future State of De- 
seret. Deseret, in New Egyptian, signifies the “ Honey Bee,” and the con- 
duct of the Mormons, in founding villages and towns in this country, has 
been such as fully to justify the name. In five days an immense tract was 
ploughed up and sown with potatoes, and the stream dammed up which 
was to irrigate the field by means of ditches. Three weeks later, a strong 
fort, consisting of blockhouses surrounded by palisades, had risen, and 
in the following year there stood on the spot where the priests had cried, 
on the 24th of July, “ Here let us build ourselves huts,” a town containing 
about 6000 inhabitants. But it was proved here that ce n’est que le 
premier pas qui cotite. The winter of 1847-48 was certainly so mild 
that the settlers were enabled to continue their field labours, but the pro- 
visions they had brought with them were nearly expended, and, not to 
starve, they ate the hides of the animals they killed, and dug for roots, in 
imitation of the primitive owners of the soil. 

A still more fearful chastisement fell upon the people of God in the 
next spring. When the seed sown under such melancholy circumstances 
began to rise from the ground, and caused them to form the brightest 
anticipations of the future, swarms of greedy locusts came down from the 
Timpanoga Mountains to annihilate them. It was a fearfully-shaped 
animal, without wings, thick-legged, of a black colour, with a large head 
and immense eyes, like a “beast of a giant bug,” as a Mormon from 
Liverpool expressed himself. It crawled down into the valley, and tuft 
after tuft of the young corn disappeared before the teeth of these mur- 
derers, as if cut down with the sickle. In vain did the luckless farmers 
surround their fields with water-courses. In vain did whole families strive 
to keep the black army at bay with branches and brands. The brutes 
swam across the water, outflanked the defenders, and caused fearful 
damage. In vain did they re-sow the fields, in some instances, three or four 
times. Nothing was left but the force of prayer. They made trial of it, 
and lo! the Great Jehovah, or his Prophet, effected a miracle. Count- 
less flocks of white birds, with red beaks and legs, came from the islands 
of the Salt Lake to the assistance of the combatants of the black Gog 
and Magog, and quicker than the locusts swallowed the corn did the 
mews dispose of the locusts. From break of day they regaled themselves 
till nightfall. When the stomach was overladen, they had recourse to 
the same system as Vitellius, and returned like that dauntless gourmand 
to their work of mastication, until they had entirely disposed of the 
banquet which Dame Nature had so bountifully spread for them. 

This miracle, which saved the greater part of the harvest, has been 
repeated every year, and we may therefore be permitted to regard it as a 
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natural phenomenon, which took place annually long before this new exodus 
of new Israel. The fields, defended by this powerful ally, however, pro- 
duced such an abundant crop, that the emigrants, attracted the next year 
by the gold of California, who passed in masses through Deseret, pur- 
chased corn there cheaper than they could do at Fort Laramie, which lies 
some four hundred miles nearer to civilisation. 

That Californian gold, however, brought a trial for the youthful 
colony, which might easily have terminated in its overthrow. The Mor- 
mons, who had fought in Mexico under General Kearney, were just 
at that period disbanded at the spot where the first grains of the yellow 
dust were found, and it is even asserted that Sutler’s workmen, who made 
this eventful discovery, were Mormons. Be this as it may, many members 
of the sect had found opportunities in California to dig for gold, and 
when they returned to their poorer brethren in the mountains with the 
glittering proceeds of their labour, and displayed to them the treasures 
which could be picked up, not two hundred miles from the Salt Lake, 
by handfuls, it would have been extraordinary if the “ yellow fever,” 
which then raged through the whole of America, had not attacked them, 
and impelled them to set out for Ophir. This, in fact, occurred. But 
the leaders were too clever and influential to allow their craving to attain 
fruition. ‘They warned them by a proclamation against an immediate 
departure to the diggings, which would be equivalent to a dissolution of 
the community, and their appeal was effectual, though the temptation 
was so powerful, and the danger concealed behind the bait was not so 
visible to the uneducated man. Only a few hundred left, and the friendly 
advice was given them to bid an eternal farewell to their friends. At 2 
later date, however, the god of the Mormons, through the mouth of his 
prophet Young, ordered his saints to despatch bands from time to time 
_ several months to the mines, whence they returned with a rich 

est. 

The Mormons are now on tolerably good terms with their neighbours, 
the Utahs and other mountain tribes. At starting it was not so. The 
point where they first settled is situated in the “war grounds” of the 
Snake-diggers and the Utah Indians—that is, on neutral ground. 
When the Mormons, however, extended their researches to the north and 
south, they came to spots which the Indians regarded as their own pro- 
perty, and where they alone ought to fish and hunt. They complained 
that their winter camping-grounds were being taken from them and the 
game scared away. The Schoshones threatened an attack, but thought 
twice about it, and kept the peace. Not so the Utahs. In the winter 
of 1849 they commenced all sorts of annoyances; shot several head of 
cattle belonging to the Mormons, and boasted of it; broke into isolated 
farm-houses to terrify the women and steal provisions; and, finally, com- 
pelled the colonists to retire to the Fort of Utah Valley. At head- 
quarters peaceful measures were first tried, and when the Red Skins would 
not consent to them, war was declared. Two companies of the Legion of 
Zion joined the levies of the Utah Valley, and the Indians were imme- 
diately attacked. They had taken up a position in the dried-up water- 
course of the Timpanoga, where they were protected by the cotton-wood 
bushes and willow stumps growing there. But, after a three days’ 
skirmish, in which the assailants retired by night to the fort, they were 
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driven out of their entrenchments by the Mormon rifles and cannon. The 
Mormons had only one killed and several wounded. The Red Skins, on 
the other hand, lost a great number, as the measles had attacked them 
during their retreat to the cold ravines of the mountains ; among others, 
the “ Old Giant Stag,” a chief who had long been the terror of the Utah 
Valley. A portion of them were driven up the Table Mountain. They 
were persuaded to come down and surrender. They were guarded during 
the night, and ordered in the morning to lay down their arms. They 
refused, and uttered menaces. ‘The Mormons fired on them, and nearly 
all were killed. The remainder, after cutting their way through a picket, 
attempted to escape across the ice. They were, however, pursued by 
horsemen and cut down toa man. In the following year the Utahs re- 
ceived a second lesson, and their chief, Patsowitz, was taken prisoner and 
hanged. ‘This summary process has made such an impression on them 
that they have since remained quiet. Fe lost about forty men 
altogether; and the war band of “Old Stick in the Head” was so 
weakened that he was compelled to sue for peace. A large number of 
prisoners was taken, mostly women and children. They were placed in 
tents, under the guns of Fort Utah, until they could be dispersed among 
the families in the valley. Abundant food was given them, and it was a 
pleasure to see the half-starved wretches eating. But the attempt to 
accustom them to civilised life by distributing them among the several 
families was quite a failure, for, as soon as summer came, they quitted 
the farms and fled to their homes in the Snowy Mountains. 

In the mean while the Mormons continually founded new colonies, but 
the first of them still remained the capital. It lies on the right bank of 
a beautiful clear stream, which the leaders of the sect (who cleverly see 
in their history repeated allusions to the events and relations of the life 
of the people of Israel) christened the Western Jordan, and through 
which a sweet-water lake, called by the Mormons the Sea of Tiberias, 
pours its waters into the Great Salt Lake, which lies about one hundred feet 
lower. This chief settlement, which at first consisted merely of a fort 
surrounded by tents, but was soon converted into a town of blockhouses 
and little tiled cottages, was called New Jerusalem. How rapidly and 
energetically the settlers laboured is proved by the fact that this fort, 
which formed a square, each side nearly two thousand feet in length, was 
completed within six months; and that in the same period six thousand 
acres of land were ploughed, sown, and begirt by a fence thirteen miles 
long. This took place in 1847, when, also, five saw and flour-mills were 
built, several roads levelled, and large districts examined in the neigh- 
bourhood. In 1849 the Mormons took possession of the Utah Valley, as 
well as those of Tuilla and St. Pete, sent numerous missionaries to France, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Italy, and were greatly reinforced by bands 
arriving from the eastern states and England. In 1850 a university 
was founded, four schools opened, several towns established, farms formed 
in the valley of the Little Salt Lake, two ironworks building, a large 
town-house, and two magazines to receive the tithes completed, and the 
irrigation of the country set about. 

Very soon after surmounting the difficulties of colonisation, steps were 
taken to regulate the relations of the community with regard to the 
United States. Under the presidency of the priest a territorial constitu- 
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tion was drawn up, in which the state in formation was called Deseret, a 
part of the Pacific littoral was claimed as forming a portion of it, hclding 
slaves was prohibited within the states, but no other deviations from the 
constitution of the other states were proposed. The central government 
in Washington, when this proposition was handed in, did not feel dis- 
posed to consent to the wishes of the Mormons in their full extent. It 
ignored the New Egyptian name of Deseret, probably thinking the Indian 
name of Utah more harmonious, and declined to yield the coast-range, 
which the Mormons demanded for connexion with the sea, and for their 
perfect independence from other states. In the bill which passed through 
Congress in 1850, in reply to this proposition of the inhabitants of 
Deseret, it was stated that the new territory ‘“ should be bounded in the 
west by the state of California, in the north by the Oregon territory, 
and in the east and south by the waste, which separates the 
streams pouring into the great basin (of the Salt Lake)-from those which 
flow into the Rio Colorado and the Mexican Gulf.” By the same decree 
of Congress a territorial government was established for the territory ; 
and in October, 1850, the President Fillmore appointed the authorities, 
seven in number, of whom, in addition to Brigham Young, appointed 
governor, three others were chosen from the Mormons. 

The people of Deseret were not at all satisfied with this temporary 
arrangement, but still they yielded to necessity, and proved it by sending 
delegates to Congress, and receiving politely the non-Mormon territorial 
authorities, who arrived in 1851. Disputes, however, soon broke out 
between them and the leaders of the sect. The judges found nothing to 
do, as the Mormons applied to their bishops to arrange their quarrels, 
and they often decided in a manner quite at variance with common law. 
Young employed the revenues of the territory to very different purposes 
from those which his duties as governor bound him. Repeatedly the 
gentlemen from the east were given to understand that they only yielded 
to necessity in accepting the decrees passed in Washington. Repeatedly 
they made them feel that they were only tolerated and regarded as super- 
fluities, heathens as they were in the community of a church governed 
by God, which was at the same time the true state. They perceived this 
and returned home, and their offices were temporarily filled by members 
of the sect. 

By this the dissension between the priesthood in Deseret and the go- 
vernment in Washington became a patent fact. Young, however, still 
managed to evade a breach. To render such conflicts impossible for the 
future, and to obtain as speedily as possible the greatest amount of inde- 
pendence for their flourishing theocracy, every lever was set in motion in 
order to induce all the Saints scattered over the world to immigrate, and 
so raise the population to that amount which the American constitution 
requires before a territory can assume the character and name of a state. 
Pressing invitations were sent out by the College of Apostles, begeing 
all the Saints no longer to defer their march to the new Zion. Consider- 
able sums were spent to facilitate the performances of their religious 
duties among the poorer classes. In Liverpool, the emigration office, 
established several years before, and managed by one of the apostles, was 
greatly enlarged. Lastly, all along the road through the United States 
and the western deserts stations were established for the support and 
assistance of the pilgrims. 
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The result answered their expectations. The Saints in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, in large numbers obeyed the summons of their 
high-priest in America. — after ship filled with future citizens of 
Deseret quitted Liverpool, and caravans on caravans of these obedient 
sons of the church clomb the Rocky Mountains to join their brethren in 
the promised valley. In order to keep up the emigration, the conversion 
of the European pagans was undertaken more zealously than ever. The 
missionaries of Brigham Young sought to establish themselves every- 
where, and make proselytes, and in those cases where they were unsuc- 
cessful the fault does not attach to their want of zeal and talent. They 
wandered to France, Norway, Russia, even to Italy, where the revolu- 
tion had thrown open the portals for their entrance. They appeared in 
Palestine, to teach the Jews that the Messiah and His kingdom were at 
hand. On the market-places of Cairo and Alexandria, in the squares of 
Calcutta and Bombay, they warned the people to fly from the wrath of 
Heaven. They did all this without being acquainted with any of the 
languages at the outset, without being cognisant of the circumstances of 
the people, nor were they able to compensate for these two great defici- 
encies by having a well-filled purse at command. 

Animated with extraordinary zeal, these street preachers literally obey 
the command “call aloud and spare not,” and baptise by dozens those 
who evince their readiness “ to bow the knee before this name.” Man 
return from such exertions with injured lungs and ruined health; but this 
is repaid by the renown of special piety and the honour they feel, when 
the brethren point to them and say, “ See, that is the holy man who 
gained so many souls to the Lord by his indefatigable preaching in the 
streets of 

Their success has been very varying. In Great Britain the church of 
the Latter-day Saints counted in 1851 no less than 30,747 members, and 
within fourteen years the priests had baptised more than 50,000 persons 
in the new gospel, and sent nearly 17,000 of them to America—numbers 
which would sound fabulous did we not unhappily know the fearful degree 
of ignorance existing among the lower classes in England and Wales, 
and we must not forget that material advantages served as a magnet to 
attract them to the Valley of the Salt Lake. A second great emporium 
of Mormonism is in the Sandwich and Friendly Islands, in which nearly 
5000 persons have been converted to the faith of the Latter-day Saints. 
In 1853, Denmark and Norway gave several hundreds of their population, 
principally peasants, as their contribution to the state of Deseret. In 
France, we believe there are as yet only two small communities, in Havre 
and Paris, which are striving to increase their numbers by distribution of 
the Book of Mormon, translated into French by the apostle Taylor, and 
through the newspaper Etoile du Deseret. In Switzerland and Russia 
they have apparently met with no success. On the other hand, the 
translation of the above-mentioned book into Italian seems to indicate 
that they have hopes there. 

Mormon emissaries have also given tongue in Germany at different 
times and in various places. Their hopes, however, were soon frustrated 
by the interference of the police. In 1851, Taylor went to Hamburg, to 
establish a paper there, called the Banner of Zion, but after three num- 
bers had appeared it died for want of support. He was followed, in 1852, 
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by David Cairn, another emissary from the Salt Lake, but he was expelled 
from the city on his first appearance in public. No better results were 
attained by the Mormons who showed in the north and south of Germany, 
and they will hardly clear the expenses of the Indian Bible they have 
recently published. Lastly, we must mention a recent circumstance to 
prove how lofty the notions of the leaders sometimes are. The Presi- 
dency in England had learned that the King of Prussia took an interest 
in the Mormons, and had requested his envoy at Washington to send him 
some information about them. They regarded this as a sign of sym- 
pathy; and so in the autumn of 1854 a deputation arrived to hand the 

ing an address. The gentlemen, however, had only reached the station 
at Berlin, when the police made their appearance, and compelled their 
immediate return. 

We will close our paper with a glance at the valley of the Salt Lake, 
and the settlements now flourishing there. From a comparatively small 
district they have gradually extended for more than two hundred miles, 
from Box Elder Creek in the north as far as the little Salt Lake in the 
south, and thence to San Diego. Where the Sierra Nevada makes a 
curve to the south-west, a rancho has been purchased and converted into 
a station, whence a chain of posts will eventually extend to the Pacific. 
Nine miles to the north of the Capitol lies Ogden City, also called 
Brownsville, in a remarkably pretty spot near the confluence of two 
streams; and fourteen miles to the south, at the foot of the Timpanoza 
Mountains, another very pretty little town has grown up. Thirty miles 
further southwards is the rapidly-growing town of Manti. In the valley 
of San Pete there are numerous detached farms. Paroan, or the Iron 
Town, so called from the immense strata of ironstone found there, lies 
in the valley of the Little Salt Lake, and is surrounded by a very con- 
siderable tract of fertile soil. Finally, we may mention the settlement 
in the valley of the Tuilla, about seven miles from the metropolis of 
the territory, and consisting of several farms, ten saw-mills, and eight 
flour-mills. 

The present capitol and central city,* called by the Mormons New 
JERUSALEM, by the profane Salt-Lake City, is situated, as we have 
already mentioned, on the spot where the advanced’ guard of the emi- 
grants from Nauvoo first halted. The lower portion of the town is built 
on a scarcely perceptible slope, while the northern extends over a species 
of terrace, in an angle formed by the principal chain of the Wasatch 
Mountains, and an immense spur which runs westward and terminates 
about half a mile from the Jordan. The surface of ground covered by 
the city is exactly eleven square miles, an extent which can be explained 
by the fact that each citizen obtained a building-plot of. three-fourths of 
an acre, in consequence of which the houses are very far apart, and the 
streets, bisecting each other at right angles, and one hundred and thirty- 
two feet in breadth, follow each other in rapid succession. The houses, 
mostly one-storied, and built of adobes (bricks of blue clay dried in the 
sun), have a pleasant aspect, much increased by their being surrounded 
by gardens. Along the ¢rottoirs, which are twenty feet broad, on both 


_* A second city is now being built in the Paroan Valley, which is to be called 
Fillmore, and form the seat of the secular authorities. 
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sides of the way run the limpid waters of a mountain stream, irrigating 
the newly-planted allées, and capable of being led into the gardens. 
Towards the west the town reaches the banks of the river. It may be 
expected that New Jerusalem does not, as yet, contain any public build- 
ings of very great size. The Town-House, where the government of the 
territory meets, the House of Prayer, and the granaries for the reception 
of the tithes paid in kind, are spacious buildings, but lay no claim to 
architectural beauty. But for the future the patriarchs of the community 
cherish the most magnificent plans for the ornamentation of their city. 
The present University, for which the state pays annually 5000 dollars, 
is only a slight commencement of what the institution is intended to be. 
As soon as time can be spared, a magnificent building will be erected for 
professors and pupils. It will stand on the first broad terrace rising to 
the north of the city. The town river has washed a deep channel through 
this table-land, and its waters will be collected at suitable spots, and led 
to the square in front of the University, to irrigate the flower-beds and 
botanical gardens, and feed the basins of extensive fountains, and the 
bathing and swimming establishments. A large square will also be con- 
verted into a gymnastic and riding-school. An observatory, for which 
the necessary instruments have been already procured, a school for engi- 
neers and surveyors, and a mining school, will be attached to the Uni- 
versity; and, lastly, there will be agricultural classes. 

It is a strange notion to find in the syllabus of the studies of the future 
University, that the old Saxon and old Celtic classics “ will be ranked on 
the same level as the Greek and the Roman.” ‘The old Saxon had, pos- 
sibly, a claim to this, but where they mean to obtain the old Celtic from 
is a matter not so easily settled; they must evidently allude to Macpher- 
son’s “ Ossian,” which every one knows to be as genuine as the “ Book 
of Mormon !” 

It is a peculiar feature in the educational system of the Mormons that 
a school has been founded for the instruction of heads of families. 
Brigham Young, though a president and seer, did not consider it beneath 
his dignity to attend this school as a pupil; and even if this were only a 
demonstration intended to remove the prejudices entertained by the 
people against schools for adults, for all that it displayed a great degree 
of cleverness and a certain respect for education. When we find else- 
where an arrogant priesthood striving to keep the people in darkness and 
ignorance, such a trait among the Mormons is very refreshing. It cannot 
be expected from people of this stamp, that they should love science for 
its own sake. They want education, because education is power and 
= reputation. That along with it they are taking an enemy to their 

som, which will before long overthrow their house of cards, they do not 
seem to conjecture, owing to their past successes, and from the fact that 
the most clever and influential leaders of the sect (to judge by their 
writings) are self-taught men, not one being educated in the actual sense 
of the word. They want to introduce the sciences, just as they are 
anxious to produce good watchmakers, locksmiths, and glass-blowers. 
In this sense we must understand the following passage, extracted from 


the last “ Proclamation of the Presidency to the Saints through the whole 
world :” 
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It is highly desirable that the brethren who join us should embrace every 
a to bring with them at least one copy of every valuable treatise on 
education, and every book which contains useful or attractive subjects, to im- 

lant in the children a love for learning. We have a printing-press, and who 
will bring good printing and writing-paper to the Valley will do themselves and 
the church a service. In the same way we desire all descriptions of mechanical 
and mathematical instruments, as well as all the works of art and nature which 
can be procured; and if the Saints display zeal in this matter, we shall soon 
possess the best, most useful, and attractive museum on earth. 


In the year 1851, the liberality of Congress provided Dr. Bernhisel, 
the delegate from Utah, with the means to select a good library for the 
new colony. This has formed the nucleus, and there is no doubt that a 
very large amount of books will be speedily collected, for the Saints will 
gladly obey the proclamation. 

On an open space in the centre of the city a temple will be erected, 
larger and more magnificent than any ever yet built, and only inferior to 
the one the people of God will erect at the latter days, when the Lord has 
led it back to the promised land of Missouri. A plank-road, four miles in 
length, has already been made to the stone quarries at Red Butte, to pro- 
cure a fine red sandstone as the materials for this immense building, and 
the missionaries in Europe, Asia, and Polynesia, are collecting, by Brig- 
ham Young’s orders, rare trees, flowers, and seeds for the garden which 
is to surround the temple. To the north of the temple-site rises above 
the city the “ Hill of the Banner,” visible for a very long distance. On 
this hill will be speedily unfurled “the most splendid flag that ever flut- 
tered in the breeze—a flag made out of the colours of all nations, as a 
of the future perfect union of mankind in faith and love.” When 
this symbol of fraternisation of all nations flutters above the Holy Temple, 
the prophecy of Isaiah will be fulfilled : ‘ All the inhabitants of the world 
and dwellers on the earth, see ye when he lifteth up an ensign on the 
mountains, and when he bloweth a trumpet, hear yee. . . . . And 
it shall come to pass in the last days that'the mountain of the Lord’s 
house shall be established on the top of the mountains, and shall be 
exalted above the hills: and all nations shall flow unto it.”’ 

But leaving this fanciful futurity out of the question, we find in the 
present a circumstance which may serve as a very pleasant conclusion to 
the history of this extraordinary sect. In 1852, the heads of the com- 
munity sent messengers through all the branch colonies in the mountains 
to discover how many of the Saints might be disposed to enter a poor- 
house they proposed to establish. Out of more than thirty thousand 
persons, the greater part of whom had only lately joined the colony in a 
state of extreme poverty, only two preferred a claim for relief ; and so the 
Presidency only found it necessary to reserve forty acres to guard against 
any future change. 
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THE PENINSULA OF KERTCH AND THE CIMMERIAN 
BOSPHORUS. 


Tue Milesians, inhabitants of Miletus, the most celebrated of the 
cities of Ionia, were early masters of the sea when the cities of the 
parent country were but just beginning to emerge from obscurity. Their 
prosperity was chiefly due to their active and widely-extended commerce ; 
and as far back as 700 years B.c. their ships had found their way through 
the Euxine to that land of abundance, the Tauric Chersonesus. As the 
galleys of the period kept to the coast in their onward progress, they 
came first to the Straits of Kertch—the narrow passage between the 
Euxine and the Palus Mzotis, or Sea of Azof, and which passage was 
known to antiquity as the Bosporus Cimmerius. 

As the voyage through the Straits of Constantinople had been first 
made in a vessel on the prow of which was an ox—fabled by Io, when 
transformed by Jupiter into an ox, swimming across these straits in the 
course of her wanderings, and had hence received the name of Boos zopos, 
Bos-porus, or the Passage of the Ox, commonly written Bosphorus—so the 
Milesians called this new strait Bosphorus, adding, to distinguish it from 
the Thracian Strait, the name of that gloomy land of the Cimmerians 
which the father of poetry has handed down to us as * wholly wrapt in 
mists and darkness, where Helios never looks down with his illuminating 
sunbeams.” 

A learned and intelligent traveller, Dubois de Montpereux, has en- 
deavoured to transfer the wanderings of Ulysses to this region. It will 
naturally be objected that the bard of the Odyssey would have assuredly 
mentioned the Dardanelles and the Thracian Bosphorus had those 
wanderings even partially taken place north of the Euxine Sea, and not 
to the west of the scene of the ‘Trojan war, in the Mediterranean; yet 
it cannot be denied that the author of the “ Voyage autour du Caucase” 
has very successfully attempted to give weight to his opinion. According 
to the usual acceptation, it was as little the intention of the poet to lead 
his hero into Italy ; and it is much questioned whether the bard of the 
Odyssey was acquainted with the islands and countries about which he 
speaks, and, consequently, whether he knew how, and where they were 
situated. ‘Two districts only can actually be determined with precision 
—the land of the Lotophagi, in which direction the north wind blew, 
and the land over which the Cimmerians ruled. The first is Egypt; and, 
although Sicily bore the name of Trinacria, the land over which the 
Cimmerians ruled was as undoubtedly the Crimea and northern coast of 
the Black Sea. 

We know by the Argonautic expedition that the ancients were 
acquainted with the Black Sea and its coasts, but we are not informed 
that at the period of the Trojan war, or shortly afterwards, they had any 
knowledge of Italy and Sicily. In addition to this, Circe, the sister of 
Kites, the King of Colchis, lived at Aaa, and Ulysses only required 
one day to reach the dominions of the Cimmerians. The city of Azof, 
at the mouth of the Tanais, or Don, is celebrated in tradition by the 
Slavonians, under the name of Aas-grad, or the city of Aas, and its 
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modern name appears to be a corruption of the same root. If we 
imagine Aza to be near Sicily, as is frequently supposed, then the bard 
could not even have possessed the most superficial knowledge of the 
situation of Cimmeria. Besides this, the sister of Létes would not have 
lived many hundred miles distant from her brother, but probably in his 
immediate neighbourhood. 

On the coast of Cimmeria was situated the extremity of the deep Gulf 
of Oceanos, and the entrance into the subterranean kingdom of Hades. 
The eruptions of the mud volcanoes, associated with igneous action 
at Taman, may have given rise to this poetic tradition, as also to 
that of Pyriphlegethon, that river of the infernal regions into which fire 
flows. Further, the legend of rocks which struck against each other, on 
the south of the Black Sea and at the outlet of the Thracian Bosphorus, 
is older than the legends of those in Sicily. It is more than probable 
that the older bards of the Argonautic expedition understood by these 
Symplegades the same rocks which Homer designates by the names of 
Seylla and Charybdis. It is certain that it was not before a later 
period that they were transferred to the rocks at the Straits of Sicily. 

But to leave the speculative fields of poetry for the more simple details 
of history, the Milesians, driving the Scythian inhabitants away, settled 
on the coast, and taking possession of the peninsula of Kertch, founded 
there the city of Panticapeum. The commercial prosperity of the place 
attracted other Greeks, and their migration into the Euxine became more 
and more frequent during the last half of the seventh century B.c. 
Heraclea, Chersonesus, and Theodosia (Kaffa), were founded on the 
southern coast, and south-western corner of the peninsula. The Teian 
colony of Phanagoria was founded by Phanagoras, an inhabitant of that 
beautiful spot Teium, or Tium, on the north coast of Bithynia, on the 
Asiatic side of the Cimmerian Bosphorus. Hermonassa was founded, at 
the same time, to the southwards by an /Eolian, a native of Mitylene, 
who named it after his wife. The Greek colonies extended even to the 
extremity of the Palus, or Lacus Mzotis, where was Tanais, now Azof. 

These different colonies were at first independent of each other, but 
in process of time they became united into one kingdom under the 
dynasty of the Archeanactide. The first kings of Bosphorus resided 
variously at Hermonassa, at Phanagoria, and at Panticapeum, but chiefly 
at the latter city, which was hence sometimes called Bosporus. In the 
time of Parysades II., Mithridates, King of Pontus, who had already 
sent his generals, Diophanus and Neoptolemus, to the aid of the Bos- 

horian dynasty when threatened by the Scythians, being worsted by the 
mans, took refuge in Panticapeum and established himself there. 
There also he perished, victim of the insubordination of his own sons. 
Taking refuge in a strong tower, this remarkable man, no less distin- 
guished by his great acquirements in art, science, and languages, than by 
the undaunted spirit and energy with which he struggled against re- 
verses, endeavoured to destroy himself by poison. But it is said that his 
constitution had been so long inured to antidotes, that the poison did not 
produce the desired effect, and he was compelled to call in the assistance 
of one of his Gaulish mercenaries (men of Galatia), who, at his urgent 
request, despatched him with his sword. 

Pharnaces, the recreant son of the great Pontic king, was granted the 

kingdom of the Bosphorus, with the title of Friend and Ally of the Roman 
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people; but Phanagoria having been excepted by Pompey, the Asiatic 

rince subjected it, and carried his arms through Colchis yar Armenia 
into Pontus, where he was defeated at Zela by Czsar, after one of the 
most rapid marches on record. The inhabitants of Panticapeum revolted 
under one Asander during the absence of Pharnaces; and, although 
opposed by Pharnaces, and by Romans and Scythians, this warlike 
usurper succeeded not only in retaining his power, but he also subjected 
the whole of the Crimea, and dug a ditch across the narrow neck of the 
isthmus at Taphre, now Perekop. The Romans re-established their 
sway in the time of Polemon I., who was aided by Agrippa in obtaining 
the crown. But the kingdom became, at that time, in reality little more 
than a viceroyalty of Pontus. It to a certain degree regained its pre- 
eminence under kings of mixed Scythian. origin; but the Chersonites, 
who, reduced by Mithridates and Asander, had profited by the weakness 
of their successors to re-establish a republican form of government, 
ultimately subjected the peninsula, in the time of Savromates V. Hence- 
forth the kings of Bosphorus were limited to the peninsula of Kertch* 
till the time of Savromates VIII., who was slain in single combat by 
Pharnaces, chief of the Chersonites, at Caphe, now Kaffa, when the 
Bosphorus became subje¢t to the rulers of Cherson. The Scythians, the 
chief tribes of which were the Alans, Zikians, and Goths, still retained 
their independence in the mountainous parts of the Crimea, and alternatel: 
threatened Cherson and Bosphorus till pressed by the Goths; the Alani 
established themselves in the second century of the Christian era in the 
peninsula of Kertch, where they remained till they were overwhelmed by 
the Ases, or people of Azof. 

About A.p. 326 the Huns, who had conquered the Sarmatians in Asia, 
invaded the Crimea and overpowered Kherson and the Bosphorus, occupy- 
ing the entire peninsula. One branch of the Huns (the Turk) becoming 
more powerful than the rest (Valentinus having traversed the Sea of 
Azof on a personal visit to their chief, called Tur Khan), they sent an 
— to take the city of Bosphorus. The chief of the Huns probably 
resided at Kertch at this time, for in A.p. 464 the Emperor Justin sent 
Probus to the Bosphorus to invite the King of the Ongri, or Huns, 
Ziligdes, to join him in an expedition against the King of Persia. These 
Ongri had, however, frequent contests with the Goths for the possession 
of the peninsula of Kertch, which alternately passed into the hands of 
the one and the other before it fell into that of the Turks, who were 
themselves expelled the Bosphorus in 577 by Organos, a chief of the 
Ongri race. 

The Christian religion, it may be observed, had been introduced into the 
Chersonesus at the end of the third century, and bishops were established 
at Khersor, and afterwards in the Bosphorus, at Tomi, or Taman, and 
among the Goths, whose bishop at Kaffa bore the title of Archbishop of 


* The peninsula of Kertch was separated from the rest of the Crimea at this 
period by a wall which extended from Arabat, on the Sea of Azof, to Kaffa. 
Strabo tells us, on the authority of Hypsicrates, that it was constructed by 
Asander (not the same who dug the ditch at Perekop at the time when the 
Bosphorian kingdom was at the zenith of its pow2r), and that it was 360 stadia in 
length, with a tower at every stadium. Dr. Clarke and several more recent tra- 
vellers describe traces of the wall and ditch as being still in existence, 
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Gothland. The people of Kertch sent ambassadors to Constantinople in 
the twenty-first year of Justinian’s reign (A.D. 548), to request that a 
bishop might be sent to them in the place of one who had just died. The 
emperor required, before permitting them to enter upon the object of 
their mission, that they should state their opinion with reference to the 
dogma of the consubstantiation of the nature of Christ; and as they 
prudently, and perhaps truthfully, replied that they knew nothing at all 
about it, they were declared orthodox, and their prayer was granted. 
About the middle of the eighth century the Goths adopted the Latin 
Church; and while the Greek Church had a bishopric at Panticapeum, 
the Latins established theirs at Yeni-Kalah, when the ferocious Vladimir 
resolved (A.D. 988) to adopt the Christian religion, because he had heard 
that the Basilika of St. Sophia surpassed in spendour the temples of the 
Idol Perune, reeking as they were with human blood. A difficulty stood 
in his way. There were no Greek priests in Russia to perform the 
ceremony of baptism, and his pride rejected the idea of condescending to 
request the emperor to send any thither. A strange expedient—one 
worthy of those rude times—suggested itself to him; it was, to obtain by 
force of arms an entrance into the gospel of peace, as if in literal ob- 
servance of the Saviour’s declaration, “The kingdom of heaven suffereth 
violence, and the violent take it by force.” He accordingly raised a 
formidable army, with which he invested Kaffa. A traitor citizen sent a 
message by an arrow, intimating that there was a spring behind the 
camp, connected by subterranean pipes with the city. Vladimir imme- 
diately ordered the spring to be sought for and its channel stopped, so 
— the defenders of the place were compelled to surrender by the horrors 
of thirst. 

Vladimir was ultimately baptised, under the name of Basilius, at 
Kherson, at a spot indicated, till very lately, by a church bearing his 
name close to Sebastopol. The hand of Anna, sister of the Emperors 
Basil and Constantine, was granted to him upon his conversion ; and, as 
a reward of his victories in the Crimea, he carried off several popes 
(priests) and Igumens, or monks, with a goodly store of sacred vessels, 
books, images, and consecrated relics, with which to set up the new religion 
and supersede that of the golden-whiskered Perune, whose idol, stripped 
of its ornaments, was dragged through the streets tied to a horse’s tail. 

The Khazars, or Chazars, a tribe of Huns from the Caspian, invaded 
the Crimea about 680, and, subjugating it, gave to it the name of 
Khazaria, in the same manner as the Goths had called it Gothland. The 
Byzantine emperors did not fail, however, to dispute with these barbarians 
the sway over the peninsula, and Theophilus succeeded in establishing his 
power over the whole of the southern part about a.p. 840. > 

It was the divisions of the Khazars and the success of Vladimir that 
tempted the Russians to obtain a footing in the Black Sea. In 1016 
Basilius II. despatched a fleet, on the occasion of some quarrel with the 
Khan of Khazaria, which enabled the Russians to wrest from the Tartars 
oo provinces of Severia and Kovia, on the western banks of the Borys- 

enes. 

The Picheneges, a name corrupted from Turkish words signifying 
“our foremost braves,” had before this time established themselves in 
the plains of the Crimea, adding to the weakness of the Khazars, brought 
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about by their own dissensions. Add to this, the inhabitants of the Greek 
towns of the peninsula of Kertch and of the Tauric Chersonesus gene- 
rally emancipated themselves from the sway of each succeeding Asiatic 
invading tribe by the presentation of large contributions; so that they 
preserved their independence when Khazan succumbed to Picheneges, 
and Picheneges succumbed in their turn to the Komanes, or Comanes, and 
the Komanes to the Mongolian Tartars. 

In the middle ages, the commerce of India and Central Asia being 
carried on by the routes of the Caspian and the Black Sea, the vicinity 
of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, to the Don and the Volga, caused the 
attention of the maritime nations of Europe to be directed to the penin- 
sula. The merchant-princes of Genoa were the first to found an esta- 
blishment at Kaffa, or Theodosia. The rivalry of the Venetians led to 
the similar establishment by them, early in the thirteenth century, of a 
colony at Tana, or Tanais—the modern Azof. In 1294, war having 
broken out between Venice and Genoa, the Venetian Morosini captured 
Kaffa with a fleet of sixty galleys; but in 1296 the Genoese recovered 

ssession of the place. Kaffa in such hands soon became the chief town 
in the peninsula, and its rising power and wealth induced the Tartar 
Jani-beg to attack it; but he was repelled with a loss of 5000 men. The 
Genoese also took possession of and strengthened the town of Soudagh, 
or Soldaya. And this place also flourished to such an extent, that in 
1363 it boasted of no less than one hundred churches. In 1395, Tamer- 
lane took Azof from the Venetians, but failed before Kaffa, which was 
defended by the gallant old Godefroy Zoaglio, the same who had defeated 
Jani-beg. 

In 1433, a small fleet under Charles Lomellini, which was conveying 
a body of colonists to Kaffa, called off Balaklava, and finding the place 
in revolt against the Tartars, took it by assault, thus establishing a 
quarrel with the Tartar Khan, Hajji Daulet Guerai, who had been the 
friend and protector of the Christians. This and other acts of aggres- 
sion finally induced the Tartars to seek, in 1461, the protection of Sultan 
Mahmud II. 

The Sultan, by closing the entrance into the Black Sea, prevented all 
intercourse with Europe by the Genoese, and then despatched a powerful 
fleet and an army of 20,000 men against Kaffa. The colony surrendered 
at discretion to this overwhelming force; but its submission did not 
prevent the Turks from pillaging the city, although they spared the lives 
of the inhabitants. Forty thousand Genoese were sent to Constantinople, 
and afterwards assigned a residence at Galata. The youths of Kafia, 
1500 in number, were torn from their homes and trained as slaves of the 
Sultan, or as recruits for his army. The walls of the city had been com- 
pletely battered by the modern artillery employed by the Turks, and all 
the principal buildings were razed to the ground. Such was the fate of 
the colony which had flourished under the rule of the Genoese for more 
than four centuries, and which declined only with the decline of the 
parent state. 

The Turks proceeded in their career of conquest in the Crimea: 
Kherson, Inkerman, Balaklava, Soudagh, and lastly, Mangup Kalah, 
fell one after another into their power. Panticapaum, Tanais, and the 
other towns of the Bosphorus yielded without an attempt at resistance. 
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The Genoese still retained possession of a few towns in the interiot ; but 

the Tartars joined the Turks, and they were ultimately massacred or 
driven out of their last places of refuge. Kaffa passed into the hands of 
the Tartars, who held it till 1577, when the Turks dispossessed Mu- 
hammad Khan, the then Tartar ruler. It continued for some time to 
be a place of third-rate importance; but its glory had departed when 
the victorious troops of Sultan Mahmud first appeared before it, and it 
never recovered the splendour and the power which had enabled it to fill 
so large a space in history, and to influence even the fate of empires. 

The Tartars were destined to pass through the same ordeal which has 
hitherto attended upon all the successive dominant powers in the Crimea. 
They gave the modern name to the country, when, in 1266, Omar, 
nephew of Mengli Khan, Sultan of Kapchak, selected for his residence 
the city of Krim, also called Cimmerium. Krim became under the 
Tartars a city of great extent and importance, with colleges, mosques, 
public buildings, and all the establishments appertaining to the seat of 
power, and the centre of an extensive commerce. Its inhabitants boasted 
that the swiftest horseman could not ride round it between sunrise and 
sunset. The Tartars grew in power, and annexed the Ukraine and 
Podolia to their dominions. Hajji Daulet Guerai added the tract of 
country called Little Tartary, north of the Sea of Azof. Mengli Daulet 
Guerai, treacherously given up to the Turks at the siege of Mangup 
Kalah, from a friend became, as we have just seen, an enemy to the 
Christians. Muhammad Guerai Khan carried his arms to the very 
gates of Moscow, and returned to the Crimea with some hundred thou- 
sand prisoners, whom he caused to be sold as slaves at Kaffa. Saadet 
Guerai, of a gentle temper and disposition, was little disposed to bear 
with the turbulence of the Krim Tartars, and he retired to Constanti- 
nople, to lead a life more adapted to his temperament. After him the 
Khans became mere viceroys of the Sultan. Saheb Guerai was deposed 
in 1551, and exiled to Rhodes. 

The next in succession, Daulet Guerai, was worsted in battle by the 
Russians, as also in an attempt to connect the rivers Don and Volga by 
a canal, although supported by a powerful fleet sent by Sultan Selim to 
Kaffa. His successor, Muhammad Guerai, having incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Sultan, a small army was sent to Kaffa in 1584 to dis- 
possess him. Saheb Guerai was recalled from Rhodes, but only reigned 
three years. Gazi Guerai once more led the Tartars to the walls of 
Moscow. Muhammad Guerai took Baktchi-Sarai and Kaffa from Sa- 
lamat, the successor of Gazi, but was in his turn vanquished at Sobra by 
Jani-beg, assisted by the Turks. From 1612, however, till 1629, when 
Muhammad fell in battle, the throne was the constant subject of contest 
between the two rival Khans; and even Jani-beg’s ultimate triumph was 
of short duration, for in 1633 he was sent in exile to Rhodes. 

The history of the Bosphorian kingdom, and indeed of the whole 
Tauric peninsula, from this time to the period when it finally came into 
the power of Russia, presents few features of interest. What do present 
themselves have as much reference to the Poles as to the Russians. 
Thus, in 1655, Muhammad Guerai, with true Tartar perfidy, abandoned 
his allies the Poles for a bribe of 10,000 ducats, In 1674, John Sobeiski 
attacked and routed the army of Selim Guerai, who had invaded Poland. 
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Daulet Guerai sacrificed Charles XII. on the Pruth, just as his prede- 
cessor had Poticki and his Poles. 

In 1736, General Munich was sent with a powerful army to the 
Crimea. Kuplan, the Khan of the Tartars, awaited his attack with 
100,000 men, posted behind the intrenchments of the isthmus of Pe- 
rekop, which consisted of a ditch, six old towers, and a fortress, on the 
gulf of Sivash. The Russians, however, carried the lines by storm, pro- 
bably as ought always to be done in such cases, without waiting to make 
a breach, or to fill up the trench ; and, forming into one immense square, 
advanced into the peninsula, where the extent of the steppe enabled the 
Russian general so to — his forces as to successfully resist the 
Tartar cavalry. A general massacre ensued, and Kosloy (Eupatoria) 
and Baktchi-Sarai were pillaged and burnt. The Russians suffered, how- 
ever, so much from heat and want of water, that Munich was at length 
forced to return, with only a fragment of the army with which he had 
advanced into the peninsula. 

In 1771, the Russians once more advanced into the peninsula, under 
Bassili Dolgourouki, by the Strait of Yenitchi, or Jenitichi, and passing 
along the narrow strip of land which divides the Sivash, or Putrid Sea, 
from the Sea of Azof, took Arabat by assault. This whilst another 
division was engaging the Tartars, under Selim Guerai, at Perekop. 
Yeni-Kalah, Kertch, and Kaffa, successively fell before the left wing of 
the army of Dolgourouki, while his right wing advanced upon Eupa- 
toria and Baktchi-Sarai. The left wing, after the conquest of the 
peninsula of Kertch, crossed the straits to Taman, which was reduced 
with the aid of a fleet in the Sea of Azof. Thus it was that the ancient 
kingdom of the Bosphorus passed, with the remainder of the peninsula, 
virtually into the hands of Russia. 

Selim Guerai having fled to Constantinople, Catherine raised Saheb 
Guerai to the throne, he ceding in return the fortresses of Kertch, Yeni- 
Kalah, and Kilburnu, on the Dnieper, to the empress. Although the 
joint nomination of the Khans by Russia and the Porte was confirmed 
by the treaty of Kainardji (July, 1774), the Sultans made several 
efforts to regain the sovereignty, and in 1776, the Tartars having re- 
volted, they declared in favour of the insurgent Daulet Guerai. Shahin 
Guerai was set up in opposition by the Russians: the two armies met on 
the island of Taman, and Shahin gained a complete victory. The Porte, 
by its agents, intrigued to supplant the reigning Khan; but the Russian 
garrisons (or, as they might more properly be termed, the armies of 
oceupation), stationed at Kertch and Yeni-Kalah, were always ready to 
suppress any rising of the Muhammadan party, under the pretence of 
maintaining established authority. 

In the midst of these incessant troubles, Shahin Guerai—the last 
monarch of the Crimea—resigned the sovereign power into the hands of 
Catherine, whose obsequious vassal he had been, and retired into Russia. 
The deep religious feeling of the Tartar, however, soon led him to feel 
himself estranged in a Christian country, and he obtained permission to 
spend the remainder of his days amongst his co-religionists at Constan- 
tmople. On arriving in that city, the Sultan exiled him to the island of 
Rhodes, where, some time afterwards, he was put to death. Thus the 
last remaining fragment of the vast empire which had been ruled by the 
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Moguls passed into the hands of Russia, and the posterity of Zinghiz 
Khan, after having been for six centuries masters of Asia from the banks 
of the Ganges, and of Europe to those of the Danube, ceded their last 
stronghold to a race which had successively been their subjects, allies, 
rivals, and were destined in the end to be their conquerors. 

“The misfortunes of the Tartars,” writes Mr. W. Burckhardt Barker,* 
in a spirit which is much opposed to that which is popularly entertained 
and fostered in the present day, but which is the only one that is con- 
sistent with that truth upon which all history and philosophy must 
ultimately depend, “ought to excite neither regret nor commiseration. 
During their long career of triumph they had interrupted civilisation, 
and introduced a barbarism which was unrelieved by any traits of 
heroism, generosity, or chivalry, which surround the Aw of many 
uncivilised races with the halo of romance. Unable themselves to 
appreciate the blessings of a settled and orderly life, or the advantages 
of commercial enterprise, they were incapable of founding a permanent 
empire, and, jealous of permitting others to engage in pursuits which, by 
increasing their wealth, might create the basis of an antagonist power, 
they drove the Genoese from their colonies, and systematically dis- 
couraged every effort which was likely to improve the fortunes of their 
country, by transforming it from a predatory camp into a hive of 
industry and a centre of commercial prosperity. They thus prepared 
the way for their own ruin, and deserved the overthrow which is the 
fate of all unprogressive races.” 

The year after the conquest of the Crimea (1784) a treaty was 
signed at Constantinople, by which Turkey recognised the right of 
Russian vessels to navigate the Black Sea and to pass through the 
Straits of the Dardanelles. Catherine thus obtained what her great 
ancestor had earnestly sought—an outlet for the enormous commerce 
from the ports of the Sea of Azof and of the Black Sea. Mistress of 
the Crimea, the empress restored to it its ancient name of Taurida, and 
the Kuban received its original appellation of the Caucasus. In the 
midst of the ruins of Stara Crim, sheltered by the mountains and shaded 
by beautiful trees, stands one of those villas which were erected for the 
haughty empress when, in the pride and pomp of imperial success, she 
visited her new conquest, accompanied by her politic and obsequious 
minister, Prince Potemkin. 

The principal achievement of Potemkin—favourite slave and pander 
to his sovereign—was, indeed, the annexation of the Crimea. But 
however much the annexation of this long-coveted peninsula may have 
contributed to the power and greatness of Russia, giving her a firm 
footing in her onward progress to Constantinople, it has neither added 
to the welfare nor ensured the peaceful prosperity of the sovereign state. 
Territorial acquisitions, sought by despotic monarchs only as the means 
for further and ulterior aggrandisement, often become sources of diffi- © 
culty and embarrassment, and the conquest of Catherine has always 
been a thorn in the side of the rulers of Russia. Two Czars have “ died 
of the Crimea ;” and at this moment Russia, invulnerable in her frost- 
bound cities and the inaccessible wilds of her ancient empire, invites there 


* See his excellent and well-timed little book, ‘A Short Historical Account of 
the Crimea.” Triibner and Co. 
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those attacks from her enemies which have been aroused by her aggres- 
sions, and there she will receive the blow which is destined to reduce, if 
not altogether to subvert, the vast power which has been built up by the 
perseverance and the guile of her successive rulers. 

Kaffa, which, as Kutchuk Stambul (Little Constantinople), under the 
Turks, contained 4000 houses, with a population exceeding 80,000 souls, 
has dwindled down under the Russians to scarcely 5000 inhabitants. 
Catherine resuscitated its Milesian name of Theodosia, and Alexander 
founded custom-houses and quarantines, intending to make it the chief 

rt of the Crimea; but the wish to revive the glories of the Bosphorian 
inesfiem, and probably the more politic consideration of the advantages 
of Kertch as commanding the straits, soon led the latter town to be 
selected in preference, as it, in its turn, was superseded by Sebastopol 
when the ambition of the Czars became more and more directed towards 
Constantinople. 

At Kaffa, as at Soldaya, the construction of barracks, quarantine, and 
custom-houses occasioned the demolition of the Genoese edifices. The 
facings of the ditches were first carried off, and then, emboldened by the 
deplorable indifference of the government, the destroyers laid hands on 
the walls themselves. The magnificent towers that defended them were 

ulled down, and there now remain only three fragments of walls belong- 
ing to the remarkable bastion, erected in honour of Pope Clement VI., 
who preached a crusade for the relief of the colony when besieged by the 
Tartars. When the Genoese fortifications had been destroyed, the civil 
monuments next fell under the ruthless vandalism of the authorities. At 
the time the Russians took possession, two imposing edifices adorned the 
principal square, the great Turkish baths, an admirable model of Oriental 
architecture, and the ancient episcopal church of the Genoese (Kaffa was 
made a bishop’s see by Pope John XXII.), built in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, and converted into a mosque after the Turkish 
conquest. It was decided that the mosque should be restored to the 
Greek Church, but, unfortunately, instead of preserving it unaltered, the 
fatal project of adorning it with wretched Doric porticoes was adopted. 
The elegant domes that so gracefully encompassed the main building 
were then demolished; but scarcely were the bases of the columns laid 
when a deficit occurred in the funds, and thenceforth government refused 
to make any further advances. 

The beautiful mosque, which had been quickly stripped of its lead, to 
be sold, of course, for the benefit of the Russian officials, was thus 
abandoned to the mutilations of time and of the population, and soon 
became a mere ruin. In 1833 the ignorance of a civil governor, Kasnat- 
cheief, completed this afflicting work of destruction, which was then 
extended to the great baths, which had hitherto escaped. A fortnight’s 
work with the pickaxe and gunpowder razed to the ground the two 
admirable monuments with which the Genoese and the Turks had 
adorned the town. Of all the splendid edifices of the Genoese colony, 
two churches alone have escaped the destroyer; art owes their preserva- 
tion to the Armenians and the: Romanists. For a very long time those 
two foreign communities struggled against the indifference of the govern- 
ment, and strove to obtain its aid for the repair of their edifices; but their 
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lications were unsuccessful, and it was by great personal sacrifices 
that they succeeded in effecting the restoration of these temples. 

If we turn our attention from the interior of the town to its environs, 
we are afflicted by the same spectacle of destruction. All the thriving 
fields and orchards that encompassed the town in the time of Genoese 
Tartars and Turks have disappeared. ‘Two Muscovite regiments annihi- 
lated in a single winter all trace of the rich cultivation that formerly 
clothed the hills. 

There is a museum in Theodosia, under the charge of a strange cha- 
racter, a Frenchman of the name of Grapperon, but except some Genoese 
inscriptions, foremost among which is that of the famous tower of 
Clement VI., it contains no remains belonging to the ancient Milesian 
colony. Ali the antiquities it possesses come exclusively from Kertch, 
and were brought to Theodosia at a period when that town was still the 
chief seat of administration of the Crimea. 

Notwithstanding all the depredations of the Museovites and the 
vandalism of the authorities, it is remarkable that Kaffa has never been 
metamorphosed into a Russian town. Its chief edifices have been 
demolished, its walls razed, its Tartar population expelled, and solitude 
has succeeded to its former animation; yet the general appearance of the 
city, its various private buildings, and its streets paved with large flags, 
all bespeak a foreign origin and a foreign rule. “ Long,” says Hommaire 
de Hell, “‘ may the town preserve this picturesque aspect, which reminds 
the traveller of that of the little Mediterranean seaports.” 

It is from the point where the last hills of the Crimean chain subside, 
at the foot of the walls of Theodosia, that the celebrated peninsula of 
Kertch begins, and that a wall and ditch extended from Kaffa on the one 
sea to Arabat on the other. As the traveller crosses its now deserted and 
arid plains, where nothing seems to arrest the attention for a single mo- 
ment, his mind goes back with enthusiasm to those glorious times when 
flourished the numerous opulent towns which the colonising genius of the 
Milesians erected in those regions. Theodosia, Nymphea, Mirmikione, 
and, on the other side of the strait, Phanagoria, crowd the brilliant 
historic seene which is recalled to memory; but above them all stood 
Panticapza, the celebrated capital of the kingdom of the Bosphorus, 
where Greek elegance and civilisation reigned for so many ages, and 
where Mithridates died, after having for a while menaced the existence 
of the Roman Empire. 

It is in vain, however, that, upon the steppe itself imagination amuses 
itself in reconstructing the splendid panorama which the peninsula must 
-iaveypresented when the Bosphorians had covered it with their rich esta- 
blishments; not a trace of that ancient Greek dominion, the grandeur and 
prosperity of which were extended by Herodotus five centuries before the 
Christian era, is detected, till at length, as the traveller approaches the 
straits, his curiosity is excited by the singular indentations which the 
steppe exhibits along the line of the horizon, and he soon after finds 
himself amidst a vast collection of huge mounds, or tumuli,—the great 
necropolis of the extinct kingdom ;—and still more numerous mounds of 
coral rag, mingling with the mounds erected by the hands of men, 
enhance the grandeur of this singular cemetery. 

The modern town of Kertch stretches along the sea, at the foot of the 
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rocky hill which popular tradition has decked with the name of Mithri- 
dates’ Chair.* The ancient capital of the kingdom of the Bosphorus 
expanded like an amphitheatre around this hill, which was at that time 
crowned with an acropolis. This acropolis was placed in front, almost in 
the centre, while the hill on which it stood extended to the south of the 
present town, and was connected with a ridge of inconsiderable elevation. 
The Museum is built upon this latter hill, and is approached by a hand- 
some flight of steps. This building has a good effect from the distance, 
with its spacious staircase and ornamental portico, but it is in a dilapi- 
dated condition. It commands, however, as well as the hill of Mithridates, 
a magnificent prospect : northwards is the interminable grey steppe, its 
uniformity broken by mounds of denudation and sepulchral tumuli, or 
kurgans ; below is the harbour generally crowded with shipping, with 
the smooth waters of the Bosphorus beyond, stretching down to where 
the deeply-marked shadow of the White Cape (Ak-Burnu) spreads over 
them. On the other side is the more level island-delta of Taman, also 
dotted with the sepulchral mounds of the Phanagorians of old. 

Kertch itself is seen to the greatest advantage from the sea or coming 
from Yeni-Kalah, whence, from a steep ascent, the view of the town and 
the large bay in which it is situated is very beautiful; the broken outline 
of the opposite hills projects far across the straits, while the houses of the 
town rise one above another up the steep side of the hill of Mithridates ; 
the whole reminding Mr. Oliphant—who approached the town from that 
direction—of Naples, to which he says it certainly bears a humble re- 
semblance. 

“ We stood upon the hill,” writes Mr. C. H. Scott, “ where tradition 
states that Mithridates often sat to view his warlike bands ere they went 
forth to meet their enemies in deadly conflict. Before us lay the broad 


* When a place like Kertch, the ancient capital of the Bosphorian kingdom, 
acquires a sudden interest by becoming the central scene of important naval 
and military operations, it is amusing to read the kind of information which 
is hastily put forward. Mr. Digby Wyatt informs the public, through the 
Times, kindly enough, that some works of art from Panticapeum are pre- 
served in the British Museum, but the exceeding richness of the neighbour- 
hood in archxological treasures has been long well known to antiquarians. 
Mr. J. W. Graves describes the “tomb” of Mithridates and the gold ornaments 
of his wives. Popular tradition has certainly associated the tumulus called the 
“ Hill of Gold” with the memory of the great king, but history records that he 
was buried by the side of the other kings of Pontus in Asia Minor. Worse than 
all, Mr, Oliphant is made responsible for a gross error propagated in a note to 
Major Jervis’s Map of the Crimea, and in the Jilustrated London News, that Panti- 
capzum was the scene of the victory announced by Julius Cesar in the allitera- 
tive and laconic words, so familiar to every schoolboy, of “ Veni, vidi, vici.” Mr. 
Oliphant has to pay the penalty of preferring smart to correct composition. 
“ Here it was,” he writes, “ that Pharnaces afterwards raised the standard of revolt, 
and Cesar came, saw, and conquered him.” At-Zela, in Asia Minor, is left out, and 
the unlearned reader would assuredly be led to believe that the spot where 
Pharnaces was defeated was the same place where he raised the standard of revolt. 
“Worse than all,” we said; but when the above was written we had not seen 
a new paper, the Jilustrated Times, which tells us that “if it be the province of 
Poverty to enlarge our experience by an acquaintance with strange bedfellows— 
the greater evil, War, certainly possesses the parallel advantage of teaching us 
the most unexpected geographies!” and, as a proof of this latter position, tells 


us that Kertch is a handsome modern seaport, constructed on the site of ancient 
Ponticapazum, the capital of Pontus! 
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waters of the Euxine Sea tranquilly reposing, and beyond, far away, 

darkly outlined on the blue firmament, stretched the lofty range of | 
Caucasus, the birthplace of man’s noblest race ; where the children of the 

hills, for the last thirty years, have grappled and still wrestle with the 

boasting colossus of Muscovy. The despot’s slaves and the sons of 

freedom, in a death-struggle—these to ravage, and the others to defend 

their wives and children and their mountain homes—loved with such 

deep, such wild affection. 

“ We turned to the plain, on the eastern edge of which once stood Pan- 
ticapeum : it appeared like a great amphitheatre, covered with num- 
berless mounds. In the valley and on the encircling hills alike stood 
boldly out those tumuli, the abodes of death. But why do a thousand 
tombs, the portals of which were closed twenty centuries ago, now yawn 
before us as though the last trumpet had sounded and the dead come 
forth? Because the great destroyer, Man, who hurls down temples, 
shatters palaces, and levels cities, not yet satiated with the unholy work, 
flies to the silent grave, and desecrates with unclean hands even the 
ashes of the great, the learned, and the good. 

“ Every tumulus of any size in this huge cemetery has been opened, 

illaged of the gold and precious things it contained, and the dust of 
ecke and legislators scattered to the winds. First broken into for 
their wealth, they are now systematically searched for antiquities to fill 
the museum of the Hermitage at Petersburg.” 

- Kertch,” says Koch, “is a modern town, but a mixture of the Italian 
and Russian. Houses with flat roofs remind us of the former; wide, long 
streets, partially unpaved, of the latter. On the whole, the town presents 
a more pleasing aspect than most little Russian towns afford.” ‘ Kertch,” 
says Mr. Oliphant, “ is almost the only town in Russia built entirely of 
stone, and the houses look handsome and substantial. We seemed to 
have quitted the country of wooden cottages and green roofs, as well as 
red-bearded men, with sheepskin coats, and were not sorry to be in a land 
where dwellings and people harmonised with the more genial tempera- 
ture we now experienced.” Mr. Oliphant, it isto be observed, approached 
Kertch from the country of the Don Cossacks. ‘ Kertch, which thirty 
years ago was a miserable village,” writes the “ Lady resident near the 
Alma,” “has of late years become a handsome town, whose importance 
is rapidly increasing, and whose inhabitants amount now to about seven 
thousand. The streets are wide and well paved; and the handsome 
houses, arcades, and pillared edifices, built of a beautiful white stone (0 
which there are several large quarries in the neighbourhood), give it quite 
an imposing appearance. ‘The governor’s house, the custom-house, and 
several large magazines, are built on the quay, which terminates in the 
walls of the Lazaretto, at the entrance to the straits of Yeni-Kalah.” 

Mr. Scott did not contemplate Kertch with favourable eyes. ‘ The 
modern town,” he writes, ‘has little in itself to excite interest. There is — 
an affectation of classic architecture, as in most Russian places, which 
looks well at a distance, but will not always bear inspection. Nothing 
has so disagreeable an effect as Corinthian or Doric columns, made up in 
patched-up materials. An air of shabbiness is produced totally out of 
character with those beautiful orders, not only displeasing to the eye but 
revolting to the taste. To Dubois de Montpereux, who looked at the 
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place with the eye of an archeologist, thinking only of its past glories, it 
appeared as “ le hameau des gardiens d’une nécropole.” 

The Cimmerian Bosphorus is described by all travellers as possessing 
great scenic beauties viewed from any side, or at almost every season, and 
on entering it from the north, or the Sea of Azof, the immense panorama 

dually gains in lucidity and distinctiveness. The Bosphorus opens 
Before the traveller in all its extent, and the eye follows its long and tor- 
tuous outline to beyond the reach of vision. The coast of Taman seems 
to strike the waters with its crumbling masses of coral rag, nor would 
one suspect that it is prolonged by an extensive bed of sand, so low that, 
passing it at a short distance, the fishermen’s huts raised on piles, to avert 
occasional inundations, present the strangest possible aspect, appearing to 
float upon the surface of the waters many miles from the land. 

Soon the promontory of Yeni-Kalah is seen more plainly with the 
blue Kukuoba on the opposite side. The water is at times so calm, that 
the marine plants which clothe its verdant depths can be seen by the 
naked eye. The narrow part of the channel is next passed. When 
Peter the Great took the town of Azof, it is said to have been passed by 
forty gun-brigs, but now there is only from twelve to thirteen feet of 
water. The channel keeps in close to Yeni-Kalah, whose crumbling 
walls are reflected in its waters, as are also those of the neighbouring 
lighthouse. 

It is this position of Yeni-Kalah which renders it the key of the 
Bosphorus, and gives to those who hold it the command of the channel 
and of the ingress or egress from the Sea of Azof. Oliphant describes 
Yeni-Kalah as looking like some dilapidated town on the shores of the 
Red Sea. The crumbling walls of the old Turkish fortress surmounted 
the steep cliffs that overhung the still more crumbling village at their 
base. The walls of the fort, and the steep cliffs, and the falling houses, 
and the smooth sea, were all, he also adds, very much the same dead 
colour. The varied costumes, however, observed as he strolled up the 
narrow Eastern-looking street, in some measure relieved the general 
sombre appearance of the place, while they seemed to transport him still 
more effectually into Asia. The loose trousers fastened at the ankle, the 
open bodices and flowing head-dresses of the women, all formed a 
pleasing change from the high-waisted petticoats of the Russian females; 
while the Turkish slippers and embroidered jackets of the men were in 
keeping with their swarthy hue, and indicated at once an Asiatic origin. 
The population, except the soldiery and government officials, was entirely 
composed of Greeks and Tartars. There are said to be a good many 
antiquities and remains of the old Greek colonies strewn over the country 
in the neighbourhood, and not far distant are some remarkable mud 
volcanoes. 

Beyond Yeni-Kalah objects succeed to one another rapidly. The 
outline of the coast on the European side is very different from that of 
the Asiatic, with its low sandy shelf, succeeded by cliffs of highly fos- 
siliferous tertiary limestones; here we have a constant succession of 
rounded monticules, extending to beyond the reach of vision, and amidst 
which the tumuli of the dead commingle with mounds of coral rag or of 
tertiary limestones, abounding in fossil organic remains, so that it is 
impossible to distinguish the one from the other. 
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THE PENINSULA OF KERTCH 


Soon we enter the roads of Kertch, closed up to the south by Ak- 
Burnu—the White Cape—remarkable for its cliffs of black and white 
slaty marls, and seven enormous tumuli upon its heights. A vast mass 
of coral rag, which has tumbled down upon the shore, masks the battery 
of St. Paul, which commands the channel opposite to the “Southern 
Point.” To the north of the roads cliffs of coral rag, rugged and 
cavernous from the action of the waves, mark the site of the ancient 
Myrmekium, more particularly distinguished by a crushed tumulus sur- 
mounted by a flag. This flag belongs to the quarantine establishment, 
whose spacious whitewashed buildings resemble a little town. A Brand- 
wacht marks the limits of the roads, and morning and night a gun used 
to announce the opening and the closing of the navigation. 

The Sea of Azof, deriving as it does its waters in part from the melting 
snows of the Caucasus, is more flooded in the summer months than in 
winter, and there is consequently a greater depth of water at the same 
period in the Bosphorus. The latter is at the same period of the year 
generally calm and translucent. It is not, however, always so, and at 
times is impassable for weeks. The Duke of Richelieu was once detained 
so long a time at Taman, that he was at length compelled to ge round 
the Sea of Azof to get to Odessa. In the heat of summer the straits 
are also often visited by waterspouts, the terror of the little fishing- 
boats. In autumn long banks of cloud overhang the shores and sea, 
and the waters are crowded with aquatic birds, more especially wild 
ducks and geese. 

Kertch, or more properly Ghersiti, is the Turkish name of the castle 
which the geographers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries called 
Bospro, Vospro, and Pandico, and which had been built by the Genoese 
on the shore of the harbour of Panticapzeum, and at the foot of the hill 
which once bore the acropolis of the Milesians—now parched, bare, and 
rent by ravines. When the Russians obtained possession of the place in 
1771, five or six hundred huts surrounded the castle, which was built of 
a very durable and hard millstone grit, in a circular form, with advancing 
angles. The new comers destroyed a portion of the houses, and added 
outworks in the form of a star, fronted with cut stone; but the preference 
was given to Yeni-Kalah, as a fortress commanding the gates of the Sea 
of Azof, till the time of Alexander, who removed the privileges granted 
to Kaffa to Kertch, and subsequently, as had been first recommended by 
re — it the general quarantine establishment for the whole Sea 

of Azof. 

From that time forward Kertch, which can never rival Kaffa as a port 
for the commerce of the Crimea itself, or as a safe or available harbour, 
made a sensible progress towards becoming the great emporium of the 
south of Russia by Berediansk, or Berdianski, and Marioupol; of the 
region of the Don Cossacks and the countries beyond by Taganrog and 
the Don; and of the north of the Caucasus by Gheisk and the Kuban. 

The traffic of the place was, however, almost limited to the products 
of the immediate neighbourhood—fish and salt, both of which were 
exchanged, in places north of the Sea of Azof, for corn. ‘The salt was 
obtained from lakes which occur to the south of Kertch, the largest of 
which bear the names of Opuk and Tshorek, or Tchokrak. Much fish 
was also dried and salted for exportation. The sturgeon fishery, and 
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preparation of caviar, especially constituted a large branch of the re- 
venue. Every spring about two millions of herrings were exported. 

When Kertch was constituted a commercial port, its fortress was de- 
stroyed and replaced by a handsome square, with piazzas all round. 
Only one tower was left upon the shore, as a memorial of the fine old 
relic of the middle ages. The church that was within the fortress was 
also luckily spared, and is one of the most interesting monuments in 
Kertch. Dubois de Montpereux has given a detailed description of this 
remarkable Byzantine structure. 

The duration of the quarantine at Kertch was at first fixed at thirty 
days, but before that time could begin to run the vessel had to be moored 
within the lazaret, and everything on board, including the effects of the 
crew, had to be subjected to a fumigation of twenty-four hours. Hence 
it was that to avoid these delays, which became, in fact, an interdict upon 
the Sea of Azof, the merchants of Taganrog, Berediansk, and Marioupol, 
adopted the use of lighters to carry their corn to the vessels moored in 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus. On their arrival in the channel, these 
lighters were put into the hands of the crew belonging to the vessel to 
be freighted, and their men remained on shore during the transhipment. 
This being accomplished, the lighters were fumigated for twenty-four 
hours, and then taken back by the lightermen to the Sea of Azof. All 
these operations were, however, tedious, costly, and uncertain; and the 
only reason why the merchants adopted this plan of proceeding was, that 
La | were all reluctant to incur the great expenses of storing their goods 
in Kertch, and that the paucity of lighters, together with the irregularity 


of the winds, and the many shoals, both of the Sea of Azof and the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus, ee tea shipments so expensive, that no addi- 
tional charge could be easily borne. 

M. Taitbout de Marigny estimated the trade of the Sea of Azof in 
1838 and 1839 as follows : 


Imports. Exports. 


1838. 1839. 1838. 1839. 


Rubles. Rubles. Rubles. Rubles. 

5,887,901) 5,334,369) 7,666,943) 13,813,323 

1,414,596) 2,885,279 
300 987| 3,422,107; 6,276,882 


640,660, 1,515,525, 
ere 3,205,406] 6,078,037 
2,971,426] 4,107,638 
768,799 895,113]... 
8,712,179] 10,561,273] 17,265,882 30,275,880 


According to Oliphant, the quarantine was latterly reduced to four 
days, the larger ships waiting till their cargoes arrived from Taganrog or 
Rostoff in lighters; while those drawing less water crossed the bar and 
proceeded to load at Taganrog itself. On their return it became neces- 
sary to transfer half their cargoes into lighters at Yeni-Kalah, and drop 
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down the shallow channel to Kertch to reload—a proceeding which 
afforded a rich harvest to a rapacious crew of Greek lightermen resident 
at the former place. Still, notwithstanding all these natural and artificial 
impediments lying in the way, or put in the way of the commerce of the 
Sea of Azof, the trade of that part of the world has been rapidly on the 
increase, as is apparent from the fact mentioned by the last-quoted 
traveller, that no less than one thousand vessels entered the Straits of 
Kertch in the year 1851. The past history of Kertch shows that, not- 
withstanding the imperfect civilisation of the people inhabiting the shores 
of the Sea of Azof, it contains elements of an extensive and profitable 
commerce. When the West even was closed to the Greek and Genoese 
colonists, the East was partly open to them, and they carried on a profit- 
able though restricted trade. At the first period of the Russian occupa- 
tion, the town was virtually destroyed, the people crushed, and traffic 
annihilated by all kinds of restrictive measures; but as the pressure of a 
barbaric despotism began to be lightened, trade revived and gradually 
expanded, and at length, under the more enlightened government of Count 
Woronzoff (a man whose character shines out with increased brilliancy in 
the midst of the corruption existing around him), and in spite of numerous 
absurd restrictions kept up to the last, it took a more active form, and 
the opening of the corn-trade in England latterly imparted an extra- 
ordinary impetus to Kertch, where, while its Greek and Russian popula- 
tion has been augmenting, a number of Tartars have lately taken up their 
permanent abode in its suburbs. 

“How many phases,” justly remarks a thoughtful traveller, “has 
commerce passed through upon these waters, since the first Milesian 
fishing-stations were established upon their shores, and exported sturgeon 
to Greek gourmands, when Tanais was looked upon as an Ultima Thule, 
so little known that its very existence is now almost doubtful! Many 
centuries after its destruction, Venetian, Genoese, and Pisan galiots sailed 
side by side through the Cimmerian Bosphorus, freighted with the rich 
merchandise of the East ; while colonists of the rival republics competed 
upon the banks of the Don for the monopoly of trade with the celebrated 
Golden Horde, who were in direct communication with Samarcand. 
These flourishing colonies in their turn disappeared; and now, for three 
hundred years, an occasional Turkish zebeck was the only craft that 
crossed the sea to Azof, a fortress built on the ruins of Tana, and perhaps 
of Tanais. 

“ At last a new power succeeded all these, and trade revived under 
circumstances altogether changed, owing its importance not to the wealth 
of the East, but to the resources of the country surrounding this sea ; so 
that vessels which traverse it now are no longer freighted with silk from 
China, but with corn from Taurida; and it is worthy of remark that, 
while the English have succeeded Greeks and Italians in monopolising by 
a different route their old Eastern trade, their ships also navigate in 
greater numbers than those of any other nation the once famous Palus 
Metis.” 

This latter phenomenon seems as if it had been the prelude to the 
most remarkable incident that has ever characterised the annals of Kertch. 
It was a great epoch in the history of the world when the Ionians cleared 
away the mysterious mist which had so long enveloped the Cimmerian 
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regions in poetic darkness, and founded there thriving colonies, afterwards 
united into a powerful kingdom. It was the era of the decline of the 
ancient empires of the world when Mithridates sat down upon the hill 
that overlooked the Bosphorian capital. The whole glories of the middle 
ages, and the great lines of commerce between the East and the West, 
were centred in Kaffa and Kertch when the merchant-princes of Genoa 
were established in the Bosphorian peninsula. The chronicles of this 
region of various fortunes abound in strange incidents, when alternately 
the theatre of struggle for dominion between Hun and Khazar, Turk and 
Tartar, till trod down by the iron heel of a despotic Muscovite barbarism; 
but not one incident in all this strange and eventful history appears so 
wonderful, when we turn thoughtfully to the present, as that the English 
and the French should at this very moment be the virtual possessors of 
the capital of the kingdom of the Bosphorus, the powerful colony of the 
Genoese, the gates of the Sea of Azof, the marts of commerce in the 
united seas, and the most precious links in the connecting chain between 
Europe and Asia. 


A BRITISH NOBLEMAN IN A FIX. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


Wuat with the war, the weather, the Ministry, and the House of 
Commons, the present season has not been all one could wish: still, 
some pleasant things have happened, and amongst them may be included, 
as particularly pleasant to themselves if not to the public at large, the 
marriage of Lord Acton to the Honourable Miss Constance Fitzavon, 
which took place about two months ago. 

The course of true love, falsifying for their sakes the dogma of the 
poet, had run smooth. ‘They travelled towards their desire with the 
swiftness of a special train, met with no stoppages on the way, and 
reached the matrimonial station without the slightest accident. A few 
titled matrons, whose marriageable daughters hung somewhat on hand, 
gave it as their opinion that the journey had been performed rather too 
— to please them, and hoped, in the fulness of their compassion, 
that a certain proverb respecting hasty alliances might not be verified in 

_this instance; but the world in general expressed no misgiving, and 
really, when one takes the facts of the case into consideration, there 
appears no reason why it should have done so. Lord Acton was young, 
handsome, rich, and generous ; his bride had wit, beauty, youth, and 
equal station, and the accomplishments of her mind were only equalled 
by the kindness of her heart. What better ingredients for sweetening 

e cup of life would you ask for? 

They were married, then: the wedding breakfast was eaten, the 
healths invoking happiness were drunk, and Lord and Lady Acton de- 
parted on a continental tour, encumbered with no greater retinue than 
an Italian courier and a French maid, who, as a matter of course, fell in 
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love with each other before they crossed the Channel. I say “as a 
matter of course,” because ladies’-maids and couriers have no option—the 
thing is inevitable ; besides, on a wedding-excursion, how can they resist 
the contagion ? 

The modern way of passing the honeymoon differs as much from that 
of our grandfathers and grandmothers as our mode of travelling from 
theirs. It was their custom to borrow a friend’s house in some secluded 
part of the country and stay in it till they got perfectly sick of the 
country, and, now and then, of each other. We, on the contrary, as 
soon as we marry, dash into the thickest of a crowd of entirely new faces, 
mingle in all their amusements, conduct ourselves not like amorous owls 
but like people of the world, are far more effectually screened from ob- 
servation, and are never so long or entirely alone as to feel that our life- 
elected companion is a bore. How did our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers make it out when, departing from the usual custom, they too set 
out on a trip matrimonial? Were they not tired to death with the first 
day’s journey to the coast ; did not Benedick grumble at the bill at “ The 
Ship” for the first night’s lodging; did not both Benedick and Beatrice 
wish themselves at the bottom of the sea while they were crossing in the 
wretched sailing-packet that took four hours—and sometimes twenty- 
four—to cross from Dover to Calais ; was not Beatrice “put out” and 
Benedick driven distracted by custom-house vexations—to say nothing of 
what he went through as a consequence of not knowing “the language;” 
and, supposing their destination was Paris, in what state of mind were 
they when they reached that capital after jolting for three days on a 
paved highway, and endeavouring—vainly—to reconcile the British 
stomach to a diet of (imaginary) frogs and the smallest and sourest of 
potables? On the other hand, just look at us! Almost before we know 
where we are, we find ourselves at Folkestone; we dine and sleep at the 
Pavilion in the most comfortable way possible, in case the tidal boat has 
left, but if it has not, we step at once on board, Mr. Faulkner, in his 
polite way, wishing us a pleasant voyage, which is realised ; we have a 
capital dinner at the Hétel des Bains at Boulogne; are “ impossible 
detre mieux” while we stay there; and six hours on the rail suffices to 
land us at the embarcadére in the Place Roubaix, where we jump into a 
nice little coupé and are driven to the excellent Hétel Windsor in the 
Rue de Rivoli, delighted with all the world and each other! 

This last category was precisely that of Lord and Lady Acton. From 
Paris, after a brief but delightful sojourn, they shaped their route for 
Germany, that land of dreamy indecision, where “expectancy” is the 
substitute for action. But lovers, luckily, have nothing to do with 
politics, and when you have reconciled yourself to “ Kalbsbraten,” ‘* But- 
terbrod,” “ Kartoffeln,” pipes, stoves, and short bedsteads, and ean believe 
that snorting is more agreeable than level speaking, you may get on—as_ 
Lord and Lady Acton did—well enough in Germany. The Rhein-gau 
is, moreover, a pleasant land to look upon ; the Oden-wald,—as the old 
ballad says—“ is fair to see ;” and the Berg-strasse, crowned by “ woody 
Melibocus” and gleaming with golden vineyards, has charms for even 
more prosaic folks than brides and bridegrooms. Quaint old cities are 
there, too, to lure the wanderer’s footsteps with treasures of medizval art 
and rare handiwork, all of which—singularly enough—can be bought for 
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money, even when the owner is not a Jew; when he is, it only makes 
the difference to the purchaser of being let in for a larger sum. This, 
for example, was the case with Lady Acton. She was passionately fond 
of pictures, music, and old china, and passing along the Schloss Gasse in 
Dresden, one morning, on her way to the “ griine Gewolbe”—that royal 
jeweller’s shop which it costs you six shillings to see—her ear was caught 
by the sound of a violin, played upon, certainly, by no despicable artist. 
As she turned her head she saw that the performer was a very respectable- 
looking old gentleman, a patriarch of Israel, who—with no object in view 
but his own pleasure—was standing in the doorway of a shop, and in- 
dulging in the celebrated Professor-Herr-Musikal-Doctor-Kapell-Meister 
Screechenheim’s last cantata, and smiling all the while—as London hair- 
dressers say—‘“ quite affable.” He played so well that Lady Acton 
stopped to listen, and when he had finished, she complimented him on his 
performance ; the next moment she found herself riveted before a cabinet 
of rare old porcelain of which the old gentleman was the proprietor; 
another tune, and ‘she paid him the price he asked for it, fiddled out of 
her money, and, what ladies of fashion call, “utterly ruined.” In this 
manner, after many divarications, in the course of which Lady Acton 
picked up objets enough to freight an argosy,—indeed, the goods were 
all duly shipped to England with as much regularity as if the sellers were 
used to it,—the travellers found themselves at Frankfort on the Maine, as 
much at home in the Hétel de Russie on the Zeil, as if we were the best 
friends in the world with the amiable young Czar whose dominions are 
represented in the free city by that caravanserai. 

When you have seen the Dom, or Cathedral, the Rémer-berg, or Town- 
Hall, the Juden Gasse—where old Madame Rothschild lived for a hun- 
dred years—Schwanthaler’s statue of Goethe in the Comedien- Platz, and 


Danneker’s Ariadne in Mr. Bethmann’s garden, and have fairly tired ~ 


yourself in the publie walks, you begin to think of visiting some of the 
places in the neighbourhood of the town. There are many attractions 
within the compass of a day’s excursion, and the point was debated be- 
tween Lord and Lady Acton as to which they should visit first. They 
might go to Mayence and be sentimental at the tomb of the Minnesiinger 
Frauenlob ; or while away the hours among the orange-trees and chesnut- 
groves of Biberich; or drink chicken-broth, au naturel, at the Koch- 
brunnen of Wiesbaden; or just take a peep at that wicked place the 
Kurhaus of Homburg, where, according to the latest advertisement, 
“The Directors shrink from no sacrifice to render it as delightful as 
— to visitors”—a fact which visitors very soon find out—too late, 

owever, to profit very greatly by it. Poetry, scenery, and natural 
wonders yielded the palm to wickedness—you must recollect they had 
been married a month, and had tried all the other things—and they 
decided for Homburg. 

The excursion is short and cheap: the railway takes you for twenty- 
eight kreutzers—about ninepence—in five-and-twenty minutes, to the 
Bonames station, and an omnibus for something too infinitesimal to 
mention, accomplishes the rest, so that you may get from Frankfort to 
Homburg for less than a shilling apiece, although you are newly married, 
don’t care about money, and will travel in a first-class carriage. 

Lord Acton was of an easy-going disposition, and seldom troubled 
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himself much about those petty necessities which millionaires, very 
often, look so uncommonly ikon after. I know, for instance, a Hebrew 
Baronet, with at least a hundred thousand a year, who chevied an urchin, 
that had picked his pocket, the length of seven streets, in pursuit of a hand- 
kerchief which even he—in his younger days—could not have sold for six- 

nce, and wouldn’t have bought for a penny—and only gave up the chase 
Fesnans he was too much blown to run or scream “ Stop thief!” any longer. 
You will say, in extenuation, that nobody likes to be robbed, and that is 
precisely what all these rich men say whenever they part with money or 
money’s worth: “they don’t like to be robbed ;” sententiously adding, 
that “a fellow may pick your pocket in a hundred ways without actually 
putting his hand in it.” But this by the way. Toreturn to Lord Acton. 
Although not given to calculate his expenses too nicely, he thought him- 
self wonderfully clever when he took five sovereigns out of his desk after 
breakfast, and said he supposed that would do for the day. Lady 
Acton, who never carried money, being quite content to order things to be 
sent home, supposed also that it would, and so they walked to the Evsen- 
bahn, where, with a loose florin which he happened to have about him, 
Lord Acton bought a couple of tickets for Bonames, and was provident 
enough to take the small change to pay for the omnibus from the station 
to the town. These details may seem trivial to people who, in the 
language of the turf, are in the habit of “ frisking a fiver” without giving 
the subject a thought; but, besides the admiration which I cannot repress 
when I light upon a prudent nobleman, I have a particular reason for 
mentioning Lord Acton’s extreme precaution, which shortly will appear. 


a who praise the attractions of Homburg have good warrant for 


what they say. The place is certainly a most agreeable one for those 
who are well enough—and sufficiently in funds—to follow the bent of their 
inclinations. The visitors for the sake of health are here—as, indeed, at 
most of the German baths—in a very large minority, pleasure being the 
general object. The forest rides and drives, the afternoon music and 
the evening ball, afford opportunities for the most extensive flirtations, 
and the capital table d’héte is the delight of the gowrmands, who—as 
many as are able—dine at it twice a day; but the chief attraction—with a 
great number the only one—is the gaming-table. You may believe as 
much as you please of that part of the Directors’ programme which assures 
you that certain games are played at Homburg “ with fifty per cent. ad- 
vantage on the other known banks,” for it comes to the same thing in the 
end, whether the advantage be fifty or a hundred: you get cleaned out 
somehow, and the Directors divide a handsome profit after meeting all 
the expenses of their magnificent establishment. Professor Liebig stands 
godfather to the fact that the waters of Homburg are “stimulant” and 
“‘alterative,” that they excite “circulation” and assist “the secretory pro- 
cesses ;” the same may be said of the healthful games of Roulette and 
Rouge-et-Noir, presided over by the Professors of the Casino. 
A twelvemonth before his marriage Lord Acton had been in the 
cero of a younger son, with only a subaltern’s rank in the army, and 
1aving served abroad since he was eighteen, the usages of continental 
life—as they are displayed at Homburg—were as new to him as to his 
bride. They were both delighted with all they saw, and thovgh a day 
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in Germany is, generall king, longer than in most other places, the 

found an a. ix ren of that which they passed in the pec 
and halls of the Casino. Be as ethereal-minded as you may—esthetical 
is, perhaps, the better word—you cannot forego the necessity of dining : 
to tell the truth, most people prefer a good dinner to its opposite, and 
fortunately it is the fashion now-a-days to say so. We live so much less 
at home den we used to do—the grand stands at Epsom and Ascot, the 
public rooms at Blackheath and Greenwich, the buffets on railways and 
the counters at Crystal Palaces tell such tales about appetite—that it is 
no longer worth a young lady’s while to vow that she never eats any- 
‘thing : we—fathers, husbands, brothers, lovers—who pay, know better. 
In Germany, moreover, example goes so far, that although no English- 
woman, if she fasted for a month beforehand, could by any possibility 
play such a knife and fork as the Princess von Schliimmerbauch, or the 
Ministerinn von Schwelzer, or any other gormandising German female, 
with or without a prefix, she may yet do her devoir very respectably 
when she sits down to such a table d’héte as they serve in the Kurhaus 
at Homburg. Lord and Lady Acton were not, therefore, too fastidious 


to starve in the midst of plenty, and as it is the custom with English 
gentlemen always to order the most expensive wines on the carte—in 
the delusive expectation that they will prove the best—the cost of the 
dinner would have made a very satisfactory addition to the daily revenue 
of the potentate in whose dominions it was discussed. But they are in- 
finitely too polite at the Kurhaus to present the bill immediately the 
debt is incurred: you can’t run away without paying—there are far too 


many eyes on you—and, besides, you have cigars, and coffee, and so 
forth, to add to the score before you leave, so the pleasure of paying is 
reserved till that moment. 

At all the German baths where public gambling is allowed, play to a 
certain extent goes on throughout the day, with only slight intermissions ; 
but the amusement is, for the most part, a tame and languid affair, until 
evening sets in: then, indeed, it is stirring enough. Declaim you may— 
at a distance—against the infatuation of play, but resist its fascination 
when it is before your eyes, and your philosophy deserves a patent. It is 
not always principle that prevents a man from gaming; cowardice has 
very often as much to do with the avoidance of this vice as with the 
escape from many others; and, for my own part, I think, if the question 
were honestly answered, no one who ever saw a high stake played for 
would be able to say that he had not felt an inclination to try fis luck as 
others did. Let a stranger watch the fluctuations of the game for ten 
minutes, and, in spite of himself, he becomes interested, and if he has an 
money in his pocket the chances are he will make more or less of it - 
before he leaves the spot. 

Lord Acton was like the rest of us; he had no fixed idea about winning 
or losing when he threw down a sovereign on the table; he cared nothing 
about the result when the croupier raked it into the banker’s heap, nor 
did he seem particularly elated when, after repeating his mise, the coin 
returned to his possession. But he was amused by the process—and so 
was Lady Acton, who stood beside him, and who, after two or three 
alternstions, woman like, gave her advice, which, man like (in the bride- 
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groom state of being), he followed; and, having at one time won about 
twenty pounds, found himself at the end of a quarter of an hour with a 
waistcoat-pocket entirely empty. 

‘«‘ Have you any money about yn Constance?” he asked his wife. 

“ Not a sow, dear,” was the lady’s reply. 

“ That’s unlucky,” returned her husband. 

Perhaps it was, but not for the reason which he would have assigned at 
that moment, had he stated it, his notion being that if he could have put 
down on “ the other colour” he should have made himself all right again. 
He looked round the table to see if by chance there was any one he knew 
from whom he eould have borrowed what he wanted, but the people there 
were all strangers to him, so he gave his arm to Lady Acton, and, turn- 
ing away, walked into another saloon, a little disappointed, it must be 
confessed, at being “ frustrate of his will.” In a few moments, however, 
he regained his equanimity, and though he paused occasionally to observe 
the different games, the thought of his trifling loss never once recurred to 
him. 

An hour or two having been passed in this manner, Lady Acton, who 
began to feel rather tired, suggested that it was time for them to return 
to Frankfort. 

“ By all means,” said Lord Acton, “let us go.” 

This was more easily said than done, a slight impediment to their de- 
parture occurring in the shape of the Ober-Kellner of the establishment, 
who, with a smiling face, approached Lord Acton, and, making a low 
bow, presented a paper, on which, in minute hieroglyphics, were traced 
the following interesting particulars : 


RECHNUNG. 


1 Flasche Stein (Cabinet) Wein 
1 Halbe-Flasche Liebfraumilch 
Maraschino di Zara 
2 Tasses Café 
Cigarren 


L850” 


In plain English, the dinner, wine, and etceteras, came to exactly one 
pound thirteen shillings and a penny halfpenny. 
“ By George!” exclaimed Lord Acton, as he glanced at the bill, “I 
= all about this! I haven’t a farthing left! What's to be 
one} 
The expression of his face was so comical in this dilemma, that Lady 
Acton burst out laughing. 
**So much for turning gambler,” she said. 
: “ — am I to do?” repeated Lord Acton, looking full at the Ober- 
ellner. 
“ Der Herr will pay his bill,” replied the head-waiter, rather puzzled 
at the question; “it was quite correet—ganz richtig.” 
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“ Oh, quite right, I dare say: I don’t dispute a syllable of it, but, un- 
luckily, I haven’t got any money.” 

“ Ach !” exclaimed the Ober- Kellner, beginning to look grim ; “ where- 
fore, sir, you dine without money ?” 

“] had money enough when I came here,” retorted Lord Acton, “ but 
the fact is, I lost it all at rouge-et-noir, I think you call it!” 

The Ober-Kellner shrugged his shoulders, as much as to say he didn’t 
believe a word of it. 

“I shall speak to my masters,” he said; but without quitting the place, 
where he stood confronting Lord and Lady Acton, he called out to 
another waiter who was passing by: “ Héren-Sie Mahl, August; diese 
zwey Personen kinnten nicht Ihre Rechnung bezahlen. Bittet euch den 

. Herrn Haupt-Kursaals-Prasident gleich hier za kommen!” (“ Hark’ee, 
Augustus; these two persons can’t pay their bill. Ask the principal 
President of the Saloon to come here directly.”) And having rapidly 
delivered himself of this jargon, he stuck his arms a-kimbo, and with a 
leonine aspect continued to glare on the defaulters. 

* This is too absurd,” said Lord Acton, addressing his wife. 

“ Rather good fun, I think,” returned Constance, still laughing. 

“ Ach! mein Gott!” growled the Ober-Kellner. ‘ Dies’ ist ein’ unver- 
schiimte Schwindlerei!” (‘*Ah, my God! This is an impudent swindle!”’) 

The atmosphere of a gaming-house is of so stimulating a nature, that, 
slow as the Germans are in general, at Homburg they are actually quick, 
and a proof of this was given by the speedy appearance of the gentle- 
man with the long official title. 

He wasa stout, full-faced, smooth-visaged character, in spectacles, with 
a massive gold chain stretched across his person, a ponderous signet-ring 
on each forefinger, and the ribbon of the most noble and princely order 
of “‘ The Golden Sausage” in his button-hole, so that his make-up formed 
a kind of cross between a Professor who is not a Baron, and a Baron who 
is not a Professor. 

With a volubility which most likely he could not have displayed under 
other circumstances, the Ober-Kellner, in his own tongue, described the 
state of the case, not forgetting the fact that the lady-delinquent ap- 
peared to him the worst of the two, her clear, merry laughter still ringing 
in his ears. 

At the close of the Ober-Kellner’s communication the President of 
the Casino turned his full-orbed spectacles on the defaulting parties, 
and after a silent serutiny of some moments said, in grave but polite 
accents: 

“It is possible, sir, I hope, that we have here some mistake ?” 

“Tam afraid not,” replied Lord Acton, coolly. 

“Must one understand,” pursued the President, translating his German 
thoughts into formal English, “that you have here two dinners eaten 
without money ?” 

“Not exactly ; I had more than enough for a dozen dinners when we 
sat down, but, the fact is, I lost it all in this room afterwards, without 
recollecting the bill.” 

“Ah!” said the President, opening his mouth very wide and then 
shuicay it again with a snap. ‘“ One forgets a bill of eighteen florins, 
fifty kreutzes, in an eye-twinkling! Yes, well. And one loses all his 
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money in yet another! So! One plays here many games, sir, and the 
newest is not this.” 

“You don’t suppose,” said Lord Acton, whose temper was beginning 
to rise at the thought of his statement being disbelieved—“ you don’t 
suppose, sir, that I came to Homburg with the intention of cheating 
you out of a paltry dinner ?” 

“ Two dinners,—with wines of first quality, besides numerous extras,” 
returned the President, with*imperturbable gravity. 

“ Two, then, if you like, and the whole lot of it; does that make any 
difference ?” 

“To the establishment: yes. To those also who with empty pockets 
dine. This is a thing which arrives when one money has! Truly !” 

* Ach! mein Gott !” ejaculated the Ober-Kellner. 

“But I tell you,” said Lord Acton, “I had money when I came here, 
and that I fooled it away at one of your infernal tables.” 

“A past history that. Others the same tale have told. It comes 
often. You have here acquaintance ?” 

“No. I don’t know a soul in the place.” 

“That astonishes me not. So thought I in the beginning. You 
have then a passport ?” 

“Of course I have.” 

‘“‘ Might I have the pleasure to see it ?” 

“JT haven't got it about me. [I left it at Frankfort.” 

“So! Is it possible for you to have a name ?” 

My name is Acton—Lord Acton.” 

“Very good. Perhaps to the noble Sir Howard Cavendish related ?” 

“ For that matter, I am related both to the Howards and the Caven- 
dishes, though I don’t know the man you speak of. But this is all non- 
sense. What earthly difference can it make to you whether I pay your 
bill to-night or to-morrow? We are staying at the Hotel de Russie, on 
the Zeil; I must owe you the money till the morning, when my courier 
shall bring it over. Lady Acton wants to go away; it’s getting late, 
and if we don’t go now we shall miss the last train. That reminds me, 
by-the-way, that I didn’t get a return ticket, Constance. Your waiter, 
here, can go with us to the station, pay for our places, and see us off. I 
shall remember him in the morning.” 

“Gott in Himmel!” exclaimed the excitable Ober-Kellner. ‘Es 
gefallt mir erstaunlich! That I like! I shall pay your places! I shall 
see you off! Ach! Yes! Off indeed! Remember me in the morn- 
ing! Ja wohl! I you the whole of my never-ending life !” 

“‘ That waiter is quite impayable,” said Constance, who appeared to 
be vastly entertained with the whole business. ‘ I must not forget a 
word of this. Let him go on, George. If you knock him down too 
soon, as you seem inclined to do, you will spoil the thing altogether. Oh, 
how mamma will laugh when I describe the scene !” 

“So!” said the Haupt-Kursaals-Prasident, ‘mamma will laugh? 
That shall we see! Sir,” he continued, turning to Lord Acton, “ I have 
heard your story. Now be so good to attend tome. You come here 
two whole strangers. You dine, you amuse yourselves, and a long 
reckoning made, you prepare to depart; then you say, ‘ Oh, J have no 
Moncy,’ and relate losses which, to my understanding, «+ fables. I de- 
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mand your passport, without which no one in Germany travels. You 
answer it is somewhere. I ask your name. You tell me of Lord Some- 
body, never perhaps till now heard of. Then again you want to go 
quickly ; even desire this Kellner’s money for your journey. And the 
joke is so good, that all the while this lady is laughing. All of this,” 
added the President, assuming a still more magisterial air, ‘ makes it to 
me transpicuous that you appear in Homburg for a bad purpose, and now 
what is to be done we know. Karl! Send for the Polizei!” 

At this intimation, which gave a turn to the affair that looked really 
serious, Lady Acton hastily left her seat. 

Surely,” she said, with a proud air, “ there can be no necessity for 
this. You cannot suppose that we are the kind of people you are think- 
ing of. Have you nothing about you, George, to give this person to 
keep till we can send over the “ade sum we owe him? But no, you 
never even wear a watch. Stay; here is the diamond guard you gave 
me. Let him have this till to-morrow, and let us be gone.” 

She tore off the guard as she spoke, her bright eyes glittering with 
anger like the stones in the ring as they met the light, and gave it Lord 
Acton. The President’s glance was fixed upon him ; but before he put 
the pledge into his hand, Lord Acton raised his own and made a rapid 
motion across his body. The President started back without taking the 
ring, and as quick as thought performed a corresponding movement: the 
next moment—to the inexpressible astonishment of Lady Acton—her 
husband and her foe were shaking hands. , 

_ “ Hier kommt der Polizei,” shouted Karl, the Ober-Kellner, rush- 
ing in. 

“There is no occasion for his presence,” said the Haupt-Kursaals- 
Priisident. ‘ I beg Milord and Miladi’s pardon for the inconvenience I 
have caused them. Order a carriage, Karl, quick; there is yet time to 
get to the station. To-morrow, Milord, I will have the honour to wait 
on you at Frankfort, when you can return this trifle."—(He offered his 
porte-monnaie as he spoke.)—‘“ And pray beg of Miladi—a thousand 
pardons, Madame, that it was removed—to wear her ring again.” 

And with more compliments and “ Guten-Abends” than ean be told, 
the President of the Casino followed the strangers to the door, and re- 
mained bowing and scraping till the carriage was out of sight. 

“What on earth was the cause, George, of the sudden change in 
this man’s behaviour?” asked Lady Acton, as soon as they had driven 


off. 

“ T am a P.G. M., love.” 

* And what’s that, George ?” 

* Past Grand Master. It struck me that he might be a Mason, so I 
gave him the sign. He recognised it—and here we are.” 
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Prosings by Monkshood 
ABOUT THE ESSAYISTS AND REVIEWERS. 
Hunt. 


TEMPORA mutantur ;—few men (hardly even the constant sub- 
scribers to the inconstant though invaluable Times) can have felt 
this more vividly than Mr. Leigh Hunt, without, meanwhile, a 
like sense of the sequel, zos et mutamur in illis. His subjective 
experiences of change have kept no sort of pace with his objective, 
—his ab intra devdagunat of life and character with his ab extra 
position in relation to the age. He continues in his writings very 
much the same, in all elementary and essential qualities, that he 
was when bullied, badgered, baited, without ruth, nearly a half- 
century ago; but he is now treated with politeness; and more, 
respect; and more still, cordiality; in many quarters where his 
mere name used to be the signal for crying Senet and letting 
slip against Cockneydom, and its facile princeps, the dogs of war— 
from the big bay-hounds whose bite some Cockneys found mortal, 
to the little dogs and all, of Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart breed, 
which barked at him; and including in the hostile corps every 
degree of deep-mouthed and of yelping utterance, whether 

Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim, 

Bob-tail tyke, or trundle tail— 
as Poor Tom catalogues them; and with Poor'Tom we may now 
add, ‘* Dogs leap the hatch, and all are fled—see, see, see!” We 
are improving in the courtesy of polemics; are learning to make 
allowances, to give credit for sincerity in our opponents, and to 
act out more and more, as we get farther and farther from the 
golden age, the golden rule, of doing as we would be done by, 
and tolerating all we can, lest we become intolerable altogether. 
To this state of things Mr. Leigh Hunt’s own example and pre- 
cepts have largely and sensibly contributed. Differ we never so 
much from his creed, this at least we are fain to own. And 
pleasant it is to mark the change in the world’s tone towards him 
and treatment of him; to turn from his imprisonment by Georgius 
Rex to his pension-grant by Victoria Regina. 

A rare thing it is, and a beautiful, to see in hoary eld a virgin- 
heart kept unspotted from the world—the world’s pollutions, de- 
filements, and sins. Rare too it is, and refreshing, to sce a veteran, 
a “ battered senior,” with a boyish heart, unwithered by the world, 
—the world’s scorching summer blasts and wintry chills. Rare 
and refreshing it is to meet with an actual impersonation of that 
familiar appellative, an OLD Boy. Mr. Leigh Hunt, in his wri- 
tings, is very near the mark. Like Friscobaldo, in the play, age 
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hath not command of his blood—for all Time’s sickle hath gone 
over him, he is Leigh Hunt still—his resolve being, that his 
“heart shall never have a wrinkle in it while he can cry Hem! 
with a clear voice.”* As it has been said of one of old time, “ on 
se le figure ayant toujours gardé quelque chose de jeune, de 
riant,—un de ces visages qui sont tout étonnés d’avoir des cheveux 
blancs.” Alluding in one of his essays to (strangely assorted 
couple!) Jean Jacques and Mr. Wordsworth, our essayist says of 
himself: ‘I do not pretend to be as romantic in my conduct as 
the philosopher of Geneva, or as poetical in my nature as the bard 
of Rydalmount; but I have, by nature, perhaps, greater animal 
spirits than either; and a bit of health is a fine prism to see fancies 


by.”| We may apply to him some lines of that same bard of 
Rydalmount— 
I moved among mankind 

With genial feelings still predominant ; 

When erring, erring on the better part, 

And in the kinder spirit ; placable, 

Indulgent, as not uninformed that men 

See as they have been taught. 


Nevertheless they wholly misread the man, if ever they can have 
read him at all, who regard him as a creature of levity all compact 
—as if, like another of Wordsworth’s characters, ‘‘ as if to bask in 
sunshine were his only task.” He is very gay, very vivacious, 
very jaunty, and, sometimes, more than a little flippant and 
coxcombical; but he is not one of your frothy frivolists, who have 
always an infinite deal of nothing to say, and are always saying it. 
If he never turns from lively to severe, at least he solidifies and 
relieves (basso relievo) his gay with grave. His characteristic 
has not inaccurately been defined, ‘‘ earnestness at ease.” He says 
serious things as weighty as are said by the eminently serious and 


the overpoweringly grave, but in a more airy manner, in words | 


that glide more trippingly off the tongue. Byron seems to have 


* Hirrorrto. I see, Friscobaldo, age hath not command of your blood ; for 
all Time’s sickle hath gone over you, you are Orlando still. a 
ORLANDO. Why, my Lord, are not the fields mown and cut down again, and 


stript bare, and yet wea they not pied coats again? Though my head be like 
a leek, white, may not my heart be like the blade, green ? 


Hire. Scarce can I read the stories on your brow, 
Which age hath writ there; you look youthful still. 

Ont. I eat snakes, my Lord, I eat snakes. My heart shall never have a 

wrinkle in it so long as I can ery Hem! with a clear voice 
. Hie. You are the happier man, sir. 

Of this o/d boy Hazlitt says, “Old honest Decker’s Signior Orlando Frisec- 
baldo I shall never forget! I became only of late acquainted with” him ; “ but 
the bargain between us is, I trust, for life. We sometimes regret that we had 


not sooner met with characters like these, that seem to raise, revive, and give a 
new zest to our being,” &c. 


“The World of Books.” 
Wordsworth: “ Prelude.” Book xi. 
H 2 
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been at first struck with this serious side of Mr. Hunt's character, 

and remarks (1813): ‘‘ He reminds me of the Pym and Hampden 

times—much talent, great independence of spirit, and an austere, 

yet not repulsive, aspect;” adding, “he is the bigot of virtue (not 

religion), and enamoured of the beauty of that empty ‘ name,’ as 

the last breath of Brutus pronounced, and every day proves it.”* 

Haydon, about the same time, or a little earlier, journalises his 

appreciation of Hunt’s “ honesty of principle and unfailing love of 

truth,” as not less attractive and distinguishing than his pre- 

eminence in “ wit and fun, quotation and impromptu.”f Shelley’s 

poetical portraiture of his friend represents him grave as well 

as gay: 
You will see Hunt; one of those happy souls 

Which are the salt of the earth, and without whom 

This world would smell like what it is—a tomb ; 

Who is, what others seem.—— 

And there is he with his eternal puns, 

Which beat the dullest brains for smiles, like duns 

Thundering for money at a poet’s door ; 

Alas ! it is no use to say, “ [’m poor!” 

Or oft in graver mood, when he will look 

Things wiser than were ever said in book, 

Except in Shakspeare’s wisest tenderness.f 


He calls himself, indeed, a son of mirth and melancholy—* for 
my father’s Christian name,” says he, “ was Isaac [Hebr. “ laugh- 
ter”], and my mother’s was Mary [“ bitterness”|—and as I do 
not remember to have ever seen my mother smile, except in 
sorrowful tenderness, so my father’s shouts of laughter are now 
ringing in my ears.”§ He is neither his father’s child, nor his 
mother’s, exclusively. 

Had he been either exclusively, he could hardly have sur- 
mounted so happily the flood of opposition which once set in 
against him. He was by repute the prince of the Cockneys, and, 
as such, exposed to a war of extermination. With this unenvied 


* Moore’s Life of Byron. 

+ Haydon, together with Wilkie, was anxious to become acquainted with the 
theatrical critic of the News, and thus records his impression after the longed- 
for interview had been brought about: “T thought bim with his black bushy 
hair, black eyes, pale face, and ‘ nose of taste,’ as fine a specimen of a London 
editor as could be imagined ; assuming yet moderate, sarcastic yet genial, with a 
smattering of everything and mastery of nothing; affecting the dictator, the 
poet, the politician, the critic, and the sceptic, whichever would, at the moment, 
give him the air, to inferior minds, of being a very superior man.” 

Tn 1813 occurs the following entry in Haydon’s diary: “Spent the evenin 
with Leigh Hunt, at West-end—walked out and in furiously after dinner, which 
did me great good. Leigh Hunt’s society is always delightful: I do not know 
a purer, a more virtuous character, or a more witty, funny, and enlivening 
_ —We talked of his approaching imprisonment.”—Taytor’s Life of 

‘aydon, 

fT Shelley’s “ Poems written in 1820.” (Letter to Maria Gisborne.) 

§ Autobiography of Leigh Hunt (1850). 
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principality and power his name and fame are widely, if not eter- 
nally, associated. ‘“ Leigh Hunt,” writes M. Philaréte Chasles, 
hardiment libéral et chef de l’Examiner, s’exposait bravement 
tous les coups. C’était lui qui passait pour chef de ce groupe 
bien impuissant et bien faible des poétes libéraux, réunis par une 
épithéte railleuse sous le nom de I’Ecole des badauds (Cockney- 
School); pauvres gens, en effet, qui vivaient 4 Londres, ne 

uvant guére admirer la nature dans les chiteaux qu’ils n’avaient 
pas.”"* Let the galled jade wince; Mr. Hunt’s withers are un- 
wrung by a definition of this sort. There is a fair modicum of 
truth in what has been said of him, that his chief title to the 
Cockney nom de guerre (and guerre it then was, with a vengeance) 
lay in his inextinguishable desire to find the good and the beauti- 
fal in the persons and scenes amidst which his lot was cast. He 
could smell freshness in the Hampstead fields; he could discern 
a fair prospect from Highgate Hill; he could hear, not mere 
discords harsh and grating, but Whittingtonian music in the 
sound of Bow bells. He stood up (though no native) for the city 
in whose suburbs his tent was pitched, and retorted scorn for 
scorn on those who derided it—feeling something of the indigna- 
tion, we may suppose, of another sort of prince who once put the 
irate query, 

Tes yap av ovk ay enn 
a vuv ov atipaters 3 


As for a Cockney school of poetry, if there be one, that he con- 
tends, in his Autobiography, is simply “the most illustrious in 
England;” for, he continues, ‘“ to say nothing of Pope and Gray, 
who were both veritable Cockneys, ‘ born within the sound of 
_ Bow bell,’ Milton was so too; and Chaucer and Spenser were both 

natives of the City.” But so frightened were the booksellers by 
the charge of Cockneyism, that he found it anything but a vox et 
preterea nihil. ‘* It is inconceivable,” he owns, “ to what extent 
I suffered, in mind, body, and estate, because the tide of affairs 
was against me.”{ He ignores, however, something of the charge, 
when he limits its gravamen to a mere local accident. It was not 
the living near, or a certain attachment to, London and its en- 
virons, that his assailants fixed upon: there was a real or imputed 
affectation, conceit, vulgar dandyism of thought and phrase, 
supposed to be peculiar to him and his parasites, against which the 
term Cockneyism was directed. A spice of this mannerism, more 
or less pungent, flavours all Mr. Leigh Hunt’s prose and verse, 
from the first day until now. His foes have nauseated it with a 
demonstrative degree of loathing, and his friends have owned it, 


* Etudes sur la Littérature et les Moeurs de l’Angleterre au XIX¢ siécle. 
¢ Sophocl. dip. Tyr. 347, 348. 
} Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, vol. iii. 
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whether with a smile ora sigh. He refers, himself, apologetically 
to the bumptiousness (not that he uses the word, though) of his 
early critiques in the Examiner, which he and his brother John 
set up in 1808. ‘ When I consider,” says he, “all the nonsense 
and extravagance of these assumptions—all the harm they must 
have done me in discerning eyes,...I blush to think what a 
simpleton I was, and how much of the consequences I deserved. 
It is out of no ‘ ostentation of candour’ that I make this confession. 
It is extremely painful to me.”* ron writes of him half a dozen 
years later, ‘‘ He is perhaps a Little opinionative, as all men who 
are the centres of circles, wide or narrow—the Sir Oracles, in whose 
name two or three are gathered together—must be.”t Haydon 
describes himself as listening with curiosity to Sir Oracle’s “ re- 
publican independence, though hating his effeminacy and Cockney 
peculiarities,” and talks of his “‘ jaunty style” of reviewing works 
of art, “without knowing anything of its technicalities,” true to 
his character as endowed “ with a smattering of everything and 
mastery of nothing.”{ But there are vanities and egotisms, as 
M. Sainte Beuve says, “‘ qu’on excuse et qui trouvent grice par 
leur air bienveillant et naturel,”§ and of such are Leigh Hunt's, 
unless we mistake outright himself and the mass of his readers. 
Those readers are many, as they ought to be. Perhaps not so 
many as they ought to be. Else, why have Leigh Hunt’s literary 
more than once signally failed ? it from his de- 
ficiency in habits of business and worldly tact?—a deficiency partly 
exemplified by his avowed innocence of arithmetic; for he says of 
himself, writing in 1850, and referring to a period about fifty years 
earlier, when he was a yellow-legged blue-coat boy, ‘‘ A boy might 
arrive at the age of fifteen in the connemmedinta and not know ~ 
his multiplication-table; which was the case with myself. Nor do 
I know it to this day!” He adds: ‘‘ The fault was not my fault 
at the time; but I ought to have repaired it when I went out in 
the world; and great is the mischief which it has done me.” 
Tnstances of his unarithmetical ways and means might perhaps be 
culled from his writings, and provoke hard-headed Cockers and 
Cockerlings to crow with inarithmeticable laughter (avppev 
yeAaopa): one we remember, where he says that Mary Tudor 
“sent two hundred and eighty-four peuple to the stake during.a 
short reign of five years and four months; which, upon an average,” 
he computes, “is upwards of four a week !’** Possibly a slip of 


* Autobiography, vol. ii. t Moore’s Life of Byron. 
t Taylor’s Lite be. of Haydon. § Causeries du Lundi. 
ll As distinct from the writing-school (at Christ Hospital). 
J], Autobiography, vol. i. 
1; eo Sovereigns of England. (Reprinted in Men, Women, and Books, 
vol, 1. 
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the pen;* but we have a shrewd suspicion, not to say a malicious 
one, that the pen was quite as likely to slip, and rather more so, 
when working out the Marian statistics by the agency of horrid 
divisors and dividends, in which Mr. Hunt is not at all at home, 
than when inserting the result in a fair copy of composition, in 
which he thoroughly 7s so. But whatever the cause of his failure 
in magazine directorship, the effect is patent. Admirably adapted 
as his specific talent would seem, for managing a periodical, he has 
been unsuccessful where the Chambers’ Brothers, and Charles 
Dickens, and others, have signally flourished and are flourishing. 
Numerous are the periodicals in which he has borne a part, and in 
none without his native grace, pleasantry, and cleverness. Not to 
speak of those prosperous issues, the News, and the Examiner, 
there have been the Indicator (and most truly was he told, ‘‘ The 
Indicative is your Potential mood”), the Companion and the Seer, 
the Reflector = which he was editor, aided by the contributions 
of the Aikin family, of Charles Lamb and [all of them blue-coat 
boys] Barnes, Dyer, Aristophanes Mitchell, and Euripides Schole- 
field,—but which stopped at the fourth number for want of funds), 
the Liberal (nearly half of which was in Hunt’s autograph—his 
chief associates in this, another bad speculation, being Byron and 
Hazlitt), the London — most agreeable mélange, which 
t 


2 
ought to be circulating still, to the recreation of thousands and the 


rofit of one, and which even the editor’s on foe, 
hristopher North, welcomed with no stinted praise, and pro- 
it an essential to his breakfast-table), the Monthly Reposi- 


nounce 
tory, and finally Leigh Hunt's Journal, which opened so promisingly 
with papers by himself, and Carlyle, and Savage Landor, and R. 
Horne, but closed with the pace and the catastrophe of a galloping 
decline. As a weekly sheet devoted specially to belles lettres, 
cheap but not nasty, it left a gap which has not yet been filled up. 

In these varied periodicals, what an array of lively, gleesome, 
witty, humorous, fneiful, suggestive ‘ articles” has Leigh Hunt 
produced, to ‘ pleasure” the light-hearted and laughter-loving, the 
sick and the solitary! Pleasanter pastime, in its proper sense, it 
were hard to find, of a light literary sort, than such chatty dis- 
courses as those he has indited, formally or occasionally, always 


* Let us hope it wasa slip of the pen, and not an evidence of Mr. Hunt’s 
unbiblical as well as unarithmetical turn of mind,—the ascribing to Shelley a 
cherished intimacy with the Gospel of S¢. James. Shelley, he tells us (and we 
rejoice), took a “great, though peculiar, and often admiring interest” in the 
pare ow the book of Job. For his Christianity, it is added — we are 
puzzled), he went to the “ gospel of St. James.” —Autobiography, vol. ii. 

*Tis an awkward trick some pens have of stumbling on sacred ground. Mr. 
Dickens, we remember, makes a schoolmaster set as an imposition (it is some- 
where in a Son) “the First Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians.” What 
would that pedagogue’s pupils, and their parents, have thought of him, had he 
set the Second? in what recondite stores of aprocypha and antilegomena would 
they have sought for the hid treasure ? 
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knowing how to begin and where to stop, on topics just amusing 
enough to challenge general perusal: witness his gossip about 
Getting up on-Cold Mornings, and the luxurious sophisms of an 
ingenious lier in bed; about a Day by the Fire, with its babble of 
snug in-door enjoyments—the poker’s provocation of a blaze, a 
sudden empyreal enthusiasm, hide glorifies the breakfast-table, 


and makes 
The conscious wight, rejoicing in the heat, 
Rub the blithe knees, and toast th’ alternate feet-— 


the crisp sound of the rolls, the charm of the uncut newspaper,— 
and then again evening's twilight on the same spot, and in the 
same seat, an easy-chair, when the window is becoming imper- 
ceptibly darker, and the fire assumes a more glowing presence, and 
the contemplatist is absorbed in his fancies,—the only time this, 
perhaps, at which sheer idleness is salutary and refreshing,—every 
trick and aspect of the fire observed with ye smallest effort, so that 


nothing escapes the eye and the imagination, whether a coal 
falling in, or a fleeting fume, or a miniature mockery of a flash of 
lightning, or whatever the dissolving views presented within the 
grate—shifting forms, perchance, of hills, and vales, and gulfs, of 
fiery Alps and black precipices, from which swart fairies seem 
about to spring away on sable wings,—or walled towns, and figures 
of unknown animals—‘“ till at last, the ragged coals, tumbling to- 


gether, reduce the vision to chaos, and the huge profile of a gaunt 
and grinning face seems to make a jest of all that has passed ;”—or 
about Sleep, which he thinks most graceful in an infant; soundest, 
in one who has been tired in the open air; completest, to the 
seaman after a hard voyage; most welcome, to the mind haunted 
with one idea; most touching to look at, in the parent that has 
i lightest, in the playful child; proudest, in the bride adored; 
and the prose and poetry, the ridiculous and solemn aspects of 
which, he sketches in his happiest style; or about Shaking Hands, 
about Sticks, about the Shops of London, about the Graces and 
Anxieties of Pig-driving, about Beds and Bedrooms, about the 
Inside of an Omnibus, and, in fine, as the last title suggests, de 
OMNIBUS rebus, et qguibusdam aliis—the aliis being to the omnibus 
almost in the proportion of the Scotch bittock, that’s ‘“‘ over,” to the 
Scotch mile. 

Give him nothing to have and to hold (forth about) but ‘A 
Pinch of Snuff,”* and he will titillate your optic nerve as you read, 
as pungently as his subject could your olfactory. He will allow 
that snuff-taking is an odd-custom ; that if we came suddenly upon 
it in a foreign country, it might make us split our sides with 
laughter—to see, par exemple, a grave gentleman take a little 
casket out of his pocket, put a finger and thumb in, and then, with 


* The Seer. 
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the most serious air possible, as if he was doing one of the most 
important actions of his life, proceed to thrust, and keep thrusting 
it, at his nose——thereupon shaking his head, or his waistcoat, or 
his nose itself, or all three, in the style of a man who has done his 
duty, and satisfied the most serious claims of his well-being. But 
if snuff-taking has its ludicrous side, its philosophy is also treated 
of. The snuff-box is declared to have a pacifying magic, of which 
the handful of dust with which the Latin poet settles his wars of 
the bees was a type and figure : 

Hi motus animorum, atque hee certamina tanta, 

Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescent— 


These movements of high minds, these mortal foes, 
Give but a pinch of dust, and you compose. 


Then the classes of snuff-takers are discriminated: the epigram- 
matic, who come to the point as fast as possible, and to whom the 
pungency is everything, and who use a sharp and severe snuff—a 
sort of essence of pins’ points; the urbane, who value the style as 
much as the sensation, and offer the box around them as much out 
of dignity as benevolence ; the irritable, again, and the bashful, 
and the economical, and the gesticulatory. One thing puzzles the 
essayist,—how lovers, and ladies, ever came to take snuff—and 
anon he dashes you off a fancy sketch of two lovers in Queen 
Anne’s time, each with snuff-box in hand, who have just come to 
an explanation, and who in the hurry of their spirits have unthink- 
ingly taken a pinch, just at the instant when the gentleman is 
going to salute the lips of his mistress. ‘“ He does so, finds his 

onest love as frankly returned, and is in the act of bringing out 
the words ‘ Charming creature,’ when a sneeze overtakes him! 


Cha—Cha—Cha—Charming creature ! 


What a situation! A sneeze! O Venus, where is such a thing in 
thy list ?—The lady, on her side, is under the like malapropos in- 
fluence, and is obliged to divide one of the sweetest of all loving 
and bashful speeches, with the shock of the sneeze respondent :— 


Oh, Richard! Sho—Sho—Sho—Should you think ill of me for this?” 


What though Catullus make Cupid sneeze at sight of the happiness 
of two lovers— 


Hoc ut dixit, Amor, sinistram ut ante, 
Dextram sternuit approbationem— 


he did not make the Jovers sneeze, as Louis Quatorze fashion 
did. ‘Then are cited snuff-taking mortals extraordinary: Gibbon, 
heralding a bon mot by tapping tis box; Johnson, diving into his 
waistcoat pocket ; Napoleon, making the most of his last pinch, in 
his flight from Moscow; the whole seasoned with excerpts from 
the poets, native and foreign,—not omitting some lines of the 

oet’s own, apt and characteristic, in which occurs the sternutative 
(almost sternutatory ) parenthesis 
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Shee—shee—Oh! ’tis most del-isht 
Ishi—ishi—most del-ishi 

(Hang it! I shall sneeze till spring) 
Snuff’s a most delicious thing. 


Or give him a pair of Washerwomen,* tub-tumbling viragos, 
with brawny arms and brawling voices; and how ingeniously, and 
genially withal, will he dwell on all the hot, disagreeable, dabbing, 
smoking, splashing, kitcheny, cold-dining, anti-company-receiving 
(his are al these epithets, simple and compound) associations, to 
which they give rise—tracing them throughout their day’s work, 
from that dreadfully early knock at the door, which comes like a 
lump of lead, and instantly wakes the maid, whose business it is to 
get up, though she pretends not to hear it, till knock after knock 
compels her to descend, and meet the grumbling pair, whom anon 
she soothes with the promise of a “nice hock of ham” for break- 
fast, and “everything comfortable,”—and who, after warmi 
themselves at the copper, taking a mutual pinch of snuff, an 
getting things ready for the my take a snack at the promised 

ock—‘ and then commences the history of all the last week of 
the whole neighbourhood round, which continues amidst the 
dipping of splashin fists, the rumbling of suds, and the creaking 
of wringings out, till an hour or two are elapsed; and then for an- 
other snack and a pinch of snuff, till the resumption of another 
hour’s labour or so brings round the time for first breakfast ;”"— 
when, having had “nothing to signify” since five, they sit down 
at half-past six in the washhouse, to take their own meal before 
the servants meet at the general one—and, having just laboured 
enough to make the tea and bread and butter welcome, sit down, 
fatigued and happy, “with their red elbows and white corrugated 
fingers, to a tub turned upside down, and a dish of good Christian 
souchong, fit for a body to drink.” How like the author, so kindly 
as well as quizzical, is his averment that a washerwoman’s cup of 
tea may vie with the first drawn cork at a bon vivant’s table, and 
the complacent opening of her snuff-box with that of the most 
triumphant ee over a scheme of partition; and again the 
moral, or didactic suggestion, or “improvement of the subject,” 
characteristically tagged to its latter end, and exemplifying the 
essayist’s resolve to aioe a soul of goodness from a thing so evil as 
Washing Day, and his habit of “ making things pleasant,” looking 
at their bright side, and optimising their pessimisms—when he 
argues that the visitors whom dies illa excludes, and the leg of 
mutton which it hinders from roasting, are only so much enjoy- 
ment kept back and contracted, in order to be made keener the 
rest of the week,—and that beauty itself is indebted to it, and 
draws from that steaming outhouse and splashing tub the well- 
fitting robe that adorns its figure, and the snowy cap that sets off 


* The Round Table. 
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its curls and complexion:—in short, as he concludes, “ whenever 
we hear a washerwoman at her foaming work, or see her ploddi 
towards us with her jolly warm face, her mob cap, her black 
stockings, clattering pattens, and tub at arm’s length resting on 
her hip-joint, we look upon her as a living lesson to us to make 
the most both of time and comfort, and as a sort of allegorical 
union of pain and pleasure, a little too much, perhaps, in the style 
of Rubens.” Few could, few would, thus allegorise the plump 
prosiness, and thus idealise the matter-of-fact vulgarity, of mesdames 
les blanchisseuses anglaises—few indeed blow such gayand sparkling 
soap-bubbles from the suds of a washing-tub! 

r let him have for his theme, Hats, ancient and modern;* and 
forthwith he will begin a chit-chat on the désagréments of a new 
“ tile’—the uneasy sensation about the head it produces, after its 
emerging, sleek as a lap-dog, from blue box and silver paper—so 
unlike the old hat, that well-tried and well-worn friend, which 
must now make way for this fop of a stranger, and which you 
might do what you liked with, and which dust affected not, nor 
rain, nor a gale of wind, nor a fall, nor a squeeze; whereas the new 
arrival is sensitive on all these points, and can be carried with 
safety into no place but a church, where there is plenty of room, 
and whither accordingly the essayist carries it at once,—describing 
with perhaps some excess of levity, but an awkward amount of 
truth, the “ preparatory ejaculation whispered into it by the gen- 
teel worshipper, before he turns round and makes a bow to Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones and the Miss Thompsons. There is a formula for 
this occasion; and doubtless it is often used, to say nothing of 
extempore effusions:—but there are wicked imaginations, who 
suspect that instead of devouter whisperings, the communer with 
his lining sometimes ejaculates no more than Swallow, St. James’s- 
street; or, Augarde and Spain, Hatters, No. 51, Oxford-street, 
London;—after which he draws up his head with infinite grevity 
and preparation, and makes the gentle recognition aforesaid.” 
new hat in a crowd is discussed; and a new hat in a boating ex- 
pedition; and a new hat inside a mail-coach (when mail-coaches 
were on the road—ah distant when! ah for the change ’twixt now 
and then !); and so is the diminutive headpiece of Christ Hospital, 
likened to the quaint cap of Catherine the Shrew, as the Shrew- 
tamer describes it: 

—— moulded on a i ; 
Why, ’tis a cockle, or a 
A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby’s cap ; 
A custard coffin, a bauble :— 


and anon we are deep in the head-gear of the Chinese, a hatted 
race, both narrow-brimmed and broad; of the Greeks, not so bare- 


* Indicator. No. XXII. 
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headed a people as “‘ the general” suppose; of the Romans, Phry- 
gian-capped and toga-hooded; of the turbaned Easterns ; and of 
the velvet cap of Italy, and the hat and feathers of Spain, and 
the cocked-hat, and clerical beaver, &c.,—a résumé duly enlivened 
by gossip ethnological, zsthetical, historical, and anecdotical. 

br let his text be “ Pantomimes.”* Off he goes, and tells you 
at once, whatever your age or estate, that not to like pantomimes, 
is not to like animal spirits, not to like motion, not to like love, not 
to like a jest upon dulness and formality, or to smoke one’s uncle, 
or to see a thump in the face, or a holiday, or the pleasure of sit- 
ting up at Chnistmas; that it is not to sympathise with your 
children, or to remember that you have been a child yourself, and 
that you will grow old, and be as gouty as Pantaloon, though not, 
perhaps, so wise and active. The text allows fair margin for dis- 
coursing on the Italian growth of pantomimes, and their English 
transformation. They are commended as the satirist of folly as it 
flies. Harlequin is admiringly scrutinised—demi-masked, party- 
coloured, nimble-toed, lithe, agile, with his omnipotent lath-sword, 
emblem of the converting power of fancy and light-heartedness; 
Columbine, the “little dove” that is to be protected, ready to 
stretch her gauze wings for a flight, the moment Riches would tear 
her from Love; Pantaloon, a hobbling old rascal, void of any hand- 
some infirmity; and the Clown, round-faced, goggle-eyed, knock- 
kneed, but agile to a degree of the dislocated, with a great smear 
for his mouth, through which dumplings vanish, and sausages in- 
numerous, and macaroni by the mile, and rum by the gallon. 
Pantomime is shown to be a representation of motion—motion for 
ever, and motion all at once—of the vital principle of all things, 
from the dance of the planets down to that of Damon and Phillis. 
Whether the essayist’s nerves and spirits can endure a Pantomime 
now, we know not; but while nerves and spirits hold together he 
will probably be prompt to endorse the sentiment with which this 
essay concludes—that there is nothing wiser than a cheerful pulse, 
and all innocent things which tend to keep it so. 

The late Justice Talfourd held that Mr. Leigh Hunt has never 
been approached in theatrical criticism, at once just and picturesque 
—in the art of applying his graphic powers to a detail of the per- 
formance, and making it interesting by the delicacy of his touch; 
“ encrystal the cobweb intricacies of a plot with the sparkling dew 
of his own fancy—bid the light plume wave in the fluttering grace 
of his style—or ‘ catch ere she fell the Cynthia of the minute,’ and 
fix the airy charm in lasting words.”t It was in 1805 that he © 
joined his brother John, to undertake the dramatic critiques in the 
News, then just set up. ‘* We saw,” he says, “ that independence 
in theatrical criticism would be a great novelty. We announced 

* The Companion. 
+ Tatrourn’s Thoughts upon the late William Hazlitt. 1836. 
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it, and nobody believed us; we stuck to it, and the town believed 
everything we said.”* The legitimate drama was not as yet exiled 
to ann and the Edgeware-road, nor, when spoken of, was it 
in tones of apology. The theatre was beloved and frequented by 
King and Commons at night, and discussed by them at noon. That 
is fifty years since. And at that time a critic who would criticise 
it for them with a candid spirit, a tolerably searching eye, a zestful 
sympathy, and a light pen, must win attention. The critic of the 
News won more. He was in every play-goer’s mouth every morn- 
ing. And every night, there he was at his post, every night he 
— was at “the play,” 

And saw uprise the stage’s strange floor-day, 

And music tuning as in tune’s despite ; 

And Childhood saw, that, glad-faced squeezeth tight 

One’s hand, while the rapt curtain soars away,— 

And beauty and age, and all that piled array— 

Thousands of souls drawn to one wise delight.t 
Now-a-days it is only very old play-goers who can tell you aught 
of these dramatic bygones, or even remember to have met with 
the lucubrations, jaunty, gay, sincere, which deal with Kemble’s 


unbending seriousness—his success in the prouder passions, and 


inability to express that of love—his excellence wherever an air of 
self-importance or abstraction was required—his perfect mastery of 
bye-play—the admirable art which supplied the natural weakness 
of his voice by an energy and significancy of utterance—his pro- 
nunciation crotchets—his genius as a whole more compulsive of 
respect than attractive of delight ;—his sister’s resemblance to him 
in all his good qualities, but not any of his bad ones, and deserv- 
ing undoubtedly the palm both of genius and judgment ;—Pope, 
without face, expression, or delivery—his unmeaning rage con- 
sisting in a mere staring eye and a thundering voice ;—Raymond, 
always natural and always admirable in the gradations and changes 
of passion ;—H. Johnston, always upon stilts, heralding every trifling 
speech with cold pauses of intended meaning ;—Bannister, unap- 
wes in the heartiness of jovial honesty and the sincerity of 

udicrous distress ;—Lewis, all heart, all fire—polite from a natural 
wish to please,—exuberant in frankness and vivacity—inimitable 
in affecting the lounging fop, his laborious carelessness of action, 
important indifference of voice, and natural vacuity of look;— 


Munden, extravagant and grimacing, as confined in action as * 


vagrant 1n features, but a special master in the relaxed gesture and 
variable fatuity of intoxication;—Fawcett, gaining his effects by 
eccentricity, by a hastiness of gesture, a strange harsh rapidity of 
speech, and a general confidence of manners ;—Simmons, un- 
assuming, correct, and delicate; Liston, irresistibly humorous, 
but adding to his réle nothing of stage affectation, nor diminishing 


of Leigh Hunt. 
+ Sonnets: “To the Author of ‘Ion.’” 
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108 LEIGH HUNT. 
from it aught of nature—exquisite in portraying the voluptuous 
self-repose of conceited folly, and in the rawness of country sim- 
plicity,—indeed, for the range of his characters, 

—— own’d, without dispute, 
Thro’ all the realms of nonsense, absolute ;— 
Emery’s tragi-comic intensity; Johnstone’s radiant Irish jollity ; 
Dowton’s supremacy in the testiness of age; Mathews, great in 
officious valets and humorous old men; Mrs. Mattocks, with “a 
head to conceive and a hand to execute any mischief;” Mrs. 

Jordan, unrivalled in acting childhood, its bursts of temper and its 
fitful happiness—combining with cordial frankness a power of 
raillery managed with inimitable delicacy—her laughter the hap- 
piest and most natural on the stage, intermingling itself with her 
words, as fresh ideas afford her fresh merriment, and sparkling 
forth, at little intervals, as recollection revives it, like flame from 
half-smothered embers—yet unable to catch the elegant delicacy 
of the lady, from her perpetual representation of the other sex, and 
of the romping, unsettled, and uneducated part of her own; Miss 
Duncan, original and alone in her representation of the fashionable 
lady, with an imposing air of perpetual flourish ; Mrs. H. Siddons, 
of entirely feminine genius, delightful for her sweetness and her 
feeling, but for nothing so delightful as for the chastity of her 
demeanour; Elliston, ain alone has approached Garrick in univer- 
sality of imitation; Cooke, the Machiavel of the modern stage, 

master of every species of hypocrisy; and Charles Kemble, ex- 
celling in the tender lover, in the spirited gentleman of tragedy, 

and in a very happy mixture of the occasional debauchee and the 
gentleman of feeling. 

Mr. Hunt’s critical biographies of Wycherley, Farquhar, Con- 
greve, and Vanbrugh, are done with great pains and genial talent ; 
seldom, if ever, has he appeared to more advantage in so far as the 
quality of ingenuity and nicety of appreciation goes. But we pass 
them over; siding as we do with the Macaulays and Thackerays 
in their antipathy to the group, rather than with the Lambs, 
Hazlitts, and Hunts in their sympathy; and saying ditto to Sir 
Bulwer Lytton’s censura litteraria: ‘‘‘They are worse than merely 
licentious—they are positively villanous—pregnant with the most 
redemptionless scoundrelism,—their honour debauches the whole 
moral system—they are like the Sardinian herb—they make you 
laugh, it is true—but they poison you in the act.”* 

appily, Mr. Hunt has applied his critical gifts to more whole- 
some uses. He has written admirably of many who both deserve 
and command admiration—not with mere vague panegyric or 
second-hand rapture, but with intelligence, with discrimination, 
with an answer for those who would know the reason why. He 


* Devereux. 
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can not only relish a beautiful poem—as an accomplished brother- 
eritic, Mr. Forster, if we mistake not, has said—but he can also 
explain the mystery of its mechanism, the witchery of peculiar 
harmonies, and the intense force of words used in certain com- 
binations: the mysteries of versification in their subtlest recesses 
are known to him: his sensibility, originally delicate, has been 
cultivated into taste by a lifelong intercourse with poets—and he 
has not only read much, but read well. His greatest drawback as 
a teacher is, in the judgment of the same well-disciplined judge, 
“the absence of that conception of literature as the product of 
national thought, which though often carried to excess, is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of modern continental criticism”—of that 
new class of thinkers, to wit, who, when judging of a work of art, 
endeavour to throw themselves back into the era in which it was 
produced, and to look at it as its contemporaries did—to under- 
stand that era in its language, beliefs, and prejudices. Now in 
practice, whatever he may be in theory, Leigh Hunt, it is here 
contended, belongs “ to the eighteenth century school of critics, 
He judges works of art absolutely; the effect they produce on him 
is taken as the test of their excellence. A method which, though 
proper enough for each man seeking merely his own pleasure 
among books, is, we believe, singularly unfit for literary criticism.” 
The literary piece d’occasion which suggests these strictures is 
Dante’s Divine Comedy,—Mr. Hunt’s account of which furnishes 
ample evidence of the charge of personal predilections, and of 
trying old catholic creeds by the right (made wrong) of new 
private judgment. ‘ His own Muse loves to wander amidst the 
Graces and Charities of life, and shrinks from any outburst of vio- 
lence and energy. The vehement Dante startles and annoys him. 
His aim has ever been to inculcate gentleness and tolerance. The 
stern and fanatical Dante makes him shudder.” ‘ Dante the 
theologian is quite left out of sight; indeed, the whole poem is 
never looked upon as a product of the middle ages. . . . He was the 
creature of his age: the intense expression of its dominant ele- 
ments. If asked whether such fanaticism, such vehemence be 
laudable now, no one can hesitate as to the answer. But the 

uestion for the literary critic is whether they were laudable then.”* 

his notice of Mr. Hunt’s tendencies as a critic comes in partial 
confirmation of what Hazlitt once said, that the style of poetry 
which a man sat down deliberately to write, was the style he 
would praise, and that only. 

In other respects there is a marked and largely re-marked 
catholicity of taste in Leigh Hunt's literary verdicts. Where, 
indeed, he has personal dislikes, or particular antipathies, he freely 
expresses them, but they little affect his general estimate of the 
writers concerned. Thus, he has his fling at ——— as a prefer- 
ment-hunter, who was prosperous enough to indulge in the 


* See Foreign Quarterly Review, vol. xxxvi. 
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“luxury of woe,” and to groan because his toast was not thrice 
buttered; at old Izaak Walton, whose angling hobby he can never 
speak of with patience, and whom he regards as an overweening 
old man, whom to reverence were a jest— you might as well make 
a god of an otter;” at Franklin, as vulgarised throughout a long 
life by something of the pettiness and materiality of his first occu- 
‘ pation, that always stuck to him, his only Justice arithmetic, and 
stubbornness his nearest approach to Fortitude; at Colman, as 
having no faitli in sentiment, mouthing and overdoing it, as a 
man does when he is telling a lie; at Addison even, as wanting 
greatness of every kind, whose “ virtue, even in its humblest 
moment, was but a species of good breeding, equally useful to 
him, he thought, in and out of the presence; a mixture of pru- 
dence, egotism, and submission ;”—but for once that he charges or 
hints a fault, and avows or hesitates dislike, how numerous (or say 
innumerous) his eulogies, his handsome compliments, his tributes 
of loving admiration, his eurekas over a latent beauty, some 
literary violet, by a mossy stone half hidden from the eye. In- 
deed, to such violets he may be thought by some to add fresh 
perfume,—to paint his lilies, and regild his fine gold,—for he has 
been taxed before now with a habit of finding in his favourite 
authors more than they contain, and of placing to their credit 
things that they know not. He has a charming knack of calling 
attention to the ben? notanda in a poet’s verses, by a few har- 
moniously pitched prose intervals of his own, in (to apply a bit 
of Wordsworth) 


some happy tone 
Of meditation, stepping in between 
The beauty coming and the beauty gone. 


His later works, “ Imagination and Fancy,” “ Wit and Humour,” 
&c. (when are we to have the promised third of the series, 
“* Action and Passion ?”), show his critical aptness, delicacy, and 
enthusiasm to fine effect; and what a “ nosegay” exhales from: 
that “ Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla,” whose mella fragrantia 
verily redolent thymo and all the floribus variis concerned in the 
concoction of Hybleum nectar—what honeyed sweets he discourses 
anent, of divine Alpheus, and Proserpine, and the Sirens, and 
Acis and Galatea, and the pastorals of Theocritus, and Tasso, and 
Guarini, and the “Shepherd’s Kalendar” of Spenser, and the 
Masques of rare old Ben, down to the piping of Allan Ramsay's 
Doric reed amid the Pentlands, nigh to that bonny Bonaly whose 
learned, letters-loving laird hath so lately fallen on sleep. 

If the reader is bored, and fairly worn out by the oppression of 
our “ too-muchness,” let him (notwithstanding that the full soul 
loathes the honeycomb) seek what shall revive him, by a dip 
(the deeper the better) into this said Jar of Honey; its th 
flavour, its Hyblaan odour, shall anon recruit him; and he sha 
be himself again in a trice. 
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PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


Assault on the Karabelnaia—New Measures adopted—The Position on the 
Tchernaya—Siege of Kars. 


THE failure of the assault upon the suburb of Karabelnaia on 
the 18th of June has been the subject of inevitable discussion. 
No doubt under circumstances of exceeding delicacy, such as those 
of a joint or divided command.by two generals of different nations, 
everything that can tend to interrupt the harmony essential to 
success ought to be carefully avoided; but when Lord Raglan was 
in chief command he was unsparingly criticised by our gallant 
allies, who expressed unfeigned surprise that any mistaken feelings 
on the part of our rulers should uphold him in his situation; and 
now that General Pelissier has assumed the command in chief, 
criticism on our part may be received with the same good-natured 
forbearance which was exhibited by us when the brave and wise 
old soldier, now gone to his fathers, was the subject of so much 
censure and blame. Few men have succeeded to the command of 
an army under more favourable auspices than General Pelissier. 
Not only were his military experience and _ his scientific eminence 
vaunted, but his courageous ardour was said to be only rivalled by 
his prompt resolution and inflexible decision. Even the untoward 
affair at the caves of Al Kantarah was made to tell in his favour. 
Want of success had been almost generally attributed to the 
prudence and caution of the late commandcr-in-chief carried to an 
extreme, and the absence of that unscrupulous dash which does not 
care for the sacrifice of a few thousand lives more or less. The 
hero of Al Kantarah was the man for the occasion. Experience 
has, however, now shown the prudent veteran to have been in the 
right. Experience has testified that it is possible to sacrifice a few 
thousands more or less, and not even to gain the point in view. 
There can be no doubt as to the military capabilities and martial 
heroism begot by the long campaigns of Africa, as attested alike in 
Saint Arnaud’s and General Pelissier’s instance, but the Arabs of 
Africa and the Kabyles of the Atlas are a very different enemy to 
what is presented to us in Russia, or would be met with in Prussia 
or Austria. With Turks and Arabs a vigorous onslaught goes a 
great way; more accustomed to desultory warfare than to regi- 
mental discipline, they become confused, and amidst acts of per- 
sonal heroism and devotion they are incapable of that combined 
steady action with which the Russians have shown themselves able 
to repel the most gallant assaults. It is then a matter of very great 
doubt at the present moment if the men of Africa are fitted for 
high command against a highly effective military nation like 


Russia. Saint Arnaud’s whole system of strategy has been defined 
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as that of the tiger who makes one spring, and risks all upon its 
success; and this view of the man is upheld by the revelations of 
his military life as contained in his own published. correspondence. 
Of General Canrobert, the -celebrated Brussels pamphleteer wrote 
that he is incapable of administrating an army. His mind is 
wanting in synthesis, and never embraces an ensemble. Upon the 
field of battle he will occupy himself about one point, and will 
neglect all the others. As to administrative abilities he has none. 
He was not born to be a commander-in-chief. His voluntary ) 
ceding of his command to General Pelissier would appear to lend a 
certain countenance to these severe strictures. The same authority 
said of General Forey, that he was only a soldier, and did not 
always execute the orders he received. Of Bosquet he spoke in 
higher terms; and Martimprez was said to possess incontestable 
administrative qualities, but to be wanting in the initiative. 

But of General Pelissier we have had hitherto nothing but en- 
comiums and eulogies, and which excited throughout the expec- 
tations of a triumphant success that were destined to a sore check on 
the 18th, the anniversary of a former great struggle between two na- 
tions now so firmly and so gloriously united as to be able to discuss 
the comparative merits of their different leaders without disparage- 
ment or unjust bias. As to the courage and gallantry of the men, 
there cannot be a dissentient voice. Whether it is the dash and the 
impetuosity of the one, or the cool unflinching solidity of the other, 
both are equally commendable; and although it might be a ques- 
tion of taste as to who would choose a thousand of one or of the 
other material to carry out a given exploit, still there is no doubt 
that the material is in both instances as fine as history records to 
have existed, or as it is probably given to frail humanity to be, in 
a purely military point of view. 

The new batteries having been completed by the 16th of June, 
the Allies were prepared to resume the offensive against Sebasto- 
pol, and that with the utmost vigour. Accordingly, on the 17th, 
at daylight, a very heavy fire was opened from all the batteries in 
the English and French trenches, and maintained throughout the 
day; and the effect produced appeared so satisfactory that it was 
determined that the French should attack the Malakhof, works the 
next morning, and that the English should assail the Redan as 
soon after as Lord Raglan might consider it desirable. It is im- 
portant to observe that it was not the intention of the commander- 
in-chief that the attacks should be simultaneous, or at least that 
they should commence simultaneously; on the contrary, as the 
Redan is entirely commanded by the works of the Malakhof it. 
was impossible to take or hold it, unless the latter was already in the. 
possession of our allies. General Pelissier appears, however, to have. 
entertained a different view of the matter; for as the line of attack 


comprehended the whole of the defences of the Karabelnaia suburb, 
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so the French general appears, from his despatch of June 22nd, to 
have anticipated that ‘* the English were to storm the Great Redan, 
and we were to carry the Malakhof Tower, the Redan of the 
Careening Bay, and the intrenchments which cover that extremity 
of the suburb.” Any misunderstanding on such a point ought not 
to have existed. We can understand a Russian general, when told 
to advance to the assault of the English lines, on the 5th of Novem- 
ber, 1854, keeping to the right of the Tchernaya, which would 
be his left—the right being with the course of the stream—mis- 
taking it for his own right, and thus bringing his division upon 
the back of another already in occupation of the same point; but 
we cannot understand how there should have been any misunder- 
standing between the two generals in command, as to whether the 
attack upon the Redan and Malakhof were or were not to be 
simultaneous—thus leaving to General Pelissier the power to state 
that he is “‘inclined to think that if the attack could have been 
general and instantaneous on the whole extent of the line—if there 
had been a simultaneous action and ensemble in the efforts of our 
brave troops—the object would have been achieved. Unhappily 
it was not so, and an inconceivable fatality caused us to fail.” 

We are certainly inclined to go so far with General Pelissier, 
that, whether tenable or not, there were greater chances of success 
in a general and simultaneous assault—that of General Mayran on 
the works of Careening Bay, that of Generals Brunet and D’ Aute- 
marre on the Malakhof, that of Sir George Brown on the Great 
Redan, and that of General Eyre upon the works at the Peresype, 
or head of the Dockyard Creek—than by any separate and distinct 
action of the different corps. ? 

The chapter of accidents did not, however, even open at this 
point. The superiority of fire attained by the Allies on the 17th 
appears to have been rather gratuitously assumed. The enem 
certainly ceased replying at an early hour from the Malakhof and 
from the Redan; but General Pelissier himself remarks from what 
subsequently occurred, that ‘it is probable they were economising 
their batteries and fire, and that they did not suffer so much from 
the eifects of our artillery as we were led to presume.” 

It becomes of still greater importance to observe, under these 
circumstances, that it was proposed by Lord Raglan that the 
artillery fire should be resumed on the morning of the 18th, and 
should be kept up for about two hours; but on the evening of the 
17th General Pelissier intimated his final determination that the 
attack should take place at three the following morning. 

The decisive morning having arrived, it is so far fortunate in 
this play of recriminations, that it was not the English who began 
by interrupting the order of simultaneous attacks. General Pelissier 
had selected the Lancaster Battery for his post, and he was to give 
from thence the signal for a -_ advance by star-rockets. He 
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was still, according to his account, more than a thousand yards 
from the place, when a violent fire of musketry, intermixed with 
grape, apprised him that the combat had commenced seriously on 
the right. “In fact,” the General writes, “a little before three 
A.M., General Mayran fancied he recognised my signal in a shell, 
with a blazing fuse, sent up from the Brancion Redoubt (the 
Mammelon). It was in vain that he was informed of his mistake.” 
General Mayran no longer lives to explain the origin of this mis- 
take, but probably there are some survivors in the division who 
could determine if it was three o'clock, as agreed upon, or a little 
before that hour, that the mistake occurred. If at three o’clock, it 
is obvious that, although a mistake on General Mayran’s part, it 
would have been an innocuous one as far as the proceedings of the 
other divisions were concerned. 

This first movement of Mayran’s division was met not only by a 
crushing fire from the works which it was wished to carry, but also 
from six of the enemy’s steamers. This prodigious fire stopped the 
advance of the troops; and General Mayran, knocked down by a 
grape-shot, was compelled to resign the command of the division. 
Why General Pelissier waited till the attack on the extreme right 
was already repulsed, and General Mayran carried off the field, 
before he sent up his signal from the Lancaster Battery, does not 
clearly appear. We must suppose that it took him that time to 


‘cross the intervening thousand yards; yet, he says in his despatch, 


** All this was the work of a moment!” Other troops advancing 
then to their support, the right division rallied under General de 
Failly, and, thus seconded, they maintained their position, but to 
no purpose or effect whatsoever. ‘ 

In the mean time, according to General Pelissier—who throws 
the blame, with the nice discrimination of a farmer sowing his 
seed broadcast over the field, and who excepts no one from 
censure save himself—General Brunet had not completed all his 
arrangements when the signal rockets were fired. ‘The troops, 
nevertheless, resolutely advanced, but their valour was of no avail 
against the well-sustained fire of the Russians, and against unfore- 
seen obstacles.” At the very outset, General Brunet fell mortally 
wounded, and Colonel Lorencez appears to have withdrawn to the 
trenches with the remainder of the division. Such was the fate of 
the attack on the centre! It is told in a few words. 

It has been stated in certain quarters that, if all had gone well, 
the British troops told off for this service would not have quitted 
the trenches until the French colours were seen on the Malakhof 
works. When, however, Lord Raglan observed that the right 
columns of the allied army had sustained a severe check, he deter- 
mined, at all hazards, to attempt his portion of the enterprise, and 
at least to effect a diversion in favour of our brave allies. “ Painful 
as it is to record the unprofitable loss of so many heroic soldiers, it 
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would have been far more painful to the honourable feelings of the 
British army if they had not shared the losses which have told so 
heavily on our comrades in the field.” 

This is so far corroborated by Lord Raglan’s despatch, that he 
distinctly states, that it was only on observing that as the columns 
of the French came within range of the enemy’s fire they encoun- 
tered the most serious opposition both from musketry and the guns 
in the works which had Leon silenced the previous evening, that 
he was induced to order our columns to move out of the trenches 
upon the Redan. 

“The flank columns,” Lord Raglan’s despatch goes on to say, 
‘“‘at once obeyed the signal to advance, preceded by coverin 
parties of the Rifle Brigade, and by sailors carrying ladders, an 
soldiers carrying wool-bags; but they had no sooner shown them- 
selves beyond the trenches than they were assailed by a most 
murderous fire of grape and musketry. Those in advance were 
either killed or wounded, and the remainder found it impossible to 
proceed.” So much for the attack upon the Redan. There is no 
more field for recrimination here than in the failure of the attack 
upon the Redan of Careening Bay or on the centre. It is quite 
evident that the fire of grape, combined with musketry, which 
Lord Raglan says he had never before witnessed of so continued 
and heavy a character, had the whole honour of this repulse. 

General d’Autemarre’s division was alone for a moment more 
successful. Following the ridge of the Karabelnaia Ravine, and 
arriving at the intrenchment which connects it with the Malakhof 
Tower, the troops which composed the storming party of this 
division scaled the intrenchment and entered into the enceinte 
itself. ‘‘ For an instant,” writes General Pelissier, ‘‘ we believed 
in success. Our eagles were planted on the Russian works. Un- 
happily, that hope was promptly dispelled. Our allies had met 
with such pc 2 in their attack on the Grand Redan—they had 
been received with such a fearful shower of grape, that, despite 
their well-known tenacity, they had been obliged to beat a retreat.” 

At the same time, a fifth brigade had advanced under General 
Eyre down the Woronzof Ravine, by the French picket-house, to 
attack the works at the head of the Dockyard Creek. The Rus- 
sians occupied a strong position at this point—their right resting 
on a mammelon, their left on a cemetery. The intervening ground 
was intersected, and the road barricaded with stone walls, which 
the men were obliged to pull down, under fire, before they could 
advance. In the rear of this position the enemy occupied several 
houses, and the whole was under the fire of different batteries. 
The enemy was, however, driven from his position, and the 38th 
occupied the houses in front, the 44th those to the right. The 
were relieved by the 9th, and supported by the 28th; and this 
small and inadequate force outlinnal to hold its ground, with the 
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view to ulterior movements, in the event of the attack on the right 
being successful, until late in the evening, when a gradual with- 
drawal of the parties from the front was ordered. ‘‘ The ground,” 
to use the modest language of General Eyre, ‘ being too far in 
advance to be permanently occupied for siege operations.” 

Such were the results of the five different attacks, made by 
as many different brigades or divisions, against the Karabelnaia 
suburb, and which comprised the whole extent of its defences, on 
the 18th of June. Three were positively arrested in their progress 
by the well-sustained fire of the enemy—if not actually mowed 
down; two got within the precincts of the fortifications, one to be 
soon cuit’ by the concentration of the enemy’s forces upon a 
body for a moment successful, but unsupported ; the other holding 
its position till withdrawn, not because that position was untenable, 
but because its possession was no longer of any use. 

Prince Gortschakoff describes the point at which General d’Au- 
temarre’s brigade effected an entry as the Gervais Battery, and he 
says that the French, driving out the battalion of infantry in 
charge of it, and following in pursuit, occupied the houses nearest 
the Karabelnaia suburb from the Malakhof Mammelon to the Bay 
of the Docks. 

It remains only to be remarked upon the causes of failure upon 
this great occasion, that the first and most important was General 
Pelissier’s resolve to lead his troops to the attack, without any 
deference to Lord Raglan’s proposal that an artillery fire should 
precede the assault, and that when, according to the French 
general’s own statement, the silence of the enemy’s batteries the 

revious evening was a mere blind; and we have Prince Gortscha- 

of’s testimony that, during the night, the damage done to the 
works was completely repaired, and the guns which had been 
dismantled replaced by new ones on every point. The second 
cause of failure was, that when General Pelissier, exhibiting on 
this occasion all the rashness of his predecessor, Marshal Saint 
Arnaud, resolved upon the assault at the last moment, he did 
not, as he had changed his intention of preceding the same by a 
cannonade, ensure the simultaneous co-operation of the British 
forces. As General Pelissier took upon himself the responsibility 
of the assault as it was carried out, so it is evident that Lord 
Raglan, considering the Grand Redan a position only to be held 
in virtue of the fall of Malakhof, did not intend to attempt the 
assault till he saw the two French brigades, which had the said 
culminating point in hand from different directions, somewhat 
advanced in their undertaking—a resolution which he was fain to 
alter when he saw his gallant allies in jeopardy. Certain it is, 
however, that D’Autemarre’s brigade did penetrate within the 
enemy’s works, whilst General Brunet’s and Sir George Brown’s 
brigades did not. Hence came the embarrassing result of—num- 
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bering the divisions from left to right—No. 1 and No. 3 being 
within the suburb, and Nos. 2 and 4 being held in check. No. 5 - 
was hors de combat before the general assault can be said to have 
commenced. As far, however, as the comparative importance of 
the different positions was concerned, General d’Autemarre had 
just as much and more reason to attribute his ultimate defeat to 
want of support from General Brunet on the Malakhof side, as 
General Pelissier had to attribute the failure to Sir George 
Brown’s repulse before the Grand Redan. Had the Grand 
Redan succumbed, it is very questionable if Sir George Brown 
and General d’Autemarre could have held their position while the 
Malakhof remained in the hands of the enemy. It was not, then, 
so much the failure at the Grand Redan that caused the mischance, 
as the failure at the Malakhof, which was the key to the whole 
position ; and it was not the failure at the Malakhof alone which 
enabled the enemy to bring all their reserves against the successful 
brigade, as it was the failure at the Careening Bay, at Malakhof, 
and at the Grand Redan, combined. Yet, in the face of these 
incontestable facts, which will be admitted by all French as well 
as English military men, General Pelissier returns twice to the 
charge in connecting the failure of General d’Autemarre with the 
want of success of the British at the Grand Redan; and upon 
sending up a regiment of Zouaves of the Guard to the support 
of the gallant general, he reiterates that ‘“‘as the movement had 
no longer any desirable ensemble for so vigorous a blow, with a 
single division, without support either on the right or on the left, 
and cut up by the artillery of the Redan, the attack upon which 
had been relinquished by our allies, I at once saw that all chance 
of success was over.” 

When we make these remarks upon the explanations presented 
to us of this untoward affair, as given by the French commander- 
in-chief, it is in no vain spirit of recriminatory criticism—such a 
spirit finds no home in our breast, in the face of the devotion mani- 
fested on all sides, and the sad losses which both countries have 
sustained—it is simply that the affair should stand in its true light, 
and not precisely in the position which General Pelissier’s despatch 
would leave it, with the almost useless counterpoise of Lord 
Raglan’s despatch, that noble old spirit having avowed that the 
atmosphere became so obscured by the smoke from the guns and 
musketry that it was not possible by personal observation to ascer- 
tain the progress of the A ve columns, although he was particu- 
larly well situated for the purpose. There is honesty of purpose 
in Lord Raglan’s admission, while General Pelissier passes over the 
want of success of Generals Mayran and Brunet, by associati 
General d’Autemarre’s failure otal with that of the English on 
the Grand Redan. The same general lays the want of success 
upon every brigadier: upon General Mayran for being too 
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soon, and upon General Brunet for being too slow ; upon Sir 
George Brown for relinquishing the attack upon the Redan, 
and upon General d’Autemarre for being unsupported ; upon 
everybody but the commander-in-chief, whose first object it 
would seem to have been to have insured that simultaneity of 
action the want of which he regrets so much. General Eyre 
is the only commander of a brigade who escapes the reflections 
of the generalissimo; and no wonder, when he continued to hold 
his position long after the events which we have discussed were 
over—had become, indeed, almost matters of history. 

It is not given to every general to be as successful in his 
despatches as in his actions—to be as magnanimous to his coad- 
jutors and his allies as to the enemy—but if the story be true, that 
a telegraphic despatch was received in Paris on the 9th of July, de- 
scribing a sortie of the Russians against the Mammelon, and its 
repulse, as it afterwards turned out, by anticipation, the gallant 
general is peculiarly in need of a little wholesome criticism. 

There were in reality other errors committed on the occasion of 
the assault on the Karabelnaia than those enumerated by General 
Pelissier, and by far the greatest was the not bringing a larger 
number of men into action at the several points of attack. The 
number of men placed under the command of Sir George Brown 
was too small to assault and capture, and still less to have held a 
work like the Grand Redan, supposing that they had been suc- 
cessful, Again: it is almost inexplicable, viewing the case as we 
do at a distance, but with the advantage of all the separate events 
brought into one common point of view, that. General Eyre’s 
brigade was left to fight out its own success unaided during the 
whole day. A second and still more serious error was, that when 
the action was lost in the first instance by the confusion into which 
two divisions of the French army were thrown by a premature 
attack, and by the failure of General Brunet’s and Sir George 
Brown’s divisions before their respective points of attack, that the 
strength of the army was not brought to bear upon the two points 
at which the assault had been successful. It would have been more 
magnanimous to have lamented the want of military genius that 
did not bring up relief to the victorious troops that fought under 
General d’ Autemarre and General Eyre, than to have repined at the 
overwhelming force which the failures at other points let loose upon 
the one, or to have completely ignored the more lasting success of 
the other. There are not wanting those who believe that, had suffi- 
ciently strong reinforcements been poured in upon the position 
won by General Eyre’s brigade—nay, had even the Guards and 
Highland regiments been flung at once upon the Barrack Battery, 
into which the Royal Irish had already penetrated—that the fortune 
of the day might have been turned, for the vigour of the defence of 
the Russians lay in the superiority of their fire ; but if they had 
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learned that the enemy had penetrated their line of defence between 
the Redan and the South Harbour, it is highly probable that the 
troops in the works more to the eastward would have been seriously 
shaken, and they would, perhaps, have receded to their second line 
of defence. 

It is highly creditable to the army engaged in this stupendous 
siege (and so profoundly was every officer and soldier in that army 
convinced that the failure of the 18th was all a mistake—a bit of 
bad generalship) that not one but was ready to have renewed the 
attempt, in the face of the tremendous losses they had sustained, 
the next day—nay, even the same evening. 

It was not enough that we had to lament the loss of Sir John 
Campbell and Colonels Shadforth and Yea on the field of battle, 
this fatal assault was followed, on the 24th, by the death of General 
Estcourt, than whom a better, a kinder, and a more amiable man 
did not exist; and on the 28th, by that of the commander-in-chief, 
Field-Marshal Lord Raglan, who perished at his post in the faithful 
and untiring discharge of his duty. Long will his memory be 
dear to all, and his remembrance upheld as a pattern of that 
cheerful, calm equanimity which is so admirable in men placed 
high in command over others. 

y Lord Raglan’s death, the commandership-in-chief devolved 
upon General Pelissier, who, from the great preponderance of the 
rench in numbers, had, as we have seen on the occasion of the 
assault of the 18th, virtually assumed the functions before the 
decease of the field-marshal. Lord Raglan was succeeded in the 
command of the British forces by General Simpson, of whom, if 
little is known, much is expected, for he was recommended by one 
of England’s greatest generals—Sir Charles Napier. The first de- 
spatches of the new commander breathe a simplicity of purport 
and a straightforwardness in intent that augur most favourably for 
his future career, and they have already tendered rather to heighten 
than take away from the reputation gained by so high a recom- 
mendation. 

The mishap of the 18th of June compelled the Allies to resume 
the operations of a regular siege. The work that was laid out for 
them in this direction was at once to strengthen their new positions, 
and to establish connexions between these and the old ones. It 
took the Allies from the 19th, the day after the assault, to the 
27th to join the Selinghinsk and Volhynia Redoubts (White Works 
of the French) by a trench. A new and casemated battery was 
also begun to be constructed to the left of the Selinghinsk Redoubt, 
on the incline towards Careening Bay; on the other side the ap- 
' proaches against the Cemetery, Bastion 5, and the Schwarz Re- 
doubt, were lengthened, and a new approach was opened, starting 
from the Kamtschatka Lunette. The fire of the besiegers, although 
not carried on with useless vehemence, has at the same time oc- 
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casioned severe losses to the enemy, and among these, few are pro- 
bably of more importance than the death of Admiral Nachimoff 
and the disabling of General Todleben, the officer who had carried 
out so effectively the system of earthwork defences. 

About one o'clock on the morning of July 15 the Russians 
made a sortie with three or four battalions, and made vain efforts 
to carry an ambuscade on the glacis of the Malakhof Tower. Re- 
ceived by a brisk fire at close quarters, and by the fire of Batteries 
15 and 16, they ultimately retreated, carrying away a number of 
killed and wounded. The ground in front of the ambuscade was 
found covered with muskets in the morning; there were also five 
dead bodies on the ground, one of which was that of an officer. 
The loss of the French was nine killed and eleven wounded. 

The Russians likewise made a sortie on the 19th against the 
batteries in progress of construction over Careening Bay, but 
they were vigorously repulsed. The Russians attach much im- 

ortance to this attack on the extreme left, for it is evident that 
tteries on the heights that command the Careening Bay on the 
one side, and the ravine of Otchakov on the other, would not only 
command the whole of the Karabelnaia suburb, but would also 
effectually cut off the Malakhof fortress from such relief as it has 
previously succeeded in obtaining from the Russian fleet. 

The severity of the daily work to be performed—in other words, 
the number of casualties—has kept increasing daily as the Allies 
approach nearer to the town. ‘The Cemetery at the head of the 
Dockyard Creek, and which we now again occupy, after its 
having been abandoned from the mere want of support, is one 
of the most dangerous places on our side; whilst the new batteries 
which the Russians are constructing along the shore opposite 
to Mount Sapoune and Careening Bay inflict daily losses on the 
French. 

It is presumed that another assault will not take place till the 
casemated battery before alluded to, and which is being con- 
structed at the extremity of Careening Bay for the purpose of 
keeping the fleet at a distance, is terminated ; and that our parallels 
are advanced so close to the points at which it is determined the 
assaults shall take place, that the attacking columns may not have 
to pass over more than sixty or seventy yards under a fire of grape. 
But as the Allies are still at a considerable distance from the 
Malakhof Fort, and the space that separates them is quite exposed 
and swept in every direction by the Russian projectiles, the ap- 
proaches progress very slowly. The closeness of the enemy's 
works does not further allow of the trenches being opened by day ; 
itis only by night that the men can work ; and as the nights are 
very short, it is barely two hours and a half out of the twenty-four _ 
that the works can i. actively carried on. Yet, too many pre- 
cautions cannot be taken before the troops are led on again to the 
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assault of so formidable a fortress as the Malakhof, defended, as it 
is, by immense and powerful artillery, and by a numerous and 
constantly renewed garrison. There is, however, every reason to 
believe that the possession of this key to the Karabelnaia will 
place the whole suburb, with its dockyard, its barracks, arsenals, 
and bastions, at the mercy of the Alles. It virtually commands 
the whole position; and the guns of the Malakhof turned upon 
the suburb would proclaim the mastery of the place, in defiance 
of all efforts on the part of Sebastopol proper, of the fleet, or of 
the forts on the north side. The fort itself is, indeed, no longer 
a tower, as for some time past the Russians have completed the 
work of our guns, and have demolished the two stories. If it has 
lost in weight, it has gained at the same time in extent. The 
masonry work at the foundation has been surrounded by a great 
parapet in earth, pierced with embrasures. A ditch also runs 
along the front. a the Malakhof to the roadstead there is also 


a well-fortified line of defences, interrupted by two batteries. 
One, mounted with fifteen or eighteen guns, fires in two directions, 
and from its right face sweeps the front of Malakhof Fort; the 
second is united to the former, and also to a third of the same 
strength, which commands Careening Point. All these works are 
well established, and support each other. 

The Russians naturally do everything in their power to retard, 


or altogether frustrate, the advance of the assailants. To this 
effect they not only make attempts to drive them back by desperate 
sorties, as before reported, and in which the Russian battalions 
throw themselves with the greatest devotion upon the trenches, 
but they now keep up a persevering fire from the north side, 
where they are establishing new batteries to command each new 
position taken up by the Allies. They can work at these unmolested 
by our ships or our guns. Fort Constantine has also lately entered 
the lists, firing from mortars placed on the roof. The charge must 
be very heavy, as the shells ew to pass across the mouth of the 
harbour, and over Alexander Fort, and other works, to reach the 
French approaches against which the missiles are directed. Thus, 
every step made in advance, in this unexampled siege, only opens 
new engines of destruction to play upon the assailants; and this is 
inevitable when we consider a the circumstances of the case, with, 
at the present moment, only a suburb seriously threatened. The 
Russian line-of-battle ships have, however, it is said, suffered from 
the fire of the mortar battery on the side of Quarantine Bay; and 
when the battery at Careening Bay is completed, there will not be 
much more than two geographical miles between the two, and 
hence there will be no point in the roadstead at which the shipping 
can lie that will be more than one and a quarter geographic miles 
from the batteries of the Allies. Fort Constantine is at the pre- 
sent moment throwing its shells to a greater distance than this. 
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Some days ago a projectile, fired by a French vessel, bursting in a 
workshop near Artillery Bay, caused the explosion of a number of 
loaded shells, and killed several artillerymen. This serves to mark 
the range of the shipping of the Allies, which has to fire from 
without or beyond the Red and White Beacons. They must have 
entire command over Quarantine Battery. And it seems curious 
that a combined attack by land and by sea has not been attempted 
as a diversion against that point. It is beyond the line of sunken 
ships, and might be assailed from Quarantine Bay in such a manner 
that the shipping would be exposed as little as possible to the fire 
of Forts Constantine and Alexander, or of the Central Bastion. 
The defences are probably too strong in that direction to have 
made it prudent to attempt anything, otherwise it certainly would 
have given the fleet something to do in a quarter that is accessible 
to them, and where they might have tried their metal against 
one at least of the numerous petty fortresses of Sebastopol. 

Although it is obvious that there are thus every grounds for rea- 
sonable hopes of success, and good reasons for trusting to a success- 
ful issue of the campaign, it is impossible to deny that that must 
depend in a great part upon the reinforcements on their way from 
France. As it is, Russia has all the advantage under the present 
system of bringing that superiority in numerical strength, which 
has never been contested, to bear in the best of positions, behind an 
intrenched camp, defended by a chain of fortresses and formidable 
batteries. Her guns, her ammunition, and her resources of all kinds 
can be perpetually renewed or augmented to an almost overwhelm- 
ing extent. Our ships can lend no material assistance in the attack; 
they are still effectually kept outside of the harbour, and nothing 
seems to have ever been attempted to remedy their position. 
The Allies concentrated their strength on one portion of the Rus- 
sian stronghold—the Karabelnaia suburb ; they attacked it at five 
different points, and failed. What, then, may be the result before 
the whole of the stronghold north and south of the harbour can be 
subdued? Above all, the withdrawal of the Austrians having 
liberated the army of Podolia and Volhynia, has set free vast 
masses of men, who are hurrying from that and from other direc- 
tions* to the scene of war. The Crimea, it is said, cannot support 
above 200,000 Muscovites. Have they not the Perecop and 
Arabat roads open, and is not the whole coast north of Eupatoria, 
and between that point and Perecop, open to supplies arriving from 
Akerman, Odessa, Nicholaeif, and Kherson? Pet in the face of 
those hordes pouring down to the Crimea—hordes such as Russia 
alone can be expected to put in motion—how little is really done! 
How little, the fine season nearly over, has been accomplished! 


* “Comrades,” said Prince Gortschakof, in his of = 
rom every part of our holy 


siderable reinforcements are on their way to us 
Russia.” 
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Truly, unless some saving grace manifest itself to our arms, we may 
expect another Inkerman, or the words of Prince Gortschakof— 
‘The hour is approaching when the pride of the enemy will be 
lowered, their armies swept from our soil like chaff blown away 
from the wind !”—may become no vain and empty boast. 

During the advance of the Turks and Sardinians upon the 
Tchernaya, the Turks have been stationed at Kutchuk Miskomia 
and Varnoutka, two large villages situate at the extremity of the 
valley of Baidar, at the point where the great road leaves the. 
valley to turn the hills that surround Balaklava, for the same ob- 
stacles were presented to the road following the course of the 
Tchernaya as we see to the Val de Ruz at Neuchatel passing along 
the depths of the Seyon. The situation is described as a pleasant 
one, well supplied with cool, clear water, and shaded by magnifi- 
cent forest trees. It was evident, by the Cossack patrols observed 
above the village of Savatka, and on the left of he Wanna road, 
that the Russians held the pass below as resolutely as they did the 
positions at Ak-Kaya and Aitodor. 

A Tartar bey, one Abdul Vali, master of the three villages of 
Uzumbash, Upu, and Kutshka, occupied an unpleasant position 
between the Turks and the Russians and their Greek allies sta- 
tioned at the latter place. Several expeditions were made in the 
direction of Aitodor both by the Sardinians and the Turks, but 
without any results. The troops upon these occasions followed the 
Woronzof road down to the bridge behind Kamara, and then 
branched off to the right on the cross-road which leads down to 
Tchurguna. Crossing the Tchernaya, they then pursued the road 
which led along its right bank to the village of Kutshka. A plateau 
had next to be ennai which overlooked on one side the gorge 
of the Upu, and descended on the other towards the river-bed of 
the Tchuliu. The Russo-Greeks and Don Cossacks held at this 
point the heights commanding the three villages before alluded to, 
the passage which leads up to the ridge of Ak-Kaya, “ the White 
Rock,” or Akhyer, as “ OurCorrespondent” has it; and in the gorge 
to the right of Aitodor is a battery which opened upon the Sar- 
dinian reconnaissance of the 24th of June. 

The Aitodor is a very commanding position, from whence the 
view extends on the one side to the valley of the Balbek and the 
walls of Mangup Kalah ; on the other, along the broken valley of 
‘Tchurguna, and over the rocky summits of Kamara and Uzum- 


bash to the bay of Balaklava and the Aias, or Capes Laspi and of 


St. George. Besides the road by which the troops advanced, the 
road of the valley of Tchuliu leads likewise through the defile of 
Aitodor, which is one of the keys of the upper valley of the Balbek, 
and the country beyond, by Baktchi-Sarai to Simpheropol. 

On the Ist of Fly another expedition was sent to Upu, to 
afford to Abdul Vali an opportunity of bringing over his family. 
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The Russians were found occupying the plateau which divides 
the Tchuliu valley from that of Upu. After exchanging a few 
shots they retired, and the Tartar bey was enabled to bring out 
his family safe and sound. The Russians, who are in strength 
along the heights of Aitodor, and from thence along the Ak- 
Kaya to its prolongation on the Mackenzie ridge, did not touch 
the Tartar villages, and appear, indeed, to have received orders to 
abide in their positions, defending the approaches of Baktchi- 
Sarai, until reinforcements come up. 

This little feat accomplished of tearing the Tartar bey, Abdul 
Vali, and his family from his patrimony, and of holding for a 
time Count Pirawsky’s villa, which, in advance of Kutchuk Mis- 
komia, commands a fine view of the beautiful valley of Baidar, 
the Turks returned to the heights between Balaklava and the 
camp on the Sth of July, leaving the Tartar villages to the 
tender mercies of the Russians, and the pleasant country they had 
found so agreeable to live in to the advancing corps of General 
Luders—if such a corps is really in existence, and if, being so, it 
could have been deemed worth while to approach the Tchernaya 
by so round-about a way as the pass of Baidar, when the whole 
country from that to Inkerman was open to them, and presented, 
from its elevated character, a far more advantageous ¢errain from 
whence to descend to attack the Allies than the approach by the 
valley of Baidar.* 

It is impossible at a distance to understand upon what informa- 
tion the commanders should ever deem it necessary to withdraw 
their troops from the Upper Tchernaya. Supposing, however, 
the ranges of Aitodor and Ak-Kaya, and the country around and 
beyond the upper valley of the Balbek to be unfavourable to field 
operations, there remain many points at which the large bodies of 
effective troops not employed in the siege works might with ad- 
vantage be directed. e have found a very general mistake to be 
prevalent, that we had destroyed Arabat and cut off that line of 
- communication. We have done nothing of the kind; the troops 
of the steam flotilla were not landed on account of the admitted 
numerical superiority of the enemy; and notwithstanding the rude 
visits paid to Yenitchi and Arabat, the line of communication by 


* Since the above was written, the Turkish army, it appears, returned on the 
9th of July to take up a position on the heights above Kamara. By this 
movement the allied camp is extended in one succession down to Baidar, for, 
when the Turks left that neighbourhood, several regiments of French cavalry 
and infantry took their place ; not, however, till after the Cossacks had effected 
arazzia. The French thus ‘now luckily form the advanced post in that threat- 
ened direction, and where the French cease the Turkish encampment begins, 
and extends back to the Sardinian line. The Russians had, in the mean time, 
pushed forward their outposts to the Tchernaya, and their videttes occupied the 
plateau above Tchurguna. ‘This is still the direction in which it appears to be 
most probable the Russian relieving force will make its appearance, and not by 
the valley of Baidar, 
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the tongue of the Sivash remains as cpen as that of Perecop.* The 
line of defence existing from the oldest times at the neck of the 
eninsula of Kertch would require to be held that Arabat and 
ffa should be subjugated by the Allies; but not an attempt has 
been made to carry out so important a movement, although we do 
not know of any reasons to expect any such difficulties as were pre- 
sented by the capture of Kertch and Yeni-Kalah.t Perecop is difficult 
of approach, and would require an army to hold it, but the coast of 
the Gulf of Karkinit is left not only open but unobserved. Eu- 
patoria has always presented a point favourable for field operations, 
and Simpheropol—the very heart of the Russian position—is by no 
means unassailable from Alushta. A well-directed coup de main 
might have made the Allies the masters of such a situation long 
ago. We should take lessons, in carrying on military operations in 
a country circumstanced as the Crimea is, of the examples afforded 
to us in the past invasions of Turks, Tartars, and Genoese. One 
after another the strongholds of the mountain region fell into their 
hands, and then the inhabitants of the regions beyond the steppes 
could be looked down upon without either fear or distrust. 

The recent excursions of the Turkish and Sardinian troops, con- 
ducted with judgment and success by Omer Pasha and by General 
La Marmora, to a considerable distance into the lateral valleys of the 
Tchernaya, would tend to show that, at least to within a late period, 
the Russians had no considerable amount of forces in reserve in the 
interior, and there are strong reasons for believing that the main 
body of the Russian army has been withdrawn to reinforce the 
garrison of Sebastopol. Thus not only has the best season of the year 
for military operations been allowed to slip by, but a great opportu- 
nity has been neglected which may not present itself again. The 
allied forces, amounting to 200,000 men, have all that time re- 
mained confined within the small space of territory that is limited 
by the Tchernaya and the sea, as if they were blockaded by a supe- 
rior force which never had any existence. How far the same thing 
may be said at the present moment, we have before seen must be a 
mere matter of conjecture. There can be no doubt of a strong re- 
lieving force being on its way, if not already arrived. 

The Turks in Armenia, held together by the exertions of 
General Williams and his staff, who have fought their battles and 
fed them, in spite of peculating pashas, and have protected the 


* Since the above was written, the communication between Yenitchi and 
Arabat — which was kept up by means of a ferry of two large flats and 
hawsers, has been cast adrift by Lieutenant Hewett, of the Beagle, on the 3rd 
of July: It is to be regretted that a floating bridge of this kind can be easily 
replaced. 

+ The Russians have taken the initiative here, and are reported to have 
fortified the lines, which at the time of the fall of Kertch might probably have 

occupied without the loss of a man. 
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men from their worthless officers, have, in the mean time, success- 
fully opposed the Russian invaders of their territory. On the 9th 
of June news arrived at Kars, the head-quarters of the Armenian 
army, that the Russians were marching on the town. The inha- 
bitants volunteered to aid in its defence with the troops. On the 
10th the Russians, some 20,000 strong, crossed the river of Kars, 
5000 having been detached towards Ardahan, to cut off commu- 
nications with Batum, and that place yielded, without striking a 
blow, on the 13th. 

On the 14th the Russian cavalry dashed at the Turkish out- 
posts, which consisted of 200 regulars and about 100 Bashi-Bazuks, 
and drove them back in the utmost disorder. A correspondent, 
writing from the scene of this peculiarly Oriental exhibition, de- 
scribes it in very graphic and amusing language: 


Our small handful of ill-armed ragged regulars commence a retreat at a 
trot and canter. The enemy sinks out of sight in a valley, presently emerges 
within rifle-shot, and comes on at full charge. Our Bashis yell, fire 
their pistols, and scamper off; our regulars follow their example, and 
bolt like a flock of sheep. The Russians come on at a killing pace, and 
come up with us just as we plunge down a hill strewn with rocks. The 
crash of a volley of carbines, the rattle of hoofs, the blinding mud flung 
into my face from the hoofs of the panic-stricken cavalry, gave me a 
taste of the excitement of war, but in its most disagreeable form. Our 
fellows were soon overtaken, and when the Russians had chased us to 
nearly within the range of our guns, the road presented melancholy traces 
of the thrashing we had got, in the dead and dying, and clothes and 
accoutrements strewn along it. 


Some of the cuts inflicted by the Russian sabres are described 
as being perfectly frightful. It is surprising that the Russians 
should persist in a forward and offensive campaign in Armenia, 
after the fall of Anapa and Sujuk-Kalah, and the dangers they are 
exposed to from the Circassians in their rear; but they despise the 
enemy that is opposed to them in those quarters, and who are 
armed with sabres little longer than carving knives, and carbines 
and muskets of the most antiqauted flint-and-steel pattern. 

The very reports of reinforcements on their way to the relief of 
the invaded town bear, to any one acquainted with the country, a 
touch of the ridiculous about them. One day it is the Bey of 
Hinnis who is coming with 500 Bashi-Bazuks; the next it is rein- 
forcements from Bitlis, under one Muhammad Kavakli Pasha, con- 
cerning whom intimation is brought a few days afterwards that he 
is recalled, in consequence of the revolt of the Muntifik Arabs! 
The Muntifik Arabs dwell on the Lower Euphrates, close to the 
Persian Gulf, some six hundred miles from Bitlis, as the crow 
would fly, with three pashaliks, those of Diyarbekir, of Mosul, and 
of Baghdad, and the chain of the Taurus between them. There 
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could be no more connexion then between the withdrawal of sup- 
port by the Kurds of Bitlis and the revolt of the Muntifik Arabs, 
than there was between the same revolt and the earthquake at 
Brusa. 

The Russians, however, persisted in their advance to the assault 
of Kars. They selected for the attack the very day, the first of 
the Bairam, and the very hour, about nine A.M., when the Turks 
deliver themselves up to feasting and rejoicing. ‘Thanks, however, 
to the “presence of a vigilant commander and an energetic staff 
(among whom we are not a little amused to see the name of one 
person, in whom zeal for a good cause must have overcome many 
unpleasant reminiscences before he could have been induced to 
take up arms in favour of his quondam bastinadors), the Muscovites 
took nothing by their well-planned movement. The following is 
the account of this very curious military achievement, as given b 
the correspondent before quoted—no doubt the man of the basti- 
nado himself, and who on the 14th had, according to his own 
account, a taste of the excitement of war in the mud flung into his 
face from the hoofs of the panic-stricken cavalry !— 


The whole population is seen dressed in the gayest costumes, each man 
saluting his neighbour on the occasion of the Bairam. About seven 
o’clock A.M. a horseman arrives from the outposts, “bloody with spurring, 
fiery red with haste.” He reports that the Russians have struck their 
tents, and are advancing. ‘The alarm is raised, and the soldiers march 
to their posts. The gaily-dressed citizens buckle on their cartridge- 
pouches and shoulder their muskets, while the women crowd on the 
housetops, wringing their hands and crying “ Aman, aman!” In a ve 
short time each man is at his post, when, looking out from the battle- 
ments, we see the dark masses of the enemy steadily advancing over a 
broad plain of rich meadow land, covered with brilliant coloured flowers. 
As they approach, a beautiful and living panorama is before us; the 
enemy throw out their Cossack and Georgian skirmishers, consisting of 
irregular cavalry. These are met by our own Bashi-Bazouks, and a 
series of tournaments occur in the grassy space intervening between the 
masses of advancing troops and the dark lines of breastworks. Two or 
three regiments of cavalry, regular and irregular, now advance from the 
Russian lines, and, after a trot of a mile or two, charge our retreating 
squadrons of cavalry. The rout of the latter is complete, but the Bashis 
fight admirably while retiring, when puffs of dense white smoke issue 
from the Karadagh and Hafiz Batteries, and the balls are seen to plough 
into the Russian masses. The enemy’s guns are now brought up, but 
their balls glance harmlessly from the dense earthen embankments. The 
horsemen of both sides are mingled and rush for the entrance, but the 
Cossacks fall under the deadly fire of the batteries, while the few on 
whom the great guns cannot play are singled out by our riflemen, or fall 
under the gallant charges of our irregulars. The attempt to rush into 
our works with the retreating cavalry has failed. After an hour's 
cannonading and skirmishing the enemy retires, while this repulse raises 
the spirits of our garrison to a height of enthusiasm. 
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The loss on the part of the Turks upon this occasion is said to 
have not ond twenty, chiefly cavalry; that on the part of 
the enemy, to have been scarcely less than a hundred. It is to 
be hoped, from this specimen of. irregular yet effective gallantry, 
that Kars will be able to hold out against any attempts on the 

art of the Russians, and that it will form a bulwark to their 
farther advance in that direction. 

General Mouravief, who commands the Russian army of invasion 
in Armenia, reports that by General Kovalevsky’s unopposed ad- 
vance on Sediben 9000 ‘Turkish militia were dispersed, and re- 
turned to their homes. The troops engaged in this operation did 
not, it appears, remain in possession of Ardahan, but rejoined the 
main body on the 15th. The affair of the 16th is described, as 
usual, as a mere reconnaissance in the-direction of the Kara Tagh, 
and the Russian cavalry are depicted as pursuing the retreating 
Turks and sabring them without mercy, the Turkish horsemen 
leaving their horses by dozens to conceal themselves in the high 
grass. During the combat, the same report adds, a small de- 
tachment of the enemy made its appearance on the right, but 
> immediately repulsed. It was commanded by an English 
officer. 

The Russians, foiled in the hopes of taking the place by assault, 
or following a panic-stricken soldiery into the town at once and 
upon the spur of the moment, have been compelled to adopt 
a more prudent course of proceedings, and are reported to be 
taking up their positions for carrying on a regular siege of the 
place. ith the gallant British officers within, we may almost 
look forward to another Silistria; but, although a few Lazi moun- 
taineers have joined, there is a sad want of defenders, and it 
is to be hoped that reinforcements will be sent to the scene of 
the forthcoming struggle, and that all possible support that can 


be given to the besieged will be at once and unsparingly con- 
tributed. 
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ABOUT THE ESSAYISTS AND REVIEWERS. 


“ Essays rrom THE TIMEs.” 


Ir the late Samuel Phillips never formally avowed himself 
author of the ‘*Essays from the Times,” neither did he, when 
voted to that dignity by acclamation, dispute the vote, or disavow 
the honour. ‘This of itself would suffice, in the judgment of many, 
to prove him the man. Else was he not, they might say, enjoying 
a fair estate under a false title? An argument of the kind was 
deemed conclusive in the case of Sir Walter Scott and the 
Waverley Novels. Some fime before these were acknowledged, 
Mr. de Quincey, in his adaptation of that precious German hoax, 
the novel yclept ‘* Walladmor,” alluded by name to Sir Walter as 
the author of the Scotch series, remarking in a note that he would 
be sorry to havd it supposed he was inattentive to the courtesies of 
literature—it being a point of good breeding to respect whatever 
disguise an author chooses to assume, ‘in any case where there 
is not some higher reason for declining to do so.” ‘ In this case,” 
added the Opium-eater, “ there is. It is now become essential to 
Sir Walter Scott’s honour no longer to speak of the Scotch novels 
as ‘unknown.’ Sir Walter is not under any necessity of avowing 
himself the author: but no man who does not mean to insult him 
is now at liberty to doubt whether he is. For Sir W. S. cannot 
now be supposed ignorant that he has long and universally had 
the credit of being the author: and a man of honour would not, 
even by his silence, acquicsce in the public direction to himself of 

raise due to some other. Consequently it is not possible to make 
it a question whether Sir W. 8. were the author, without at the 
same time making it a question whether he were a man of honour. 
This single consideration would have saved a world of literary 
gossip.”* Any such dilemma in logic, any such ‘ fix” in casuistry, 
may, indeed, by some logicians and casuists, be repudiated as 
invalid and unfair. By their leave, however, we will take it for 
granted that the author of “ Caleb Stukely” and ‘ Elinor Travis” 
also wrote the “ a from the Times,” with which the present 
prosings are concerned. 

His manner of handling a subject was admirably suited to the 
conditions imposed by a daily journal, which requires in its con- 


* “ Walladmor,” vol. ii. p. 209 (#). The story of this story is one of the 
curiosities of literature. It made a good deal more noise at the time (thirty 
years since) than that Young Pretender, “‘ Moredun,” is making now; but is 
to-day almost as obscure and forgotten a thing as “ Moredun” will be, thirty 

ears hence. In hoaxes of this sort, a long start is great odds. And Germany 
ad a very long start of France, “ Walladmor” of “ Moredun.” 
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tributors pith, pungency, and point. J/is contributions were found 
pithy, pungent, pointed enough, to deserve to be transferred into 
a more abiding, if less colossal, form of publication. He had a 
specific talent for the art of résumé—a knack at epitomising a 
“vase volume—an adroit method of extracting the marrow from 
is subject, the cube root of his given quantity. This is what 
newspaper readers like. And he did it cleverly enough to be 
liked by duodecimo readers also. If his essays circulated in the 
daily journal by some sixty thousand copies, you may also read 
“seventh edition” on the title-page of their reprinted form. He 
remarks in one of his papers, that many who have been steady 
perusers of the ‘‘ fourth estate” must be aware of a certain class of 
subjects which they have never understood themselves, nor found 
any one else who could understand, }ut which have haunted the 
daily press time out of mind like an unlaid ghost; of which class 
of subjects he mentioned as instances, the Rajah of Sattara, the 
Baron de Bode, the affairs of the River Plate, the Ameers of 
Scinde—as headings from which most readers recoil with horror, 
It was his gift, if any man’s, so to present a topic of this ever- 
recurring and ever-omitted kind, in a guise that should be in- 
telligible to all and attractive to many. His articles had often 
the essential or quintessential value of abridgments, without the 
dryness ; they were matterful as a summary, without its skeleton 
stiffness; they were replete with facts as the staple, but not devoid 
of fancy in the framework ; their brief compass in the first place, 
their lucid arrangement in the second, their Busty emphasis in the 
third, induced numbers to inquire a little about questions of which 
hitherto they had been, and but for a Samuel Phillips might long 
continue to be (AavOaver yap avrous ravra Oedovras), willingly ignorant. 
Witness his rapid résumé of the Affghanistan war—which to 
not a few readers, confused with a chance medley of chaotic 
details, was as the elimination of order from disorder, the separa- 
tion of light from darkness. Or again, his memoirs of the ene 
of Orleans, his so-called Drama of the French Revolution, and his 
‘tableau of the Revolution in Greece. 
A manly independence of tone wins the respect of his readers. 
A keen eye for humbug, and a freely flowing pen to expose it, 
are capital appliances and means to boot. Satire is, perhaps, 
neither his forte nor his foible. But he can be satirical enough on 
occasion. Give him scope, and he will use it. M. Thiers is its 
lawful subject, when seen, in the third act of the ‘‘ Drama of the 
French Revolution,” pacing up and down before a door, in the 
Mairie of the second arrondissement, like ‘‘ Francisco at his post,” 
—a small gentleman in spectacles, musket on shoulder, on duty to 
keep out dogs, and to give free entrance to fraternal citizens: as 
‘the curtain slowly rises, you conclude the little gentleman to be 
an ordinary soldier ; but look again; it is the Prime Minister of 
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the first act, who took so much care of himself and so little of his 
master ; it is a man of genius, the historian of ‘‘ The Consulate and 
the Empire ;” a man who has had the fate of nations oftener than 
once between the palms of his small hands; and now we see him 
keeping guard, “ edie at poodles out of his large eyes, and 
pointing his musket at their posteriors as though it were the chief 
of his accomplishments.” Good old Joseph Cottle is its subject, 
when his Reminiscences of Coleridge are said to identify him with 
a class of good-natured friends, who are always saying unkind 
things with a view to one’s peace of mind and eventual improve- 
ment; who, at your hospitable board, the cloth removed, forth- 
with dilate on the sinfulness of men in general, and your own 
backslidings in particular: “ If you remonstrate, the one avows 
that if his love were less, his reserve would be greater—if your 
interests, temporal and eternal, were not as lead upon his heart, 
he would eschew your wine and walnuts, and make you over to 
the fiend for ever.” Carlyle’s ‘‘ Life of Sterling” is its subject, 
when every page of that biography is described as a knock on the 
head or a thrust in the eye, from which nobody can escape : “ like 
the congregation to whom Mawworm preaches his last sermon 
before retiring from the stage, we are ‘ all going to the devil,’ and, 
like Mawworm himself, Mr. Thomas Carlyle derives infinite ‘ con- 
solation’ from that melancholy and startling fact.” Mr. Colman, 
the American traveller, is its subject, when he finds it quite im- 
possible not to be amused with the idolatry of the English people 
towards the Royal Family, and is himself so exuberant an admirer 
of fine titles and high ranks, relating with such glee his intimacy 
with English dukes and earls, and his overpowering sense of obli- 
gation at getting the entrée into the private dwellings of cur 
nobility, and recording with amazement their princely mode of 
living, and continually straining to impress upon his friends an 
adequate notion of his importance by minutely describing the 
more than affectionate attentions of the great. The didactic and 

lemical novel is its subject, when we are reminded how Mr. 

muel Warren exhibits his model aristocrat practising on velvet 
every virtue under Heaven, and how Mr. Charles Kingsley de- 
lineates Adam before his fall in the shape of a pattern tailor* on 
his board: ‘romance is now your only teacher; Tractarianism 
condescends to accept her aid; Exeter Hall is not above it; 
statesmen with eloquence enough to thrill a Legislature are 
grateful for her pleasant offices, and theories as crude and bitter 
as apples in June are swallowed with relish, made palatable and 


* Touching the catastrophe of “ Alton Locke,” our essayist writes, in the 
same vein: “ Perfect and most professional contrivance! The tailor’s rival 
falls a victim to the ‘sweating system.’ The ‘emporium of fashion’ is Nemesis 
disguised in a paletot, and the united cause of betrayed affection and high 
prices is fully avenged.”— Autobiography of a Chartist. 
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sweet by her magic touch.” Chantrey is its subject, when seen as 
a furious democrat in his early struggles, sneering at the reigning 
family, and roaring for Sir Francis Burdett,—his respect for 
existing institutions visibly increasing, however, with his gradual 
investments in the Three per Cents., so that, than Chantrey at the 
age of sixty a more gentlemanly old Tory never existed. Lord 
Ellenborough’s Simlah manifesto is its subject, when that cele- 
brated proclamation is pronounced a document for which the 
inflated bulletins of Mapinen, the talkee-talkee of a North-Ameri- 
can Indian, and the Song of Deborah, might each have stood as 
the model. The whole world is its subject in 1848, when the 
whole world was making railways and when George Hudson was 
railway-king; when the delirium of the South-Sea Bubble of the 
previous century was reproduced, with new accessories and ap- 
pointments, regardless of expense; for, did not the bait that 
enticed the whole world to the saloons of Madame Law in 1720, 
take the whole world again to the saloons of Mrs. Hudson in 
1848 ? ‘Generations had passed away, but the lure remained. 
In Law’s time a vast deal of business was done in la rue Quincam- 
poix—in which stood his bank—upon the hump of a poor de- 
formed fellow, who let out his hunch as a writing-desk at so much 
the day or hour. Morally speaking, who lives without a hump? 
Lords and ladies, fashioned like the rest of us, for a consideration 
let out theirs at Albert-gate.” The satirist can be mordant as well 
as delicate in his satire, when his theme demands it. 

And he can be frowningly, sternly severe. The railway reign 
of that same railway-king moves him to strains of a higher mood, 
as he contemplates the crowds of high and low, rich and poor, 
cringing at the feet of the potentate, who had suddenly emerged 
from obscurity to dazzle a whole kingdom with his amazing re- 
fulgence, “a upon whose altar these wealth-worshippers flung 
their daily incense, and offered up the sacrifice of their mercenary 
souls; until the hour of reaction strikes, and the magnifico awakes 
from a dream of bliss to a day of reckoning, “ to find himself 
hooted by throats already hoarse in singing his praise, and smitten 
by hands erewhile too much honoured in receiving the base drop- 
pings of his disgraceful gains.” The history of Sir William 

amilton, the minister at Naples, suggests to our moralist the 
reflection, how easy it is, in this degenerate world of ours, to be 
scientific, to be the member of every society in the land, and to 
have your portrait painted, with a title to nothing but the loathing 
of your fellows. Mr. Carlyle is warned against ridiculing the 
efforts of this disjointed time to right itself; against making un- 
meaning grimaces at the contortions of disease, and gibing at the 
ailings of infirm humanity; and he is certified, in behalf of all who 
are dcing their best to follow out their duty, that it is not enough 
for dim—“ and most assuredly it shall not be allowed him”—as a 
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cynical spectator, aloof from the labour, and without sympathy 
with the labourers, to stand afar off, mouthing at the workers from 
the convenient sanctuary of his well-warmed study, helping no 
man with his advice, irritating all men by his scoffs, and hinder- 
ing practical and serviceable labour—as the world goes—by the 
intrusion of violent and all but unintelligible gibberish. Severe 
things are said, too (if we may bound at once from Teufelsdrock 
and Weissnichtwo to Holland House), of Lord Holland’s “ Foreign 
Reminiscences,” as containing not the feeblest attempt to warn, to 
counsel, or inform, and demanding but one condition, which may 
be found, unfortunately, in any country, under any circumstances, 
at any time,—to wit, a prurient fancy, eager to feast upon scandal, 
and an idle curiosity, willing to be gratified at any cost to its 
victims. ‘Take, again, the portrait of Coleridge—humbly ac- 
knowledged for their teacher} master, counsellor, and guide, by 
the most learned and devout of the present generation, but for all 
that a man who “knew not what domestic virtue means, what 
social obligations lawfully impose,” a slave who “ gave himself up 
to a degrading passion, and sacrificed for it all that men are accus- 
tomed to hold most dear on earth;” who, while the means of en- 
riching himself by honest labour were prodigally given him, yet 
‘* preferred to manly exertion the ignoble idleness of the pitied 
mendicant;” and who gave up without a thought engagements 
deliberately undertaken, nor knew the sanctity of a pledged word. 
But it was hardly doing justice to Mr. Carlyle, to represent him 
as offering to us Coleridge ‘ on the brow of Highgate-hill, look- 
ing down on London and its smoke tumult, like a sage escaped 
from the inanity of life’s battle,” as a pattern ‘‘ good” man, for 
our imitation; as the only ‘“‘ good” man Mr. Carlyle had to pro- 
pose with that view, in an age of “ cobwebs and worn-out sym- 
bolisms;”—or to affirm that Coleridge, coolly leaving Robert 
Southey to take care of his children, and retiring to his snug 
retreat at the Gillmans’, ‘a refuge which he had not the chivalry 
and manly courage to decline,” assumes, at this very epoch of his 
life, in Carlyle’s eye, the form of perfect human grandeur. 

Of the biographical sketches, his notice of Jeremy Taylor is 
probably that in which Mr. Phillips is seen to most advantage by 
those who desiderate a revering and genial, rather than a search- 
ing and caustic, spirit. His lament at the golden-mouth bishop’s 
** brief day of life,”—dying “ when he had but reached the fifty- 
fifth year of his age,’—will suggest a sigh-born thought at the 
remembrance of his own much shorter span. ‘The review of 
Southey is an admirable piece of condensed writing, often tender 
and true, though sometimes more true than tender, never more 
tender than true. That of Keats contains some shrewd comments 
on his career and his companions—for and against the ‘* Cockney” 
school—on that ‘small family of lyrical aspirants who employed 
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the muse in writing sonnets to one another, and the greengrocer in 
preparing crowns of ivy for mutual coronations’—but also on the 
*‘ cowardly” mode in which these ‘inveterate Londoners,” who 
“converted Primrose Hill into Parnassus, and deliberately walked 
to the Vale of Health at Hampstead, not for health, but inspira- 
tion,” were attacked—on adverse criticism bringing the whole 
scorn of falsehood to bear upon a few “ well-meaning and high- 
hearted, although, in many respects, misguided men”—and on the 
imputation to harmless dreamers, in the Hampstead-fields, of 
crimes, in the existence of which the accusers themselves never 
believed. There is no particular presence of a analysis 
or subtlety of insight, in the criticisms passed on these and other 
literary powers,—on Swift, on Clarendon, on John Sterling, on 
Charles Kingsley, on Wordsworth and Thomas Moore, on Dickens 
and Thackeray. ‘They do not go very far, or very deep. But 
they commonly express with vivacity and decision the sentiments 
of some nine readers out of ten ; and therefore to nine readers 
out of ten are most acceptable and satisfactory. If they never 
exhaust the subject, which certainly they never do, neither do 
they (with equal certainty be it said) the reader. And there 
is little affectation of critical finesse in esthetics; there is rather 
a manifest aversion from anything like the transcendental, from 
whatever savours of the mystic. ‘To sucha degree, indeed, that 
it is more agreeable to hear our critic discuss Swift than Words- 
worth, and the Reminiscences of Lord Holland than the stanzas 
of Tennyson. In such papers as those on our great lawyers, the 
Cokes, the Mansfields, the Langdales, where there is little or no 
call for other critical qualities than those he eminently possessed, 
he is thoroughly at home, and effective throughout. And we 
must note with more than a nota bene, with an optime nota, the 
essay devoted to Grote’s History of Greece ; which History has 
given occasion to numerous reviews, in our quarterly, monthly, 
and weekly journals, distinguished by refined scholarship, sagacity, 
and eloquence ; but in hardly one of them, considering the scope 
and conditions of the article, do we find a keener appreciation of 
the great theme, a finer sympathy with its heroes and sages, a 
more genuine enthusiasm for the study of them, in life and death, 
speaking and doing things which the world will not willingly, will 
at its peril, let die. The character he draws of Pericles, as the 
noblest and best of demagogues, but still a demagogue not exempt 
from the necessities of his class, though posterity owes too much 
to his era to scrutinise too carefully his acts ; that of Cleon, whom 
the war enabled, as a master of criminative eloquence, to keep up 
asort of reign of terror both within and without the walls, over 
the wealthier class and over the allies, and whose portrait by 
Thucydides (impeached by Mr. Grote as maliciously unfaithful) 
is confirmed, so far as comedy can confirm history, by the :carica- 
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ture* in Aristophanes ; and especially that of Nicias, whose super- 
stition, though most gross, seems to have been, as Thucydides 
intimates, the diseased side of a religious nature—it being pro- 
bable that the same man who sacrificed his army by refusing to 
march because there was an eclipse of the moon, would in a cruel 
and faithless generation have shown mercy and kept his oath ; 
these estimates of character claim study from the reader, as they 
imply it in the writer. 

The last-named essay is also superior in point of composition to 
many of the others. The style of the essayist is, in his general 
moods and tenses, business-like and animated. His eloquence, 
though not at all like Mr. Cobden’s, is not unfrequently what may 
be called unadorned eloquence. In figures of speech he does not 
deal over largely, but they come in sometimes, and answer their 
purpose. The rush of coroneted, starred, and ermined nobles, to 
fawn on a railway-king and profit by “scrip,” in common with 
their own flunkeys, excites to the remark, that it is a mournful 
lesson we learn when we see “a clodhopper filling his capacious 
oo with fine dust, and by the very act reducing all men to 

is level, and below it; precisely as a bird-catcher, filling his fist 
with crumbs, calls down the sweetest singers of the grove almost 
from the skies to his feet.” Falkland is described as striving for 
peace with the passionate enthusiasm of a child heart-broken by 
the quarrels of a discordant household. Mr. Carlyle is described 
as refraining from putting shoulder or even finger to the wheel, 
but preferring to make mouths at a machine temporarily imbedded 
in the mud, and swearing that it is dropping to pieces every time 
it bravely struggles to get out of the rut. Mr. Colman, the Ame- 
rican, again, who is disgusted at the resolve of us lost Britishers in 
April, 1848, to have no revolution at all, is described as making 
mouths at Issachar for resting quietly under his burdens. The 
plethoric platitudes of many a modern biography elicit the com- 
plaint, that this or that man’s memory has been suffocated by the 
very means taken to perpetuate it: the world has asked for an 
embalmed heart, and it receives a lumbering carcase. Why some 
scores of Lord Langdale’s letters should have been printed by his 
biographer, Mr. Duffus Hardy, it is said to be just as easy to 
decide, as it is to discover the claims of the organ-boy who kills 
you with his discord, and then asks remuneration for his crime. 
Authors are told that they will, if sagacious, be as concise,-and 
give posterity as little trouble as need be: “their jewels may be 
transmitted without the encumbrance of setting, and their needles 


* « And though we readily concede that a literal fidelity is not to be ex 
from caricature, yet a general fidelity is to be expected from it, and, in fact, is 


necessary to its success. If Aristophanes had represented Pericles as he - 
sents Cleon, his satire would have failed. The portrait must be menennr 


nobody will laugh.”—Zssays from the Times, i. 305. 
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will not be the less welcome without the accompaniment of a bottle 
of hay.” A duodecimo, it is added, does not, we know, “ realise” 
as much across the counter as two volumes quarto, but then it may 
possibly float down the river of time, while the bulkier voyagers 
are quietly sinking to the bottom. In another tone, the suspense 
with which the Anglo-Indian community, in that anxious winter 
of 1841-2, their fears preponderating over their hopes, expected 
tidings from Cabul, is compared to the feelings of those who watch 
from some lofty point of shore a well-known vessel making hasty 
‘ete OM against a storm too lately seen, and wait almost breath- 
ess for the moment when some drifting fringe of cloud shall open 
once more to their view the spot where she may or may not be 
still. And to the retreating British army, now an army no more, 
toiling through the jaws of the Khoord Cabul Pass, Akbar Khan 
is said to have ‘‘ appeared like the Greeks’ dread marshal from the 
spirit-land at intervals upon the route.” Of such manner of speech 
is our essayist, speaking figuratively. And there might be added 
illustrations of a pomp of phrase, and a roll of sentences, befitting 
the high seat of the Jupiter Tonans of the press—the Thunderer 
with whose thunder Mr. Thackeray once made himself and the 
town merry, & propos of small beer. 


GILFILLAN’S PORTRAIT GALLERY.* 


Mr. GiLFILian has thrown open to all who lists his Third Gallery of 
Portraits. But who ¢s Mr. Gilfillan? some of our far South readers may 
inquire. He is a literary portrait-painter by profession, and his studio 1s 
somewhere (as Chaucer’s Reeve expresses it) 

Fer in the North, I can nat telle where. 


He is himself far North in a good many things; in rhapsodical flights, 
in tropes and similitudes, in diction and dogmatism, in clamour and evil- 
speaking, very far North indeed; quite hyperborean. 

Those who have taken a turn waa Galleries No. I. and II., will, 
however, find the artist rather more self-restrained, and less ambitiously 
extravagant, in the style of his present exhibition. There is not quite so 
much gaudy colouring. He does not lay on the scarlet and the storm 
sunshine quite so thick, with his rwbente dextro, which nevertheless hath 
not forgot its cunning, in the staple commodity of red paint. He has 
clever points about him, but recklessly misused. He has a certain fund 
of vigour, but it is badly invested. Devoutly believing himself a “born” 
poet, he is above taking pains to “become” one, and accordingly pro- 
duces ever and anon things unbecoming, whether poetry or prose—pas- 
sages meant to be both, but turning out to be neither. We could cite 
examples of sensible thought, and shrewd withal, sensibly and shrewdly 
expressed ; of aspiring thought, eloquently worded; of original thought, 


* A Third Gallery of Portraits. By George Gilfillan. Edinburgh: Hogg. 1854. 
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embodied in phrases at least proportionately original. But unfortunately 
the pervading impression he excites, if you read him except by snatches 
(and then light on such redeeming passages as we have referred to), is a 
disagreeable one; disposed as you may be to like him, he will not let 
you; so frequent are his moods and tenses of —- writing, of 
fuming and foaming, of offensive vituperation and offensive self-glorifi- 
cation. 
He professes the sublime of contempt for those who are blind enough 

to misread his merits. From the sublime to the ridiculous, there is but 
one step: so ’tis said; and so we find it in this instance, for his sublime 
contempt for his critics is strangely near to the ridiculous, when the 
quality of the contempt is analysed, and on analysis found to be by no 
means that of a spirit 

Serene, and resolute, and still, 

And calm and self-possessed, 


but of one chafing with palpable vexation, beating against the blast, and 
kicking hard against the pricks. There was a rather elaborate jeu 
d esprit, the reader may remember, published a few months ago, intituled 
“ Firmilian,” the author of which had been again and again hailed with 
characteristic sallies of unrefined abuse by Mr. Gilfillan. Mr. Gilfillan 
contributes to the columns of one of the literary journals, under the 
pseudonym of Apollodorus. Apollodorus had, long before ‘ Firmilian” 
was on the stocks, gone out of his way to salute Professor Aytoun in 
compliments such as this: “ ‘Old Maga’ [meaning Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine] has greatly improved in this respect [sci/. the use of Billingsgate] ; 
but there is at least one of its present contributors who would perpetrate, 
if he durst, similar enormities of injustice, and whose maximum of will 


to injure and abuse all minds superior to his own, is only restrained by 
his minimum of power. Need we name the laureate of Clavers, and the 
libeller of the noble children of the Scottish Covenant?” Blackwood, 
it seems, teste hoc magno Apollo-doro, is fast going to the dogs under 
its present management; perhaps hardly pays its expenses: ‘ ‘ Black- 
guard’s Magazine’ was its sobriquet for many a long 7 and not till 


Lockhart and MacGinn [sic] had left it for England, did the kindlier 
and better management of Wilson give it that high standing, which, 
under the coarse and clumsy paws of his son-in-law—the ‘ Laureate of 
Clavers’—it is again rapidly losing.” These elegant extracts we quote 
from the present volume, in which they are deliberately reproduced. 
Now in the spasmodic tragedy yclept “ Firmilian,” there enters one 
‘* Apollodorus, a Critic,” who in musing soliloquy, perplexed in the ex- 
treme, asks himself why it is that men call him 


A cur, 
A vapouring blockhead, and a turgid fool, 
A common nuisance, and a charlatan ? 


Has he not dashed into the sea of metaphor 

With as strong paddles as the sturdiest ship 

That churns phe into liquid light ? 
He “has talked of men ”—it is imputed to him—“ as his familiars whom 
he never saw.” To appreciate the following lines, it — be convenient 


_ to observe that Mr. Gilfillan has, in some one of his sketches, made a 
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complaint against Mr. Macaulay, on the score of contemptuous rudeness 
—the ground of offence being, that when the historian’s magnum opus 
was mauled by a personal adversary in the Quarterly, a “friend” of Mr. 
Gilfillan’s was kind enough to write a letter of condolence to him, 
Thomas Babington Macaulay—and that the only response elicited was a 
haughty expression of indifference on the historian’s part, as to what Mr. 
Gilfillan’s “ friend” might think or feel, one way or the other. If Mr. 
Gilfillan’s “friend” was not Mr. Gilfillan himself, he managed his report 
of the snubbing affair maladroitly, and rumour maliciously wrongs him. 
He, as well as Mr. Macaulay, may say in that case, Save me from my 
“friends!” But however that may be, here is the “ Firmilian” scandal : 


Nay—more to raise my credit—I have penned 
Epistles to the great ones of the land, 

When some attack might make them slightly sore, 
Assuring them, in faith, it was not I. 

What was their answer ? > shortly this : 
“Who, in the name of Zernebock, are you?” 


And then, again, Apollodorus is represented as being in the habit of 
reviewing himself incessantly, and of contracting with kindred souls for 
mutual interchange of puffery. And his present vocation is defined to be 
that of looking out for young poets, and bringing them out, under his 
own high critical auspices. This Third Gallery contains the Portraits of 
more than one such bard of hope, at whose birth Apollodorus hugs him- 
self on having performed the duties of Lucina. These are grouped 
together under the title of ‘“‘A Cluster of New Poets,”* and comprise 
Sydney Yendys, Alexander Smith, J. S. Bigg, and Gerald Massey. In 
the last instance, we believe Lucina was a little too late; but in the three 
first, the obstetric claim is preferred with some confidence. 

“ Firmilian’s” gud for Mr. Gilfillan’s quo, was at the least its equi- 
pollent and equivalent in smartness and severity. 'The Spasmodic tra- 
gedian gave quite as good as he took, and rather better. The Rowland 
was more than a match for the Oliver. That Apollodorus winced under 
the infliction is only too evident. He retorts in this third volume—in a 
note to the passage we have quoted about Professor Aytoun having the 
will, “if he durst,” to “injure and abuse all minds superior to his own,” 
&c.—and the retort is more angry than dignified. “If he durst,” says 
the text. And the note says: ‘He has since dared! [N.B., the (!) is 
Mr. Gilfillan’s, not ours.] Vide that tissue of filthy nonsense, which 
none but an ape of the first magnitude could have vomited, yclept 
‘ Firmilian,’ ” 

Supposing it delightful to a satirist to see the absolute writhing of his 
victim, the author of “ Firmilian” has unmistakable reason for exulta- 
tion. We will hope he has no such feeling, but that he is sorry to have 
provoked such an exhibition. ‘ Filthy nonsense’’—the aggrieved suf- 
ferer calls it, in his indiscriminate wrath. This is something like the 
ordinance of his countrymen, the presbytery of Strathbogie, who, in an 
entry of the presbytery-book, bearing date August 17, 1642, decreed, 
that all who “bleached cloth on Sundays should be censured as forni- 


+ The other divisions of the Gallery are thus labelled: “A File of French 
Revolutionists,” “ A Constellation of Sacred Authors,” “Modern Critics,” &c. 
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cators.” Ordinary readers will see nearly as valid a connexion between 
Sunday labour and fornication, as between Firmilian’s bantering non- 
sense and—/ilth. 

Mr. Gilfillan’s recriminations have, in fact, the coarseness of Dryden’s, 
without their pungency and point. Dryden, too, taunted a literary foe 
with vomiting “ nonsense ;” but his phrase was “clotted nonsense,” and 
the phrase, however nasty its genesis, retains meaning, and obtains cur-. 
rency to this day ; whereas “filthy nonsense,” however apt may seem the 
adjective to its enraged employer, is hardly the characteristic by which 
Bon Gaultier’s frolics are or will be recognised by people no¢ in a pet. 
Apart from other advantages over Apollodorus, Bon has the inestimable 
one of being able to command his temper, which in his severest mood is 
unruffed ; while his assailant is ludicrously savage, and is in spasms of 
temper as well as style, insomuch that 

Spiritus teter, saniesque manat 
e fremente. 

Another Scottish professor, Mr. Spalding, comes in for a share of our 
author’s strictures—without, however, any of the personal acrimony of 
the foregoing instance. Mr. Spalding is taxed with having indited a 
volume containing “ more specimens of weak and worthless criticism than 
any book of the same compass in recent critical literature, Hallam not 
excepted.” The exception must be solacing to the weak and worthless 
critic. Mr. Spalding is roundly rated, too, for blemishes in composition, 
by a composer of whom he might aptly say, in this respect, 

He can wel in myn eye see a stalke, 
But in his owne he can nought seen a balke. 

The Rev. J. M. Neale, having put forth a High Church version, or per- 
version rather, of Bunyan’s immortal allegory, is not only pronounced 
guilty of “ cool impertinence, warm bigotry, and stupidity as dense as it 
is unconscious,” and of having ‘“ written himself down an ass, in charac- 
ters so large and legible, that Dogberry himself might read them as he 
ran”—but the reverend gentleman is apostrophised by his irreverent 
reviewer with an “Oh, J. M. Neale, thou miserable ninny and bigot of 
the first magnitude.” Mr. Gilfillan draws largely upon the brute species 
and the first magnitude. Professor Aytoun is an ape of the first magni- 
tude. Mr. Neale is an ass of ditto ditto. An inquiring reader may look 
up other examples for himself. 

The Times newspaper may be disconcerted to learn that it has no 
admirer, speaking generally, in Mr. Gilfillan. ‘ We are, in general, no 
admirers of that ‘ perpetual Prospectus,’ that gigantic Jesuit of the press, 
that Cerberus with three heads, three tongues, and no heart; which can 
be bribed, though not bought; sopped, but not enticed to the upper air, 
and the Hercules to drag up this dog of darkness has not yet arrived” — 
unless peradventure Mr. Gilfillan is that Coming Man, with enough of 
Ercles’ nerve, as well as Ercles’ vein, to descend the cellars of Printing 
House-square, and drag up this dog of darkness (of the first magnitude), 
in spite of printing devils and all. 

The Quarterlies, not having been fortunate enough to secure Mr. 
Gilfillan’s services, are called “ our proud and prosy Quarterlies—shower- 
ing praise on the misty nothings which often now abuse the name of scien- 
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tific or philosophic criticism.” A fortnightly paper, however, entitled 
the Critic, has been enterprising enough to give him a retaining fee ; 
and mark how he speaks of it: “ The ‘ Critic-—that admirable paper, 
which is now, both in character and circulation, at the very top of the 
literary journals in the metropolis.” 

Mr. Charles Dickens is “ a pug of genius.” Jeffrey’s letters to that 
gentleman disgust our critic—almost “ gar him scunner.” “ Think,” 
he bids us, “think of how, in his letters, he [Jeffrey] deals with Dickens; 
how he kisses and fondles him as a lady does her lapdog ; how he weeps 
instead of Jaughing over those miserable Christmas tales of his ; how he 
seems to believe a pug of genius to be a very lion!” 

Mr. Macaulay is ‘one who would be proud, we suspect, to bear’’ the name 
of “ the Second Bacon, even although the meanness were added to the 
majesty, and the immortal degradation to the everlasting praise of the 
ambiguous and all-overrated name of the Chancellor of England.”’ 
And an imaginary conversation, very un-Johnsonian and very Gilfillanish, 
is introduced as follows: ‘“ What is your opinion, Dr. J. [Dr. J. !— 
mark the vulgarity of the whole thing, intus et in cute], of Thomas 
Babington Macaulay ?”’—*“ Sir, the dog has some gifts and accomplish- 
ments, but he is a Whig, a vile Whig, a trimmer, sir, who would have 
acted as laureate to King George and the Pretender at the same time. 
Sir, he would have written a panegyric on the Pretender, on the steam 
of the sack which the king had just sent in at his door.” .... “ What 
think you of his style, sir ?””—* It is mine, sir, docked, yet the dog turns 
round, and abuses the suit of clothes he has not only stolen, but mangled 
down, sir, to his own stature.’ “ Doesn’t he know a great deal, sir?” 
—‘ Yes, sir, facts, not principles; he has millions of farthings, but few 
guineas, and no bank-bills; he is like a schoolboy, who knows all the 
birds’ nests in the parish, but can neither fly, nor lay an egg, sir, nor 
even incubate to life the deposits of atoms.’’ ‘ Whiat think you of his 
religious creed, sir?””—‘ Why, sir, it is that of one who prefers God to 
the Devil, because he is in, and not because he ought to be in, and who 
is full of saving clauses lest the tables should be one day turned, and the 
New Premier prove somewhat absolute.” And now, reader, what think 
you of Mr. George Gilfillan’s feeling, taste, and manners, sir? 

Mr. George Gilfillan has not yet tired of his passion for nicknames. 
Edgar Poe is a “ Yankee-Yahoo.”’ In one cluster we have “ By-ends 
Bacon, Demas Dumont, Save-all Joe Hume, Hold-the-world Bentham, 
Young Atheist Holyoake, Feel-the-Skull Combe, and My-Lord-Time- 
Server Mr. Macaulay.” 

But enough of this Portrait-Painter extraordinary. One word, how- 
ever, touching his Preface—from which we learn that some unaccountable 
people complain of his wasting his splendid parts on periodical literature, 
and that, in compliance with their behests, he is constructing some kind 
of big book—big at least with pretensions. For his own sake—not for 
ours, as we are not likely to read it—we suggest his thinking better of 
it. His puff preliminary of its progress rings with a flourish like the 
Shakspearian 
Tl do, and T’ll do, and do / 


For us there remains but to respond, in the style of the Irishman’s echo 
—don’t. 
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Since the outbreak of the present war, popular attention has been 
prominently directed to Russian literature, and several translations and 
adaptations have already served to whet the appetite for novelty rather 
than satiate it. In our wish to offer the readers of Bentley such pabu- 
lum as may meet their wishes, we have waded through a great mass of 
German translations from the Russian, but have only found one specimen 
hitherto which we could venture to present to them, namely, Alexander 
Herzen’s Memoirs. This month, however, we have been more fortunate, 
and have stumbled upon a jewel, in the shape of a Russian account of 
the Battle of Inkerman, which, as a tale of fiction founded on fact, utterly 
outdoes all the productions of the English press. 

This pamphlet is written with extreme cleverness, and has two objects : 
one to exalt the national character, the second to cause jealousy between 
the English and French. With a most iniquitous candour, too, the 
author omits no facts which do not tell against his own cause, and has so 
cleverly exploité the reports of “ Our Own Correspondents,” that the whole 
reads most plausibly, and is excellently adapted to maintain the German 
opinion as to the invincibility and prowess of the Russian cohorts. We 
purpose to give a rapid analysis of this truly remarkable brochure, and 
make such extracts as may throw light on matters which have not yet 
been fully ventilated by the English press. 

After the loss of the battle of Alma, Menchikoff retreated on Baktchi- 
Sarai, and restored his communication with Perecop and his base. At 
the same time he wrote to the chief of his staff, Vice-Admiral Korniloff, 
who remained behind with four battalions to defend Sebastopol, that ‘‘he 
must hold the fortress cost what it would, and employ the crews of the 
ships in its defence.” Korniloff summoned a council of war, rapidly ex- 
plained the state of the case, and requested the advice of the principal 
officers. At the same time he proposed “ that, as the fleet would be lost 
if they remained, it would be better to put to sea, and carry terror to 
Constantinople, even at the risk of meeting the immense armada of the 
English, and waging a contest for life or death.” Here, to their honour 
be it said, all the younger naval captains protested. “ It is true,” they 
remarked, “we are determined to disprove by facts the insults of the 
English to us and our fleet; not one of us will yield; we would sooner sink 
than strike our flag. But,” they continued, “ our self-sacrifice in a naval 
engagement or useless cruise would not save Sebastopol. Let us rather 
make this sacrifice here, in the home of our fleet, and prove our courage 
by defending the fortress entrusted to us with our bodies.” All agreed, 
and it was now resolved to sink four of the oldest and worst vessels in 
the mouth of the port, and employ the guns and crews of the fleet in the 
defence of the town. ‘We must never again speak of surrender or 
retreat,” Korniloff added. “Let us regard the town as our ship, and 
sooner sink than yield. I authorise any man to cut down general or soldier, 
no matter who, that broaches the subject.” All shouted their assent, and 
the preparations for the defence of the town were hurriedly commenced. 

Another not less meritorious man, Todleben, now made his appearance 
on the scene. A year before, only a captain in the Engineers, he might be 
seen walking thoughtfully about St. Petersburg, and, in the consciousness 
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of his value, thirsting for an opportunity to distinguish himself. Here he 
found it. When the Allies had selected the south side especially for their 
assault, they rejoiced at the idea that it was only defended by a slight 
wall, which must inevitably fall before their terrific bombardment. But 
Todleben and his assistants, as well as the officers and crews of the fleet, 
redoubled their exertions to improve the slight works, to station batteries 
at the more important points, bring up the heavy ships’ guns, and put the 
walls in a state of effective defence. The fortress on the land side was 
weak, and, except the wall, had no outworks at all; but the determina- 
tion of its defenders—the living ramparts—rendered it strong; and the 
heroic courage of the soldiers and sailors has hitherto exhausted all the 
exertions and sacrifices of the combined army and navy of the Allies. 
Sebastopol on the sea side, whence an attack had hitherto been appre- 
hended, was excellently defended: on the south side by the Quarantine 
Fort with 60, and Fort Alexander with 20 guns; at the entrance of the 
haven, and on the north side opposite, by Fort Constantine with 110 
guns; then, further on the south side, by a Maximilian Tower of fifty 
ieces, the so-called Sebastopol Battery; at the entrance of the inner 
wae the two powerful forts, Nicholas, of 200 guns, and Paul, of 84 
guns; and opposite, on the north side, Fort Catharine with 120 guns, 
and two other powerful batteries. On the sea side, consequently, no 
attack was feared; on the land side none expected. On this side, as we 
have said, the defences were weak. A simple stone wall surrounded the 
town, commencing at the bay by the Sebastopol Battery, and running 
along to its extreme end, where, at Bastion No. 4, it ran eastward to the 
end of the bay. The Karabelnaia faubourg was also defended by a 
bastioned earth wall, commencing not far from Kilen Bay, and extend- 
ing southwards to the extremity of the faubourg, where, at Bastion 
No. 3, it turned to the head of the bay. The latter was defended by two 
powerful batteries, and a ship of war (the Twelve Apostles) swung across 
it. Each of the two lines of defence had three bastions, and some addi- 
tional works. On the eastern side were Nos. 1, 2, and 3, and on the 
western Nos. 3, 4, and 5. No. 1 was not far from the bay; No. 2 
crowned the Malakhof Hill, and was built round a circular tower : close 
to it was a zigzag work, whichcaused the enemy much mischief; Nos. 3 
and 4 defended the southern extremity of the town and haven, and 
formed the chief point of the attack; Nos. 5 and 6 covered the western 
side, and were flanked by the Alexander and Quarantine Forts. There 
are only a few difficult roads leading to the plateau on which Sebastopol 
was built: on the north-east, at Inkerman, the so-called old post road, 
running through a long deep ravine ; and to the south-east the Bala- 
klava road. Between these two there was also a road running to 
Kamara, and a few footpaths. The French had protected the precipitous 
walls of the plateau by sixteen redoubts, but the Inkerman ravine was 
still undefended, although later, at General Evans’s earnest request, a 
redoubt for two guns was built there, but not armed. Sebastopol was 
principally defended by the crews under Admirals Korniloff and Nachi- 
moff, who had some battalions of the 16th division to support them. 
Prince Menchikoff, with the remainder of his weak army, had taken up 
a position to the north-east of the Balbek, in the direction of Balaklava, 
where he was awaiting the promised reinforcements. Such was the 


position of affairs when the first bombardment commenced. : 
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Our Russian author does not appear to admire the battle of Balaklava, 
for he says that either too much or too little was effected by it. Too 
little, because the expedition was commenced with insufficient strength, 
for, if they undertook it at all, they ought to have been strong enough 
to carry out their attack and take Balaklava, the basis of the English 
operations ; too much, however, as by this unsuccessful attack they 
aroused their enemies from their security, and showed them the we 
points of their position, which they immediately reinforced by redoubts 
and increased attention. At the beginning of November the two divi- 
sions of the Dannenberg corps, 10th and 11th, arrived in the intrench- 
ments above Inkerman, after a hasty march from Odessa (about 500 
versts), partiy on foot, partly in carts. They left Odessa on the 19th of 
October, and on the 28th had reached Baktchi-Sarai, whence they marched 
to the Tchorgun camp. On the 3rd of November, Soimonoft’s division 
was marched into Sebastopol, while Pauloff’s remained in the camp. 
They strengthened Prince Menchikoff, who was aware that the enemy 
designed a general assault, and fearing the town could not repulse it, 
determined to disturb the enemy’s calculations by taking the initiative. 
Here comes a question which our author leaves his readers to answer : 
“ Would it not have been better to let the enemy make their assault, 
and, when fully engaged, to attack them in the flank and rear by a sally 
from the Malakhof Bastion, and an attack from the Inkerman side? 
Thus almost surrounded, they must have inevitably been cut to pieces.” 
Not being deeply versed in military matters, we do not venture to solve 
this question, but we have no doubt our gallant fellows would have pre- 
ferred the assault, and we feel no doubt the town would have fallen at 
that time. 

The Russian plans were carefully studied, and arranged in the follow- 
ing manner: General Soimonoff, with the 10th division, was carried 
across to the town, and, supported by some regiments of the 16th and 
17th division,* was to set out to the left of the Malakhof, march west- 
wards along the Kilen Ravine, and throw himself on the left wing of the 
English army, while General Pauloff, with the 11th division, would set 
out from the northern encampment near Inkerman, cross the Czerna 
bridge, and attack the English right. To keep the French occupied, 
and prevent them assisting the English, not only would a general can- 
nonade be commenced from the whole line, but General 'Timofeyer would 
make a feigned attack on their left wing, while General Gortschakof 
would operate against the Sapoune heights, and either keep Bosquet with 
the corps of observation a fixture, or entice him down into the valley. 
As composite attacks frequently fail through slight misunderstandings, 
or through errors of time or locality, a telegraph was raised on the 
heights, behind Inkerman, to give the necessary orders at the proper 
moment to the troops in Sebastopol, and to Tchorgun, Gortschakof’s 
head-quarters. Prince Menchikoff was stationed at this telegraph 
during the battle; but General Dannenberg had the management of the 
attack, and remained with the second column under Pauloff, whose task 
was the more difficult of the two. All appeared, therefore, to be well 


* Where did the latter come from? Our author has already said that the 


garrison contained a few regiments of the 16th division, but nothing was said of 
the 17th. 
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arranged, regulated, and settled; but ’homme propose et Dieu dispose, 
our author piously remarks. 

On the 4th of November the leaders received their orders, which were 
as follows: “The 5th was selected for the attack; they were to take 
possession of the heights above Inkerman, and, if possible, hold them. 
General Soimonoff, with the Sebastopol division (3 regiments of the 
10th, 3 regiments of the 16th, and 1 regiment of the 17th divisions), 
and 22 heavy and 16 light guns, after marching out to the left of the 
Malakhof, and forming his line of battle, would commence the attack at 
six in the morning, from the Kilen Ravine. General Pauloff’s division 
(3 regiments of the 11th, and 2 chasseur regiments of the 17th divisions, 
with their guns) would also, at six o’clock, throw a bridge across the 
Czerna at Inkerman, and hasten to form a junction with Soimonoff, 
when Dannenberg would assume the supreme command. The troops 
under General Gortschakof, at Tchorgun, would aid in this attack, by 
keeping the enemy at bay, and trying to gain possession of one of the 
approaches to the Sapoune heights. For this purpose the dragoons would 
be held in readiness, to mount the heights at the first favourable oppor- 
tunity. The garrison of Sebastopol, under Lieutenant-General Moller, 
would observe the issue of the battle, cover the right flank of the assailing 
troops by their guns, and if they saw any confusion in the enemy’s 
batteries they would instantly take possession of them.” 

General Dannenberg, however, proposed to Prince Menchikoff a few 
slight alterations in the plan of action, which may be summed up thus: 

1. As Soimonoff, at the commencement of his movements on the left 
side of the Kilen Ravine, would be exposed to the fire of the English 
siege batteries until he reached the same elevation as they stood on, he 
must set out one hour earlier, or at five o’clock, in order to pass the dan- 
gerous spot before daybreak ; he must also keep his reserves in the rear 
of his right wing, as the left would be perfectly covered by the ravine 
and Pauloft’s operations. 

2. General Pauloff would also start at five o’clock, in the following 
order: In advance the Ochotzk chasseurs, then the 2 companies of 
tirailleurs, the Borodino and Tarutino chasseurs, then the Yakutsk regi- 
ment, followed by 12 heavy guns; in their rear would come the Silen- 
ginsk regiments, with the remainder of the artillery. As soon as these 
troops reached the Czerna, 100 volunteer riflemen would be sent across 
in boats, to cover the building of the bridge; the Ochotzk regiment 
would cross immediately the bridge was completed, and set out along the 
recently-formed sapper road. The 2 tirailleur companies, supported by 
the Borodino regiment, would force their way between two ravines; but 
the Tarutino regiment would scale the heights to the left of the old post 
road. As soon as the chasseurs gained the heights and cleared the road, 
along which the artillery could be most easily moved, they would halt 
and cover the movements of the other troops. Circumstances would 
then decide the further course of events. If the chasseurs met with a 
superior opposing force, which was not to be expected, they would retire 
to the valley, and the heights would be bombarded by the steamers 
Chersonese and Vladimir. 

The inexact expression, “from the Kilen ravine,” was afterwards 
changed into “scale the left side of the ravine.” Scruples have been raised 
against this expression as well, as left and right depend on the position of 
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the person, but continuous ravines are regarded as deep watercourses, and 
have a left or a right side, according to the direction in which they run. 
In the same way the roads were indicated which the Pauloff column must 
employ in ascending the heights, but there is the misfortune in warfare, 
that it is impossible to avert the mistakes and errors of individuals. 

As the regiments of the 4th corps d’armée had already gone through 
two campaigns against the Turks, and fought the sanguinary battles of 
Oltenitza, Czitate, Silistria, and Georgevo, their battalions cannot be 
estimated at more than 600 men. The battalions of the 16th and 17th 
divisions had gone through a fatiguing winter-march from Moscow, had 
suffered from disease and cholera, and fought the battle of Alma, so they 
cannot be estimated at more. The total disposable forces would therefore 
amount to : 

Sormonorr : 

12 battalions of the 10th division Katharinenburg, 
Tomsk, and Kolyoman regiments...............+++ 8,400 bayonets 
12 battalions of the 16th division. 
The Wladimir, Susdal, and Uglitsch regiments....... 5,400 
4. battalions of the 17th division (Balyrsk regiment) 2,400 
Pavtorr : 
12 battalions of the 11th division (Selenginsk, Ya- 


” 


kutzk, and Ochotzk Fegiments) 8,400 
8 battalions of the 17th division (Borodino and Taru- 
4,800, 
Total of both columns, 48} battalions, or ............ 29,400 combatants 


The 4th of November, the day prior to the battle, had been most un- 
pleasant ; rain fell incessantly, softened the ground, and rendered every 
movement most laborious. ‘The night set in with active though silent 
preparations on one side, with melancholy, painful reflections on the 
other. Cold and wet had rendered the English pickets careless, or more 
inattentive than they should have been in the presence of an enemy 3 
but who could have anticipated hostile movements during such weather? 
A few certainly heard a gentle stamping, like that of troops marching, 
and the creaking of wheels below in the Inkerman valley ; they were sup- 
posed to be Tartar arabas, or ammunition waggons, entering the town. 
About four in the morning the hollow sound of the church bells in Sebas- 
topol was heard; it was Sunday, and they were supposed to be ringing 
for early service. But that peal indicated the solemn moment ,when 
prayers were offered up for the success of the attack ; but the troops were 
not present, as English reporters stated. A few higher officers may have 
assisted at the service, but the troops were at their stations or advancing 
to battle; those of the 4th corps with fresh courage and ardent desire to 
battle, the 6th with more dejected spirits, as they knew by experience 
what enemies they had in front of them. 

The morning of the 5th of November was breaking, valley and heights 
were shrouded in a dense mist. Allin the English camp slept or revelled 
in their fancied security ; no one dreamed that at this moment the 
Russians were crossing the mountains, or advancing through the valley 
to reach the English position by scaling the cliffs. At five in the morn- 
ing, Brigadier-General Codrington visited the advanced posts of his 
brigade. He was informed that all was well. After a short conversation 
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with the captain on duty, he turned round to ride back to camp: at this 
moment a sharp fire was heard at the foot of the heights, and to the left 
of the pickets of the light division. He hastened back to camp and 
aroused his brigade. It was, on one side, the advanced troops of Soi- 
monoff’s column advancing from Sebastopol; on the other, the two chas- 
seur regiments, Borodino and Tarutino, of Pauloff’s column, who had 
come up through the ravines, and were beginning to scale the heights from 
the Inkerman side; the mist and their grey cloaks rendered them almost 
invisible when close up. The pickets of the 2nd English division, on the 
extreme right, had scarce perceived the advancing Russian tirailleurs, ere 
they were forced to retire to the crest of the hill, fighting every inch of 
ground. Soon after, the pickets of the light division were attacked from 
the town side, and forced to break ground. It was now supposed that a 
great sally had been made ; but the heavy fire to the left and front, as 
well as in the rear, in the neighbourhood of Balaklava, puzzled them. As 
the French returned the fire with their heavy guns, the English com- 
manders were uncertain as to which side the actual attack would com- 
mence. Some, fearing for their basis, and remembering the last engage- 
ment at Balaklava, suspected the real attack to be there, and the other 
merely a feint. Others were of the opposite opinion, while many regarded 
both attacks as serious. In this uncertainty, nothing was left them for 
the present but to defend themselves wherever attacked, but their first 
movements were hesitating and uncertain. 

But we do not propose to fight the battle of Inkerman over again— 
we have read all about it in the Times—but we may make one or two 
excerpts, showing that the Russians are able to give our soldiers full 
credit for bravery and endurance. But first a word or two about how the 
battle was lost in the Russian point of view. 

The Russians moved forward to the attack. General Soimonoff, a 
valuable officer, had started at daybreak, but, without guides or map of 
the country, he had, instead of crossing the left or western side of the 
Kilen ravine to attack the English centre and left, remained on the 
opposite side, and here advanced, by which movement he had come into 
collision with the right wing of the English army, which ought to have 
been attacked by Pauloff’s column. ‘The ill results of this false move 
were, first, that, owing to the confused terrain, his troops impeded 
Pauloff’s column in its movements, and that neither the one nor the 
other could find the required space to develop their strength. In con- 
sequence, the English Miniés spread havoe among them, and the prin- 
cipal officers were picked off, among them being Soimonoff. The result 
was that the Russians fell back, and tried to re-form under the protection 
of their artillery. Here we will quote a choice bit, worthy of the in- 
spiration under which it was written : 

* At the commencement of the battle, General Bosquet, chief of the 
French corps of observation, had hurried from his post at the Telegraph 
to the English camp, followed by four companies of Chasseurs de Vin- 
cennes, and two battalions of the 7th light and 6th line regiments, with 
two horse batteries. At the mill he joined Generals Cathcart and Brown, 
and offered them his co-operation. But British pride still refused to 
ask or accept assistance, especially from the ancient rival of the nation. 
The generals bowed, and assured him they had reserves in readiness 
for the moment; but their right was exposed to the wing redoubt, and 
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they begged him to cover them there.* Bosquet sent the two and a half 
battalions, with the two horse batteries, to that point, where they did 
good service. He then returned to the Telegraph, to convince himself 
by self-inspection of the measures of the Russian attack. Through the 
mist he noticed only weak batteries on the Sapoune heights, and con- 
vinced himself that only a feigned attack was intended. He therefore 
prepared to start with his forees, whenever his assistance was demanded. 
It was not long ere this took place. English officers hurried up, stating 
that the attack on their right was growing more serious, and that help 
would be very welcome. Bosquet immediately ordered his troops to 
advance; himself, joyful and seeure of victory, preceded them. He was 
followed by the two telgaden of his own division—Bourbaki and D’Aute- 
pl a brigade of the first division—Monnet, about 9000 men 
together.” 

But we have anticipated. The battle on the heights of Inkerman had 
by this time attained gigantic proportions. The three regiments of 
Pauloff’s division, with their guns, reached the field of battle at eight 
o'clock, just as the Soimonoff troops retired to the ravine. These brave 
warriors, who had recently fought so heroically at Oltenitza, were im- 
mediately sent by Dannenberg to retrieve the fortunes of the day. The 
Ochot regiment immediately attacked with the bayonet, drove back 
the English, and two of their battalions advanced to take the wing 
redoubt. But here they found a terrible foe. “The Coldstream 
giants, 700 men, all élite troops, who had to act up to a great reputation 
and great expectations at home, resisted them with invincible courage. 
Although surrounded, cut off from their brothers, they only thought of 
holding the redoubt. As the parapet was too high for them to fire over 
it, they piled up the dead, and employed them asa bench. They suf- 
fered greatly, especially from Pauloff’s guns, which were now in position: 
they saw the contest taking a fresh direction and the Russians advancing : 
every Coldstream guard was actuated with the thought ‘ Life is lost, but 
the noe of the regiment must be maintained, and the foe should only 
enter over their bodies.’ Despair which gives up existence is most 
sure to save it: it gave the giants a giaut’s strength, and for a long 
while they held the redoubt: repeated assaults of the Ochotzker, in 
which they even fired through the loopholes, were repulsed. They 
pressed on beneath the wall, where the enemy’s fire could not touch 
them, and recovered their strength. Fury and rage here led to a truly 
Homeric contest. Some of the Ochotzker seized the muskets of their 
fallen brothers, and hurled them like lances into the redoubt. Others 
up large stones and threw them at the foe. The Coldstreams 

urled lances and stones back. This battle of the olden times lasted 
about ten minutes as a species of revival, until they again took up the 
more useful weapons of modern times, and recommenced the contest 
with the more deadly bullet and bayonet. ‘The Coldstreams had already 
more than 200 hors de combat, the hope of holding the redoubt against 
the repeated assaults faded, and when they perceived their brethren 
advancing, they took advantage of the moment, rushed out, and cut 
their way to them, though not without great losses. But the Ochotzker 
had also suffered greatly, and had lost the greater portion of their 
officers.” Hurrah! fas est et ab hoste doceri ! 
P a pride would not accept assistance, and yet at the same instant asked 
or i 
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The Coldstreams joined the other regiments of Guards and recaptured 
the redoubt, but they did not hold it long. They were attacked = the 
Yakutsk regiment, driven out with great loss, after twelve of their 
officers had fallen, and General Bentinck had been wounded in the arm. 
About this time, too, General Cathcart’s column did not fare much 
better; and this brave general, the favourite of Wellington, and the 
hope of the English army, who had recently gloriously terminated the 
Caffre war, here found his death. To drive the Russians out of the 
ravine, and cut off the retreat of those who had advanced too far, he had 
gone down with a large portion of his men: but he met with a fiercer 
resistance than he had anticipated, and, above him, he saw the Russians 
decidedly gaining ground. He rushed to the front, and urged them on. 
‘We want ammunition,’ they replied. ‘Well! have you not your 
bayonets?’ But the foe had them as well:* their attack was repulsed, 
and General Torrens, at the head of the 68th Regiment, dangerously 
wounded. Then Cathcart tried to regain the height, through a fear of 
being cut off; but the Yakustk regiment here received him and his men 
with a hail-storm of bullets, and the hero—the future commander-in- 
chief of the English army—sank lifeless from his horse, struck in the 
head by a bullet. By ienunte exertions the remainder of his men, 
after losing more than 500 of their strength, cut their way through. 

Of course, according to all the rules of the strategic art, the Russians 
had won the battle; but, strange to say, our men would not believe it. In 
= of the Russian advances, they contested every inch of ground, and 

ough the Russians had four regiments still in reserve, and we had used 
up all ours, when eleven o’clock came we were as far from being beaten 
as if the battle must be fought over again. At least, such is our opinion, 
though not our author’s. Just at that decisive moment, when we were 
going to be driven into the sea, that unlucky general, Bosquet, would 
insist on having a share in the fun, in spite of the English pride, and 
most shamefully deprived the Russians of the result of their five hours’ 
hard labour. Six thousand Frenchmen, fresh for fighting and eager for 
the fray, came up at a trot, and most disgracefully assailed the Russians. 
It really was too bad, after the Russians had tried so hard to put us at 
enmity with our allies. The result we all know: the Russians retired in 
= order, as we have it from an eye-witness, and proved themselves 

uring the whole engagement to have been the most dangerous enemies 
we ever yet stood against. Only once before, at the battle of Maida, had 
any foe dared to cross bayonets with us; but here the Russians acted up 
to Suvarow’s principle, that “the bullet is a fool.” 

After this little outbreak, we are perfectly willing to examine into 
our author’s reasons why the Russians were shamefully defrauded of a 
victory. What prevented them from claiming it? Was it the bravery 
and perseverance of the English? ‘ Undoubtedly this must be taken 
into account,” our Russian author says, “for it was first-rate, and worthy 
of the palmiest days of the British soldier.” But the Russian soldier 
fought not the less bravely, and bravery alone did not decide the contest. 
Was it the superiority of the English arms—the use of the Minié 
rifles, that queen of weapons, as the English term it—that had a potent 
effect, as it caused the Russians to suffer severe losses, in officers killed at 

* Without wishing to deprive the Russians of any of their laurels, we would 


merely - if any body of men in the world could resist a hearty English 
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fifteen hundred paces (what became of the fog the while ?), and impeded 
the movement of the regiments? But the Russian tirailleurs, without 
Miniés, or in very small numbers (only ninety-six to each regiment), 
with muskets only carrying a po paces, killed and wounded an 
equal number of officers. Was it the false direction which Soimonoff 
took with his column? It certainly had very bad results, for the troops 
were compressed in consequence, and the Minié rifles could work all the 
more effectually. Hence, as well as by Soimonoff’s early fall, his column 
was rendered innocuous, and took no further part in the engagement. A 
second disadvantageous result was that, owing to the narrow limits of the 
terrain, the columns could not attack simultaneously, but one after the 
other. But the well-known fable of the bundle of rods proves the ill 
effects of separate attacks. All these circumstances united were of the 
most deleterious effect for the Russians; but the most dangerous circum- 
stance for them was the ill result of the feigned attacks—at least of one 
of them—for it set Bosquet’s corps at liberty, and this assistance decided 
the fate of the battle.* 

The English have boasted, our author proceeds to say, even in their 
official reports, that in the battle of Inkerman they were attacked by 
five, six, or seven to one. Let us regard this more closely. The engage- 
ment, as we have seen, may be divided into three parts—Soimonoff’s 
attaak, Pauloff’s attack, Bosquet’s arrival and termination of the battle. 
In the first part, 204 battalions of Russians advanced (Soimonoff’s 10th 
division, 8400 men; the two chasseur regiments of the 17th division, 
with the tirailleurs, 5100 men), or 13,500 men, opposed to a nearly 
equal body of English who were gradually collecting. But, owing to 
the long range of the Miniés, Soimonoff’s regiment had suffered a severe 
loss before entering into action; and though they repulsed the enemy in 
the first onset, they were thrown into disorder by the loss of their officers, 
and compelled to retire. The two chasseur regiments made but a weak 
defence, and when attacked by the 2nd English division and the Guards 
they retreated to the Valley of Inkerman. Here, then, the English, 
equal in number, gained the advantage by their excellent armament. 

In the second action, the 8500 men of Pauloff’s 11th division, as 
fresh troops (if they could be called fresh after a rainy night’s march), 
fought the English, amounting to 11,000 men (deducting losses), who, 
however, had been under fire for two hours. Pauloff’s troops, though in 
the minority, behaved with such heroism that they drove back the 
English, in spite of their numerical superiority and Miniés, when Bosquet 
came up with 9000 men, of whom 6000 took part in the action, and de- 
cided the battle, for the inequality of numbers became too great. Still 
they contested the ground with them for three hours, being eventually 
reinforced by the Vladimir regiment of 1800 men. In this manner the 
English fought one against four, five, &c. But the Anglo-French cal- 
culation is in this way: they reckon all the Russian forces in the Crimea 
as really engaged in the battle, but on their own side they only take the 


troops who really fought! Thus the ratio of four to one would be justi- 
fied, but in no other way. 


* We should really like to be informed what is the use of allies, unless they 
help at the decisive moment. The Russians seem to regard it as a most shameful 
interference because the French came to our assistance; but in the same way 


they ought to abuse the Prussians for coming up at the decisive moment of the 
battle of Waterloo. 
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One thing more. They explain the obstinate resistance of the Rus- 
sians, by the fact of the presence of the two Grand-Dukes Nicholas and 
Alexander. Undoubtedly they would have inflamed the troops had it 
been known; but the grand-dukes arrived very quietly on the night 
before the battle, and their presence was not announced to the troops 
It was not till the following day, when they walked round the ramparts 
and imparted to the heroic defenders the imperial messages of en- 
— sympathy, and reward, that they were so enthusiastically 
received. 

It must also be remembered that the English and French were all élite 
troops, while on the Russian side not a single élite corps fought ; on, the 
contrary, the troops under fire, with the exception of the 4th corps, were 
regarded as troops in whom the least reliance could be placed, and their 
usual head-quarters were far in the interior. No trophies were lost on 
either side ; only those wounded were taken prisoners; but the Russians 
had the advantage of having spiked or rendered unserviceable twenty of 
the enemy’s guns. 

The official Russian report confesses openly and honestly, like all 
Menchikoff’s bulletins, a loss of, in round numbers, 3000 dead and 6000 
wounded, or a total loss of 9000 men.* The official English report is 
not so honest, for it only returns 464 dead and 1933 wounded, or, in 
round numbers, 2400 men: a later amended report (November 23) has 
a list of 632 dead and 1878 wounded, or a total loss of 2500 men. The 
French official report says, 1726 men were placed hors de combat. 
Assuming these data as correct, every third man on the Russian side 
was rendered hors de combat; among the English every fifth (assuming 
that the actual combatants were not more than 13,000 men); as to the 
French, the ratio cannot be decided, as we do not know how many of 
these 1726 belonged to Bosquet and to Forey. We have, however, 
reason to doubt these statements.t 

The reports of the French generals are notoriously “ rectified” in 
Paris, and these 1726 men appear to us to have undergone that process. 
According to statements in which confidence may be placed, the French 
lost nearly 3000 men; and, as regards the English, they seem to have 
taken pattern, not by Wellington’s despatches, but by the former French 
bulletins, for they lessen their own loss as far as possible, and ridiculously 
exaggerate that of the enemy. Lord Raglan states that with 8000 
English he defeated 60,000 Russians, killing and wounding 15,000 of 
them ; himself only suffering a loss of 2500 men, among them 632 
killed. A murderous battle of eight hours’ duration, said to have cost a 
brave foe 15,000 men, in which there were continued bayonet attacks, 
and where the enemy is said to have massacred all the wounded, and 
only 464 dead—this sounds, with Lord Raglan’s permission, as a sorry 
jest. But why this untrue report? Not merely from simple boasting, 
but principally to conceal the weakness from the engagement, as the 
English, we are assured, lost above 5000 men, which agrees with the 

* The exact figures are— 


2969 men killed, comprising 42 officers 
5791 ,, wounded, m 206 
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report of General Bourbaki, which states the English after the battle 
not to have amounted to more than 10,000 men. It was feared that, if 
the truth were confessed, the enemy, aware of the great weakness of the 
English army, would be induced to renew his attack, and might utterly 
annihilate them. 

All the English non-official reporters, without exception, mention the 
immense losses they suffered ; they are filled with the greatest apprehen- 
sions, they cannot describe in sufficient terms the obstinacy and unmer- 
ciful character of the fight, the fury of the Russians, who even cut 
down the wounded ; they speak of the annihilating effects of the Russian 
artillery, which, although they were only common 6 and 12-pounders, 
they suppose were all heavy ship-guns ; the public papers state the lst ” 
and 2nd divisions were formed into one, as only 300 of them were left. 
Several regiments only counted 100 men; for instance, the 95th Regi- 
ment, which after the battle had only 64 men ; the Guards themselves 
had left nearly one-third on the field, namely, 31 officers and 555 men; 
and Lord Raglan very seriously assures us that he had only lost 632 men. 
But, in spite of powder, smoke, and rain, he had carefully counted the 
Russians, they were exactly 60,000, and of these he had put down 15,000 
hors de combat, although he had only 8000 himself. 

Such facts cause us to doubt the boasted English honesty. According 
to their own showing, they land with 27,000 men, receive a reinforce- 
ment of 4000, and thus amount to 31,000 men. At the Alma they lose 
only 1965 men, at Balaklava 500; through the bombardment very few ; 
just as few from cholera ;* and yet they suddenly sink from 31,000 to 
16,000 ; and when it comes to a battle, when the whole strength is 
generally collected, they can only bring together 8000. What became 
of the rest ? 

We will gladly terminate our most unpleasant subject : we have shown 
the inventions to which the Russians have recourse to injure their ene- 
mies and render them odious hefore the world. It is possible that there 
may have been some slight errors in our reports, but common sense tells 
us that the Russian statements are exaggerated. We will leave it to our 
readers to separate the truth from the falsehood, for it would carry us too | 
far were we to analyse each of their distorted statements separately. We 
have thought it an interesting subject, and that our readers may like to 
know both sides of the question; but God forbid we should strive to make 
them believe what they have just been perusing. 

It is undoubted that the Russians have displayed extreme bravery, 
and have afforded a resistance such as, probably, no other European 
nation would have shown. As a thoroughly barbarous foe, however, they 
have recourse to the uttermost measures, and are utterly regardless of 
humanity or truth. They may deny it as much as they please, but facts 
are stubborn things, and the succession of atrocities of which the Rus- 
sians have been guilty, commencing at Odessa, and terminating in the 
Massacre of Hango, speak more to their natural character than all the 
studied apologies they put forth to the world. Consequently, we need 
entertain no fear that their account of the battle of Inkerman will have 
any effect beyond their own frontiers. 

* The Morning Chronicle writes on the 21st October:—“ We have been twenty- 


six days before the fortress, and the enemy’s fire has not cost us two hundred men; 
and only very few attacks of cholera are now prevalent.” 
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THE PRISON VAN. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 
I. 


Amoncst the numerous arrivals in London in the course of last month 
—though you may look in vain -for the announcement of the fact in the 
fashionable intelligence of the Morning Post—was a young gentleman 
from Paris, named Auguste Boulanger. 

Had he flourished during the era of the Crusades his surcoat would— 
doubtless—have been emblazoned with the arms of his noble house, and 


‘on his banner would—probably—have been inscribed the famous war-e 


of “ Boulanger to the rescue,” which—it is fair to imagine—struck sue 
terror into the souls of the affrighted Saracens. But as it happened that 
Monsieur Auguste was born in the year 1835, and resided at Numéro 
427, Rue St. Honoré, the only surcoat he wore was the paletot into 
which his arms were thrust, and in lieu of a banner with a war-cry a 
shield gules, over the shop-door, bore in letters or the words “Au 
Chemisier de l’Europe,”’ the modern device of the house of Boulanger, 
indicating that the useless varieties of heraldry had been superseded by the 
peaceful art of shirt-making. 

The humanising pursuits of commerce had, indeed, taken deep root at 
No. 427, Rue St. Honoré, where not only “‘ Chemises, Calecons, Cravates, 
Gilets de Flanelle et autres, Mouchoirs, Bodiosta Faux-cols, Cols-cravates 
en tous genres” were confectionnés in the most perfect manner, but 
where also “an important invention,” called a ‘ Fixateur,” which bore 
the name of the inventor, M. Boulanger pére,—and_ without which— 
whatever it was—nobody had a right to suppose himself properly dressed, 
—“ was only to be obtained in all Paris.” But M. Boulanger pére went 
further than this; his ideas of commerce were expansive; he knew that 
London was the great emporium of trade; and he resolved to send 
thither, for a time, his only son Auguste, whom, with that object in view, 
he had previously caused to be instructed in the English language. 

“French without a master’’ is—as the Times’ advertisements tell us— 
a very simple affair—a thing to be realised in a week or two—a circum- 
stance that fully accounts for the purity with which the Gallic tongue is 
spoken by those who wander abroad from our metropolis ; but English— 
at least so it struck M. Boulanger pére—is not so easily acquired, and 
his great aim, therefore, had been to procure a living medium of instruc- 
tion. He found it in the person of an individual named Slagg, a London 
Professor—as he called himself—though what profession he had followed 
before he established himself in Paris did not appear upon his passport. 
From what I recollect of Mr. Slagg—who, when he appeared without his 
robes at “The Old-established English and American Shades” in the 
Rue de Rivoli, and dropped in, as it were, into the yard of “ Roast’s 
Livery Stables” in the Avenue Montaigne, was addicted to wearing a 
very long-waisted and very much wrinkled nether integuments, with drab 
ae to match—I should be inclined to think that he had, at one time, 

een more in the sporting than the scholastic line, particularly as the 
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language of the turf and the ring prevailed in his conversation over a 
more classical choice of phrase. 

How it happened that Mr. Slagg was selected as the tutor of his son 
by M. Boulanger pére arose in this manner. 

Steeple-chasing has, of late years, become a fashionable amusement of 
the Parisians, and as “the newest sin” is always most in vogue, “to 
steeple-chase’’ in every way, possible or impossible, became the general 
desire. A few took to the real thing, and suffered accordingly; but the 
majority were satisfied with the name, and they turned it to account. 
Amongst the latter class was M. Boulanger pére, who adapted the fashion 
to his “ specialité,” aad invented a “ chemise a la steeple-chase,” entirely 
covered with leaping*horses and flying jockeys, which had an immense 
success. The pattern occupied a very conspicuous place in his shop- 
window, and one day it caught the eye of Mr. Slagg as he was saunter- 
ing along the Rue St. Honoré. “ That’s a stunning shirt,” he said; “ if 
it comes at all nigh my figure I'll have it.” 

So he went into the shop, and by dint of the smattering of French 
which he had picked up in Boulogne, Chantilly, and Paris, during a 
scrambling sort of residence of four or five years, not only contrived to 
make his wants known, but left an impression on the mind of MM. 
- Boulanger pére et fils that he was actually an English Professor, and 
wouldn’t object to taking out the price of a dozen or two of shirts by 
giving either of the “ Musseers” a few lessons. In all probability he 
explained, to his own satisfaction, what was to be the nature of his 
teaching, but as M. Boulanger pére was a man with a fixed idea, and 
looked upon “lessons” and “ education” as identical, and was, moreover, 
quite taken with the expression ‘noble science” which fell from the lips 
of Mr. Slagg, he jumped at the opportunity of cheaply indoctrinating 
Auguste in the mysteries of the English tongue, and forthwith struck a 
bargain with the Professor, by which he undertook to supply that gentle- 
man with a series of the coveted garments in exchange for a course of 
British rhetoric, with the usual etceteras, to be duly administered to M. 
Boulanger jils. 

It may, perhaps, in the first instance, have excited some surprise in 
M. Auguste that the Professor should have chosen for his hall of study 
a small room adjoining the salon of an English restaurant on the Place 
de la Madeleine, where “ genuine London porter” supplied the place of 
vin de Bourgogne, and chops and steaks were served instead of soup and 
bouilli; and that in lieu of the portraits of learned sages, the walls of 
the Professor’s apartment should have been hung with pictures of gentle- 
men in strange attitudes, in pairs, stripped to the waist, and stretching 
out large muffled fists. It may also have added to his surprise that Mr. 
Slagg, in giving his first lesson, should have invited his pupil to “ metty 
les gongs” (put on the gloves) and “ avoir un rond” (have a round)! But, 
as M. Auguste’s reading had not been thrown away, and as he knew 
perfectly well, by the experience of his travelled countrymen, that “le 
box” accompanies every act or occupation of an Englishman, he unhe- 
sitatingly accepted Mr. Slagg’s offer, and ‘stood up” for a quarter of an 
hour, in the full belief that to do so was a necessary preliminary to learn- 
ing English. There was, besides, a novelty in the style of teaching which 
pleased him,—so different from the formal, cramped manner of the 
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Professors at the college where he had studied ;—and as the exercise was 
relieved by draughts of the “London genuine porter”—called for b 
Mr. Slagg—which M. Auguste took to very kindly, the first lesson, 
without book, went off very well, though he returned in a somewhat 
muzzy condition to the Rue St. Honoré, partly attributable to the beer, 
partly to an occasional nobber from the scientific hand of Mr. Slagg, but 
which M. Boulanger pére ascribed to the extraordinary difficulties of the 
language. The second lesson was even pleasanter than the first, being 
mingled with rather more “ chat,” by which M. Auguste “came to per- 
ceive” (as he expressed it) that oral instruction was the basis of the Pro- 
fessor’s system; and he liked it all the better, having no particular fancy 
for reading and writing more than he thought was absolutely necessary. 
In this way, by dint of the gloves, the porter, and—when their labours 
were over—‘a yard of clay,” wherewith to “ blow a cloud,” M. Beranger 
fils, at the oak of three months, became tolerably well up in British 
slang (though his accent was rather defective), and a very respectable 
proficient—for a Frenchman—in the “ noble science” of self-defence : his 
education, in short, was—as he fancied—quite finished, and the price of 
a: the Steeple-chase shirts and a few other commodities having long been 
i taken out, he willingly paid for the “lush” and the “ weeds” which had 
ty been consumed in the course of his studies, and, at a hint from the Pro- 
t fessor, that if M. Auguste was willing to “stand a trifle” he was “ quite 
4 agreeable to the receiving of it,” added a gratuity so handsome that Mr. 
W Slagg at once declared him a “ trump,” and “ one as did honour to his 
ai country.” It is just within the limits of probability that after this dis- 
i play of generosity on the part of M. Auguste, Mr. Slagg might have 
improved the occasion by borrowing money from his pupil ; but unluckily 
he was suddenly “ wanted” by Mr. John Forrester for some ripped-up 
grievance in England—a race-horse doctored, a flimsey or two circulated 
not quite so genuine as the London porter on the Place de la Madeleine, or 
iH) some such misadventure of which the law takes cognisance,—and he left 
i] Paris without accomplishing his friendly intention. 
It was not very long after the Professor’s departure that M. Boulanger 
pére decided upon testing his son’s capabilities, and sent him on his first 
commercial mission to London. 


IL. 


A nuit blanche on the rattling rail from Paris to Calais, and a rough- 
and-tumble sort of passage across the Channel, brought M. Auguste 
Boulanger to Dover, a little the worse for wear; but a capital breakfast 
at the “‘ Lord Warden” soon set him to rights, and having indulged in a 
comfortable nap all the rest of the way to town, he was quite himself 
again when he arrived at the London-bridge station, and in perfect cue 
for astonishing the employés there by his amazing proficiency in the 
vernacular. 

“ Get a cab, my covie,” were the first words he uttered to the very 
attentive porter who opened the carriage-door; and when he was thus 
accommodated—with all his luggage outside, for he wasn’t quite up to 
every dodge—“ Drive him,” he exclaimed, “to Hétel Newton, like breeks 
—go eet, you crippl’.” 
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The porter laughed, in spite of his civility, and the cabman, after a 
stare and a gentle whistle, observed confidentially to his left 
shoulder, “‘ This here’s a rummun and zo mistake,” and drove off in a 
cogitative mood, speculating upon how far he could venture to do the 
foreigner in the matter of overcharge. His mind was, however, set at 
ease when he came to the Waterloo-bridge turnpike, for he saw by 
Auguste’s behaviour at that barrier that he was in London for the first 
time. 

“Je n’ai rien 4 déclarer,” said the young traveller hastily, forgetting 
his English when the turnpike-man put out his hand. 

“ Tuppence,” said the gatekeeper. 

“ Pour quoi?” demanded Auguste, perceiving that money was wanted. 

“ Poor Quaw ! I say ‘ Tuppence,’ ” repeated the man in a sulky tone. 

“ Vot for ?” asked Auguste, recovering himself. 

“ Wot for ?” returned the other, knitting his brows, “ you knows what 
for as well as Ido. Can’t you see the toll? Two pence!” 

Auguste understood him now; he also showed that he understood the 
value of British coinage, for, holding a sixpence between his finger and 
thumb, he said: 

“Give back some browns, my fellow.” 

The gatekeeper handed the change with a growl, thinking there had 
been an attempt to mystify him, but the cabman saw clearer into the 
matter, and when he set down his fare in St. Martin-street, c 
rather more than double, and got it, Auguste being too much elated by 
his first triumph over the English language to think of the price he 
was paying for it. : 

Personal description, when a young gentleman rather prides himself on 
his appearance, is sometimes necessary, as a key to certain peculiarities. 
Auguste Boulanger would have given a good deal to have added a cubit 
to his stature, for Nature in that respect had been a niggard; but what 
he wanted in height he possessed—like most little men—in self-estimation. 
He would have given something, too, for a beard, but his desire had far 
outgrown his years, and that was a hope deferred. Everything else, 
however, that pleases the eye of woman, he had—or thought he had—in 

fection, and as it is not the custom of his nation to hide their light 
under a bushel, Auguste Boulanger omitted no occasion that offered for 
setting himself off to advantage. The consequence was, that, as he sup- 
posed, all the girls fell in love with him. But, as regarded his own 
countrywomen, he was completely b/asé, and one of his principal reasons 
for agreeing so readily to come to England was because, like Alexander, 
he wept for new worlds to conquer, and had set his heart upon capti- 
vating an English “ Miss.” 

There are some young ladies of my acquaintance who, had they been 
aware of his design, would have met him more than half-way ; but it was 
not the good fortune of Auguste to fall in with them, though he cast his 
net with a tolerably wide sweep. A Frenchman in London is not now 
the solitary wretch he used to be a few years since. Com-patriotes— 
some of whom lay claim to the three last syllables of the word by their 
exclusive designation—turn up at every corner; it is, in _— cases, an 
embarras de richesse, involving a considerable difficulty of selection, 


but Auguste Boulanger was in luck: at the ¢able @héte of the Hotel 
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Newton he fell in with an old acquaintance, some two or three years his 
senior, who, having been in London nearly a month, knew something of 
the town, and was very willing to parade what he knew. Auguste 
shrugged his shoulders when his friend, Monsieur Cramponnet, informed 
him that there was no French spectacle ; but he recovered his equanimity 
when he heard there was an Italian Opera, and to Covent Garden the 
went, with pit tickets, to hear JZ Trovatore: to hear—and also to look 
about them. To say the truth, looking about him was more in Auguste’s 
way than listening to music; and, after all, his taste is not a very singular 
one. His great object, as I have said, was—on all occasions—conquest, 
and he very soon satisfied himself that he had made a decided hit. 

It was a very pretty, fair girl of eighteen, in one of the pit boxes, by 
whom he had been attracted. Perhaps she was at the Opera for the 
first time ; perhaps she cared no more for music than Auguste; perhaps 
she thought there was only one object which young ladies ought to keep 
in view at all times and in all places. Certain it is that she made good 
use of her eyes, and whether their expression conveyed encouragement or 
not, at all events she did not withdraw them when her glance met that of 
Auguste, nor did she appear to be offended by the pertinacity with which 
he ogled her. At the end of the first act he left his seat to walk up and 
down in front of the box in which the young lady sat, in the hope, I 
dare say, of speaking to her—for Auguste was a bold fellow in his little 
affaires, and generally tried the effect of a coup de main—but in this 
instance he had reckoned without his host, for when he reached the field 
of his intended operations he found he was too short, and could not even 
see the tip of the fair one’s nose, while his person also was altogether 
eclipsed ; so he returned to his place, and made the most of his position 
with a large double lorgnette, nearly as big as himself. This species of 
skirmishing he carried on throughout the evening, and when the opera 
was over he said to Cramponnet : 

“Regarde donc, Jules, cette petite blonde-la; cette jolie Miss! Eh 
bien, elle sera ma femme! Oui! je I’épouserai! D’abord il faut que 
je trouve sa demeure. On va partir! Suis-moi!” 

And, as rapidly and surely as if he had known the house all his life, 
he darted round to the lobby, accompanied by his friend, and arrived 
just in time to see the party he had been watching come out of their 
box, the “pretty Miss” hanging on the arm of a tall, stout, elderly man 
with grey whiskers, a high colour, and a nose which in shape and size 
very clostly resembled the strawberry called “ The British Queen.” The 
lady’s complexion heightened when she saw so near her the individual 
who had singled her out for admiration, and she turned away her head 
in some confusion. But her curiosity—perhaps her vanity—must have 
been stronger than her displeasure—if, indeed, she felt any—for before 
she had gone half a dozen steps she looked round with an inquiring glance, 
and then again moved quickly forward. A much less conceited young 
gentleman than M. Auguste Boulanger might have been pardoned for 
accepting this mute challenge. He took it up at once, kept close to the 
lovely challenger, and, profiting by the crush and noise, whispered in her 
ear: “T loff you, pretty gal!” 

“ Dear me, papa,” said the young lady to her protector, “ what a time 
it will be before we get out of this crowd! Whenever shall we get home! 
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It’s so very far to St. John’s Wood! Had we not better walk to the 
carriage instead of waiting here?” 

“I think you’re right, Bessy,” was the reply; “where’s your mother 
and Mr. Graddle? Oh, I see! Come along, Graddle; this way.” 

A little elbowing cleared a passage—for Auguste and Jules as well as 
for themselves—and the party got into the street. 

“Call yer carridge, yer honner ?” said a linkman. 

“Oh, do, please !” exclaimed the young lady, anticipating her parent, 
“Mr. Flowerdew’s carriage, of Lilac Lodge, Tomata-road, St. John’s 
Wood,—pray remember. A white horse.” 

“Mr. Flow—er—dew’s carridge! Lay—lock Lodge—Tom—arter 
Road! Here you are, Miss, I sees him,—he’s acoming up. Linkman, 
yer honner!” 

There was a little delay while “a fourpenny” was being hunted for, 
during which, oddly enough, the fair young lady just happened to look 
round again. She must, I think, have been greatly annoyed this time 
by finding Auguste at her elbow, for she ‘ieennllinly bounded after her 
mamma into the fly, and buried herself in a corner: Mr. Graddle and 
Mr. Flowerdew followed, and the vehicle was driven off. 

When it was out of sight, but not till then, Auguste said to his com- 
panion : “Tu connais cet endroit, ce Saint Jean’s Vood? Bon. J’irai 
demain voir Miss Bessie. Elle m’aime beaucoup cette petite-la, sans ¢a 
je n’aurais pas su son adresse.” 


Il. 


Wate M. Auguste Boulanger was carefully arranging the tie of a 
pink-and-green silk handkerchief at his next morning’s toilette, an ex- 
pression of doubt passed over his intelligent features. He was thinking: 
not at all distrustfully of his own appearance, but of whether it was alto- 
gether safe to pursue the adventure of the previous evening in company 
with his friend Jules Cramponnet ; for though he felt satisfied that he 
was ten times the handsomer and manlier-looking fellow of the two, a 
misgiving would obtrude itself, and he formed the resolution of paying the 
first visit by himself. He had got the address of Miss Flowerdew by 
heart, and elicited from Jules that the omnibus went through Regent- 
street every ten minutes to the part of the town where she lived,—so he 
thought he should have no difficulty in finding his way alone. 

But as it was just possible that his friend might make a point of offering 
to accompany him if he again announced his intention of calling on the 
“pretty Miss,” he determined to say nothing about her when they met. 
At breakfast, accordingly, he spoke of having some business commissions 
to execute for his “ house,” and M. Cramponnet having affairs of his own 
in “the ribbon-and-lace line,” for which he was a foreign traveller (and 
so much the more dangerous, thought Auguste), they agreed to meet at 
the cable d’héte at five o’clock. 

“ Aprés le diner,” said Jules, “je vous montrerai Saint Jean’s Vood.” 

“ A la bonne heure !” replied Auguste. But he said to himself, “I 
shall have a lock of her hair in my pocket long before then, mon cher.” 

The two young men then separated. Jules departed for his daily avo-~ 
cations in the City, and Auguste returned to his bedroom, to add a little. 
more perfume to the violet. When he had decorated himself to what he 
considered the last point of perfection, he, too, sallied forth. 
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In order not to leave any very decided trace of his route, in case his 
friend should prove inquisitive, Auguste merely asked the waiter at the 
Hotel Newton which was the way to Regent-street, and forthwith made 
for that Elysium of Frenchmen—the only Elysium they find in London. 

When a man has acquired a foreign language, he is, naturally, proud 
of the acquisition, and anxious to turn it to account. Auguste occupied 
himself, therefore, as he walked along, in recalling some of the phrases 
which were most frequently uttered by Professor Slagg, and armed with 
a few of the choicest, he felt equal to any emergency. 

It was to show his complete independence and perfect m over the 
situation that he had resolved upon choosing an omnibus as his mode of 
conveyance to St. John’s Wood, and when he got to Regent-street he 
began to look about for one. At the moment he turned the corner of 
Piccadilly-cireus, a large vehicle had just pulled up, something being the 
matter with the reins, which the driver was adjusting. 

“ L’omnibus Anglais ne ressemble guére 4 celui de Paris,” said 
Auguste. ‘“Apparemment, il n’y a pas de fenétres. Mais c'est égal. 
Je vois le chiffre de la Reine Victoria avec sa couronne dessus.” Then, 
speaking at the top of his voice, he hailed the conductor, who appeared 
to him to be “ trés confortable dans sa petite loge derriére la voiture.” 

“Hi!” exclaimed Auguste. “ Dat’s de tickette.” 

“TI believe you,” said the conductor, with a grin. 

Auguste, being possessed with the notion that “the omnibus” in 
Regent-street must necessarily be the one he wanted, continued the 
colloquy. 

‘“] vant to ride, my downy one.” 

. aa afraid I’m full,” replied the man, whose grin was still unsub- 

“Gammon!” returned Auguste. “ Dat’s all my eye! I’m vide avake, 
Iam. Open de door!” 

“‘ Where was you a goin’ to?” asked the conductor. 

But Auguste was far too knowing to tell his secret to the first ques- 
tioner. He knew fast enough where he was going. 

‘*T shall tell you, my covie, oh, yes—over de left! Come, look alive. 
I punch your head !” 

The conductor looked hard at Auguste: suddenly a thought seemed to 
strike him. “ Punch my head, will you? For a forriner, you’ve got 
plenty of London cheek. I°ll just obleege you.” 

Whereupon he took a key out of the breast-pocket of his coat, and 
opened the door. 

“Jump in, then; since you're resolved to ride along of me, why you 
shall, that’s all.” 

In the twinkling of an eye Auguste leapt upon the step, and entered 
the omnibus. 

“ Stop a bit,” said the conductor; “we take such care of folks here, 
that we gives everybody a seat to his-self.” And, employing another 
key, he opened a sort of closet, and disclosed a separate compartment. 

Mi “ All right, my covie,” remarked Auguste. ‘‘ Vot’s de damage ?” 
1s - ?Tain’t no odds at present,” was the reply. “Only you set still.” 
! As he spoke, he carefully closed the door, which shut with a spring lock, 
fastened the outer one with the same precaution, and resumed his seat, 
though not his accustomed gravity. 
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In London anything attracts a crowd, and during the brief colloquy 
which I have described, twenty people had gathered on the pavement. 

“‘ Wot’s that Bobby arter now?” exclaimed a gentleman who, though 
his dress was not in the first style of fashion, seemed to have some know- 
ledge of London life. ‘ Why this here’s not, reg’ lar.” 

“ V’ll tell you what it is,” remarked another of the same school; “the 
crusher has nabbed one of them reffigees: he’s most probberbly been a 
shootin’ at the Emp’rer Nepoleum.” 

“ Oh, that’s it, is it ?” returned the first, ‘Sarve Lim right, then !” 

The crowd echoed this sentiment in a truly fraternal spirit, and in the 
midst of a general “hooray” the Prison Van moved off to the police- 
office, whither it was bound when first the attention of Auguste had been 
arrested by it. 

However comfortably situated the conductor of this carriage might be, 
it was not exactly so with the company it conveyed. 

“ Ah, diable!” exclaimed Auguste, striking his shins against the sharp 
edge of the wooden seat when the door was shut behind him. “Je me 
suis cassé la jambe! Sacredi! Il fait noir comme dans un four! Od 


done est le banc? Tiens! mais c’estdur! Oh, comme ga sent mauvais! — 


Je vais sortir Vinstant! Conducteur! conducteur!” 

He groped about to find the handle of the door, but there was none, 
and, while vainly feeling for it, the van went over an uneven bit of road, 
jerked his head against the panel, made him bite his tongue half through, 
and set his nose bleeding. He shouted louder than ever, and kicked 
against the door with all his might, but no one came to his assistance. 
He then remained still for a few moments and listened. During the 
interval he heard a voice through the partition on his right hand counsel- 
ling him, in not the mildest terms, “to hold his jaw till he had somethin’ 
to squeak for.” This redoubled his rage, and he uttered many French 
maledictions, all of which escaped through the little air-hole in the roof, 
and, mingling with the breeze, did no one—but himself—any particular 
harm 


While he was in the midst of these “ tantrums” the van arrived at its 
destination, and the police-conductor proceeded to liberate the several 
prisoners for examination. He reserved Auguste for the last, meaning, 
of course, to set him free altogether, now that he had had his joke, but 
destiny decreed it otherwise. The irritation of the young Frenchman 
was so great at the trick which he now perceived had been played him, 
that no sooner was the door of his cell opened than, doubling his fists, he 
vindicated his credit as a pupil of Professor Slagg by planting a “‘ One— 
Two” in the countenance of the stooping conductor, which rolled that 
functionary head over heels into the street. , 

Great was the commotion of the police outside who witnessed what 
they all took to be “a most unprowoked assault,” and before Auguste had 
time to bolt, which was the next move he meditated, he was safe in the 
grasp of two of the sturdiest of the ministers of the law, who in a manner 
the very reverse of polite hauled him across the pavement into the imme- 
diate presence of Mr. Dove, the presiding magistrate. 


An outrage on “ The Force,” within the very precincts of justice, was. 
a crime of so deep a dye, that it took precedence of all the night-charges, 


and in a condition which woefully contrasted with his spruce appearance 
only half an hour before—his coat dirtied and torn, his pink-and-green 
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cravat twisted like a rope, and his shirt-front stained with the blood which 
still streamed from his nose—Auguste Boulanger was placed at the bar. 
A furious harangue, half French, half English, with which he immediatel 
broke out, being with some difficulty silenced, he was charged with 
assaulting Policeman Henry Tipper, J 120, in the execution of his duty. 

Now, as the latter part of the accusation was not strictly correct, 
Policeman Henry Tipper would rather have compounded for his black 
eye by saying nothing about the real cause for it, but the members of 
“The Force” who witnessed the pugnacity of Auguste were too indig- 
nant to hear of “such ihowennchonmtatness,” so nothing was left for 
Mr. Tipper but to tell the best story he could. He began in medias res: 

‘“‘ Which the prisoner, your worship, when I went for to take him out 
of the lock-up in the wan, flied at me like a tiger-cat without no manner 
of warning, and knocked me right backerds into the street.” 

“Had he committed any previous violence ?” asked Mr. Dove. 

“ Only by langwidge, your worship, which his oaths was dreddfle to 
hear, and kickin’ agin the cell-door.” 

*¢ What for not?” cried Auguste; “ yas, I try to kick him down. Who 
put me in the walking prison? He shall catch it.” 

“ Be silent, prisoner,” said the clerk of the court. 
i “ Oh, that is likely, old buffer, after so great an outrage.” 
q “‘ Really,” said the magistrate, ‘ this prisoner's conduct is very extra- 
: | ordinary. What is the charge against him in the sheet? ‘ Dunks,’ 


‘ Garvey,’ ‘ O’Brien,’ ‘ Stutters,’ ‘ Mac Twig,’—these are all our own 
ple. What is your name, sir?” 

* T call myself Auguste Boulanger. I am no muff. I know to use 
my mauleys.” 

“ So it seems—and you will soon have to use something else, I think. 
Stay: I don’t see the prisoner’s name on the list. How is this?” 

“ His case was took too late, sir,” said Policeman Tipper. 

“ Too late! What! A return made up without the names of all the 
prisoners and the charges against them! Superintendent Darby never did 
this before. Send for him directly.” 

That officer had, however, just entered the court, and on being ques- 
tioned by Mr. Dove, declared, to his great surprise, that Auguste had 
not been brought to the station-house, nor had he ever seen him before. 

‘“‘ How came he in the van, then ?” was the question. 

Policeman Tipper got very red in the face, but said nothing. 

How I get in?” exclaimed Auguste. Ah, dam, I shall say. I vant 
to go to Saint Jean Vood. I see a bus come. I tell dis snob I go vid 
him. ‘ Jump in,’ he say. I jump. Before I turn me round he lock 
me into a black chamber. I break my face against de door, my claret 
fly, I hit my bones, I ery out, nobody come. When de place was open, 
i I pitch into him—I floor him—I knock him into de middel of de week !” 
1G Auguste accompanied these remarks by throwing himself into one of 
i his finest pugilistic attitudes, and, in the frenzy of his intense excitement, 
At dealing out a round of imaginary facers. 
ts “ So, then,” observed Mr. Dove, turning to Policeman Tipper with a 
eh severe countenance, though it was with difficulty he preserved his gravity 
hi duting Auguste’s explanation—“ so, then, you were the person who pro- 


i voked this assault—committed one, indeed, yourself, and that of the most 
i scandalous nature. To take advantage of a foreigner’s not very un- 
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natural mistake, in order to get him into trouble! Scandalous! I shall 
recommend Sir Richard to dismiss you the Force. You deserve all you 
got at the prisoner’s hands.” 

“« Ah, yas!” interposed Auguste with a triumphant air. “I mill him 
vell—I give him a full belly—I cook his goose! 

A general roar of laughter put an end to the scene, and the case was 
dismissed. Not, however, before the magistrate had imparted some ad- 
vice to Auguste, the gist of which was, that it would be as well for him 
not to make his appearance in that court again. He was then put under 
the care of Superintendent Darby, who conducted him to the Hotel 
Newton. He also imparted, on the road, something in the shape of 
counsel to the adventurous young Chemisier touching the “ Force,” 
with whom he advised him not to come into contact again, or he might 
happen to get the worst of it, “for it wasn’t,” he said, “every one of 
the Beaks that drew it so mild as Mr. Dove.” 

It was partly owing to the hints given to him by the magistrate and 
the superintendent, and partly to the necessity he was under for putting 
himself to rights after his recent “scrimmage,” that Auguste decided upon 
pausing awhile before he renewed the prosecution of his love adventure 
with Miss Flowerdew. He reflected, that if he presented himself at 
Lilac Lodge without an introduction, it was just possible that the young 
lady’s parent, whose countenance betokened an irascible temper, might 
chance to receive his visit unfavourably, and “se comporter avec une 
brutalité Anglaise,” which would be Snquedie and lead, perhaps, 
to a second introduction to the police. But, in addition to this pruden- 
tial view of the question, he was not quite sure that a swelled nose was a 
recommendation to a lover,—however much it might create a resem- 
blance to the loved one’s sire,—and his first care, therefore, was to 
endeavour to reduce the damaged organ to its proper dimensions by a 
liberal application of eau de Cologne. 

By the time he had accomplished this task to his own satisfaction, his 
friend M. Jules Cramponnet reappeared, to pass the remainder of the 
day in his society. Auguste, having reconsidered the whole matter, 
resolved now upon claiming the assistance which he had at first intended 
to do without, but he kept to himself the history of what had befallen 
him in the prison van, and accounted for the déshabille in which he was 
found by ascribing it to a trifling accident. 

In pursuance of his plan, he accordingly broke ground on the subject 
of ‘“ Miss Bessie,” and claimed his friend's promise to accompany him 
in quest of her as soon as the table d’héte was over. 


IV. 


Lizac Lopce is one of those charming villas, so numerous in St. 
John’s Wood, whose architecture is of the composite order, and exhibits 
the Italian, the Swiss, the Elizabethan, and a few other styles—including 
one invented by the builder—in an extremely happy though somewhat 
arbitrary combination. It has oriel windows, rustic porches, pinnacled 
gables, overhanging roofs, carved pendants, a stained-glass ae 
with a shining, bulbous dome, and a tall, slender campanile. It stan 
in about an acre of “grounds,” which are laid out in “the flower- 
basket and rock-work style,” and are not altogether concealed from 
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public view, a low embattled wall, pierced by large quatrefoils, sur- 
rounding them on two sides, where Tomata-road forms an angle with 
another thoroughfare. Indeed, as the neighbourhood is tolerably fre- 
quented, the inhabitants of Lilac Lodge may be said to live more 
au grand jour than in conventional seclusion,—at all events in the 
summer season. 

Mr. Flowerdew is a gentleman of rather hospitable disposition, and 
when he gives a dinner-party, does not mind who knows it. You may 
infer the fact in a variety of ways, but chiefly from the loud-voiced 
hilarity which issues, on these occasions, from the open dining-room 
window that overlooks the lawn in front of “The Lodge.” On the day 
when the misadventure befel M. Auguste Boulanger which has just 
been recorded, Mr. Flowerdew gave one of his customary banquets. The 
party was not numerous, but select, the principal guest a Mr. 
Graddle, whose acquaintance we have already made, and who stood higher 
in Mr. Flowerdew’s estimation than in that of his daughter. For this 
there were very good reasons, Mr. Flowerdew fancying that a man’s best 
recommendation is the length of his purse, and Miss Bessy being of 
opinion that no amount of money can establish equality between youth 
and comparative age, between beauty and superlative ugliness—these 
negative qualifications being Graddle’s. You will gather from this 
statement that Graddle is a suitor for the hand of Miss Flowerdew, and 
if you give yourself the trouble to calculate his chance of success, you 
will think, if it depends on the young lady—and notwithstanding 
‘‘ parental authority” it generally does—that he has but a poor one. 

Under these circumstances, it cannot excite much surprise that the 
lovely Bessy should have felt no reluctance to obey her mamma’s signal 
for leaving the gentlemen to their wine, nor—the evening being deli- 
ciously cool—that she should have preferred the garden to the drawing- 
room when Mrs. Flowerdew took her after-dinner nap. Graddle, per- 
haps, felt a momentary pang when she left the room, but he was one of 
those persons whom “a good glass of port”—even in July—can recon- 
cile to any other privation ; and his host having assured him that the 
bottle which he now pushed round was one that he should like to have 
his candid opinion upon, as well as the candid opinions of Messrs. Bidder 
and Scrace, two parochial-minded gentlemen who sat on the opposite 
side of the table, he postponed the expression of his feelings until the 
generous fluid, whose merits he was called upon to decide, had wrought 
its usual eloquent effect. Messrs. Bidder and Scrace, being vestrymen 
and poor-law guardians, were not much troubled with sentiment, and 
made no scruple of saying that they were perfectly agreeable to Mr. 
Flowerdew’s proposition, and the grave questions of “age,” “body,” 
and other port-like properties very soon completely absorbed them. 

In the mean time, Miss Bessy, who wore the most becoming white 
muslin dress, with a far-floating light-blue sash, and shadowed her sweet 
face beneath one of those brown, broad-leaved, mushroom-shaped straw 
hats which were invented for the preservation of fair complexions like 
hers, issued from the house, with a book in one hand, and, in the other, 
one of the smallest of Skye terriers, also wearing the blue ribbon, the tip 
of whose nose was its only visible feature amidst the wilderness of hair 
in which its form was lost. Whether she meant to read or play with 
her dog I cannot exactly say, but I should be rather inclined to think 
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that in the long run, with her disposition, “ Drimah,” or “‘ Drim,” as he 
was more commonly called, would carry the day against “‘ The Unearthly 
One,”’ which, in spite of Messrs. Wood and Blewitt’s advertisement, is, 
after all, rather hard reading. For the present, however, she addressed 
herself to the poem, seated, with Drim on her lap, in a fantastically- 
constructed chair of the genus called ‘‘rustic,” on the lawn before the 
drawing-room. I shall leave her for a moment to follow the wild 
career of “The Unearthly One,” in order to speak of another wild 
young gentleman whose aspirations were bounded by the world we live in. 

The second attempt of M. Auguste Boulanger to reach St. John’s 
Wood was accomplished without any difficulty. A bond fide omnibus 
conveyed himself and his friend in safety to the tavern called by facetious 
conductors “ The Hairy Arms,” and with that place as a point de dé- 
part Tomata-road was easily found. They trusted to their own inge- 
nuity to discover Mr. Flowerdew’s abode; nor was it long before the 
quick eye of Auguste detected an inscription on a scroll above the porch 
of the house already described, which, in Gothic characters, announced 
the fact that that was “ Lilac Lodge.” A more certain indication even, 
satisfied Auguste that he had made a successful cast, for the same glance 
that took in the inscription fell upon the graceful figure of Miss Bessy 
sitting in the garden, reading. : 

“La voila!” exclaimed Auguste, pressing the arm of Jules; “ oui, 
c’est bien elle! Et seule! Quelle chance! Comment faire pour qu’elle 
me voie! Allons réder un peu.” 

He took a turn, accordingly, before the Lodge, and, being on the 
other side of the road, soon caught sight of Mr. Flowerdew’s guests 
through the open window. 

“Son pére y est,” he whispered to Jules. 

“ Tu as raison,” replied his friend ; “je ne manque pas de reconnaitre 
son gros nez. Et celui qui est en face c’est homme qu’on a appelé 
‘Grad,’ n’est-ce pas? Il y en a encore d’autres.” 

‘* N’importe pour eux,” returned Auguste; “ils ne font que boire de 
leur vin noir. Revenons 4 nos moutons. Proméne-toi un instant ici 
tandis que je regarde de l’autre edté.” 

So saying, he crossed the road and got close under the embattled 
wall, where his height—or the want of it—screened him from observa- 
tion. It was not his object, however, to remain altogether invisible, and 
when he arrived at the quatrefoil in the parapet opposite’ the spot where 
Miss Flowerdew sat, he paused and coughed in a low but significant 
manner. ‘The sound being so close to her made the young lady start : 
she looked round, but saw nobody. ‘That is to say, in the first instance ; 
for, presently, a branch of one of the lilacs which gave its name to the 
Lodge was gently pushed aside, and, as in the case of Parisina, “ There 
whispered a voice through the rustling leaves.” It framed these simple 
words : ‘“ Miss Bessie! I say !” 

“ Gracious !” exclaimed the fair girl, in great surprise. “My name! 
Who ever!” 

But her doubt was not of long duration. A face which she had seen 
too recently to have entirely forgotten presented itself through the 
opening in the garden wall. She was, I suppose, about to rebuke the 
intruder, but just as she opened her lips, Drim, who had caught a glimpse 
of Auguste through the long hair that shrouded his bright eyes, set up a 
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sharp bark, and—apparently—changing her purpose, she scolded the 
little dog for disturbing her “in such an interesting passage”—meaning, 
I conclude, “ of her book.” 

“Here am I, on your toes, pretty gal,” said the voice. 

Drim growled, meditating another bark. 

“Oh! pray go away! Really, I never!” 

But Auguste retained his position, so Miss Flowerdew had no other 
resource but to change hers. She hastily caught up Drim in her arms, 
and leaving “'The Unearthly One” to take care of himself on the garden- 
chair, walked quickly away. She was too much confused, se by 
the sudden apparition of Auguste, to know exactly which path she took, 
for, instead of re-entering the house, as ladies of more ne of mind 
and a good many years older might have done, she bent her steps towards 
the back garden, which, as I have already hinted, though more secluded 
than the front one, was not hermetically closed to those who passed by. 

These young Frenchmen, I must say, are quite unpardonable. They 
always fancy, particularly when a lady is in the case, that people go out 
of their way to encourage them. Auguste acted upon this supposition, 
and making a sign to Jules to enjoy his cigar at a distance, or find some- 
body to make love to on his own account, darted rapidly round the 
corner, keeping parallel with Miss Bessy’s movement. 

“You are a very naughty thing,” she said, addressing Drim as she 
went, “to bark at every person you see. I shall punish you by tying you 
up in the summer-house.” 

Now the summer-house was quite at the further extremity of the 
— so the intensity of Drim’s punishment, for an inquisitive little 

g that was fond of being in the midst of everything, and was thus 
removed almost entirely from “human ken,” may readily be conceived. 
I do not pretend to determine whether this banishment solely affected 
his interests, but it did not seem to militate against those of Auguste, 
who pursued his course till he arrived at the very end of the embattled 
wall, and closer than before to the chasse which he pursued. 

_ Engaged in fastening Drim with her pocket-handkerchief to the seat 
of the summer-house, and scolding him, prettily, all the while, Miss 

Flowerdew probably had no idea that “the daring stranger” was still so 
near, though, to the credit of her nerves it must be said, she did not start 
as she had done before when she heard his voice again. 

‘‘ Miss Bessie,’ he resumed, through another of the accommodating 
apertures, “ I loff you wiz my heart. Ohyas! Upon my soul!” 

“I desired you to go away, sir,” observed Miss Flowerdew, approach- 
ing the parapet. “It is very rude of gentlemen to behave in this manner. 
It is not the custom in England!” 

“ Angland!” replied Auguste. “I also am an Anglishmans.” 


“‘ What you say proves it,” said Miss Flowerdew, laughing. “You 
speak so like one.” 


“ My inside is Anglish,” returned Auguste. 

“* What very odd things you say,” remarked Miss Flowerdew, still 
laughing, and quite forgetting how wrong it was to continue the con- 
versation. 

“ Ah, Miss!” exclaimed Auguste, heaving a deep sigh, “you floor me 
last night !—you darken my day-lights.” pie 
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“ Darken your delight! I’m sure I can’t have done that! I never 
saw you but once before in all my life!” 

“ Ah, but that makes me to loff you. I nevare sleep after I have saw 
your pretty face in the Opera. I am quite done brown ” 

« ‘Oh dear, what can you mean! You must have been too near the 

“Oh yas! the fire of your eye, Miss Bessie !” 

**T should like to know who told you my name.” 

“ Ah! I have two ears. I remember.” 

“ And pray, sir—not that it is of any consequence to me—what is your 
name, since you have learnt mine ?” 

“There,” said Auguste, jerking an enamelled card at Miss Flower- 
dew’s feet. “Behold me!” 

The lady stooped and raised the card, which she read. 

“TI must not keep a gentleman’s card,” she said ; “it would be so very 
improper!” And, to show that she meant what she said, she handed it 
back through the quatrefoil. 

Auguste did not neglect the opportunity. Before her hand could be 
withdrawn he had seized and covered it with kisses. 

To resent such an outrage on his mistress, Drim again began to bark. 
ee the same moment, other voices were heard in the direction of the 

ge. 

“You must indeed go away!” exclaimed Miss Flowerdew; “ there’s 
somebody coming.” 

“ wey me,” said the adventurous youth, “you loff not Misterre 
rad ?” 

“Love him!” she replied, with a contemptuous toss of her head. 
“But he is coming, and papa too. You must go;—there—that -way— 
now pray don’t stay any longer!” 

*T see you again !” 

“ See me again! Oh dear, no! How could you think of such a thing !” 

* Ah, yas! But I come back.” 

to-night; certainly not.” 

“Then it shall be to-morrow?” 

“JT don’t know. I dare not. If anybody should see us! Here th 
come! Exactly at the same time! Naughty little Drim! Now I’ 
untie you. Let us run and meet papa and Mr. Graddle !” 

The little dog did not resent her cruelty, but galloped after her, as fast 
as he could put his legs to the ground. Auguste also disappeared with 
marvellous celerity, but on the night air, “ Adieu, mon Ange!” was 
wafted to Miss Flowerdew’s ear. 

“ Were you talking to any one ?” said Mr. Flowerdew, as his daugh- 
ter drew near. 

‘* Me, papa ?” was the reply. 

** Yes, you, Bessy! I thought I heard your voice.” 

“ Oh, yes, I recollect now. There was a foreigner with an organ who 
wanted to play, and I told him to go away.” 

“ Curse all forriners!” muttered Mr. Graddle, whom the dry old port 
and Bessy’s absence had rendered sulky. ‘ They’re always hovering 
about people’s premises.” 

“ The local act,” said Mr. Scrace, coming up and catching at the last 
words—“ the local act provides——” 
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“You mean Hobhouse’s, I think,” objected Mr. Bidder. “ Hob- 


house’s act clearly lays down 

Whether this incipient difference ended in a smart altercation or not, 
is of no consequence to us, but as it referred to the great parish in whose 
affairs Messrs. Scrace and Bidder took so active a part, any one who is 
curious on the subject will very probably find the dispute faithfully re- 
corded in last Sunday’s Preserver. 

“ We want a cup of tea, Bessy,” said Mr. Flowerdew; “ and then 
Graddle would like to hear you sing that song we had last night in the 


“ som I can’t oblige Mr. Graddle,” replied Miss Flowerdew ; 
“ but I’m a great deal too hoarse to sing this evening.” 

If this were really the case it did not appear to have struck M. Auguste 
Boulanger, who, when he rejoined his friend Cramponnet, observed, 
amongst other rhapsodies, “ Ah, Jules, mon ami, je n’oublierai jamais 
cette voix délicieuse.” 

Neither had Miss Flowerdew forgotten the parting accents of Auguste, 
for the first thing she did when she went up-stairs to bed, after Mr. 
Graddle had gone home sulkier than ever, was to take down her French- 
and-English dicti and turn at once to the word “ Ange.” 

“I thought so,” said Bessy. ‘Adieu, mon Ange! How very pretty 
it sounds—in French !” 

Whether the phrase was subsequently varied or repeated is one of 
those circumstances which time may reveal, in case I should have the 
opportunity of making known the sequel of the above adventure of M. 
Auguste Boulanger. 
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“ Our Church must accommodate itself to natures and circumstances.” 
—“ We would not insult the educated Northern intellect with the mate- 
rialities which we are obliged to allow to the gross sensualism of the 
Neapolitans.”"* Such was the excuse or explanation with which a 
Roman Monsignor adroitly met my statement of some grosiéreté I had 
noticed in the religious observances of Naples. The compliment to 
Northern acuteness was ingeniously thrown in; but though the fume of 
the incense failed to confuse my perception of the incompatibility of the 
adaptive power thus boasted with any real unalterable standard of the 
true or the good, yet it fully accorded with an observation made before 
and afterwards, namely, that as we Northerns advanced southwards 


* A very short intercourse with the Romans will show the slight regard in 
which they hold both the mental arid physica! qualities of their Neapolitan neigh- 
bours, for whose intellect, courage, and tastes, they seem to have the lowest 
possible estimation. During our sojourn it was rumoured that the French were 
about to evacuate Rome, and that his Holiness intended to trust his safety to the 
devotion and valour of King Bomba and his forces. Even under the stern rule of 
the restored Papacy, the Romans could scarce conceal their contemptuous exulta- 
tion at the thought of having the mere Neapolitans to deal with, and even the 
Pope’s immediate attendants looked blank at the prospect of being left to the 
protection of “ the best-dressed army in Europe!” 
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towards its centre, the observances of the Roman Church showed them- 
selves in more unchecked offence to our own ideas and religious usages— 
that the food with which the popular mind was fed became more homo- 
geneous, and grossly material in character. Thus, by degrees, the way- 
side cross became a “ crucifix ;” by-and-by, “ the ladder,” * the pincers,” 
“ the nails,” “the hammer,” and sometimes “the cock !” whose crowing 
recalled Peter to thought and weeping, began to appear in all the effective- 
ness of caricature and vermilion paint; and it was not until we came so far 
south as Marseilles that we lighted on those “ Votive Tablets,” which 
Dickens encountered at Avignon, a few stages to the northward. It would 
appear, to use a geological illustration, that as rocks become changed and 
modified in structure within a certain distance of their point of contact 
with other formations, so the Church of Rome owns an indirect influence 
of the spirit of Protestantism in the gradual decorum with which she re- 
presses observances everywhere glaring and protruded within her own 
realms of unwatched operation. There is an indirect tribute paid to the 
mental freedom and acuteness of the north in the “ bated” simplicity of 
practice and ritual, with which Romanism carries itself under the keen eye 
and protesting surveillance of the Reformed Church; to which may 

added, as a generally recognised fact, that the Church of Rome would 
rather bare its breast to a whole platoon of polemic divinity, than to one 
dart of sarcasm against those usages tid, though seemingly of her 
essence, are so provocative of ridicule. 

The “Votive Tablet” is clearly of heathen origin and on classic 
record, and is one among the “assets” which the system to which it now 
belongs has inherited from exploded paganism, in whose seat it sits, 
and many of whose usages it apes or copies. Charles Dickens, while 
holding up these “ Votos” upon the point of his satiric pen, makes this 
excuse for them: that they result from the “Christian virtues of grati- 
tude and devotion.” True—gratitude and devotion are essentially Chris- 
tian virtues—but a further examination of the subject might have led him 
to a conclusion that as “the best things perverted become the worst,” so 
the working of a system which sanctions the diversion of gratitude and 
devotion from “ Him” in whose care “the hairs of his people’s heads are 
numbered” to imaginary protectors, who come “ sailing into a sick room 
upon a cloud,” to superintend the amputation of a toe, “or the curing of 
a cut finger,” can scarce be as “harmless” as, in his charity, he would 
wish to think it. 

I was neither looking for Votive Tablets or points for criticism in the 
Roman system, when (camera lucida in hand) I began to climb the steep 
hill, crowned with the “beacon-like fortress’ which commands the town 
and harbour of Marseilles, and a fine expanse of the adjacent coast; 
indeed, the building which towered above me looked more like a military 
post than a pilgrim’s haven; but about half-way up the ascent, as it rose 
steep and difficult, the hill began to be dotted with small shrines or 
pilgrim stations, and when we arrived at the foot of the tower a picture of 
a large and costly bell, lately hung inside, invited visitors, at the cost of a 
franc, to enter and inspect he chapel of ‘“‘ Norre DAME DE LA GARDE,” 
at the top of the building, upon entering which, I, for the first time, saw 
the “Votive Tablet” feature of the Roman system in full display—at 
least as full as the capacity of the little chapel would allow. 

* Nous vous prenons pour notre GARDIENNE,” was an inscription 
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which left no doubt as to who had the honour of all the cures, miraculous 
escapes, sudden recoveries, and safe voyages, with representations of 
which the walls of this chapel were tapestried from top to bottom. The 
Saviour was acknowledged on a small side or subordinate altar; but the 
presiding Divinity of the temple was an Image of the Virgin, heavil 
gilt, hideously ugly, carved out of a black material, said to be olive wood, 
and vouched to have effected by its bodily presence more miracles than 
our space or credulity can find room for, especially in a paper which must 
record our visit to more “ Votive Museums” than one. 

One compartment of the chapel presented a perfect forest of crutches, 
hung up to commemorate cures of the lame; with these were wax 
models of arms and legs, sufficient to furnish an anatomical museum. 
Elsewhere were seen numerous neat models of ships, offered either to 
obtain or record the happy issue of a sea voyage. Among these were 
mingled many common donatives of the rude sailor, such as “an ostrich 
egg,” a “ foreign shell,” or some other trifling memento of his having been 
to some “far countrie,” and returned safely. “They were not worth 
much,” as the Sacristan said, turning from them slightingly to point out 
the treasures of votive art with which his walls were adorned; but leaving 
out of sight for a moment the “zeal not according to knowledge,” and 
the perversion of gratitude from Hi to whom it was due, which the 
whole spectacle exhibited, I could not but think the rude offering of 
the poor seaman, who “had done what he could,” reckoned for more in 
the collection than the costlier daubs around us. 

But oh those daubs! the pen is powerless to describe the absurdities 
perpetrated by the pencil, in recording the hair-breadth escapes, the 

rils by sea and land, by pestilence and by precipice, which the votaries 

ere all ascribed to ‘ Notre Dame de la Garde.”’ In one fine winter 
piece she was seen seated on an iceberg, keeping watch over a Greenland 
whaler, snowed up in all the horrors of “ thick-ribbed ice ;” in another, we 
see the devotee kneeling to her, apparent in impossible perspective, over 
the mantelpiece, while the forked lightning flashes by him to burn his 
bolster! Another picture, combining two acts of the same piece, shows 
at one side a frantic horse dashing his rider into “immortal smash;” on 
the other, the victim lying in extremis on his bed, the surgeon with 
splints and bandages standing helplessly by, when lo! the Virgin de- 
scends through the corner of the ceiling, and the “ Voto” records a case 
of “cured in an instant!’ There were whole shoals of those “ enfants 
terribles,” the plagues of nurses, the torments of fond mothers, who are 
for ever falling headlong down staircases, or out of open windows, but 
thanks to the Virgin never breaking their necks. Some of those pictures 
had a legend attached, to explain the date and particulars of the casualty ; 
others, however, were left to tell their own “tale of terror,”’ and it is but 
justice to say that in the ghastly countenances, hideous gaping wounds, 
and hopeless despair of the victims, and of the wretched family generally 
huddled together in a corner, “kneeling, with their legs sticking out 
behind them on the floor, like boot-trees !”—(that wicked Dickens !)—in 
fact, in making the accident as desperate, and the case to be cured as 
bad as possible, the painter generally did full justice to the curative 
powers of the Virgin, and gave the devotee as many horrors as could well 
be crowded on canvas for his money. 


One picture caught my attention particularly. It was a Voto, repre- 
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senting a section of that awful conflagration and casualty which occurred 
on the Versailles Railroad some twenty years since, when, in consequence 
of the carriage-doors being locked, so many victims perished. There 
was a stretch of railroad, blazing carriages, roasting wretches in every 
variety of agony; and calmly looking down from a cloud, above all, sat 
“Notre Dame de la Garde,” protecting her particular votary, amid all 
the burning wreck. Could it have been that this fortunate individual 
owed his deliverance to his guardian Lady rushing to Versailles in mis- 
take for Marseilles, upon hearing of a conflagration? It may seem 
wrong to write in this strain upon such a subject, but I freely own I 
cannot feel that the error in these offerings should rank among those mis- 
takes in religion, which, while we abjure, we may respect. Every picture 
added to this, or other collections of the kind, seems a fresh suggestion 
to others to “go and do likewise;” and when we find every mother, 
whose child may have a convulsive fit and recover, forthwith proceeding, 
not “to give glory to God,” but to pay her vows to this “stock of a 
tree,” it seems as impossible to treat tenderly, as to argue seriously, a case 
for which the “ ridiculum acri” of the poet seems exactly calculated. 

It is often said, in answer to the charge of attributing divine powers to 
wonder-working statues or pictures, that no true believer rests his faith 
in the image, but carries it up through the image to the being repre- 
sented, and through him again to the Almighty. We need not analyse 
this ingenious defence, or subtle distinction, when we find glaring facts 
to prove it totally irrelevant, and that however the learned may theorise, 
the multitude stop short at the proximate object of devotion and trust. 
One or two examples of Votos out of the many in the chapel of Notre 
Dame de la Garde will establish this. 

The first represented a street in Marseilles, through which some hideous 
masques, in white, were carrying the ‘“ La Garde” Image in procession. 
At an open window lay a figure on a couch, and underneath ran the fol- 
lowing 

Clarisse Chalons, agée de vingt-un ans, 
malade depuis trois ans, 
entiérement paralysée du cdté droit, 
a été guérie subitement 
lors du passage de la statue 
de Notre Dame de la Garde 
dans la rue Jean, 25 Mai, 1845. 


Upon which miracle I will only observe, that supposing the ailment of 
Clarisse Chalons to have been an affection such as highly sensitive tem- 

raments are subject to, if the characters in the actual procession were 
half as hideous and unearthly as the pictorial representation, a nervous 

rson, mistaking constitutional debility for paralysis, might be roused 
by mere fright into an exertion to escape from such fiendish-looking 
neighbours, without needing to be endowed with any miraculous 
energy. 

Ansthes tablet presented a well-appointed diligence at a stand-still on 
the highway, the passengers dismounted and artistically grouped here 
and there, while the conducteur and another supported at the road-side a 
woman, painted, with a free brush, as in blue cholera, over whose head 
* Notre ede la Garde” (no mistaking the likeness) hovered in the 
background, and above all was inscribed : 
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“ Ex Voto,” pour la guérison miraculeuse 
du choléra sur la route de Toulon 
En Boussett, 7 Novembre, 1849.—Rosz AUMERON. 

Surely there is no want of charity in affirming that, in the numberless 
eases of which these are exemplars, the confidence of the voto-giver 
centred in the individualised Lady of the Chapel of La Garde. 

In perfect keeping with the business done in this Chapel was a 
“ comptoir,” or side-desk, from which the “lady in waiting,” a brisk and 
voluble sextoness, glided to explain to us the various miracolos of her 
show-room. Upon a hint that we could read for ourselves, she gladly 
left us, to carry on a brisk trade in the rosaries, pictures of the wonder- 
working image, and votive candles with which her stand was well-stocked, 
and for which, while we were in the chapel, I saw several hard bargains 
driven “au prix juste.” It was a baptised repetition of the “ Money- 
changers’ table, and the seat of them that sold doves,” waiting for the 
rebuking voice which shall finally say, “Take these things hence !” 

I had forgotten the “Votive Tablets” of Marseilles—they had been 
blotted from memory by more interesting objects for some time after- 
wards—until one day pacing the church of the “ Ara Ceeli,” at Rome, as 
I passed one of the small side-chapels, my eye was caught by a spick-and- 
span new “Voto,” so specially absurd, that there was no passing it without 
a pause. The whole field of the picture was occupied by a hand 
“‘couped” at the wrist, and severed by a huge gash nearly horizontall 
across the palm. There was no inscription of any kind; the wounded lim 
was left to tell its own tale of escaped locked-jaw, and to glorify “ S¢. 
Anthony of Padua.” Having come to a stand-still at this picture, I soon 
perceived the little chapel specially dedicated to this saint to be hung 
thick with Votos, and while I was examining them, a worshipper came 
who knelt at the rail which fenced in the chapel from the nave, and 
taking hold of a tablet which hung there, repeated something very de- 
voutly, and then went his way. The whole did not occupy two minutes, 
and on looking over the formula thus quickly despatched, I found the 
following laudation of the saint, which I venture to render in suitable 
doggrel : 


Si queris miracula, If you wonders wish to see, 

Mors, error, calamitas, Error, death, calamity, 

Demon, lepra, fugiunt, Demons chased,—cured of leprosy, 
AEgri surgunt sani, Sick men rising whole men, 

Cedunt mare, vincula, Seas or chains their thralls releasing, 

Membra, resque perditas, Limbs or money lost replacing, 

Petunt et accipiunt This saint’s hands pray put your case in, 
Juvenes et cani. All you young or old men. 

Pereunt pericula, Dangers made to disappear, 

Cessit et necessitas, Want replaced by better cheer, 

Narrant hi qui sentiunt, Those who’ve proved can make it clear, 
Dicant Paduani. The Paduans have told men. 


_From this modest yielding of the pas to Padua, as the chief scene and 
witness of St. Anthony’s miracles, I was seized with a lively desire to see 
his church in that city, and to look out for myself the Voto, noted a 
hundred and fifty years since by Bishop Burnet, in which St. Anthony 
was invoked as hearing those “ quos non audit ipse Deus!” In due course 
we came to Padua; but in the wilderness of Votos, which garnished the 
saint’s chapel from floor to roof, I missed the laudation which attracted 
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Bi Burnet’s notice ; whether it was that in its dingy preservation it 
tod been shoved upwards to the attic region, or that in mere shame at 
the blasphemy it had been removed, all I can say is that I could not see 
it; but t saw other records of blind devotion, very curious, I would I 
eould say, rare. Not the coarsest daubs ever sold at a country fair, not 
the rudest woodcut that ever graced the “ Biblia pauperum,” could com- 

with some of the memorials with which St. Anthony was honoured 
by his adoring disciples. Of these take a specimen: 

Scene, the banks of a river, into which a huge market-cart had been 
so ingeniously overturned, that it was only by the rules of comparative 
anatomy, which deduced a drowning horse from a visible hoof above the 
surface, you could know it had been drawn by a quadruped; at the near 
side to the beholder emerged three staring int with imploring looks 
and outstretched hands, looking away from St. Anthony, who sat 
serenely on the bank behind, a halo round his head, and his hand lifted, 
not seemingly to help the struggling men, but to admonish them in the 
pagan fashion of Asop’s Jupiter, “not to lie there bawling like lazy 
fellows, but to help themselves and their drowning horse.” The whole- 
some advice, or timely aid, is thus acknowledged : 


Per Grazia ricevuta 
Rimasti incolumi 
Massué Lugi 
Passentin Giovanni 
Valentini Gio. Maria. 
El iii di Decembre, 1741. 


Near to this hung a vivid representation of a tremendous “ blow up,” 
in which half a dozen figures were projected into the air, in postures 
utterly inconsistent with life or safety, and among missiles which must 
have ground them to powder as they descended to terra firma again. 
The result, however, thanks to St. Anthony, is given as follows: 

Nel giorno xvii di Giugnio mpccLxxviul, 
Giovanni Zeno e compagni nella terra 
di Novol, furono abbruciati della polvere 
da Mortariffe, chi accidentellemente prese fuoco, 
e per intercessione di San Antonio di Padua, 
tnvocato in quel punto, remanesso in vita, 
e requisitarono la Salute. 

Time and space would fail to show the variety of these Votos, all vir- 
tually investing St. Anthony with the two awful attributes of Omnipre- 
sence and Omnipotence ; wherever we went through Italy we saw vestiges 
of the same votive spirit ever addressing its thanks to some intermediate 
protector. At Brescia, where a new cathedral is curiously dove-tailed 
into an old one, in a dark passage connecting the two buildings hung a 
“Voto,” commemorating some old gentleman’s escape from breaking 
neck or limb by slipping on the damp flags, and ascribing his escape to 
some illustrious obscure called “ St. Libonius,’ whom he invoked in a 
filial spirit of dependence in the very moment of danger (so saith the 
legend) in the following couplet : 

Salva, O Liboni, in si fatal periglio ; 
Il consorti a me salve, il els al’ figlio. 
Libonius, save, in danger dire ; 

To save a Son befits a Sire. 
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The last variety of these Votos which I shall notice, are a series 
hung in the noble Duomo, at Milan, where the solemn majesty of the 
interior is, I will not say destroyed, but certainly disfigured, by a line 
of coarse beams running across the splendid nave arches as supports for 
rows of daubs equally out of character and place, and recording, with 
sign-post emphasis, a series of miracles in honour of the Holy Sacrament ; 
the tenor of which may be judged by the following explanatory inscrip- 
tions copied from two of the pictures : 

8. Stanislaus Kotska, St. Stanislaus Kotska, 
in un Tempio di Luterani, in a Lutheran Church, 
da lui supposti di Catolici, mistaken by him for a 
Si communicando un Angelo. Catholic Church, receives 
the Communion from an Angel! 


How the saint could have fallen into the error—or why, when he dis- 
covered his mistake, he could not have walked out again—this veracious 
legend does not inform us. Take another— 

Si fabrica della api A swarm of bees 
un globo di cera make a globe of wax 
ento caduto oly Sacrament 
nel fango. fallen into the mud. 


The artist has done his best to illustrate this miracle—but the minute- 
ness of the subject, and the distance from which the picture must be 
looked at, has compelled him to make his bees as big as barn-door fowls, 
and thus diminishes some of the marvel of this veritable transaction—as it 
is recorded in the works of ‘‘ Thomas Cantipratanus,” who caps the legend 
of the picture by telling us (lib. ii. ““De Miraculis sui Temporis,” c. xl. 
p- 898) how “ these bees lodged, the Holy Sacrament in their hive, in a 
‘pix of the purest wax’—how the owner of the hive saw night after 
night the whole air brightened and luminous over them—and how, when 
he went to look for honey, he discovered that the bees had become ascetics, 
forswearing the sweets of life ; that they had left off working, and after 
monastic fashion taken to ‘ droning,’ or singing, which they ceased not 
to do night and day, contrary to bee habits in general.” 

It is impossible to speak seriously of such puerilities as these, when 
we find them defacing the finest monuments, and disturbing the most 
solemn influences of the noble architectural temples into which they are 
intruded. With some jumbling of styles, and defects in the details, amply, 
however, mastered in the general effect, the airy and graceful exterior of 
the Duomo of Milan sends you into its grand and solemn interior quite 
unprepared for the contrast; but you are very speedily sobered to a feeling 
suited to the place and “ its dim religious light,” when all is again dis- 
solved into impatient ridicule of the “ Zubelle,” crossing the line of 
vision as you look up the noble nave, and soliciting your attention to — 
such wonders as I have ‘noticed, of which the crowning one is St. An- 
thony once more, exposing the Host to a venerating ass! to the conviction 
and confusion of a heretic. 

Such is the step from the sublime to the ridiculous down which one is 
for ever in danger of slipping in Italy—a danger from which not even 
St. Libonius can preserve the “ Northern intellect.” . 
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BY LASCELLES WRAXALL. 


At the present day, when we are gradually giving way to a spirit for 
money-getting, which will eventually destroy everything reminding us 
of old English manners and customs, it is especially the business of 
literary men to protest against such a feeling. Manchester is not yet 
the metropolis of England, and her members are still fortunately re- 
strained from having a working finger in our political pie. But their 
efforts, checked in one quarter, have been more effective in another, and 
old English sports and pastimes have become the objects of ridicule to 
an English mob. The change, in our opinion, has not been for the 
better; and such outbreaks as those in Hyde Park bear testimony to the 
fact that the alteration which has taken place in the harmless amuse- 
ments of people deeply injures the popular temper. 

As a lover of those hearty old rustic entertainments which were wont 
to enliven the country-side, it was with very great satisfaction I greeted 
Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s proposal to re-establish the old and popular 
custom of Dunmow. Many years had elapsed since the Flitch of Bacon 
was given away with those forms and ceremonies which impart to it a 
certain degree of solemnity, and render it effective in its influence on the 
minds of the spectators. 

The morning was unfortunately inauspicious, but, in spite of the 
weather, the interest felt in the revival of the Custom induced a very cou- 
siderable number of persons to brave the pelting of the pitiless storm 
and proceed by special train to Dunmow. On arrival at Bishop’s Stort- 
ford, we found that the preparations for our onward progress were sadly 
bouleversées by the rain, and there was extreme difficulty in obtaining 
covered conveyances ; but by great exertions we at last contrived to un- 
earth an antiquated coach, apparently ultimus Romanorum, in the in- 
terior of which we deposited the ladies of our party, and which creaked 
and groaned over its unwonted labours as we toiled up the hill leading 
out of the town. But we found consolation for our damped spirits in 
the shape of some magnificent ale, such as it would be impossible to 
find by a weary pilgrimage through London, a fact as noticeable in these 
days of degenerate beer-drinking, as the discovery of a spring of clear 
water in the sandy deserts of Arabia. Our drive of nine miles la 
through a very pretty and highly cultivated country, holding out a ric 
promise of coming crops ; and the cultivators themselves, with all that 
was pretty belonging to them, in the shape of handsome wives and 
daughters, welcomed us amid flying banners and strains of music, as we 
drew near the centre of the town. In spite of the rain, the crowd 
round the Town-Hall was very great, and sunshine, which came at last, 
added considerably to its density. The visitors in carriages continued 
also to - in from various quarters, and owing to this influx it was not 
until half-past two that all was arranged for the commencement of the 


real business of the day. The jury of six bachelors and six maidens took 
their places on a raised dais decorated with festoons of flowers and bright 


ribbons; the candidates were introduced amid loud salvos of applause; and 
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a similar hearty greeting awaited Mr. Ainsworth when, accompanied b 
the “Counsel” who had volunteered their services, he ascended the judi- 
cial chair, which stood in the most conspicuous part of the hall. The 
proceedings commenced by the following address from the president : 


MR. AINSWORTH’S ADDRESS. 

We have met this day to revive the time-honoured Custom of the Dunmow 
Flitch of Bacon,—to revive it with all its old solemnities and pageantry. 

How and when the Custom originated cannot be precisely ascertamed. In 
all probability, it dates back to the Twelfth Century, in which case its duration 
would extend over a term of seven hundred years. Whether the was 
instituted by the founder of the ancient family of Fitzwalter, or by the Knights 
Templars, to whom the Manor of Little Dunmow belonged, and in whose pos- 
session it-continued, until the dissolution of that renowned Order in 1314, can 
only be matter of conjecture; but that it was well known in the Fourteenth 
Century, and was even then regarded as an old observance, we have positive 
proof, which shall be presently adduced. 

A Custom of such high antiquity, so quaint, so picturesque, so thoroughly 
medieval in character, so jocular, yet so full of serious import, satirical yet 
genial—deriding domestic brawls, but encouraging true conjugal attachment,— 
rewarding it, and holding it up as an example for imitation—a Custom, which 
has long since passed into a proverb—which has been sung by the Father of 
—_ poetry, and has served to point the shafts of our earliest satirists— 
such a Custom, I say, ought to be reverenced and upheld, and not permitted to 
fall into disuse. 

With this feeling we have undertaken its Revival. 

But Dunmow is not alone in the Custom of the Flitch. A similar usage pre- 
vailed, as is well known, at Whichnoure, in Staffordshire, and this Manor, Tike 
that of Little Dunmow, belonged originally to the Knights Templars. The 
claimants of the Whichnoure Bacon appear to have been few and far between, 
for Horace Walpole, who was a guest at the old mansion in 1760, writes thus 
concerning it:—‘ Do you know that this is the medieval manor-house, where 
the married ladies may have a Flitch of Bacon on the easiest terms in the world. 
I should suspect that the owners would be ruined in satisfying the condition 
of the obligation, and that the parks would be overstocked with hogs instead 
of deer. On the contrary, it is thirty years since the Flitch was claimed, and 
Mr. Offley was never so near losing one as when you and Mr. Conway were at 
Rugley. He so little expects a claim, that the Flitch is only hung over the 
hall chimney-piece, carved in wood.” Pennant, who took Whichnoure on his 
way from Chester to London in 1780, goes further than the witty Horace, and 
declares he “was credibly informed that the late and — worthy owners 
of the Manor were deterred from entering into the holy state of matrimony 
through the dread of not obtaining a single rasher of their own bacon !” 

Dunmow has been more fortunate in respect to the number of claimants, 
yet even here they have been surprisingly few ; parties being deterred, perhaps, 

y the severity of the conditions. The authenticated winners of the prize are 
only six in number : three before the Reformation, and three subsequent to it. 

The Custom of the Bacon Flitch was not confined to our own country, but 
was practised with similar formalities in France and Germany. At the Abbe 
of Saint Meleine, near Rennes, in Brittany, the usage of the Flitch was observed | 
for six hundred years; and Dr. William Bell relates that “a Flitch of Bacon 
was hung upon the entrance of the Rothe Thurm, a now demolished gate at 
Vienna, with the following doggrel lines attached to it : 


Is there to be found a married man, 

Who in verity declare can, 

That his marriage he doth not rue ; 

That he has no fear of his wife for a shrew? 
He may this Bacon for himself down hew.” 
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We do not hear how often the Austrian bacon was cut down. 

Evidence that the Dunmow Custom was well known in the Fourteenth Century, 
is contained in the “ Vision of Piers Plowman,” a religious allegorical satire, 
attributed to Robert de Longland, and written about the year 1362. In the lines 
about to be cited (and which are slightly modernised to render them intelligible) 
the satirist refers to the hasty and ill-assorted marriages that followed the great 

stilence—the “black death ;” the same which is made the foundation of the 
pemmnen of Boccaccio. He thus writes: 


Many a couple since the Pestilence, 
Have plighted them together, 

The fruit that they bring forth 

Is foul words, 

In jealousy without happiness, 
And quarrelling in bed, 

They have no children but strife, 
And slapping between them,— 
And though they go to Dunmow, 
(Unless the devil help !) 

To follow after the Flitch 

They never obtain it ; 

And unless they both are perjured, 
They lose the Bacon. 


In this curious passage (the earliest known mention of the Flitch) it will be 
observed that express reference is made to the conditions of the Custom. 
Some forty years later—namely, about 1400—we find the Dunmow Flitch 
specially alluded to by Chaucer in the “ Prologue to the Wife of Bath’s Tale.” 
he Merry Wife is laughingly telling how she treated her husbands, and shows 
that they had little chance of obtaining a prize for matrimonial felicity. She 
archly 
The Bacon was not fet for hem I trow 
That some men han in Essex at Dunmow. 


The next mention made of the Custom occurs in an old theological poem, a 
sort of paraphrase in verse of the Ten Commandments, written towards the year 
1460, and of which some extracts are printed in the “ Reliquie Antique” b 
Wright and Halliwell. The author is commenting on the Seventh rallies 
ment, and with great severity upon the fair sex : 


I can fynd no man now that wille enquere 

The parfyt wais unto Dunmow; 

For they repent hem within a yere, 

And many within a weke, and sooner, men trow; 
That cawsith the weis to be rough and overgrow, 
That no man may fynd path or gap, 

The world is turned to another shap. 

Befe and moton wylle serve well enow, 

And for to seche so farr a lytill Bakon flyk, 
Which hath long hanggid resty and tow; 

And the wey I telle yow is cumberous and thyk, 
And thou might stumble, and take the cryk; 
Therefore bide at home, what so ever hap, 

Tylle the world be turnyd to another shap. 


Happily, the world is now “turned to another shape,” and the ways to 

ow are easily to be found. 

Besides what has been cited, it has been stated to me by the learned antiquarian 
and philologist, Mr. Thomas Wright—whom I am happy to see amongst us—that 
allusions are made to the Custom in manuscripts of the later part of the fifteenth 
century, at Oxford or Cambridge; but these are not easy of access. 

The first recorded claim of the Dunmow Flitch was made in the reign of 
Henry the Sixth. To how many = the prize had been previously 
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adjudged we are left in ignorance; but we hope we may assume that the 
contiiaies had been numerous and successful, though the register of them is 
unluckily lost. 

On the 7th of April, then, in the year 1445, Richard Wright, of Bradbourghe, 
near Norwich, appeared before John Cannon, Prior of the Monastery of Little 
Dunmow, and demanded the Flitch. -We may imagine the ceremonial—at once 
picturesque and mirthful—the grey old monastery on the hill, with its courts 
thronged with townsfolk from Dunmow, come to witness the show, and make 
holiday. Minstrels are there, mummers and merry-makers of all kinds—monks 
from the convent, smiling at the unwonted scene, and a broad-backed varlet 
bearing the guerdon of conjugal happiness—a knightly personage, with an 
esquire and pages in attendance—fair damsels and young gallants, laughing 
blithely—burgesses from Dunmow in their sober gowns and caps—buxom 
dames and blooming maidens—the venerable Prior standing beneath the porch 
of the convent church, and the loving pair kneeling before him on the sharp 
stones, and reciting the oath. We may also conjure up the long ee 
that ensued, as it made the circuit round the convent walls, monks, pages, 
esquires, minstrels, youths, and maidens, and even those well-stricken in years. 
We may imagine this gleeful procession of the olden time, and the sports and 
pastimes with which the day concluded. 

How changed the scene in 1751, when the last Claim was made. Dunmow 
itself is changed ; scarce a trace being left of a habitation of Henry the Sixth’s 
days. The old monastery has disappeared, and nothing remains but a fragment 
of the conventual church, including the porch beneath which the Prior had 
stood in days of yore. The costumes are those of George the Second’s day, and 
you may bring them before you at once by recalling one of Hogarth’s prints. 
A portly Vicar occupies the place of the Prior, and he is accompanied by the 
Steward of the Manor and other officers, who honour the festival with their 
presence. In other respects the ceremony is the same. The happy couple 
(John Shakeshaft, of Weathersfield, in this county, and Ann his wife) have 
taken the oath, and received the prize, and are borne aloft on men’s shoulders, 
seated together in the ancient chair—the bachelors and maidens, constituting 
the jury, walking behind them, and music enlivening their progress around the 
precincts of the old we 

The Conditions of the Custom of the Dunmow Flitch are, that the candidates 
for the prize shall have lived together in the holy state of matrimony, with per- 
fect affection, and without a quarrel, for a Twelvemonth and a Day—hard con- 
or indeed, but proof must be given of their fulfilment, else will the prize be 
refused. 

We have two claims to decide upon to-day—both highly reported. Mr. James 
Barlow, of Chipping Ongar, in this county, builder, and Hannah his wife, are 
first on the list; an exemplary pair, as we have heard, and as we trust will be 
satisfactorily established. The second claim offers a marked peculiarity, inas- 
much as it 1s made by a French gentleman, united to a countrywoman of our 
own, Offering a pleasing instance of the Anglo-French alliance, and recom- 
mending itself to the good wishes of all. But though it will be especially 
— if such an example of domestic felicity as that afforded of the 

hevalier and Madame de Chatelain (the claimants in question) shall go forth 
to the world, still, precisely the same formalities must be observed in their case 
as in that of our Essex couple. 

The prizes offered are products of the place. Our Flitches are Dunmow bred, 
Dunmow fed, and Dunmow cured; and I trust will do credit to the purveyor, 
Mr. Taylor, of this town. 

And now a word in explanation of my own appearance before you on this 
occasion. I am not the Lord of the Manor of Little Dunmow. If I were, no 
fears need be entertained for the due maintenance of the = old Custom. A 
Flitch should be always ready for a loving couple—to be gained, as Horace 
Walpole says, “on the easiest terms in the world.” I would have the real 
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thing, and not a sham Flitch, like that at Whichnoure, over my hall chimney- 
piece. But it appeared that, although happy couples could be found, bacon 
was not to be had at Little Dunmow, and the ancient Custom seeming in 
danger of becoming obsolete, Great Dunmow advanced to the rescue, de- 
termined to uphold it. Certain inhabitants of the latter place, having met 
together, applied to me, considering—why, I know not—that I was a proper 
person to bestow the Flitch. I at once, and with the utmost pleasure, ed 
to the request ; and I can assure you that my — was enhanced, when 
I found it likely I should have two Flitches to bestow instead of one. 

Lover as I am of ancient Customs—anxious as I am to keep alive all traditions 
of the past, and to see old sports and pastimes practised as they were once 
practised in Merrie England—desirous as I am of promoting, to the utmost of 
my power, the harmless recreation of the people—it is matter of pride and re- 
joicing to me to be instrumental in reviving such a ceremony as the good old 
Custom of the Dunmow Flitch of Bacon. 


The address was received with very general applause, and the allusions 
caught at with a quickness we had not anticipated. There was a general 
buzz expressive of the excitement of the assemblage when the crier re- 
quested silence for the commencement of 


THE TRIALS. 
The jury having been charged, the fair members raising a hearty —_ by 
pouring forth, in reply to the question whether they would well and truly try, 

c., a rapid fusillade of hearty “I wills’—probably thinking they were at the 
marriage altar—and the claimants being summoned to draw near, the ordeal of 
the day proceeded. 

Mr. Rosert Bett said he had now to open the case on the part of the 
claimants. They would have gathered from the address they had just heard, 
that it was with the best and kindliest feelings this old custom had been revived, 
and that it was carried out in sincerity and good faith. Like all such revivals, it 
was liable to derision and ridicule, and unfortunately the English were a sensi- 
tive people on that point ; and this had no doubt deterred many from supporting 
customs of this kind. But our ancestors were wiser in this respect than we were. 
They also were open to ridicule, but they were not so sensitive to its effects. 
Now in allusion to the establishment of this old custom, he might observe that 
contemporaneously with it there existed in France, with men of gallantry and 
women of wit, an institution similar to this in the Courts of Love, of which they 
had all heard. They were tribunals for the adjudication of questions before 
marriage, similar to this after marriage ; but he trusted it did not follow that 
love might not exist as purely and intensely in one state as in the other. 
(Cheers.) The Courts of Love were instituted in the twelfth — and they 
exercised considerable influence on society; they existed and flourished in the 
time of the Troubadours for two hundred years, and when the Troubadours 
declined, the Courts of Love fell into disuse. These courts were presided over 
by the most distinguished persons, sometimes by eminent women, amongst 
whom would be found Queen Eléonore, the Viscountess Ermengarde of Nar- 
bonne, and the famous Countess of Champagne ; and sometimes by princes and 
nobles, including in the illustrious roll the names of Richard Cceur de Lion, 
Alphonsus of Arragon, and the Dauphin of Auvergne. The main object of 
the institution was to regulate the imtercourse of lovers, which, perhaps, it 
would be said, did not require regulation, as lovers were best left to themselves ; 
but if any young lady had aslight or wrong to complain of she here found ee 
redress ; if a gentleman had to complain of coldness or broken promises he pre- 
ferred his complaint ; the matter was investigated, and a verdict was pronounced 
that was held of as much authority as that of any judicial tribunal in the 
kingdom. ‘To show the nature of these courts he wn mention some of the 
cases brought before them. One was a case in which the lady bound her lover 
never to speak publicly in her praise; but on one occasion hearing her assai 
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in company, he defended her, and F er mere an enthusiastic eulogium upon 
her. the lady brought him before the Court of Love, but it was held that the 
condition was illegal, and, therefore, not binding, the first and paramount duty 
of a gentleman in these circumstances being to defend the character of her to 
whom he was engaged; and the court condemned the lady to love him again 
more warmly than she did before. (Laughter.) Another was the case of a 
secre who was employed to carry messages between two lovers ; he fell in 
love with the lady, and supplanted the gentleman he represented. The decision 
of the court was, that the secretary was worthy of the lady, and the 
lady of the secretary, and that neither of them was fit to be itted into 
society again. a But to return to this Custom of Dunmow. Ob- 
jections had been taken to it, as there were to all amusements, for there were 
some people who were always ready to 
Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to. 
(Laughter.) This ceremony was objected to because it would bring a large 
body of people together, and because there was likely to be a degree of hilarity 
amongst them which it was considered they ought not to enjoy; but let them 
look back to the manner in which these things were treated in the time of the 
Commonwealth, and see the effect of it im the reaction that followed the 
Restoration. As to crowds coming together, he trusted to the good sense of the 
ple not to make it the means of excess; and the people, he thought, might 
Be zafel left to themselves. (Cheers.) It had also been said that this was 
not a legitimate revival, because Little Dunmow, where the ceremony in 
olden times took place, was two miles from that spot. Now there were 
customs in which locality was an indispensable matter, but there were others 
in which it was not. For instance, if they undertook to visit a certain shrine 
they must make a pilgrimage to that particular spot. But this custom was not 
a custom of locality—the place was an accident, not an essential. They had 
heard that it existed in Staffordshire, in Germany, and in France. Its essential 
element was its address to the human affections, and he was sure that they were 
not confined to a locality, and might be celebrated in Great as well as in Little 
Dunmow. (Cheers.) Wherever there were true hearts and happy marriages, 
wherever people had love and trust, and could estimate the influence of woman 
on society—wherever these things were found, there they were in the right 
place, and above all they were particularly in the right place in Dunmow. 
(Cheers.) He now proceeded to the object of the day, and to draw attention to 
the elaims of Mr. Barlow, and he thought it would be difficult to find in the 
class of society to which he belonged a case of a more interesting nature. He 
occupied a position to which he had risen by his own industry and perseverance. 
He began life in a humble situation, and had nothing to rely upon but his own 
unaided exertions ; but his energy was great, and he had conquered fortune. 
go He was now in circumstances creditable to himself and satisfactory 
or his friends to contemplate. A more admirable example of successful effort, 
and of a strict discharge of domestic and professional responsibilities could 
hardly be adduced than that which he should present to them, when he called 
Mr. Barlow forward as the first witness in his own ease. (Applause.) 

Mr. Duptey Cosrexto said, his learned friend had performed to-day what he 
knew must be to him an extremely pleasant duty—that of presenting to this 
court no fewer than four claimants for participation in the time-honoured custom 
of Dunmow. His duty, he regretted to say, was not of so agreeable a nature as 
that of his learned friend, but he should be happy, indeed, if in its performance 
he failed to invalidate the flattering statements his friend had made concerning 
the domestic happiness of his interesting clients. But while he gave utterance 
to this feeling, he was equally under the necessity of declaring that he could not 
suffer his assertions to go forth, without examining their validity. The ladies 
and gentlemen of the jury might believe him that the purpose for which they 
were assembled here to-day was no trivial matter, no mere idle pastime of 
the hour, no slight or frivolous occasion, as some persons had not been backward 
to assert, but one that bore in the most direct and earnest way—though the man- 
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ner of it might be homely—upon that which was the first object of our domestic 
care, the realisation of the joys and comforts of married life. To test the 
sincerity of those vows which declared at the altar that constant affection should 
ever prevail, and love, honour, and obedience be in turn faithfully rendered, 
the custom at Dunmow—the history of which his lordship had so clearly and 
eloquently described—was originally instituted. That it had been a most suecess- 
ful institution the records of upwards of six hundred years sufficiently proclaimed. 

- He could not, as his lordship fad observed, point out, at this distance of time, 
the earliest who did honour to the observance, neither could he indicate all the 
fortunate candidates, but that it was always a familiar institution they would 
know from the fact of its reappearance at numerous intervals in the history 
of the county, and from this pertinent circumstance also, that the establishment 
of aclaim to the flitch was a proverbial a for attaining the highest 
reach of domestic felicity. The purpose of the custom was honest and true; 
and all those who in earnestness of heart had demanded and obtained the 
much coveted reward, had themselves been living evidences of honesty and 
truth. They who came forward to claim the flitch had a high object in view, 
the act itself being a public tribute to virtue; and the maintenance of the ob- 
servance was virtue’s recognition. It was, then, as the guardian of a custom, 
whose tendencies were so ennobling, whose design was in every way so praise- 
worthy, that he made his appearance in this court. He entertained little 
doubt that his learned friend Nad, in both the instances which he intended to 
bring forward, what was termed a strong case, and his desire was to make each 
of them stronger by subjecting them to the ordeal of close inquiry. The field 
that was porn without a contest was one upon which no laurels grew worth 
wearing; that wreath alone was prized which it had cost them a struggle to 
obtain. (Cheers.) 

Mr. James Barlow was then called, and, in answer to questions, said, I live at 
Chipping Ongar, and have done so for twenty-three years; I was born in the 
parish of Shelly, and —_ life as a ploughboy there; I then went out for four 
years as factotum to a lady. “ 

Mr. Bell—That was an exceedingly good preparation for the position in which 
you are now placed. (Laughiter.) 

Mr. Barlow—I saved a Tittle money and then 4 a mg myself, and for 
nine years worked as journeyman, and then took the business of my brother-in- 
law, and I am tolerably satisfied with my position. 

Mr. Bell—What was the mode you adopted—what was the secret of your 
success ? 

Mr. Barlow—I laid it down as a rule to do justice to every one who employed 
me; I have suffered much from ill health, but I always found where there was 
a will there was a way, and when I could not give orders myself I wrote them ; 
I have had losses from the villany of a friend, but I did nothing to him; he is 
now in America, but from my own former good feeling I would not betray him. 

Mr. Bell—Now turn to a delicate question. How long did you know Mrs. 
Barlow before you married her?—Four years; our courtship was carried on b 
letters, as we were a hundred miles apart, but seeing her good qualities 
selected her from several others. 

You have heard that it was asserted by Sir Kenelm Digby that there is a 
sort of sympathetic powder that will make a person a hundred miles off love you. 
Did you use any of that love powder in your correspondence? (Laughter.) 
Have you ever had a quarrel with Mrs. Barlow ?—Decidedly not. 

You have differed in opinion, I suppose P—Not on any material point so as to 
create ill feeling. When I have been sitting at tea, she has said you have had 
three cups of tea, when I thought I had two. (Laughter.) 

What did you say then?—lI said, very well, then L would have no more. 
(Laughter.) 

I suppose you perfectly well understood, from your knowledge of her character, 
what she meant when she said that you had had three cups of tea?—She had no 
wish to go into argument on the matter—the thing was settled. (Laughter.) 

Did you ever diifer from her on the subject of colours ?—I think not. 
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You have had just such differences as were sufficient to cause a little ruffle on 
the waters of life and — them fresh ?—Certainly not. Do you mean the first 
year of our marriage, or the whole fifteen years ? 

Ah, that is a legal point; I must leave it for the judge to decide. (Laughter.) 
When did you think of claiming the flitch?—I always had my eye on the 
matter. 


. Now, have you ever felt a i of jealousy, though you have not 
expressed it ?—Certainly not. 
at was the feeling of your friends when you claimed the bacon?—Some 

approved and some joked us about it; there has been a degree of ill-feeling, and 
I supposed it was envy. a I think, generally speaking, this move- 
ment is popular amongst what I call the aristocracy of the county, and the only 
persons who turn it into jeers are people of my own class. 

You never regretted your marriage ?—Certainly not; my only objection is 
that the years flow by too —. (Laughter.) 

Cross-examined by Mr. Costello—I came early to Dunmow this morning, and 
I got up early to get ready for that purpose. 

And when you were prepared was a. B. quite ready ?—I believe she was 
ready first. (Laughter.) ° 

Now, are - sure that the flitch itself was not the chief object that brought 


ou here to-day? Man’s appetite is frail; are you not in reality very fond of 
acon ?—TI don’t much care about it. 


Is not Mrs. B.?—I dare say she would like a rasher. 

Does she prefer it fried? You know there have been quarrels on this point, 
which are recorded in a well-known song.—I never inquired in what way she 
preferred her bacon. (Laughter.) 

Are you in the habit of carrying an umbrella?—I am. 

Was that umbrella when you were going out in a hurry ever mislaid ?—It 
may have been. 

And what did you do then ?—I hunted for it. (Laughter.) 

Without losing your temper ?—Just so. (Lau iter.) 

Is Mrs. B. in the habit of doing up her back hair of a night? (Laughter. 

Mr. Bell objected to this question. Back hair was a mystery of the toilet, 
and entitled to protection, like a privileged communication. © 

In the cold winter nights which we had a few months ago, did you, before 
Mrs. B. was ready to retire—did you, I ask, enter the nuptial couch and warm 
Mrs. B.’s place for her ?—Sometimes she was in bed first. (Laughter.) 

The President thought this examination could not be pursued further. 

Mrs. Barlow was then called and asked, did Mr. B. fall in love with her, or 
she with him ?—He with me, of course. (Laughter.) 

Now, it is said that a lady has always one secret that she calls her own—had 
you that secret that you did not tell Mr. Barlow ?—I never had any secret from 
my husband; he is of a lively temper to me. I recollect him im periods of 
suffering, depression, and illness, and I never saw any variation in his temper; 
I never regretted my marriage with him. 

Cross-examined—It annoys me to see the house dirtied after it has been done 
up with care; but on such a day as this, if Mr. B. comes in and leaves the 
marks of his dirty fect on the carpet I don’t mind it. (Laughter.) He has 
kept dinner waiting, but I have never said “Goodness gracious, James, I wish 
you would consider other people,” because I knew he was about his business 
and my interests. 

Now, do — chimneys ever smoke ?—Sometimes. 

Your husband is a builder, and have you ever observed to Mr. Barlow that 
you thought he might have done something to prevent that ?—Never. 

Then, you have no great faith in Mr. Barlow’s abilities in that way? 
(Laughter.) Now, as to the keys. 

Mr. Bell objected to the question. The keys were always held sacred in the 


ladies’ possession, and his friend had no right to make use of them to unlock 
the secrets of married life. (Laughter.) 
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Mary Ann Clark had known Mr. and Mrs. Barlow a long time, and never 
heard them say an angry word to one another. 

Do you believe that they have conspired for fifteen years to make one another 
as happy as they could, merely to claim this bacon?—I did not know that they 
had any idea of claiming it. 

Cross-examined.—I may have seen Mrs. B. in a new bonnet, but I never 
heard it suggested that the purchase of that bonnet was the result of a com- 
’ promise of a quarrel. 

You know that famous song in which the quarrel between a couple, name- 
sakes of yours, led to the loss of the flitch?—Oh yes, sir! My husband has 
often sung it to me, delightful ! ‘ 

And no such dispute ever arose between Mr. and Mrs. Barlow ?—Never, to 
my knowledge. 

Have you ever dined with the Barlows ?—I can’t say I have dined, but I 
have often tea’d and supp’d with them. 

William Nicholas, governor of the Ongar Union-house, thought Mr. and 
Mrs. Barlow were a very happy couple, and. justly entitled to the flitch. 

Cross-examined.—I have had a hand of whist with them, and they have been 
partners, and Mrs. B. may have trumped Mr. B.’s ace, and he has kept his 
temper. (Laughter.) 

Did you ever see a suspicious-looking stick hanging up behind Mr. B.’s door? 

Witness.—A ground ash ? 

Mr. Costello.—No, I should say a crab rather ?—Never. 

Mr. Costello then said there was nothing struck him in the matter to induce 
him to resist the claim, except those suspicious three cups of tea. If his friend 
could reconcile that he should be content. 

Mr. Bell submitted that the very circumstances relating to the three cups of 
tea was in itself a proof of Mr. Barlow’s docility of temper; and he appealed to 
that low sweet voice they had heard in Mrs. B., which he was sure must have 
made such an impression on the jury as to ensure a verdict in their favour. 

Mr. Ainsworth said he thought the case was sufficiently made out, but it was 
for the Jury to decide. ' 

The Jury found unanimously that the claimants were entitled, and the 
announcement was received with rounds of cheers. 


THE CHEVALIER AND MADAME DE CHATELAIN’S CLAIM. 

Mr. Bell then opened the case for M. de Chatelain, who, he said, was a gentle- 
man distinguished by his literary attainments—whose pursuits were literary, as 
were also ne of his lady; and he looked on it as a healthy sign of public 
opinion that a man like him should come forward to claim the flitch, for it gave 
interest as well as sanction to this time-honoured custom. 

M. de Chatelain was then examined, and he stated that he came from Paris and 
met Madame in London, and had been married to her twelve years ; his pursuits 
were literary, and so were those of Madame, and he found the idea a fallacy that 
a clever woman did not make a good wife. 

Mr. Bell.—Was this a love match? 

M. de Chatelain.—Oh, certainly. (Laughter.) In fact, I fell in love with per- 
sonal beauty and mental endowments, at I have had no reason to lament my 
marriage, or to suppose that my first estimate of Madame was too high—on the 
contrary, I find her a much more excellent person than I supposed her to be. 
We never had any difference; we have lived in France, but the difference in 
habits did not lead to any difference of opinion. : / 

Cross-examined.—Never had any difference of opinion on political subjects. 
He admired all Englishwomen, but loved one. 

_ Madame de Chatelain—I have heard M. de Chatelain’s evidence, and I concur 
in what he has stated; I have never found occasion in any instance to regret m 
marriage ; we always write in one room, and we are able to compose muc 
better than if we wrote alone; I do not entertain the notion that women ought 
to be returned to parliament ; I do not think it necessary that ladies should be 
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called in to assist in making laws; I think woman’s proper duty lies at home, 
and in performing her domestic duties she best fulfils in mission. 

Cross-examined—I was married in England, and promised to obey—the 
French service, I think, has the same promise, but I am not sure; and I have 
never found it grating or unpleasant to do anything that I have been told by 
M. de Chatelain. 

Miss Kearsley, a portrait-painter, said, in her profession she had studied 

hysiognomy, and she had formed an opinion of gentleness and good temper from 
adame’s face; had known them sixteen years, but had never known them 
quarrel, and thought they were, in fact, a profoundly happy pair. 

M. Donné said, he came from Normandy, and had known M. de Chatelain thirty 

ears; he looked better and happier since his marriage, which he attributed to 
ee happiness in that state. enahier.) Had never seen an instance of 
pos aman between them; they were always eheerful, ever good tempered, 
and ever united. 

Cross-examined.—Had dined ex gargon with M. de Chatelain, but never heard 
him singing “ We won’t go home till morning.” (Laughter.) 

Mr. ene was so satisfied with the evid nce that he had nothing to say 

inst the claim. 

Mr. Bell called attention to the fact, that the proofs were so strong that his 
friend despaired of shaking them; and it was therefore unnecessary for him to 
address the jury. 

The maidens and bachelors found for the claimants, and amidst plaudits and 
congratulations, the proceedings in the town-hall closed. 

After the trials had terminated, the procession was formed; it was 
excellently arranged, and gave one a very good idea of the beneficial 
effects which would result from the revival of the custom, for I overheard 
several good-looking couples expressing their regret that they had not put 
in a claim in time. So general, indeed, was the feeling in favour of the 
** Custom of Dunmow,” that I feel sure that if, by its revival, the domestic 
comfort of only one family be enhanced, Mr. Ainsworth must feel amply 
repaid for the expense and trouble he has incurred. Of course the 
principal attraction in the procession for the “ outsiders” was offered by 
the presence of the successful candidates, who proceeded, each couple in 
a carriage and four decked with streamers, and preceded and followed by 
banners and music, the flitches, gaily ornamented, being borne before 
them, to a field without the town, where they were in due form bestowed 
upon them. Mr. Barlow addressed the assembled multitude, and delivered 
an excellent speech (evidently an impromptu fait a loisir) with proper 
emphasis and good discretion. The chevalier also addressed the people 
in a few well-chosen words, and the ceremony was at an end. 


A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF THE LATE CZAR. 


Tue Czar Nicholas is with the past. He died in his harness full kingly. 
He wrought to the end in his mission as the Autocrat of that vast em- 
pire which he sought to aggrandise in defiance of the “ woe” denounced 
against those (whether “ Kaisers” or misers) who “ join field to field”— 
“ till there. be no place left” (for others), ‘ and they be placed alone in 
the midst of the earth.” (Isaiah y.) When History comes to pass the 
race of Romanoff in review, then will Nicholas stand out in bold relief as 
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the developed embodiment of the plans of Peter—of the cupidity of Ca- 
therine—some would say of the madness of Paul. Future generations will 
see in him the personification of Russian craft, diplomacy, and ambition, 
all ripened to the point of aggression and discomfiture. 

Conjecture has been busy as to the real cause of the emperor’s death : 
it has been blundering about second causes and forgetting the primary 
cause. Influenza has been talked of. Dr. Granville, with the felici 
of a “ Murphy’s Almanack,” had fixed both a disease and a date whi 
must be fatal to Nicholas: he made a lucky hit as to one—he was wide 
of the mark as to the other. We have little doubt that on full view of 
the whole case, and when we stand far enough off to examine all its 
bearings, it will be admitted as an established fact that the Czar died of 
—overstretching himself! 

Nicholas’s length of limb was well known, and symbolised well that 
towering ambition which “ bestrid this narrow world like a Colossus”— 
the great feat for which this royal giant laid his plans, piled his fortifica- 
tions, and girded all his energies, was to stretch ‘“ from sea to sea,” to 

ant one foot at Bomarsund, another at the Bosphorus, and to rule all 

tween, either by himself or his royal proconsuls. He held this coup as 
an “ arriére pensée,” a secret well kept, during the long period while he 
played the “ Conservator of the peace of Europe.” At length he deemed 
that ‘‘the hour was come and the man :” he made his stride, overreached 
himself, and fell to rise no more. His enterprise was just one of those of 
which the difficulty and danger could be fully known only in the attempt. 
Nicholas discovered them when too late to draw back from the sole 
blunders of a lifelong policy. His imperial and imperious spirit could not 
brook to own its error, and he paid his life as the penalty of miscalcula- 
tion. Let the doctors say what they will, this is the true diagnosis of the 
death-disorder of the “ Autocrat of all the Russias.” 

I believe the Czar never saw the “ dark blue waters” of the coveted 
Mediterranean but once, and that was in 1845, when a most convenient 
illness of his imperial consort gave him the pretext for visiting sunny 
Italy, and casting a longing eye upon that sea where he hoped at no dis- 
tant period to see his navies ride, and to arrive there himself by his own 
smooth entrance from the Euxine. Then it was that probably for the first 
time on record the Papa of the Greek, and the Pope of the Latin Com- 
munion held converse and council together, each doubtless “ wise in his 
own conceits,”’ intent upon his own objects, and planning in his inmost 
soul how he might turn to account this “ keen encounter of wit and 
policy,” “ veiled under a show of studied courtesy and respect.” It was 
during this visit of the Czar to the Pontiff that an incident occurred in 
which all that is involved in the present eventful struggle and its issue 
seemed to hang upon a hair, which the fierce and unruly will of an 
individual might have snapped in an instant—and, that it did not do so, 
will, I think, be thought a dark mystery when the story is told. 

When at Rome, I had an acquaintance to whose civilities I was in- 
debted for much information, to which subsequent events have given a 
curious interest and significance. He was of the Pope’s household—an 
ecclesiastic of course—but, by his connexion with some of the military au- 
thorities, conversant beyond others with the general news of Rome. Whe- 
ther from choice, as he said, or from a zeal for conversion, as some 


suspected, he much affected English society, and always affirmed that he 
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found a great charm in the unreserve and frankness of his English ac- 
buaintance. 

With Monsignor Ihad many “ discussions amicales” on reli- 
gious subjects. If with me his object was “conversion,” he certainly 
“took nothing by his motion,” while I gained a good deal from his civi- 
lities and communications: his arguments served rather to strengthen 
than weaken my own convictions, and from his politico-religious chit-chat 
I obtained much knowledge not otherwise accessible to me. I well re- 
member the simple exultation with which he communicated to me the 
“reat point” his Church had just attained, in getting possession of “ the 
church-key of Bethlehem.” Monsignor calculated as little as my- 
self at the time to what a mine of combustibles this was to prove a 
kindling spark ; he was only viewing as a diplomatic triumph over the 
“ schismatic Greeks” a circumstance which has now brought a world in 
arms into deadly conflict on the shores of the Euxine. 

Speaking one day of the Papal army, in which his uncle held a high 
command, Monsignor told me that it was a force composed of all 
nations—“ as became a Catholic force’”’—he said, smiling; that Switzer- 
land contributed largely from its Catholic cantons, but that they had also 
many Poles. And then he told me the following story, but with an Italian 
vivacity and force of diction which, while it impressed the narrative upon 
my memory, I cannot pretend to impart to my repetition of it. 

“ Two years since,” he said, “the Russian Emperor was here. Although 
a ‘ seismatico,’ heis a great man—‘ veramente un’ uomo di grandezza’— 
and was received accordingly by ‘Ja sua Sanctita,’ in all courtesy ; and 
when he departed it was with a guard of honour to Civita Vecchia.” 

«What ?” said I, ‘“‘the Guardi Nobile ?” 

The Roman drew himself up. 

“Oh, no; the Roman nobles never put themselves on duty but for the 
Sovereign Pontiff in person; but the Russian had a picked guard of our 
best cavalry; and a bad ride they had of it. A curious thing happened, 
which I will relate, if you will permit me.” 

I bowed my head in attention, and he proceeded. 

“You know that I live in the palazzo of my uncle, the general. It 
happened that I was at home, and my uncle absent, when the com- 
mandant of the escort came to make his report to the military governor 
of Rome ; booted, splashed, and weary, he was impatient to deliver in 
his returns and be gone. But while he waited, I conversed with him as an 
old acquaintance, a brave man, a good soldier, and a refugee Pole, who, 
as a devout son of the Church, had fled before the persecution of our 
faith in ‘ White Russia,’ of which you have doubtless heard—who has not? 
After a little conversation, in which he seemed disturbed and absent, he 
said to me, abruptly, ‘ Father, I wish to tell you something, but it is not 
a confession—no—for it was no sin, but a great victory which I gained 
yesterday. How that Calmuck travels !—he travels like the devil— 
half my troop are in hospital, and their horses lame for a month to come. 
Well, it is strange how the holy saints and the good God allow us to be 
tried, but yesterday I had a great temptation, as you shall hear. We 
had got out quite on the Campagna, and came to the malaria ground— 
that Nicholas went over at the same pace—the troop scattered, and fell 
back one by one, and at last, in a wild, gloomy spot, I found myself 
galloping singly by the side of the open carriage, in which the Emperor 
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travelled all alone. I turned my head, and before, behind, there was no 
one—no one; and there he lay alone and asleep in the hot sun, with his 
great breast inviting the stab I had often wished an opportunity to give 
him—for am I not a Pole, father, an outcast from the hearth of my fathers? 
—and there lay the oppressor of my race and my religion under my hand. 
Yes, father, it was a wild plan, and my heart was full of dark thoughts, 
and my brain grew on fire, and I know not what I could have done, if 
it had lasted longer; but the carriage gave a great jolt, and the giant 
started up from his sleep, and the impulse passed away. But’—and his 
breast heaved like the sea as he repeated—‘ it was a great temptation, 
and praise'be to God and all saints that I did not dishonour his Holi- 
ness’s safeguard !’” 

“ It was, indeed, a strange chance and strange temptation,” I said. 
“‘ Had the Pole yielded to it, what consequences might have followed !” 

“ Northern blood runs cool,” rejoined my companion, with a strange 
smile, ‘I fear an Italian in the Pole’s place would have buried his sti- 
letto in his enemy’s heart first, and have speculated on consequences 
afterwards.” 

Probably no day passes in which men are not called on in multiplied 
cases to decide the question—‘“ Shall we do evil that good may come ?” 
and as often as it presents itself, the word and rule of God rises up in its 
awfully simple interdiet-—“ God forbid.” And yet, interpreting the past 
of the Czar’s escape by its future and our present, the temptation is now 
strong to wish that the Pole’s blow had descended on the sleeping victim, 
and thus saved Europe the after-crop of anxiety, hostility, blood, and 
tears, which it is now reaping from the ruthless ambition of the tyrant 
who escaped that great danger. But still the rule is unalterable, that 
“ wrong never comes right,” and let the event be what it may, the issue be- 
tween Russian ambition, and the repressive powers of the West, must have 
been tried at last. The Czar’s plans were too deeply laid, and reached 
too far back into Russian policy, to be broken up by any single event of 
whatever magnitude. He seemed to foresee and calculate anything that 
might happen. “ Vous briilerez ma flotte—et aprés?—You may burn my 
fleet-—but what of that?” was one of the remarkable revelations to Sir 
Hamilton Seymour, in his memorable proposal to England to strip and 
— the “ sick man” ere he was cold. Perhaps the one thing which 

is far-seeing calculations did not take into account was his own death in 
the very crisis of the conflict; and yet this event, which has happened, 
does not seem to have disorganised his arrangements very sensibly. A 
less energetic hand may have caught up the reins, but his successor does 
not show the slightest sign of swerving from the desperate enterprise. 

“ Le Czar est mort—rien n’est changé”—is the brief dictum of the calm- 
judging French Emperor, and the battle of aggression and repulsion yet 
remains to be fought out on the heights of Sebastopol; and England 
and France united can raise as their battle cry the words, “ God defend 
the right !” 
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MarsHal DE Saint ARNAUD was pre-eminently a soldier of fortune. 
His personal courage and his military ardour remain incontestable. 
But deprived of his father in infancy, educated away from his mother 
(who entered into a new matrimonial alliance) at the Lycée Napoléon, 
and admitted when only seventeen into the Gardes-du-Corps du Roi, 
Leroy de Saint Arnaud—his detractors grant him only the first name as 
the one to which he is legitimately entitled—had, his brother acknow- 
ledges, a jeunesse orageuse, and he was, according to the same authority, 
in early life the hero of many a romantic adventure. 

To have remained a long time among the Guards, the same authority 
tells us, would have only multiplied the dangers by which this ardent 
nature was surrounded, and M. de Forcade, his father-in-law, obtained 
for him a commission in a marching regiment. A writer in Le Bulletin 
Frangais says: “ Chassé des gardes il ne fut point regu dans l’armée. 
Our information upon this point isso certain that we could name a prefect 
—-prefect, thanks to Marshal Saint Arnaud—who now shares with him 
his good fortune, because he had once also participated in the misfortunes 
that overtook the garde-du-corps Leroy. The marshal has a grateful 
heart, and he hastened to take his brother, who was obscurely inscribed 
on the list of advocates under the name also of Leroy, to make a coun- 
cillor of state of him under the more glorious name of Saint Arnaud.” 

There is a lapse at this epoch of the late marshal’s life. The discreet 
editor of his correspondence hurries over it by telling us that “too 
quickly tired of the monotony of a garrison life, he started in 1822 to 
join the Greeks in their war of independence.” When Marshal Saint 
Arnaud became minister, the journals of the opposition reminded him of 
certain histrionic attempts which, under the assumed name of Florival, 
he had made, according to some at the Gaité, according to others in the 
suburbs. The minister was placed too high to notice such calumnies, 
and his contemporary of the Interior was too much engaged in affairs of 
the state to consult the Mémoire du Bureau des Thédtres, and to con- 
tradict them. 

As to the Philhellenic furor, our young hero was soon cured of that. 
After a skirmish before the walls of Modon, which satisfied him as to 
what could be expected from the military virtues of the modern Greeks, 
and being taken prisoner by pirates near Navarino he imbibed a still 
worse notion of their patriotism, so he returned to Salonica, “ profondé- 
ment guéri,” writes his biographer, “de son enthousiasme.” 

At this period Leroy de Saint Arnaud also travelled in Italy, Belgium, 
and England. His means were so limited, that he is said to have had 
recourse to teaching in this country. If so, it is no reflection upon the 


* Lettres du Maréchal de Saint-Arnaud. 

} Le Bulletin Frangais, No. V. p. 94. 

Another biographer describes M. de Saint Arnaud as leaving the gardes-du- 
corps and the Company of Grammont to join the Legion of Corsica as a sub-lieu- 
tenant, and after that the Legion of the Bouches du Rhéne.—Zes Hommes de la 
Guerre @ Orient: Le Maréchal de Saint-Arnaud. Par Edmond Texier. 
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man: Louis Philippe did the same. Certain it is that he mastered several 
languages, especially the English, and his proficiency in this respect was, 
even more than his military zeal, as attested by his own correspondence, 
when first thrown in contact with General Bugeaud at Blaye, one of the 
first causes of his success in life. 

No pursuit in life can, however, stifle the original instincts of the man. 
The revolution of July, 1830, aroused all his military ardour, he re- 
turned to France, asked for a reappointment, and received a commission 
in the 64th Regiment, about to be employed against the Chouans of La 
Vendée. It is at this epoch in his career, and that of his marriage, 
which took place the same year at Brest, in 1831, that the correspondence 
discreetly commences. Seldom were the incidents of the civil war in the 
Vendée more graphically described. The activity and zeal of the young 
lieutenant—Saint Arnaud was then in his thirty-third year—and the 
kind of service he was engaged in, will be best judged of by an extract 
from one of his letters, dated Parthenay, Oct. 21, 1832: 


The bands of Chouans cross the country, so also do the movable columns, 
How is it that the movable columns perpetually meet one another, but never 
meet the Chouans? It is because the ~~ etest us and love the [rebels; 
every one serves them, no one helps us. e have only chance and good luck 
in our favour, and they do not smile upon us. For the last fortnight I have only 
done one thing: I found one of their caches, How is it possible to find people 
who live in the bowels of the earth? Imagine, in the midst of the country, a 
great oak-tree, whose trunk, about eight feet high, is hollow down to the level 
of the soil. Imagine, then, a hole four feet long, and so narrow that a man thin 
as I am is obliged to reduce himself to the smallest possible compass, and then 
to slide feet foremost down a slope which leads to a cave six feet long, five feet 
wide, and three feet high. Planks placed crosswise, and supported by two stro: 
beams, prevented the earth falling in from above. Six inches of straw, w 
crumpled by long use, constituted the bed. Five men could sleep there in an 
horizontal position, for even on one’s knees the head had to be bent. Such is 
the place, my dear friend, into which I penetrated alone, my pistol in my mouth. 
Unfortunately they were not there. I only found a shoe, a clumsy wooden can- 
dlestick, a pipe, two broken glasses, a preserve pot, and some old rags, probably 
used for dane their guns. The wretches evidently played at cards, for [ 
found several markers. Not finding the culprits, I left everything in the same 
state, so that by leaving no indication of their place of refuge having been dis- 
covered I might have a chance of catching them. I accordingly returned in 
the evening, and placing my men in ambuscade, I passed the night in their hole. 
Oh! my friend, what a night of horrors! A poisonous smell, no fresh air, and 
myriads of flies — me; yet I would have passed ten nights had I been 
sure of catching them. I returned several other times by day and by night, but 
always without success. The peasants must have seen us roving about the 
place, and told them that their cache was discovered. I had, nevertheless, taken 
every precaution that prudence and cunning could devise. 


The capture of the Duchess of Berry transferred Saint Arnaud from 
this most arduous service to the citadel of Blaye. It is impossible not to 
respect the tone of his letters upon this occasion. Not at all well affected 
towards the unfortunate princess, of whom he wrote when he first saw 
her, “ Qu’elle est pale et qu’elle a mauvaise mine!” yet, when the secret 
which cast such ridicule over her heroism came out, Saint Arnaud does 
not indulge even in a sarcasm. It was at Blaye that the lieutenant 
became acquainted with Marshal Bugeaud, and the latter was so de- 
lighted at his translating his “Apercu sur l’Art Militaire” imto three 
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different languages, that he attached him as aide-de-camp to his own 
person. It was in this character that Leroy de Saint Arnaud repaired 
to Sicily with the duchess. When, on their arrival at Palermo, they. 
were joined by the Count Luchesi, he observes that the latter did not 
pay the slightest attention to the child which the nurse held out to him 
in her arms, and that both the count and the duchess were exceedingly 
embarrassed. 

Parting, on his return, from Marshal Bugeaud at Toulouse, Saint 
Arnaud had an opportunity of spending a few months with his wife at 
Brest. On joining his regiment at Bordeaux, news came of the troubles 
of 1834. “Ihave just written,” he says, “to General Bugeaud, who 
took a prominent part in the affair. He commanded at the Hotel de 
Ville; an officer of the National Guards was wounded at his side. That 
was my place. How I regret that ball. Ah, my friend, how I shall 
fight, when the occasion presents itself !” 

In March, 1836, Saint Arnaud lost his first wife, and he was so 
affected by the loss that he sought for a voluntary exile with the Foreign 
Legion in Africa. This regiment, of which Saint Arnaud gives an 
amusing description, was at that time commanded by Bedeau. No sooner 
in Africa than the aspirations for military distinction, so ardently enter- 
tained amidst all his difficulties, presented themselves at Blidah and at 
Constantine. These great affairs were followed, in 1839, by the cam- 
paign against the Kabyles, and that again, in 1840, by the Holy War. 
A severe wound received at the redoubtable Col de Mouzaia caused his 
return to his own country in 1840-41. But he was soon again at the seat 
of war, in the character of chef de bataillon in a regiment of Zouaves 
under Cavaignac. These were the troops that he always took most pride 
in. ‘“ What men, brother,” he would write of them; ‘“ what soldiers, 
what officers, what esprit de corps! What could one not do with such 
elements of success! The Zouaves are the imperial guard of Africa, the 
old guard.” 

It is not our object here to follow out the fortunes of this gallant 
soldier in the wars of Africa. Mascara and Oran were followed by 
Laghouat and Isly. Saint Arnaud traversed the country in every direc- 
tion, and was familiarised with almost every corner. From the command 
of the district of Milianah he succeeded to that of Orleansville. Pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant-colonel in 1842, he was appointed to 
the command of the 58rd Regiment in 1844. In 1845, the colonel 
witnessed from the mountains of the East the flames lighted by Pelissier, 
which consumed six hundred victims in the caves of Al Kantarah. The 
same year Al Bu Maza surrendered himself a captive to the lucky colonel 
of the 53rd. 

Saint Arnaud adapted himself to the revolution of 1848 with all the 
pliability peculiar to a soldier of fortune. ‘ We must let the torrent 
flow,” he wrote; ‘to attempt to stop it would be a folly. The cataclysm 
will have an end, and then they will stop to reconstruct and repair with 
repentance. To pass life in committing follies and in regretting them is 
the history of the world!” 

With the advent of Napoleon III. the scene, however, changed. Saint 
Arnaud, already general of division in Algeria, was called to a still 
higher command in Paris. The enemies of Saint Arnaud say, that whilst 
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in Algeria, in 1833, General Rulliére did not break the sword of the then 
Captain Leroy Saint Arnaud, because he did not wish to dishonour him ; 
and that when Napoleon wanted a bold, clever, unscrupulous man—one 
who was always more embarrassed in his pecuniary affairs than in his 
conscience—he knew where to find the instrument with which to strike 
the blow which he had long meditated. 

The marshal’s correspondence does not throw much light upon this 
eventful period of his career. Being at home, there was naturally no 
necessity for writing long letters, and his brother preserves his usual 
discteet silence. When nominated to the ministry, the marshal remarks : 
‘The more serious events become, the more timid I get, not from fear, 
or from false modesty ; I have confidence in myself, but it appears to me 
that I am not ripe for the ministry.” On the 2nd of December, 1851, he 
wrote, at four o’clock in the morning, to his mother: 


Good dear mother, I write to you at a solemn moment. Two hours more and 
I shall give my aid in a revolution which, I hope, will save the country. 

This foolish, blind, factious Assembly will be dissolved, and an appeal to the 
people will decide the fate of a nation weary of being tossed to and fro by 
anxiety and care. 

We shall have a stable government, and I feel confident that all will go well. 
The Republic remains, with a president named for ten years. I have not time 
to write you all the details. Paris will awake this morning with a revolution 
accomplished! A hundred arrests, more or less, the gate of the Assembly 
closed, and all will be over. To-day I shall not have time to write to you. No 
doubt my brothers will do so for me. 

I await the command of the army of Paris to give my orders. Everything is 
ready and settled : the ministry changed. I continue in the new cabinet: it is 
on me that they depend for action and force. 

Good-by, dear mother. I love you, and embrace you with all my heart. 


The services of General de Saint Arnaud on the occasion of the coup 
detat of the 2ud of December were rewarded by a marshal’s baton, and 
subsequently by the command of the French expedition to the East. The 


marshal’s feelings on starting, whatever may have been his antecedents, 
were creditable to him. 


We must have successes (he says, writing as usual to his brother) ; reverses 
would be disastrous within as without ; and yet, no one of good faith will be 
able to say, whatever party he may belong to, that we go in mere recklessness 
to seek a distant war from the love of war. We make war because it is indis- 
pensable to the honour and dignity of France, and because, above all things, it 
1s inevitable. Let us be conquerors or conquered, who can contradict that ? 
But I do not fear reverses; I only dread unavoidable delays. I have faith in 
God and in my star. Come what will, I shall have done my duty. I feel 
myself full of energy and of force. 

There is much that is true, brother, in what you say, but it is the truth of 
sensible people. You do not place yourself sufficiently in the position of the 
masses, and you must reckon with them, The people give their money and their 
children without a murmur. They willgupport war for a year, or for two years ; 
but they require bulletins, results, successes that indemnify. A Fabius Cunctator 
would fail here. The general should be wise and prudent, but he should also 
know how to profit by occasion, and act; that is what I shall do. The whole 
of the policy is, I am aware, not in the East. But it is there that the gigantic 
efforts of France and of England will weigh most heavily. To cast at six 
hundred leagues from the country, France sixty thousand men, England thirty 
thousand, is an enormous effort. And compare: the army of Egypt had at first 
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eighteen thousand, and afterwards thirty-one thousand. The army of the Morea 
twenty-five thousand. The army of Africa, in 1830, thirty thousand. We have 
twice that number transported twice the distance, and we march towards the 
Danube. We cannot afford to lose such efforts in inaction. 

The Crimea—you speak of the Crimea!—it is a jewel. I dream of it, and I 
hope that prudence will not forbid my taking it from the Russians. It would 
be a terrible blow to them. However, let us say nothing beforehand. We 
must first talk to the Turks, see the Russians a little nearer, know what they 
will do, and what they can do. Then will come the time for a wise and bold 

lan. ‘To drag the war in length is to play the game of revolutions. Such, 
Leste, are my ideas at present; we will see what they will be hereafter. 

Whatever may have been Saint Arnaud’s faults, he was French to 
the backbone. ‘“‘ Fr-r-r-ancais,” he would have said. When on board 
the Agathe, he accompanied the Duchess of Berry past Gibraltar to 
Sicily. ‘It is an atrociously strong place,” he entered in his letters ; 
“had it been French, I could not have torn my eyes from it.” Of 
Malta he says, in 1854, “I have revisited this place with pleasure and 
regret. What a jewel lost to France!” The game of ambition is one 
of a most unsatisfactory nature. Every great nation wishes to be 
master of the world. Look at England wanting to plant her flag upon 
the icy pole of the North! Approaching Gallipoli, be writes: “I shall 
see my soldiers, my generals, the arrangements made, the installation of 
every one, a great and useful labour. After that, politics will have 
their turn at Constantinople. I shall be more cautious; but while I 
shall always preserve the basis of my system and the allure of my 
character, I shall go straight on my way.’’ Nor was he less satisfied 
with the effect produced than with the anticipation. ‘I have taken 
here,” he writes from Constantinople, under date of May 14, 1854, “ the 
position that is due to the French generalissimo. My influence increases 
and extends itself. The Sultan, whom I have seen twice, shows me 
every favour and kind feeling; the ministers refuse nothing that I deem 
to be just and necessary.” All his letters bear at this time some refer- 
ence to his health, and to the attacks to which he was constantly subject, 
and which he describes as commencing in the arms and extending to the 
chest, causing atrocious sufferings. At this time he wrote that he was 
better, and added, in true soldier-like spirit, “ An infusion of powder 
would complete the cure.” The 17th of May he dined with the Sultan. 
‘** The Sultan,” he says, “does not sit at the table. He appears before 
dinner in a salon, converses a little and then retires, leaving to a grand 
Vizier to preside over a repast which lasts two hours and a half, and is 
as cold as the dishes that are served up.” 

By the 25th of the same month he had seen the Turkish army, and 
judged of the strength of Shumla with his own eyes. ‘The ball is 
about to open,” he writes at that date. ‘Ihave been to Varna and to 
Shumla. I spent three days with Omer Pasha : there are in the Turkish 
army, disagreeable as it is to the sigght, some good soldiers. They will 
fight like English and French when they are with us. There are seventy 
thousand men and two hundred guns in the intrenched camp of Shumla, 
which is magnificent.” 

“If the Russians attack Silistria vigorously, they will be masters of the 
place, perhaps, before a fortnight has elapsed. Will politics, with their 
by-play, and the difficulties of the transport, condemn us to leave the 
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Anglo-French army in inaction? At a council of war, Varna was se- 
lected as a basis of operations.” 

Much has been written against this place, and we have even seen the 
good faith of Omer Pasha questioned for such a selection ; but, strategi- 
cally and politically, it was the best that the Allies could take. No 
doubt some topographical errors were committed in encamping the 
troops too near the water and in marshy spots ; but malaria pounces upon 
the stranger in autumn if exposed to the night air anywhere in Turkey in 
Europe, or in Asia; and as to cholera, it would most probably have found 
out the army, with the accumulation of filth and offal that is inevitable 
where there is a great accumulation of men, wherever they had been. 
It was, according to Saint Arnaud himself, brought by the army from 
the south of France. 

In another letter the marshal says: “I found Varna a defensible 
place, and Shumla very skilfully transformed into a formidable in- 
trenched camp. I saw in Omer Pasha an incomplete man, but remark- 
able for the country of his adoption. I found an army where I onl 
reckoned upon seeing a crowd. An army badly clothed, badly ded, 
and indifferently armed, but that manceuvres, obeys, fights, and lets itself 
be killed. I found Silistria defending itself, without hopes of a long 
resistance, and the Russians, strong in numbers, attacking badly, but 
sure of carrying it by sacrificing many, if they persevere. If I was only 
in a condition to give battle! But 1 shall not be so for a long time yet.” 
And he adds afterwards: ‘“ My movements are organising themselves, 
and my plan develops itself. Get near the Balkans, the Turks, and the 
Russians, whilst at the same time I concentrate my forces, is all that 
I can do at present. Since I am at Gallipoli everything has changed— 
everything makes progress. I have had reviews ; I have spoken to the chiefs 
and to the soldiers; every one is confident,and carries his head high. 
I wept with joy and with pride on passing through the ranks of thirty- 
eight thousand Frenchmen. I admired the soldiers whom I am charged 
to lead into victory—but not all. How many victims shall we have to 
weep for! That devouring activity which you know, brother, belongs 
to me, animates me, and prevents my being ill. One would say that I 
was never better. The attacks are less frequent: I am regaining 
strength and an air of youth. God will take pity on this fine army by 
having pity on its chief.” 

Again, in another letter, he writes: “I have had reviews, conversed 
with generals and with soldiers. I have been able to compare my men, 
so full of ardour and so martial in appearance, with the English, solid 
as walls, but who march like machines that only ask to be stopped. I 
have also had reviews of the English, and I have mingled at my table 
the red coats with the blue.” Projecting an excursion to Varna, he 
adds: “If I can, I will steal a glance at Sebastopol. ‘To do that the 
fleet must be out ; I have no wish to be carried off by the Russians. I 
must arrange this with Admiral Hamelin. I die of anxiety to see Se- 
bastopol, for my mind is full of the idea that there is something to be 
done there.” 

The contemplation of the time necessary to disembark men and equi 
ments soon led the marshal to modify his views as to the facilities of a 
descent in the Crimea. ‘“ No sensible man,” he says, in one of his letters, 
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“ would undertake such a thing in presence of the Russian masses.” “ For 
a descent in the Crimea,” he says in another, “long preparations are 
necessary—a whole campaign, 100,000 men probably, and all the resources 
of the French and English fleets combined.” 

Once settled at Varna, the marshal began to find out that the Russians 
were not so easily got at as he had fancied in the heat of his imagination. 
“Tf I drive them from the right of the Danube, I shall only have thrown 
them back upon their reserves, and I shall be at a distance from the base 
of my operations. Then the fever will not permit me to remain on the 
Danube ; I shall be obliged to quit it. When one seeks for the vulnerable 
point of the Russians, everywhere we find the quills of the porcupine.” 
In the same letter, of the 9th of June, he says: “I wish to save Silistria. 
Political as well as military reasons have marked my place at Varna. 
As soon as I can establish a sufficient force between this place and 
Shumla, I will show it to the Russians.” When the Russians withdrew 
to the left bank of the Danube, the marshal, who throughout shows all 
the impatience of a spoilt child, fretted like one who had lost a toy. 
“‘ The Russians rob me,” he says, “‘ by their flight, of a good occasion of 
victory. I have been sorely grieved. At the moment when I was going 
to reap the fruit of all my troubles!” Not a word or a thought for the 
brave defenders of Silistria. ‘I cannot,” he says, in another letter, 
“ get over the blow which I received from the shameful retreat of the 
Russians. I had them; I should infallibly have beaten them, thrown 
them into the Danube.” ‘This after stating in his letter of the 20th of 
June that it would require 100,000 men to advance from Varna against 
the Russians, and not be in danger of an attack upon the right flank, or 
being cut off from communication with the sea! The marshal, however, 
duly felt and expressed, at the same time, the folly that would be com- 
mitted in following up the Russians beyond the Danube, driving them 
back upon their reserves and magazines, and only getting further and 
further from the true basis of operations. At the same time, should the 
Russians and Austrians have come to hands—a thing they probably never 
intended—he was duly prepared to march to the succour of the latter. 

On the 4th of July, Omer Pasha visited the camp at Varna, and St. 
Arnaud’s opinion of him took a more favourable turn, apparently from 
the Seraskier’s politeness to him. ‘ We are the best friends in the 
world,” he writes. “He has been perfect in deference, and often in 
argument.” Upon this occasion there was a review ; after which he says : 
* We went to see, at Devna, the division of the Duke of Cambridge, 
composed of the English guard and the Scotch. It was fine, but rather 
formal, stiff.” (This last word is in English, which Saint Arnaud uses 
occasionally in his letters.) “It is all one; it isa fine army, and will fight 
well. But ours, brother, what ardour, quel élan, quelle désinvolture 
militaire, fiere et aisée !” 

The simplicity of the following is admirable: “The Austrian envoy, 
Colonel Count of Lowenthal, has passed two days with me at Varna.” 
(This is under date July 13.) ‘ The Austrians are disposed to enter into 
Little Wallachia, but not yet as belligerents. They only wish to occupy 
the positions and places evacuated by the Russians in their retreat. 
They will only make use of their arms if the Russians should, by a 
return on the offensive, wish to retake their positions.” A category the 
Austrians full well knew would never occur. Saint Arnaud may have 
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been a good soldier, he was certainly no diplomatist. It was difficult, he 
was always ready to acknowledge, to make politics keep pace with glory. 
A sentence which in itself is rather vague, as it seems to imply that there 
is no glory save in bloodshed. 

At this time disease began to manifest itself at Varna. “ Sad life we 
lead at Varna,” wrote the marshal. ‘ Bad climate, enormous accumula- 
tion of men, bad odours, bad influences, some cases of cholera—such is 
the situation. I have had several cases in the army at Gallipoli, at Con- 
stantinople, at sea, and here. I prescribe precautions, and the storm will 

over. It is Marseilles and Avignon that send us that.” 

On the 19th of July came the conference at which a descent upon 
the Crimea was resolved upon. “ Yes, it will be, if you choose, an 
audacious enterprise ; few will have been of a more vigorous or energetic 
character. To see the position in which we are placed, militarily and 
politically, and the means at our disposal, we shall be accused of rash- 
ness; let it be so. But is it possible to admit that before an enemy 
who withdraws himself, and dares you on, two fine armies, two fine fleets, 
shall remain inactive, and allow themselves to be destroyed by fever? 
No, let the great guns have their share also.” 

This first council, at which Lord Raglan, Marshal Saint Arnaud, 
Admirals Dundas, Hamelin, Lyons, and Bruat were alone present, was 
followed by an exploratory expedition, the result of which seems to have 
impressed the marshal with the idea that Fort Constantine was the key 
of Sebastopol, and that it was by that point that a regular siege must be 
begun! This exploration was followed by another council on the 29th 
of July, at which Sir George Brown and Generals Canrobert and Mar- 
timprey were present, but not Prince Napoleon, and at which it was 
resolved to hasten the preparations for the expedition. It was not always 
the English who were at fault. Upon this occasion the absence of the 
French besieging train is admitted. 

“ When I underlined the loyalty of Lord Raglan,” he says, in a letter 
of the same date, “‘it was not that I doubted it, but that I gave to it the 
emphasis of a double affirmative. Lord Raglan is loyalty itself; the more 
one learns to know him, the more one appreciates him. We are upon the 
best understanding in all matters, and I look upon him as a friend.” 

The dread cholera came, however, to arrest progress. ‘I hold up my 
heart,” the marshal wrote, “against such bad luck. I keep up the spirits 
of all, but my heart is broken.” And again: “ Will to act, means pre- 
pared, and God strikes us in our pride by sending us a plague more 
powerful than human resistance. I bow beneath it, but suffer much.” 
Another day he writes: ‘* My greatest embarrassment, as he is also my 
worst enemy, is the cholera. I cannot destroy him with great guns.” 
By the 9th of August he describes himself as living in a vast sepulchre. 
“T cannot,” he says, “rouse the army save by a thunder-clap. One 
would say that I gain strength upon all these healths that give way 
before me !” 

The anonymous author of the celebrated pamphlet on the conduct of 
the War in the East speaks of Prince Napoleon as addressing a council of 
war for three hours, on the 10th of August, against the expedition to the 
Crimea. We find in this correspondence a letter dated the 9th of 
August, intimating to the Maréchale de Saint Arnaud, at that time at 
Therapia, the proximate arrival of Prince Napoleon, seriously invalided, 
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and requesting that the marshal’s own room should be given up to him, 
and every attention paid to him. 

On the occasion of the great fire at Varna, the marshal says the flames 
played round three powder magazines—that of the English, of the French, 
and the Turks—and that he was ten times on the point of ordering the 
retreat to be beaten—signal du sauve qui peut. As the month advanced 
cholera diminished, and the marshal regained his spirits, so as to become 
by the 23rd quite bouncy. The anticipation of a move from a mere 
hospital in tents to active service in the Crimea, indeed, almost turned his 
brain. “The most formidable fleet,” he writes on that day, “that has 
been seen for many a day, if it has ever been seen, will sail for the 
Crimea, to pour forth in twenty-four hours, beneath the very beard of the 
Russians, sixty thousand men, and one hundred and thirty great guns. 
We shall surpass Agamemnon, but our siege will not be prolonged like 
that of Troy. We have in our army more than one Achilles, many an 
Ajax, and still greater numbers who can vie with Patroclus. All goes 
well; my orders are given, and, God aiding us, France will in October 
register one of the most splendid and daring feats of arms recorded in her 
military history.” 

This “ feat of arms” was the capture of Sebastopol. 


I have weighed the reasons for and against the enterprise. At present, I can 
see none against it. I shall lose fewer men in taking Sebastopol than I have lost 
from cholera and fever. It is a great responsibility; I must understand that, 
and bear it, and place myself above it. If 1 succeed, I shall be a great man; if 1 
do not succeed, I shall be what I must be: but that it will be taken is a conso- 
lation, at all events. My conscience tells me lam doing my duty. For the rest, 
what does it matter? Ah, my brother, how can I sleep now! I passed last 


night conducting ten sieges of Sebastopol, and issuing proclamations to my 
soldiers. 


The marshal, it appears, wished to land at the Katcha. ‘The 
Russians,” he says, in a letter of the 29th of August, “have established 
a strong camp on the Katcha, where I intended to disembark. The 
papers took care to give them the necessary information, and they natu- 
rally took advantage of it.” This attack upon the papers is mere peevish- 
ness. They were not acquainted with the marshal’s thoughts; and had 
they been so, sufficient time had not elapsed between the exploration of 
the coast and the choice of a place of descent and the publication of that 
selection for the benefit of the Russians. 

It is impossible not to sympathise with the agonies with which the 
marshal was afflicted at this time, and from which he was seldom free, 
while struggling with desperate energy to reach the field of an honour- 
able battle. “‘ In face of all that I suffer,” he wrote to his wife on the 
31st of August, “TI still have faith in my star. We have not come from 
so far, we have not got over so many difficulties, to be wrecked now at the 
port. If I triumph, I shall not remain long to enjoy success. I shall have 
accomplished more than my task, and I will leave the rest to be done by 
others. My part will be finished here below. We will live for ourselves 
in retreat and repose. There are no means of doing otherwise, unless 
health is restored to me, which I doubt. The evil is deep-seated to be so 
tenacious.” 


The extraordinary impatience of his last days kept growing in inten- 
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sity as the expedition progressed. “TI abstain,” he writes on the 2nd of 
September, “from all reflections. Such as I should have to make would 
be too bitter. When shall I have drunk sufficiently of the cup of bitter- 
ness? There are moments when my whole soul revolts and rebels. 
Prayer at such times only acts upon me like a tempest. Its impotence 
casts me back into doubt, and I suffer so much that my faith is shaken. 
I ask myself why are so many tortures, inflicted on soul and body alike, 
sonnet upon one poor being? If physical pain only left me all 
my strength, I would hogs on; but my strength is exhausted in the 
struggle—it is too long. Everything has a term.” 

We are reminded of the strange and appalling question of the anony- 
mous writer before alluded to: ‘* What is at the bottom of this feverish, 
diseased, and badly regulated nature, which is only supported morally 
and physically on fictions?” “It is time,” he wrote to his brother under 
the same date, “that this should finish, for my strength is going, and 
the disease that wastes me assumes frightful proportions. Day and 
night atrocious crises come on more frequently and with greater violence 
than ever.” 

On the 11th he was a little better, recovered somewhat by the sea 
air. ‘ My opinion is not changed,” he wrote on that day from off Cape 
Tarkan. ‘1 am still for landing at the Katcha. It would be time and 
distance saved. The English have not deemed it possible. I yielded, 
and we shall disembark at Old Fort.” This is one of the few times that 
the marshal alludes to any one having any voice in the progress of the 
expedition beyond himself. 

He wrote afterwards, on the 16th, from Old Fort: “The diversion 
which I made on the Katcha proved to every one that I was in the right, 
and that the landing ought to have been effected there. Ten thousand 
Russians would not have prevented fifty thousand French and English 
from landing. The Russians fled at the first shells that fell on their 
camp; and if the fourth division had had orders to that effect, it could 
have disembarked alone. I do not let the English feel too keenly that I 
was in the right. You see, brother, I have a military instinct which 
does not deceive me, and the English have not made war since 1815.” 

On the 17th, the small stock of patience laid in by a successful landing 
was already exhausted. 


My dearly loved wife (he wrote), the English are not yet ready, and I lose pre- 
cious time through their delay. I have lent them barges this morning, to assist 
in the landing of their horses, so that I hope we may march about eleven o’clock 
to-morrow morning. I shall sleep on the Bulganak, to be fresh on the 19th, 
that I may force a passage on that day. Then, if possible, I shall pursue the 
Russians across the Katcha. I promise you I shall leave them no time for 
amusement. The weather is beautiful, and so far we are favoured. If God 
will protect me for a few days, all will go well. I listened to mass this morning 
in my large tent, and siagad for you. [had four abbés to breakfast with me. 
There has been a great excitement in the army: Prince Napoleon was the 
mover init. He says, emphatically, that I am a man, and that without me we 
should never have been in the Crimea. My health is a little improved to- 

y.... Nothing is altered in my plans. Prince Menschikoff permitting, I 
shall be on the 20th or 22nd before Sebastopol. Possibly I may attack it on 
the south side, and so render useless all the immense preparations they have 
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made on the north. All this depends, however, on what I see when we reach 
the Balbek. 


By the next day, the 18th, he could stand it no longer. He writes to 
his wife : 


I am about to inform Lord Raglan that I can and will wait no longer, that I 
shall issue the order to march to-morrow morning ai seven o’clock, and that 
nothing will interrupt me. I have received your little letter of the 14th. My 
poor friend, what anxieties you suffer, what cares and what tears! But you are 
right, for I have been very ill. Now, however, all that is past; Iam in the 
Crimea, and I feel the symptoms of returning strength. Last night, however, 
I was restless, and perspired strongly. To-morrow this place will be desolate, 
and the cannon will speak. In four days I shall be before Sebastopol, after 
having thoroughly beaten the Russians. 


We are not informed.whether it was in consequence of the expiring 
marshal’s anxiety to be in at the first battle delivered against the Rus- 
sians, or that it came within the province of those categories which were 
inevitable after a descent made upon a hostile territory, but the Allies 
did move at last, and Saint Arnaud did live to chronicle the triumph of 
the Allies, familiarly as well as officially. His letter to his wife, of the 
21st of September, is headed Champ de Bataille d’ Alma. How feeble is 
our comparatively unostentatious Field of Alma! 


Victory! victory! my Louisa, my dear-loved! Yesterday, on the 20th of 
September, I completely defeated the Russians ; I took their formidable posi- 
tions, defended by more than forty thousand men, who have now been beaten. 
Nothing could stand before the onset of the French, or the steadiness and soli- 
dity of the English. At eleven o’clock I attacked, at half-past four the Russians 
were in full flight, and if I had had cavalry I should have captured more than 
ten thousand of them. Unfortunately, I had none. The moral result is pro- 
digious. The field of battle on which I am bivouacking, on the very spot which 
Prince Menschikoff occupied yesterday, is strewn with Russian corpses. I have 
twelve hundred men hors de combat, the English have fifteen hundred. The 
enemy must have lost four or five thousand, at least. My ambulances are full 
of their wounded, whom I send to Constantinople with my own. They have left 
more than two thousand muskets and pouches on the field of battle. It was a 
magnificent day, and the victory of the Alma will rank honourably among its 
sisters of the Empire. The Zouaves are the first soldiers in the world. All 
victories are costly. Canrobert was wounded by a discharge from a howitzer, 
but not severely. He was struck in the breast and in the hand. General 
Thomas has a ball in the lower abdomen, and will return to France. Froyer 
was killed. Poor Charlotte! TI will write to Madame de Soubeyran. I have 
three officers killed and fifty-four wounded; and 253 sub-officers and soldiers 
killed, and 1033 wounded. The English assaulted some very powerful redoubts, 
and suffered more than we did. Moreover, I lost fewer men because I was more 
rapid in my movements. My soldiers ran—theirs marched. To-day I remain 
here to collect my wounded, to bury my dead, and to renew my stores of ammu- 
nition. To-morrow, at seven in the morning, I march upon the Katcha. If I 
find the Russians, I beat them again, and rest next day on the Katcha. On the 
24th I shall be at the Balbek. g 

My health (he adds in conclusion) keeps up. I remained twelve hours on 
horseback yesterday, and always upon Nador, who was magnificent, galloping in 
the midst of cannon-balls, morning as well as evening. Teak the carriage of 
Prince Menschikoff with all his correspondence. All the disposable forces in 


the Crimea were before me yesterday. That will not prevent me taking Se- 
bastopol, 
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In his letter to his brother he is more just to the English: “The 
Russians held their ground well yesterday; it was necessary to return 
three times to the charge to carry their positions: they are good soldiers. 
But the English and the French! What troops! What solidity with 
the one, what ardour, what impetuosity with the other! I never saw so 
beautiful a panorama as that battle. 

“I could best judge of the movements of the enemy from the heights ; 
from thence I saw the positions carried by my Zouaves, and the English 
army pressing forward in a line under the fire of the Russian artillery to 
carry their batteries. It was sublime.” 

We now arrive at the most interesting question in this part of the 
campaign. Why was not the victory on the Alma followed up? As 
usual, the marshal throws the whole of the blame on the dilatoriness of 
the English. Writing the next day, the 22nd, to his wife, hesays: “The 
weather is with us, but the English always detain me.” And to his 
brother: “ Dear good brother, the English are not yet ready, and I am 
detained here as at Baltchick, as at Old Fort. It must be acknowledged 
that they have more wounded than I have, and they are farther from the 
sea.” 

On the 24th the marshal wrote: “The Russians have committed an 
act of despair which proves to what a degree they are terrified. The 
have closed the entrance of the harbour of Sebastopol by sinking three 
of their first-rates and two of their frigates. It is a beginning of 
Moscow. This embarrasses me a good deal, as it will probably oblige me 
to change my plans of attack and take me to the south, on this side of 
Balaklava.” 

‘* My health,” he adds further on, “I dare not speak about it, dear 
wife. I keep myself up by a miracle. I suffer continually; I eat 
nothing, cannot sleep, digest badly. I have, in addition, a bad cold, a 
sore throat, which prevents me swallowing, and two boils on my chest 
which torture me. Such is my condition; impossible to have strength 
under such circumstances, and that is what fails me.” 

In a postscript, dated six o’clock in the evening, he adds: “I have 
just arrived at the bivouac. This valley of the Balbek is a paradise. 
There are cabbages and fruit for an army. The house of Prince Bibikoff 
has been ransacked ; you shall have a little table which belonged to the 
princess—a souvenir of the war in the Crimea.” 

In a letter to his brother of the same date, he writes: “To-morrow I 
march on the road to Balaklava. I shall sleep on the Tchernaya, and the 
26th I shall be to the south of Sebastopol, master of Balaklava, and shall 
have turned all the strong batteries and redoubts of the enemy to the 
north. It is a splendid manceuvre. 

** We can see Sebastopol, and from the town they can see the fires of 
our bivouacs, which embrace a circuit of nearly three leagues.” 

But man proposes and God disposes. The same night—according to a 
letter from his nephew, the Marquis de Puységur, but the night of the 
25th, according to the editor—the marshal was seized with an attack of 
cholera, which soon exhausted the little strength that remained to him. 
On the 26th he resigned his command, and addressed his farewell to the 
army. He was put on board the Berthollet, and rallied a little from the 
cholera ; but his weakness was extreme, and he perished on his way to 
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Therapia, after having, in the words of his imperial master, “ obliged 
death to wait till he had conquered!” 

It is almost needless to say anything concerning the character of such 
aman. It is exposed in this well-sustained and remarkable correspond- 
ence in such a clear light that a child might read it. Military ambition 
was his great passion. Intelligent, active, and enterprising, he was a 
self-educated man, became a good linguist, and supplied the wants of a 
sound scientific training in his own profession by great quickness of parts 
and natural genius. He never boasts of his military acquirements, 
although he never ceases to vaunt his bellicose ardour and prowess in 
combat. Even at the last moment, when differing with Lord Raglan as 
to the best point for landing in the Crimea, he only defends his superior 
judgment by what he calls his flaire militaire—an expression which, being 
usually applied to the olfactory organs, may be translated as his military 
instinct. 

Strong domestic feelings, and a remarkable attachment to his brother, 
are mingled in his earlier correspondence with the perpetual struggles of 
a restless ambition against the obscurity of an inferior rank; but the true 
genius of the man comes out in all its force when we follow him in that 
twenty years’ life of enterprise and adventure in Africa—that grea; school 
of the modern French soldier—in which rank and honours graduall 
accrued to him as the reward of incessant activity and indomitable per- 
sonal courage. 

An African general in the simple sense of the word, reared in camps, 
and educated in the field, a stranger to politics, and indifferent to parties, 
he judged the revolution of 1848 as a soldier might be expected to judge 
it, and argued that it only wanted military action to bring back societ 
into order. He lent himself conscientiously to the task, and it will 
remain rather with posterity than with us to say whether, in so doing, 
he outraged the laws of God and man, or saved a country from the 
worst consequences of anarchy. At all events, the conviction of a good 

urpose, and devotion to a cause which he adopted as the religion of his 

eart, shield him to a great extent from all personal responsibility. 
Had Louis XVI., Charles X., or Louis Philippe been willing to make 
the sacrifices that Napoleon III. did to the cause of order, and had they 
been seconded by generals as little scrupulous as Saint Arnaud, it is 
difficult to say from what trials and scenes of anarchy and bloodshed 
France would not have been preserved in the nineteenth century. To 
judge by the agony of his last days, Providence certainly did not seem to 
smile upon Saint Arnaud’s antecedents in the so-called cause of order. 


It scarcely becomes us, however, to venture upon hasty conclusions in 
such weighty matters. 


ADVENTURES OF BENJAMIN BOBBIN THE BAGMAN. 
By Crawrorp WILSON. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE EX-COLLEGIAN. 


“ ALLow me the pleasure of a glass of wine with you, Mr. Cavanagh.” 

“ With all my heart, Mr. Cox; but when you address me again, be 
good enough not to forget that, as my position at present is a public one, 
I have as good a right to my official synonym as any London citizen 
when invested with the civic honours.” 

“TI beg your pardon, ‘ Mr. President.” I assure you——” 

“ We extend our royal, social, and fraternal clemency to you, brother 
Cox,” returned that affable gentleman; “therefore we need no further 
apologies—we only need the decanter. No, the sherry, please; thank 

ou!” 

My skill in painting is of a very limited nature; and, although Mr. 
Cavanagh is present at this moment to my mental eyes, I feel that I 
shall fall far short of doing him justice. Nevertheless, I shall attempt 
a brief outline. “ Brief’—I would change that word for another, were 
it not that I have a decided aversion to the presence of ‘ blots and patches 
in the work,” for it appears almost a satire on the respected gentleman. 
A “brief outline” in attempting a description of him would be pre- 
posterous; for any “outward line,” save that required for learning his 
proper altitude, must be a remarkably long pne. He was a very large 
man—not one of those made-to-order creatures, where economy and 
expedition are the master-workers—there was nothing of the kind about 
him ; his corpulence was only exceeded by his vivacious disposition, and 
an unpleasant tendency to breathe quickly. From the rotundity of his 
vest a casual observer might easily stumble upon a false impression, by 
imagining that his knees were strangers to his eyes; but such was not 
the case—he could see them. I speak advisedly of the fact. I confess 
that I never witnessed the operation, nor would I wish to see it undertaken. 
I am “too full o’ the milk of human kindness” to desire it; but I have 
since been credibly informed, upon the most veritable authority, that, 
some two years before, the feat had been performed for a small wager, 
by simply removing his neckcloth. It was effected with apparent ease, the 
only unpleasant symptoms attendant upon it, being a continuous cough of 
some half an hour’s duration, and a white mark encircling the place 
where the neck should be—somewhat similar to that produced by the 
legal method of strangulation. His arms were correspondingly short, 
yet sufficiently long to bring the smallest glass into contact with his lips. 
His head might puzzle any phrenologist, so embedded was it beneath 
multiplied layers of wholesome flesh, and growing, as it did, out of his body 
without the assistance of the few inches which, in common folk, form 
the usual connecting link called a neck. As to his face, I know not how 
to describe it; it was all a laugh, and his eyes danced merrily in their 
orbits, as though they had never looked upon care, and were placed in 
their positions as holiday sentinels. What a jolly fellow he was! what 
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an assuring voice! what an uncompromising ha! ha! ha! ha! (there 
were always four of them) was heaved, like the firing of minute guns, 
from the internal recesses of that capacious waistcoat, the buttons of 
which, at every convulsive shake, seemed to contemplate suicide, and 
court decapitation. And then his anecdotes—dull or laughable, droll or 
insipid—they were sure to be enjoyed; for, although it might be im- 
possible to laugh at them, the listener must perforce pay that tribute to 
their narrator, His very cachinnations seemed to be caught without 
actual contact ; they were imparted by the air that he breathed, and from 
the moment that the cloth was removed, until we rose and broke the 
electric chain, the very glasses themselves trembled violently upon the 
table, as though they and their contents were equally delighted and 
amused. 

“ Well, now, wait a minute till I tell you something,” was his usual 
commencement ; and when those words were spoken, it was always 
deemed advisable for men with constitutions of an apoplectic tendency to 
leave the room, as it was the sure forerunner of coughs innumerable, and 
laughter ad libitum. Those that remained, and sat the evenings out, 
were looked upon as men with seasoned sides, whose money seldom found 
its way into the cash-box of an Asculapius. 

One of our party had been speaking of a wedding to which he had 
been invited the day previous ; he had just concluded, when Mr. Cava- 
nagh’s “ Now wait a minute till I tell you something,” at once put a 
stop to further remarks. 

‘“‘ How would I do for a priest, do you think ?” 

“ Well, barring the fasting, castigation, and self-denial, I think pretty 
well,” said Mr. Cox. 

“True for you,” said he, with a sigh; “the stations would do well 
enough ; the confessions (especially those of contrite youth and beauty) 
obtain speedy absolution ; but Lent—Lent would be the death of me.” 

“ Had you ever any design on the loaves and fishes ?’’ asked another. 

“TI was set aside, and destined for the Church, sir, six years before I 
was born—educated for the office for sixteen years after that memorable 
event took place—studied hard at college till I was two-and-twenty, and 
yet the Fates were unpropitious.” 

‘Not unwise in them either,” said the vice-president. 

“ Then how comes it that you are not in orders?” asked Cox. 

“Now wait for a minute till I tell you. Don’t be in a hurry, for that 
may disturb digestion—‘ fair and aisy goes far in a day’—we’ll soon 
come to it. Now I never was married, although I missed the Church.” 

‘More shame for you,” chimed in his left-hand supporter. 

“ Well, it was not my fault, and it was—I’m going to tell you all about 
it, if you'll only give me time. You don’t want me to choke myself 
with a story in my mouth ?” 

“‘ There would be little hopes for you if you did,” remarked Cox, sotto 
voce. “I only wonder you've escaped with so many.” 

The quick ears of Mr. Cavanagh overheard what was said. 

*¢ Come now, Cox, that ain’t fair. You know that by ‘story’ I did 
not mean a falsehood or fabrication, but merely an anecdote. Never 
mind what he says, gentlemen; I never do. You must know, then, in 
the first place, before we go any further, that learning was never my 
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weakness; I had a soul above musty heathenish books. What I became 
possessed of was regularly drilled into me by the schoolmaster’s cane. 
If I was as well acquainted with the dead languages as I was with the 
rattan, Cardinal Wiseman or a dozen of dictionaries wouldn’t be fit to 
hold a candle to me; but I was not. However, as it was the wish of q 
my father and mother, I took to it—as did Fair Rosamond to the poison 4 
—unkindly, for I had no particle of relish for it. 

“ When I had arrived, through grammars, lexicons, floggings, algebra, 
and metaphysics, at the romantic age of one-and-twenty, a tide in my 
destiny began to ebb. An incident then occurred that ruled my fate, 
and overthrew my resolutions. But I must not anticipate. I was 
sauntering one day through some fields, a few miles distant from the 
college, studying closely for the approaching examinations, when I 
found myself within a very short distance of a respectable farm-house; a 
small quickset hedge, about five feet in height, separated me from a 
closely-clipped lawn, that lay directly in front of the hall door. I had 
only taken my eyes from my book to note my whereabouts, when the 
sounds of a lively female voice made me pocket my dull companion, and 
turn my attention to the place from whence the voice proceeded. A 
laugh, clear as the euphonious tinkling of silver bells, and sweet as the 
soul of melody, immediately followed: not the laugh of piping senility, 
but evidently the merry notes ringing forth from a breast unknown to 


those relentless and hereditary taskmasters—Care and Sorrow. I stood a 
upon tiptoe, and looked cautiously over the hedge. If that hedge had q 
been a stone wall of double the height, I might now be saying vespers, ‘ | 


with a bishop’s stole for my reward, and a cardinal’s hat in the perspec- f 
tive; but it was only a low hedge, and I could see over it. A lovely q 
young creature sat there before me, at that happy stage when the girl q 
and the woman meet for the first time, where the bud opens impercep- q 
tibly into the flowret, and teaches the cheek to glow rapturously at the i oe 
whispered voice of love. I dared not move, lest the attempt might lead a 
to discovery, and dissolve the living picture—the only one of the kind I 
had ever beheld; nor could I return, for my senses were fascinated, the 
holy calling swiftly evaporating, and the instinctive desire of man not q 
to dwell alone swelling rebelliously within me. I was unperceived, so 
greedily feasted my eyes upon the fair Astra of the lawn, whose every q 
movement cast fresh spells around my heart, and made me lock upon q 
ancient mythology as a sacred truth. | 

“The young lady was sporting with a pet lamb. ‘Oh! happy lamb,’ 4 
sighed I, as I saw her bestowing caresses upon it, as she sat beside it on 
the smooth green sward, embracing its fleecy neck with arms white 
as unsullied existence. Her gipsy hat had fallen back, and over her 4 
brow and spotless shoulders fell the auburn ringlets, 
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en like tendrils of the parasite 
Around a marble column. | 
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Art was there unknown, whilst nature and beauty co-operating, seemed 
to have stamped her as their own. How her Eiquid eyes sparkled! Truth 
and tenderness were there; and love, untutored, unselfish love, that 
beamed upon a careless lamb, nor deigned to glance upon the victim, 
that, ready-trussed for the offering upon the altar of celibacy, stood 
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breathless at the other side of the hedge. Again that laugh—bubblin 
forth in merry harmony as the lamb broke from her embraces, and skip 
nimbly across the green grass. In an instant she was upon her feet, and 
in pursuit—a divine embodiment of what Euterpe must have been. 
Swiftly she chased the recreant ; it rushed towards the place where I was 
standing, doubled, and with a plaintive bleat rushed towards the house. 
She turned as quickly, her garments rustling against the slight branches of 
the hedge; away again, but like Hebe in presence of the gods, the fair 
pursuer stumbled, displaying in her fall an ankle which an Angelo might 
have worshipped, or by which a Raphael might have sworn. In regain- 
ing her feet, and stooping for her hat, which had fallen off, her eyes met 
mine. Oh! Jupiter! Jupiter! had she been your cup-bearer, you never 
would have been attended by a Ganymede. I never was electrified but 
once, and that was at the back of that hedge. At the laugh, my attention 
was aroused; at the countenance, my heart became ensnared; at the 
ankle, my soul was enchanted; but the look, and blush by which it was 
accompanied, sealed my fate. In a moment I was by her side; she had 
not been hurt by the fall, she was only alarmed at my presence. But as, 
at that time, . 


Not mine the form, nor mine the eye 

That youthful maidens wont to fly, 
I learned from her eyes that my earnest inquiries as to her accident were 
by no means disagreeable ; she only begged that I would not laugh at 
her mishap. I could not do that, but I instantly volunteered my services 
in recapturing the lamb, inwardly and sinfully wishing at the moment, 
when it was once more in her embraces, that the several candidates for 
the butcher’s knife and the priest’s surplice might immediately change 
positions. As we approached the house, her father joined us, and my 
coat of sable hue and general costume at once winning his respect, I was 
forthwith conducted into the comfortable parlour. There = enjoyed 
Mary’s tale of the accident and chase, and so did the amiable looking 
mother, whilst Mary (I ever love to repeat her name) related it in the 
most winsome manner, every smile and gesture planting the seeds of 
apostacy more firmly within the heart of the college student. In leaving 
the house, an invitation to visit them as frequently as was convenient 
was generously given, and as Mary looked, ‘Oh! do come!’ as plainly 
as eyes could do it, I promised that I should avail myself of their courtesy, 
and believe me, I never lost an opportunity. ‘ 

‘*¢ When I returned to the college that night I was deeply in love, not 
with my destined vocation, but with the owner of the enthralling ankle. 
Sleep was a stranger to my pillow, the sylvan goddess occupied every 
thought. All study save that of her eyes was voted a bore, and Felix 
Cavanagh was himself fitter for the chains of Hymen than the sacred 
hands of ordination. Weeks flew by, we were almost constantly together, 
and what in such cases is the most natural deduction ?—the reciprocity of 
young loves. So it turned out with us; we were doomed to become one, 
our affections were mutual, our very existence intertwined. About three 
months subsequent to our first romantic meeting, a sick aunt in Sligo 
required the services, or companionship, of her favourite. She was to 
inherit her aunt’s wealth at her demise; but casting that out of the 
question, the hopes of being the minister of comfort to the stricken lady 
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was sufficient in itself to bring her to her side. Amid a shower of tears, 
a host of protestations, and some scores of honeyed kisses, we parted, she 
to the sick bed, Felix Cavanagh to the musty ticki My outward man 
remained in the college, but all my thoughts, hopes, and wishes accom- 
panied my Mary on her journey. 

“ Strange to say, that notwithstanding the many opportunities afforded 
me, I never took advantage of one; so that those parting kisses were all 
illegal, inasmuch as the momentous question had never been asked. 
However, a circumstance that occurred about a week after she had left 
me caused me to take a decided step, and come boldly to the point. 

‘‘ My father had exercised his influence with the bishop, who was an old 
friend of his, aud I received a communication to the effect that my ordi- 
nation would soon take place. A letter from the bishop was enclosed, 
asking me sundry questions relative to my fitness for that communion. 
There was I inafix: matrimony, Mary, and a father’s displeasure on one 
side ; celibacy, a shaven face, and every chance of speedy advancement 
on the other. What was I to do? Iwas an only child; yet to fly in the 
face of paternal authority, unless Mary deigned to share my fortunes, 
was to lose everything. My position drove me to hypocrisy. I deter- 
mined to wear a double face until I could receive an answer from her, 
and to delay the ceremony of the laying on of hands until I learned 
whether I should not do better by having them joined. I sat down in 
my dilemma, penned a letter to the bishop, full of thankfulness for the 
approaching benediction, and concluding with humble rejoicings at my 
happy lot. My letter to Mary was long, impassioned, and ardent— 


vowing eternal love and fidelity, disowning any thoughts of the clergy, 
imploring her to bless me with her hand. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
‘¢700 MANY IRONS IN THE FIRE.” 


“T postep both letters myself, waited patiently, received answers in due 
time, and was happy. She had consented! Her whole soul was in every 
word she penned ; and as she told me in a postscript that she had kissed 
several parts of my letter, in the violence of my enthusiam I nearly swal- 
lowed her scented epistle. The bishop, in hs note, appointed the day 
when he might be expected. Some story had come to his knowledge con- 
cerning my infatuation ; he mentioned Mary by name, asked me whether 
marriage and apostacy were in my heart, and ordered me to be explicit 
in my answers. Hypocrisy was again at work. I sat down forthwith, 
and returned a letter to each. As nearly as I can recollect, these were 
the words: 


“¢ My Betovep anp AporaBLeE Mary,—My father’s wish, as I told 
you before, is, that I should become a priest—think of that—a priest, a 
black-coated, closely-shaven, sanctimonious priest. Bah!—the very 
thought of their fusty order almost paralyses me. I detest the whole 
sect, and only hope to be brought into collision with them at such times 
as matrimony, and its consequences, may demand their services. How 
think you? “Is not the order of Hymen, in whose temple you have con- 
sented to be my lovely priestess, far more preferable? Enlist with me at 
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once under his banner; my reasons for asking you to do so are nt. 
A letter from the bishop lies before me—a scrawl, phlegmatic as he is 
himself—crabbed and cramped like the trade he follows ; breathing no 
spirit save that of selfishness, and seeking to make me as despicable an 
outcast in all social circles, as old bachelors must invariably be who 
crawl singly to their graves, useless, worn-out links in the great chain of 
nature. Such isnot my will. Say that you will marry me upon this day 
week, and on the wings of love I will fly to you and Sligo, and leave the 
bishop, ordination, and all such stuff, to migrate to a colony with a 
warmer climate. 

‘«* Sweetest idol of my soul, write to me by return—lose not a post. 
Let your answer be only “ Yes.” That our loves are mutual, your own 
pure soul has confessed. A week must seal my fate; let your pure lips 
be the blushing signets. Say “ Yes,” and I shall fly to your side—where 
before the altar the binding words shall be spoken that will link together 
for life the affianced of my heart with her own faithful, affectionate, and 
adoring CAVANAGH.’ 


‘* Before I directed it, I wrote another to the bishop. Thus ran the 
effusion : 


“«Rigut RevereND Fatuer,—I pant humbly for the day when your 
holy hands shall enlist me, by their consecrating influence, amongst the 
chosen servants of Heaven. ‘The world has no charms for me, save those 
shadowed forth by my ministry. I have no desire for things of earth— 
no sympathy with the vanities of the world. Love, as you justly sur- 
mise, for carnal works has no delight forme; I look but to the consum- 
mation of my hopes when the Church shall receive me into its bosom. 
As to Mary Langton—the girl to whom you have alluded—I only 
sought her society in hopes that I might induce her to take the veil. I 
esteem her light of heart—fickle of faith—vain and worthless; she is 
one of those whom I would recommend to your fatherly protection ; 
much abstinence, castigation, and devout exercises must be severely 
enforced to fit her for a world where her follies are unknown. 

“<T have the honour to be, Right Reverend Father, in all faith and 
humility, your obliged, obedient servant, 

CAVANAGH.’ 


“But ‘the course of true love never did run smooth.’ I despatched 
the letters ; awaited the result in silence, inwardly chuckling at my own 
policy, and looking forward anxiously for a communication from Mary. 
The week had nearly passed away—yet no answer. Was she faithless ? 
was she ill? I wrote again—a similar result; the day of ordination 
arrived, and with it the goodly bishop. No hope was left me. I bowed 
silently to my fate—how could I avert it? ‘At my death,’ thought I, 
‘I shall deserve canonisation, for surely I am one of the suffering 
martyrs. Never arose from a sleepless couch a candidate for the holy 
orders with a less thankful spirit. I cursed her light-heartedness ; 
dressed myself for the ceremony, determining to commit a suicidal act in 
eschewing matrimony, to live a woman-hater, and take the yoke. 

“ T entered the chapel, where about a dozen others were assembled, each 
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with as long a face as I had myself, awaiting the commencement of the 

ceremony, which was to debar us for ever from one of the world’s most 
glorious privileges—the privilege of fulfilling morally one great law of 
nature, and living, not in self alone, but in the bosoms of our families, 
and in the memories of our posterity. 

“The bishop entered, and said mass; driving the front of every word 
into the back of the one that preceded it—by that I mean, he had a 
talent for moulding a dozen words into one, kicking colons, semicolons, 
and periods out of the way of his tongue altogether, and coming to the 
‘Amen’ without drawing a second breath. I felt my own littleness as 
I listened to him, and wondered if time, practice, and sundry De- 
mosthenic operations could ever bring me to so great a state of sublunary 
perfection. The beauty of doing it off-hand you see, is that it com- 
pletely bothers old poe te and he hops over the words in a hurry, 
like a cat over a crock of butter, for fear that any of it should stick to 
his hoof- What the devil are ye laughing at? I'm telling you a 
sentimental story, and looking more for sympathy and industrious pocket- 
handkerchiefs than such irreverend cachinnatory eruptions and unseem| 
shaking sides. Well, he turned round at the altar to do the job for us; 
and, as he turned, his eye fell full upon me. Says I to myself, ‘I am 
the first to get polished off;’ and I was right. 

“Do any of you,’ he said, ‘know a young man named “ Felix Ca- 
vanagh ?”’ His eyes were still fixed upon me; I suspected that he knew 
me, and wondered at his having asked the question. 

“*T do, holy father!’ I returned. 

“Then cut his acquaintance for the future,’ he said, solemuly, ‘or 
you may take a long journey with him to a place where the smell of too 
much brimstone may be mightily inconvenient.’ ” 

“ Did he say that?” shouted Cox, in the midst of a violent roar of 
laughter. 

“ As nearly as I can recollect,” returned Cavanagh. “ Don’t interrupt 
me, for I’m getting excited with my story. If he did not say it, he 
meant it; and sure, if it comes so close to it, it must be the same 
thing. 

“Cut his acquaintance,’ said he, ‘for he is a deserter to his bishop, 
his religion, and his God.’ ” 

“Did he put the bishop first ?” asked another. 

“To be sure he did; he knew it was the only chance he had. ‘I ex- 
pel him,’ he said, ‘from the college; I denounce him as a renegade, a 
seducer, and a hypocrite, from the altar; and it’s only out of the respect 
I have for his decent father that I spare him the anathema of the 
Church,’ 

“T was astounded. Still his eyes were fixed like basilisks upon me: cold 
perspirations flowed from my forehead—my brain reeled—my senses 
became stupified. I staggered, and fell to the ground. 

“That day, in disgrace, I left the college and returned to my home. 
Oh, the dread of that return—of meeting with my parents—of con- 
fessing the truth! Yet, what could Ido? Sooner or later it must be 
exposed ; and who more fit for the office than their conscience-stricken, 
humiliated son? 


“ Well, to make a long story short, and pass over unpleasant details, the 
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‘matter was soldered up in some tinkering style, and Felix Cavanagh was 
once'more a guest beneath the paternal roof. It was a severe blow to 
my father—not so to my mother; she half rejoiced at the idea of one 
day becoming a grandmother. Yet was there less chance of that now 
than ever; for Mary had evidently been as false to me as Deliah was to 
her Sampson. She had betrayed me, and to the bishops. She had jilted 
me, and in the face of day I cursed her with my tongue, and loved her in 
my heart. Exactly a fortnight following my expulsion, a small parcel, 
directed to me, was delivered at our house. The handwriting, the clear 
up-strokes, and the angular t’s, the ‘x’ in the ‘Felix,’ and ‘C’ in the 
‘Cavanagh,’ were all familiar to my eyes. With a cry of rapture I tore 
open the packet. Death to my hopes! It contained nothing ‘save a 
eorner of a bride’s cake. I flung it from me in disgust. Insult had been 
heaped upon injury—the false Siren had wooed me to my destruction! I 
foreswore the sex for ever, neglected my budding whiskers, and in the 
depth of my misery resigned myself to composing epitaphs and writing 
Two days afterwards my mother found the piece of cake ; she 
cut it, begged of me to think no more of Mary, but to eat a part of her 
present, and be thankful for my riddance from so volatile and unfeeling a 
woman. The advice was wholesome: I adopted it; so, thrusting a 
corner of the cake into my mouth, I attempted to masticate that pledge 
of unfaithfulness. I could not do it; it appeared too tough. Something, 
evidently not made of wheat and sugar-plums, rested between my teeth. 
I withdrew it, and, to my utter amazement, rolled together tightly amidst 
the currants and sweets I found the last letter I had written to the 
bishop, upon the day when I asked Mary to elope with me.” 

“‘ How came it there?” demanded one. 

“The simplest way in the world. In directing my letters, I sent my 
love-tale to the bishop, and my opinion of Mary to my sweetheart. She 
thought me cruel, false, and unprincipled, and in the heat of her resent- 
ment committed a species of moral suicide, by discarding her Felix, and 
flinging herself away upon an attorney. Such is my melancholy history; 
and these are the reasons why I am neither a husband nor a priest.” 

“ But how came you on the road?” asked Cox. 

“Oh, easy enough. I entered as clerk into an extensive distillery, 
and was soon promoted to the position of my employer's representative. 
Mine has not been an idle life; for the thirty years that have been 
employed in making a grandmother of my Mary have borne witness to 
or rane desire to be as merry in my autumn as you see me now; and 
whilst they have been busily employed in rolling their rounds, I have 

somehow or other contrived to roll round with them.” 


When Mr. Cavanagh had concluded the story of his love and his mis- 
fortune our party broke up—some for the theatre—some for the smoking- 
room, and others for the Royal Shades Hotel, in Grafton-street. To the 
latter place of public resort Mr. Cox determined, in company of one or 
two of our brethren, to adjourn; and, as I had often heard it spoken of 
in London as the favourite haunt of Ireland’s warmest-hearted sons, I 
accepted his invitation to make one of their party, and soon found myself 


seated beneath its elevated roof. 
* * * * * 
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THE TWIN CASTLES OF THE CRIMEA, MANGUP KALAH 
AND JUFUD KALAH. 


A PRECIPITOUS limestone range extends nearly east and west in advance 
of the loftier Taurian chain and parallel to the sea-range, from beyond 
the now well-known Tchernaya, across the Balbek, the Katcha, and the 
Alma, to the Salghir—the river of Simpheropol. The whole of the in- 
tervening country is intersected by picturesque ravines and lovely valleys, 
watered by clear mountain streams ; their banks are highly cultivated, 
and frequent tufted groves betray the existence of villages which they 
conceal. 

This well-watered and wooded northern slope of the Taurie chain, so 
deeply cut by ravines, was known in ancient times by the name of Dorus, 

woody region, and Klimata, the rocky region. To these names 
sueceeded that of Gothie, having for capital Mangothia, now called 
Mangup Kalah. The Goths were the preponderating people after the 
Tauro-Seythians and the Alains, from the middle of the second cent 
of our era up to the end of the fifteenth, and their descendants—a hardy, 
hospitable race—very different from the Tartars of the plains—still 
cling, with the tenacity of an expiring race, to their antique mountain 

omes. 

The primitive Tauri, known to Homer as the Lestrigons, who made 
Balaklava their chief port, particularly affected grotto dwellings. This 
is particularly seen at In Kirman, at Teherkess Kirman, at Tapah Kir- 
man, and in other places, Wherever the greensand, which lends itself 
so readily by its softness to excavation, crops out in the shape of cliffs 
or precipices in the Crimea, it is pierced with grottos. 

The Tauro-Scythians, who succeeded to the Tauri-Lestrigons, had their 
capital at Kirman-jik, “the Little Castle,” the ruins of which still stand 
on an isolated rock washed by the waters of the Salghir, not far from 
Simpheropol. Attacked by the generals of Mithridates, Skilouros and 
his sons, fifty in number, according to Possidonius, and eighty, according 
to Apollonius, strengthened their position by establishing strong places, 
chiefly excavated where the valleys terminate abruptly over the steppe. 
Such was the origin of the strongholds of Kirkor, now Jufud Kalah, 
of Chabus, now Mangup, of Neapolis, now Kirman-jik, and of the other 
cave-fortresses before alluded to. 

The Romans followed the Pontic kings, the Alains the Romans, and 
the Goths the Alains. In the time of Justinian, who founded the two 
castles of Alouston and Girzubita (Alushta and Ursuf), the Goths were 
chiefly confined to the district in question, which Procopius significantly 
describes (“ De Bello Gothico,” t. iv. cap. 4) under the name of Doru, 
or Dorus, wood or wooded. Wishing to protect this particular region, 
the Byzantine emperor had long walls constructed at the same point as 
the Tauri had excavated their rock-fastnesses, that is to say, at the exit 
of the valleys into the steppe. 


It will be of the highest strategical importance, in the case of such 
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208 THE TWIN CASTLES OF THE CRIMEA, 
military movements as must inevitably ensue in this particular region, 
to be perfectly master of the configuration of the country that inter- 
venes between Sebastopol and Simpheropol. This region is, we see, 
composed of the valleys of five rivers, the Tchernaya, the Balbek, the 
Katcha, the Alma, and the Salghir, open in the lower part of their 
course, but confined within narrow wooded or rocky valleys and ravines 
in their upper mountainous origin, and the two districts being abruptly 
separated by a line more or less distinct of rocky precipices. The defences 
of Justinian were neither more nor less than the series of fortifications 
which are found perched upon the tops of these precipices, and of which 
Mangup and Jufud Kalahs are the most remarkable. They comprised, 
however, also the strongholds of In Kirman, Castle of Caves; Tcherkess 
Kirman, Castle of the Circassians ; Katchi Kalah, or Kaléne, Castle of 
the Katcha; Tapah Kirman, Castle on the Mound; Kirman-jik, “ Little 
Castle,” which, with the before-mentioned Mangothia (Mangup Kalah) 
and Jufud Kalah, were all founded upon the sites of the old grotto-fast- 
nesses of the Tauro-Scythians, and like them closed the gigantic portals 
by which the men of the steppe could pass thence into the upper rocky 
and woody country. Constantine Porphyrogenetes calls them the Castles 
of Klimata, by which the Chersonites kept the Patzinakes (Petchenegues) 
of the steppe at bay. This line of defence, described by Procopius in the 
middle of the sixth century, by Theophanes and Nicophorus in the eighth, 
by Constantine Porphyrogenetes in the tenth, is again alluded to by 
Rubruquis in 1253. 

Dr. Anthony Grant, archdeacon of St. Albans, in his recently-published 
“ Historical Sketch of the Crimea,” a delightful little book, but more 
remarkable for the author’s intimacy with classical than with Oriental 
literature, identifies the Khazars, or Chazares, of whom we have spoken 
in the notices of the Bosphorian kingdom, with the Tcherkesh, or Cir- 
cassians ; and he says Kertch is only a corruption of the Tartar form of 
the word Circassia. This identification is not corroborated by Oriental 
writers. The Georgian chronicles identify the Khazars with the Scythians; 
and Masudi in the tenth century, and Abu-l-feda in the thirteenth, called 
the Mingrelians Kadsariah. History tells us that many of the Khazars 
adopted the Jewish religion. As to Kertch, it is a mere corruption of 
Gherseti, or Ghirsiti, the Turkish name of the castle which the geogra- 
owe of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries called Bospro, Vospro, and 

andico. 

Some Circassians did, however, establish themselves in the Crimea at the 
time of the Tartar domination in the early part of the fifteenth century, 
and they have left reminiscences of their sojourn in the country in the 
name of Kabarta, that of their tribe, given to a village and the lower 
region of the Balbek ; in that of Tcherkess-tus, given to the plain between 
the Balbek and the Katcha; and in that of Tcherkess Kirman, given to 
the castle which served to them as a place of refuge, and which was 
founded, like the other castles in the same region, upon the site of one of 
the cave-fortresses of the Tauri. 

The castle of Mangup, to which so many interesting historical remi- 
niscences attach themselves, is situated upon a rock, nigh a thousand feet 

in elevation, in the upper valley of the Balbek, “ that lovely valley,” 
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MANGUP KALAH AND JUFUD KALAH. 209 
Scott calls it, “ ravishing in its fresh and laughing beauty.” Passing 
through several secluded and charmingly-situated mountain villages, 
“‘we thence passed,” says the same traveller, “ over hills and through 
dells that ‘ Cuyp’ or ‘ Claude’ would have gloried in painting; until 
at length we stood before the grand, the astounding ruins of the fortress- 
town of Mangup Kalah. 

‘We had been delighted with In Kirman and Jufud Kalah, but 
about this new object of interest there was something so full of awe and 
majesty—something so imposingly magnificent and forlornly wild—that 
it elicited strange mixed feelings of sorrowful astonishment and pitying 
admiration.” 

“Our road lay to the eastward,” Mr. Oliphant writes, “of that by 
which we had come from Sebastopol, and in a few hours we re-entered 
the lonely vale of Balbek, just where it emerged from the mountains; and 
following the bed of the stream, wound fhrough rich gardens, between 
lofty precipices, until we reached the base of the noble hill that ter- 
minates the glen, and looking up at the ruined walls that crown it, per- 
ceived that this was, indeed, the celebrated fortress of Mangup Kalah.” 

Among the villages at the foot of the rock is Karales—a romantic 
spot, with a deliciously cold spring of water, and a country palace belong- 
ing to the Princess Adel Bey. 

If any of the gallant’, as well as gal'lant, officers of the allied army 
pass hence on their way to Mangup Kalah, it is as well that they should 
know that the three daughters of the Tartar princess are described by 
Madame Hommaire de Hell as being of such surpassing beauty as to be 
perfectly indescribable ! 

“ T was struck dumb,” writes the lady-traveller, “ with surprise and 
admiration by a most brilliant apparition. “Imagine, reader, the most 
exquisite sultanas of whom poetry and painting have ever tried to convey 
an idea, and still your conception will fall short of the enchanting models 
I had then before me. There were three of them, all equally beautiful 
and graceful. Two were clad in tunics of crimson brocade, adorned in 
front with broad gold lace. The tunics were open, and disclosed beneath 
them Cashmere robes with very tight sleeves, terminating in gold fringes. 
The youngest wore a tunic of azure blue brocade, with silver ornaments : 
this was the only difference between her dress and that of her sisters. 
All three had magnificent black hair escaping in countless tresses from a 
fez of silver filagree, set like a diadem over their ivory foreheads ; ‘they 
er gold embroidered slippers, and wide trousers drawn close at the 
ankle, 

“Thad never beheld skins so dazzlingly fair, eyelashes so long, or so 
delicate a bloom of youth. ‘The calm repose that sat on the countenances 
of these lovely creatures had never been disturbed by any profane glance. 
No look but their mother’s had ever told them that they were beautiful ; 
and this thought gave them an inexpressible charm in my eyes.” Surely 
it will not need such a thought to ensure the fair Tartar maids the pro- 
tection of every true man who may be led by the fate of arms into the 
lovely valley of the Balbek, with its still more lovely living treasures. 

Two tremendous ravines torn in the flank of the mountain which sup- 


ports the crypts and walls of Mangup, have broken it up into three great 
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romontories, which present steep precipices on all sides, their summits 
| ae upon a level with the rest of the mountain. The only practicable 
approach is through one of these ravines, called Kapu Darah, or the 
Valley of the Gate. It lies between the central promontory and the one 
to the west, which, although clothed with pines, has received, no doubt 
not without reason, the significant name of Alli Burnu—the Cape of 
‘Tempests. 

The pass itself is defended by a thick stone crenelated wall, built across 
the chasm and the bed of the mountain torrent, and strengthened by four 
towers, three of which are square and one semicircular, but all alike 
ruinous, and tree and ivy-clad—picturesque ruins in the midst of the 
vestiges of fruit-trees and ornamental plants cherished by a now bygone 
people—the ever memorable Goths. 

The gateway of olden times lay at the — of the wall, close to 
the rock; but recent visitors appear to have all followed the bed of the 
torrent which leads past the Karaite, or Jewish Cemetery, within which 
are a great number of the bicorn, or two-horned tombs, of the same de- 
scription as at Jufud Kalah, and which denote a lengthened residence, 
some of them bearing marks of considerable antiquity. The oldest 
among them bears date 5034 (a.p. 1274). The part of the ravine in 
which this cemetery is enclosed by the wall and towers is called the 
Tabanah Darah, or Valley of Tanners, and up to the year 1800 a few 
families of Karaite, or Karaim Jews, still followed that profession in this 
spot, but no living being now tenants the ruins of Mangup. 

Cavernous recesses, which, as usual, have served at various epochs as 
rock-dwellings, places of refuge and defence, places of prayer from perse- 
cution, and as sepulchral grottos, rise in three tiers above this valley, at 
the foot of which is a beautiful spring and reservoir, affording a plentiful 
supply of water, and where, in Pallas’s time, was a Tartar inscription, 
with ‘the date 953 of the Hegira (a.p. 1546). Passing another gap, 
fortified like the first, the full extent of the deserted town and its utter 
desolation bursts upon the visitor. There is, indeed, very little left of 
the massive buildings which once adorned this famous town, except the 
foundations. It is a work of difficulty to pick a way through the maze 
of ruins which are scattered-around. ‘ Mouldering and crumbling ruins,” 
says Scott, “struck the eye in every direction, over which a profound 
and unnatural silence reigned. This place, heretofore teeming with life 
and the active passions of man, was nothing now but a blank and dreary 
solitude, and we almost felt like intruders within some sacred precincts, 
so deep and solemn was the stillness.” 

A few Turkish tombs lead the way to a little edifice, somewhat less ill- 
treated than the rest. It is a Greek chapel, in the same style as those 
on the coast of the Crimea; and M. Dubois de Montpereux says he could 
still distinguish traces of paintings on the walls. This Kilissa is sur- 
rounded by Greek tombs, consisting of a sarcophagus, with a small tower 
in front. The doors that usually open at the base of these towers are 
wanting in many. These tombs were, in the majority of instances, broken 
down, while the stone turbans of the Turks, also scattered around in the 
same vicinity, indicated that some sacrilegious hands had been equally 
unsparing of the Christian’s and the Moslem’s graves. 
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A little to the left of the church are the ruins of a mosque, and the 
foundations can also be traced of what was once a synagogue of Karaite 
Jews, which Muravief Apostol describes as existing Mt this spot. 

Beyond the ruins of the town, from which it is separated by a third 
wall of great strength, and battlemented, stands the citadel, on the blunt 
point of the promontory, surrounded on all other sides by fearful preci- 
pices, nearly a thousand perpendicular feet in depth. 

Built into this wall, which forms its back, is a handsome palace over 
looking the citadel, but having no opening on the opposite side. It is 
two stories high, of solid masonry, and ornamented with bas-reliefs.. 
Some of the windows Scott describes as very curious, being square-headed 
externally, while they consist of pointed arches within. Dubois de Mont- 
pereux considered style of ornamentation of this palace to betray 
a decided Armenian taste, and he explains how such a style should be 
met with in a relic of the Gothic princes of Mangup, by the emigration 
of Armenians which took place from Ani at the epoch of the great 
earthquakes in the middle of the fourteenth century, and the employment 
of their workmen, who exceeded their contemporaries and neighbours in 
artistic skill, The pyramidal distribution of the windows of the second 
story reminded the same archzologist of the Burgundian houses of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. A terrace runs the whole 
length of the fagade, and in its perfect state it must have been alike a 
handsome, well-placed, and imposing edifice. 

Martin Bronovius alludes to this palace in his “ Description of Tar- 
tary.” “ Eighteen years,” he says, “after having been taken by the Turks, 
as the Greek Christians relate, Mangup was totally destroyed by a 
frightful and sudden fire that broke out. Few buildings of any import 
escaped except the Acropolis (superior arx); in which is a handsome 
gateway decorated with marble, having Greek inscriptions and a lofty 
stone mansion. It is in this mansion that the Khans, in their bar- 
barian rage, have several times caused the ambassadors of the Muscovites 
to be imprisoned, and have had them kept in the most rigid con- 
finement.” 

Amongst these ambassadors here alluded to was Athanasius Nagof, 
who, being in 1569 at Pasha Kasim’s, in Kaffa, was taken away by the 
order of Doulet Guerai to Mangup, where ine and his followers were 
placed under the strictest “ surveillance.” In 1572, Basilius Griaznoi, a 
favourite of Ivan the Terrible, was made prisoner on the borders of the 
Molotehna by the Tartars of the Crimea, and he was imprisoned at 
Mangup. His bitter complaints were of no avail in shortening his cap- 
tivity; he was not set at liberty till 1577. 

This palace of the Gothic Princes of Mangup had, however, been the 
seene before this of more pacific events. Isaik (Isaac), Prince of Mangup, 
received there, in 1474, the ambassador of Jean III., Basilovitz, Gran 
Duke of Russia, who was sent to ask his daughter in marriage for his 
son Jean Ivanovitch. The year following, a second ambassador came to 
institute further inquiries as to what dowry would be given with the 
princess. This took place but a short time before the castle was taken 
by the Turks, 

The interior of the Acropolis is covered with the traces of other build- 
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ings. Amongst these, De Montpereux had great difficulty in fixing 
even for a site of the once superb churches of Saint Constantine and 
Saint George, described by Bronovius as destroyed by the conflagration 
before alluded to. j 

Mangup had also, like In Kirman and other strongholds that date back 
to the Taurian times, its grotto city. But the grottos of Mangup are 
larger, and present evidences of higher art than those of In Kirman, of 
Katchi Kalah, and of Tapah Kirman. Most of them are excavated in 
one or two stages, and they are reached by stairs cut in the face of the 
rock, and which lead to open terraces or galleries on the side of the 
precipice. Adventurous travellers have found a visit to these cavernous 
abodes to be rather trying to the nerves. M. de Hell describes the 
descent as both difficult and dangerous. Scott says, “the brain quite 
reeled at the thought of traversing these little ledges, more adapted for 
the perching-places of birds than the passages of men.” And Oliphant 
adds his testimony to the fact, that “the work of exploring required 
nerves rather stronger than people who inhabit houses instead of eagles’ 
nests usually possess, and the steps hewn out of the face of the giddy 
cliff were more picturesque to look at than agreeable to traverse.” ‘ Es- 
calier effrayant sans garde-fou,” says Dubois de Montpereux. 

The first range of crypts which faces the south overlooks the valley of 
apple-trees (Almalik Darah), and they command a splendid view of the 
Taurian chain and of the wooded valleys of its northern slope; but none 
are so large as the grottos that are met with at the promontory of the 
Acropolis. These are so placed as to enjoy a magnificent view of the 
valley of Kodjasala, and of the great mass of mountains that encompass 
the horizon to the south-east. The size of these crypts, their arrange- 
ment, and the accessories by which they were accompanied, led De 
Montpereux to feel satisfied that they must have belonged to a chief or 
a king of the Tauri. 

From one of these chambers, of which he tremblingly approached 
the aperture which had once served as a window, but was now broken 
away to a level with the floor, and from the dizzy height at which 
he was thus placed, Oliphant says he gazed over wild ravines and peace- 
ful valleys, and undulating plains. ‘At last I perceived the harbour 
of Sebastopol, with little black specks upon its surface, significant of the 
change which has come over the destinies of this singular country, where 
an impregnable fort has been superseded by an invincible armada, and 
the castellated walls of the Genoese stronghold have given place to the 
three-tiered batteries of a Russian arsenal.” 

“If the ruins of Mangup Kalah,” the same traveller remarks, “ pos- 
sessed no other merit, they serve, at least, as an attraction to mount the 
cliffs upon which they are situated, and the labour of the ascent would 
be amply repaid by the view alone. But when to the beauties of the 
distant landscape we could even add a romantic foreground—when we 


could hide in the mysterious caverns, and look through the jagged clefts 


in the rock as from some prison-window—or, sheltering ourselves under 
an old tower, bring the ruins of the synagogue into the corner of the 
picture—we felt that they themselves formed the greatest charm of the 
view to which they had allured us, and could only regret being obliged 
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so soon to leave a spot thus richly endowed with all that could com. 
pensate to the traveller for the annoyances to be met with in the country 
which it serves to adorn.” 

Hommaire de Hell, “on this mountain wears a 
grand and melancholy character. Desolation has taken it for its domain. 
Nothing meets the eye but ruins, tombs, and a naked soil. And yet, not- 
withstanding the stern aspect of this place, it does not fill the soul with 
the same feelings of painful awe as Jufud Kalah. This is because the 
ancient town of the Karaites, all mutilated as it is by time and events, 
still retains a semblance of existence, and this alliance between life and 
death necessarily impresses the mind with a superstitious dread. At 
Mangup Kalah all human traces have been too long effaced to awaken 
painful thoughts. There one thinks not so much of men as of remote 
epochs, of the great events and numerous revolutions of which this rock 
has been the theatre.” 

The fagade of the fortress has withstood the slow attacks of time, 
though full of cracks, and the lofty walls appear still from a distance to 
protect the interior. Herds of Tartar horses graze in complete freedom 
on the plateau, and drink from a large reservoir supplied by a spring that 
never fails in any season. 

The view from the castle is, we have before observed, very extensive and 
varied. On the one side is the sea, with its islands and capes, its vessels, 
and Sebastopol, which can be distinctly perceived in clear weather. To 
the west, magnificent orchards, vine-clad hills, and broad meadows, inter- 
sected with streams, stretch away as far as the eye can reach in the direc- 
tion of Simpheropol; then, at the foot of the mountain, is the valley of 
Karales, its forests, its rocky girdle, its Tartar village, and the palace of 
the Princess Adel Bey, disclosing its Moorish architecture from behind a 
screen of poplars. 

One thing all travellers are unanimous about, and that is, that the 
history of these fragments of former greatness is shrouded in impene- 
trable obscurity, and many seem to think that this uncertainty which 
envelops them tends to invest them with a mysterious interest peculiar to 
themselves. The labours of more erudite explorers, and of men of sound 
archeological acquirements, have done much to dissipate this veil of 
obscurity. 

The first idea of fortifying by cavernous recesses—mere places of 
refuge on the face of the precipices—cliffs, castellated by nature, and 
placed at the entrance of the great valleys of the Taurian chain, has been 
traced back, with every possible degree of conclusiveness, to the Tauri- 
Lestigonians and Tauro-Scythians. Mangup, there is every reason to 
believe, was one of the chief strongholds of Skilouros, a Tauro-Seythian 
an _— in history, and was also probably the Chabum (xavov) of 

trabo. 

Under the name of Mangothia and of Castron-Gothias it became the 
chief place of the Goths, the place of residence of their princes and dukes, 
and their archiepiscopal city. 

“Vast masses of broken fragments,” writes Archdeacon Grant, “ with 
grey ‘leafy walls, where ruin greenly dwells,’ standing or strewn on the 
a es sides of a scarped hill, mark the spot where the Goths, for 
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214 THE TWIN CASTLES OF THE CRIMEA, 
probably a thousand years, defended themselves against their barbarian 
invaders. It was the capital of a principality afterwards called Gothie, 
and in early times had a bishop. In truth, the readiness with which this 

tribe embraced Christianity, and suffered for it, sets it, in our regard, far 

above many others, such as the Huns, or Tartars, who were capable only 

of remaining pagan or becoming Mahometan. And this old ruin is full 

of Christian memorials. The cells and chambers cut into the face of the 

rock, and reached only by a-descent of giddy steps, formed the retreats 

of this persecuted race. A chapel, too, may still be traced scooped out 

of the solid stone; and in the time of Professor Pallas, half a century ago, 

it still exhibited Christian symbols and images of saints painted on its 

walls, Ata later period it was occupied by the Karaite Jews, whose 

ruined synagogue and desolate cemetery are found hard by. But, though 

utterly deserted, the spot forms one of the most interesting monuments 

in the Crimea, and is unconsciously regarded even by the Tartars with 
the profoundest veneration.” 

The Goths first obtained a bishop from Justinian L., and the seat of 
the metropolis was Mangothia. Before the end of the ninth century, in 
the time of Leo the Philosopher, the bishopric of Gothie was. instituted 
into an archbishopric, the thirty-fourth in point of rank, whilst the 
bishopric of Soudag, which received the same favour, was only the thirty- 
fifth. The archbishopric of Bosporus (Kertch) took precedence of t 
three metropolitan cities of the Crimea, ranking as the twenty-ninth. 

The Genoese preserved by their treaties and conquests a last breath of 
life to this antique Gothie, the rule over which they divided with the 
Dukes of Mangup. Their fall entailed that of Gothie. Kaffa was taken 
the 6th of June, 1475, by the army of Muhammad II. ; Soudak, Bala- 
klava, Theodori (In Kirman), fell the same year; and soon afterwards the 
Turks, having subjected the Tartar tribes, lay siege to Mangup, the re- 
duction of that fortress being essential to the conquest of the Crimea. 

The Dukes of Mangup, two brothers, the last noble representatives of 
the Gothic nation and language, were barbarously slain by the Turks 
when the castle fell into their hands. Mathew of Miéchow, a contempo 
of the event he describes, thus narrates it (I. c. ch. ix.). Martin Bronovius, 
who wrote a century later, says the dukes were uncle and nephew, and of 
the blood of the Emperors of Byzance and Trebizond, and that they were 
taken away to Constantinople, where they were put to death by Selim ; 
—an atiioionn which alone proves the incorrectness of this version of 
the destruction of the last Gothic princes of Mangup.* 

Needless to say that the name, as usual, receives a different orthography 
from every writer. Mathew of Miéchow writes, in 1521, Mankup. 
Martin Bronovius, in 1595, Mancopia and Mangutum. P. Bergeron 
(“ Traité des Tartares,” p. 95) writes Mancop and Manguth, De la 
Motraye (1711), Mancop. Modern travellers, who insist upon a useless 


* Pallas spoke of Mangup as “an ancient Genoese city,” which appears to have 
been the last resort of the Ligurians after they were driven from the coast. But 
more recent researches have brought an accumulation of evidence too strong to 
permit the adoption of this hypothesis, and the fact of two Gothic dukes—inde- 
pendent princes—keeping possession of the mountain stronghold up to the mo- 
ment at which it was captured by the Turks, is placed beyond a dowbt. 
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“9” in all eastern words, call it Mangoup. The first syllable is of interest, 
as filling an important station in our own lan, It is met with in 
the same neighbourhood in Mancastro (Akkerman), in Man Kirman, 
Mangut, and Mangutch, villages in the Crimea, and it also oceurs in 
Kirman, the Tartar synonym of the Turkish Kalah—a castle. The 
second syllable is a mere Turkish corruption of Goth, and may be written 
indifferently, kup, gup, gut, or guth, but not goup. 

To turn from the Castle of the Goths to that of the Jews, there is, 
perhaps, at the present moment, nothing connected with the capital of 
Baktchi-Sarai, or its environs, so remarkable as the fort called Jufud 
Kalah. Passing through the narrow gorge in which the Tartar city 
terminates, the ravine narrows, and is skirted on both sides by pre- 
cipitous hills, worn in one part into a succession of natural bastions, that 
stand out from the rest of the limestone mass like the ruins of a gigantic 
citadel. On the left are some caverns of the Tauro-Scythes—the troglo- 
dytes of the Crimea—now tenanted by gipsies, who sojourn among these. 
fastnesses, and make them resound with their wild cries and songs, while 
the children run naked about the valley. Here the road turns to the 
right, leading through a nirrow defile between two grand mountains, 
and the wanderer suddenly emerges from the deep shadow of precipitous 
cliffs upon a dark, mysterious glen, heavily wooded with majestic oaks 
and beech-trees. 

A winding path dives into its sombre recesses, which are soon found to 
be filled up with a maze of tombstones, formed in the shape of sar- 
cophagi, and covered with Hebrew inscriptions. This is the Crimean 
Jehoshaphat—for centuries the cemetery of the Karaite Jews, who still 
love to lay their bones beside those of thejr ancestors; so that the 
sleeping inhabitants of the valley of Jehoshaphat far outnumber the 
population of Karaites in all the towns of the Crimea put together. 

These touching mementoes of a race who, in whatever part of the 
world they may be scattered, still retain the profoundest veneration for 
the dead, extend for nearly a mile along a lateral valley. The tombs 
are cut in white chalk, and nt a lively contrast in their brightness to 
the dark green of the — and bushes. The most simple are the most 
ancient, and they are cut out like coffins of stone. Others are surmounted, 
like the Greek tombs, by a tower, which, with the Karaites, is repeated 
at both ends. Pallas calls them bicorn, or two-horned tombs. 

At the point where the ravine divides to form on one side the valley 
of Jehoshaphat, on the other that of the Virgin Mary, the rocks descend 
abruptly, and a sharp ridge, in some places overhanging the cliff, forms 
a border to the uppermost terrace. At the same point a richly-decorated 
tomb rises up close by a Tartar madrassah, or college. It consists of a por- 
tico, on each side of which is a maharab, or iman’s pulpit, opening upon @ 
domed building. This is the mausoleum of Mengli Guerai, elected to the 
Khanate by Muhammad IV. in 1478, and who died in 1515. He founded 
the adjacent madrassah, called that of Salachik, which can contain one 
hundred and ten students. The edifice, constructed of stone, is divided 
into little cells, and each cell is supposed to accommodate ten students. 

The caves of the Tauro-Scythes abound in the so-called valley of the. 
Virgin Mary. Several centuries ago, after the Christian Cross had once 
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more supplanted the Crescent in the Crimea, an image of the Virgin was 
discovered in one of these caves. The news of this happy discovery soon 
spread throughout all the neighbourhood, and its fame extended wider 
from year to year. Many came to gaze upon it; miracles were performed, 
which caused the annual crowd of people to become still greater. Pious 
men settled within the cave, which the munificent benefactions of believing 
Christians soon converted into a more habitable chapel. But this also, in 
a short time, became too small to receive the pilgrims who resorted there, 
and they were compelled to contrive an additional building, perched like 
a swallow’s nest upon the rock, and wooden balconies surmounted by a 
gilded cross, glittering from afar, now marks the site of the monastery 
of Uspenskoi, “the convent of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary.” 
The Rev. Mr. Elliott clambered up the flights of rugged steps which 
lead up to this rock-convent, and was rewarded by seeing a long dark 
chapel, supported by columns hewn out of the solid stone, and opening 
into one of the balconies referred to. A lonely monk was at that time 
the only tenant of this religious solitude. Crypts or grotto-dwellings 
are still more numerous on the other side of the ravine, in the face of 
the rock which bears the castle of Jufud Kalah, and a pathway winds 
among these remnants of the ancient Tauro-Scythian city up towards 
the fortress, passing on its way four springs, from whence the water has 
to be carried, at vast expense of labour, to the dwellers in the castle above. 
It is conveyed in long narrow barrels on asses’ backs, and such is the 
difficulty of the road, that no animal can make the journey more than 
twice or thrice in a day. 

Arrived at the summit of the path, a small door leads through a thick 
stone wall and opens upon the principal street of the fortress—narrow, 
and composed of low houses, or Saklis, which are constructed by en- 
closing a square space of ground with stones laid one upon the other 
without any mortar: this they call their dwelling, and they cover a por- 
tion above with poles and wickerwork, and on the top of this they place 
a layer of loam. This is the winter, or bad weather portion of the resi- 
dence. A rude enclosure of this kind is generally described by travellers 
as a low house with doors opening externally, the rooms opening upon @ 
court! There are two hundred of these stone enclosures within the fortress, 
about seventy of which are inhabited, the inhabitants for the most part 
spending the day at Baktchi-Sarai—hence has the place appeared to 
most visitors as almost untenanted. ‘The castle itself, built upon the 
point of a limestone promontory, was defended in the rear by a strong 
wall, which was carried from one precipice to the other. 

The only remarkable building in the place is the synagogue, a plain 
building standing in the only garden within the fort, and where the Feast 
of Tabernacles is held. It contains a very old and interesting manu- 
script version of the Book of Moses, and, Oliphant says, “ some magnifi- | 
cently bound copies of the Old Testament in manuscript.” 

But the most interesting monument of the place is a mausoleum, 
adorned with a graceful portico opening upon two domes, placed the one 
above the other. This turbah, or sepulchral chapel, is consecrated to 
—— the daughter of Tacht-a-Mish Khan, who died in 
A.D. -8. 
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Tradition throws a romantic interest around the memory of this Tartar 

rincess, about whom several different legends exist; in all, however, she 
is represented as young and beautiful, and as having fallen desperately in 
love with an individual objectionable to her father, and to have fled with 
him. The amorous pair Soving been pursued and overtaken, the lover 
was killed, and the fond girl, unable to bear his loss, in the agony of 
despair threw herself from a precipice. 

The father, filled with desolation at the sad fate of his child, had this 
monument erected, and deposited her body therein. The difficulty in 
the conflicting accounts is, to decide whether the gallant was a young 
prince put in possession of Kaptchak, said to have been wrested from 
Tacht-i-Mish by Tamerlane, a young Genoese gentleman, or a Tartar 
Mirza. 

_ The Marquis of Castelnau, who prides himself in being a profound 
critic, and who permits himself, upon the subject of this monument, “ to 
reject all those versions which serve to send the Tartars to sleep, and 
which old women, hereditary chroniclers, will transmit from age to age, 
till the love of the marvellous is extinct,” himself relates* stories to send 
one to sleep standing, anc*in which he mixes up Tamerlane, the capture 
of Kaptchak, a young prince who is favoured by the great Khan, and 
receives the crown won from Tacht-i-Mish; a daughter of the Khan’s, 
young, beautiful, and unfortunate, who loves the usurper of her father’s 
throne ; a father’s reprobation, a marriage, a husband murdered, and a 
frightful massacre whilst Tacht-i-Mish is in pursuit of Tamerlane, who is 
devastating Russia. All this he propounds as historical truth. Kaptchak 
was taken by ‘Tamerlane, according to Sheriffeddin-Ali, in 1376 and 
1395, and the Tartar conqueror died the 15th of February, 1405 ; whilst 
the daughter of Tacht-i-Mish perished, according to the inscription on 
her monument, in 1437 or 1438 of our era—that is, the year of the 
Hegira 841. She must then have been a somewhat antique Sappho 
when she threw herself over the rock of Kirkor, if her loves dated back 
to the epoch of even the second capture of Tacht-i-Mish’s capital by 
Timour the Tartar. 

Other legends relate that the daughter of Tacht-i-Mish fell in love 
with a handsome Genoese youth, but a Tartar Mirza according to others. 
Her father not consenting to the marriage, she fled with her lover. The 
amorous pair took refuge in the lofty castle of Kirkor. The troops sent 
in pursuit not being able to get at them, the lover only fell into their 
hands some time afterwards in consequence of an act of treachery. 
Nanakad-jan, knowing the fate that would befal her husband, resolved 
not to survive him, and in her despair she threw herself from the walls of 
the fortress. The afflicted father had the body of his beloved daughter 
buried within the fortress, and caused the existing monument to be 
erected over her remains. Within is an inscription to the memory of 
the unfortunate Tartar princess; without are Arabic verses taken from 
the Kuran. 

Pallas and Clarke tell us that Kirkor, the old name of Jufud Kalah, 
was in possession of the Genoese when Nanakad-jan and her lover took 


* Le Marquis de Castelnau, Essai sur la Nouvelle Russie, &c., iii. p. 182. 
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refuge there. But this fact is by no means substantiated. The most 
ancient author who mentions Kirkor is Abu-l-feda (1341), who calls it 
Kerkri, and says it was inhabited by the As, a people of the Caucasus, 
who have left their name to the Sea of Asof, or Azov. In 1396 we hear 
of a Khan of Kirkel fighting on the banks of the Don against Vitovt, 
Grand-Duke of Lithuania. Towards the year 1400, Kirkor was the 
capital of the Khans of the Crimea, and it must apparently have con- 
tinued in their power when the monument of the Tartar princess was 
erected thirty-seven years afterwards. The ambassador of the Venetian 
Republic, Ambrose Contarini, emissary to Usun-Khan, King of Persia, 
tells us that during his residence at Kaffa, in 1474, the Khan of the Crimea 
resided in the fortress of Kerker. 

At the time of the fall of the Genoese, in 1475, Mengli Guerai Khan 
was residing at Kirkor, and it was he who, at or about the same time, 
came down into the valley of Baktchi-Sarai, and founded there the 
palace of the Khans with the iron gateway, to the inscriptions upon 
which we have before referred when describing the sumptuous palace of 
the Khans of the Crimea. It does not appear that the Genoese were 
ever masters of Kirkor, for, had they been sc; they would not have lost 
it till after the fall of Kaffa in 1475. 

The name of Jufud Kalah was not in use till the end of the seventeenth 
century, when the Jewish population had taken the place of the Tartars. 
The modern name, which is generally and erroneously written Tehufut 
and Tchoufout Kale, is itself a Turkish corruption from the Arabic 
Juhud, a term applied to infidels, and derived from Juhd, denying. In 
this instance the term is appropriated to the Jews; and so distinctly is it 
recognised as a term of reproach, that Jufud Kalah is sometimes translated 
“ The Fort of the Rogues.” The Jews themselves only use the olden name 
of the place, Kirkor. 

These Karaite, or Karaim Jews, dwellers in the fortress of Jufud 
Kalah, form a sect entirely distinct from the great mass of Hebrews 
seattered ever the world. Their existence here, as a body politic and 
religious, not only maintaining their own peculiar usages, but governed 
by their own laws, is a very remarkable fact, and has attracted the 
notice of the Russian government as well as of men of learning. From 
a number of documents laid before the Historical Society of Odessa 
by Mr. Firkowitsch, it appears that the most ancient Karaite monument 
of the Crimea yet discovered goes as far back as a.p. 640. The oldest 
epitaph is on the tomb of Isaac Sangari, in the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
and bears the date of a.m. 4727, which is 767 of our era: thus showing 
that they lived at Kirkor nearly eleven hundred years ago. 

According to the Rev. Mr. Elliott, they take their name from the 
Hebrew word Kara, signifying Scripture, because they adhere exclusively 
to the letter of the Bible, rejecting the Talmud and the interpretations of 
the Rabbis. According to Oliphant, they derive their name from Kara, — 
black, and ite, dog, in Arabic! 

According to some, they never were Talmudists, and can no more be 
regarded as a Jewish sect which has separated from the mother country, 
than the Chaldee or Nestorian Christians can be called Protestants, never 
having recognised the Roman supremacy. According to others, their 
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ion ‘from the Talmudists dates several centuries back before our 
Saviour. The Rabbinists, however, pretend that the sect dates no further 
back than the year 750 of J.c. 

According to the Karaites themselves, they existed as a distinct sect 
under the name of “the Company of the Son of Judah,” before the de- 
struction of the first temple; and it was only in later days that they were 
called Karaites, to distinguish them from the Rabbinists. Their hi ~ 
is marked by three great epochs: first, the year 106 B.c., in whi 
Simeon Ben Chetak, driven to Alexandria to avoid the persecution 
directed by Alexander Janneus against the wise men of his country, re- 
turned to Jerusalem after the danger was past, and began to disseminate 
his doctrines; secondly, a.p. 750, when Anan was their chief at Babylon; 
thirdly, the year (in the fifteenth century) in which Heleliah Ben Don 
Davis went from Lisbon to Constantinople in order to effect a coalition 
between the Karaites and Rabbinists, but, failing in his project, gave 
them a code of laws, which, with the Adareth (a moral work much 
esteemed among them), formed the basis of their institutions. 

Koch, who has devoted much attention to the Jews who had settled 
in Armenia and the Tra>»-Caucasian districts, as well as to the east of the 
Caucasian range, especially in Daghestan, long before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, argues that the Karaites are descended from the Jews who 
were led into the Babylonian captivity, and who did not return to their 
own country, but who were still in constant communication with their 
countrymen after their return to Palestine. This view of the case, which 
applies itself still more forcibly to the ancient Jewish colonies in Kurdis- 
tan and what was once Assyria Proper, is a far more rational view of the 
dispersion of the lost tribes than that entertained by some visionary 
theorists of their being converted into Chaldees (Nestorians) or Affghans, 
or to have wandered even into the New World! 

The doctrine of the Talmud was chiefly framed in the schools of 
Tiberius and Babylon, between the fifth and eighth centuries, accordi 
to the Jewish calendar. It took deeper root year by year, and at len 
was effectually established. In this manner the worship of the Talmudists 
naturally became more estranged from that of the Jews living in Kurdistan, 
Armenia, and the Caucasus, the more these last remained true to primi- 
tive Judaism, which is equally applicable to all the adherents of the Old 
Testament, who, before the introduction of the Talmud, were no longer 
connected with their countrymen. Thus a large number of Jews resident 
in China likewise know nothing about the Talmud. 

A portion of the Jews in Armenia and in the Caucasus became 
acquainted with the Talmud only at a very late period, and received it 
through the repeated exertions of their brethren in Constantinople. A 
violent contest arose among the Caucasian Jews on the introduction of 
the Talmud ; those who remained faithful to their belief were compelled 
to emigrate, and they took refuge in the Crimea, where, as we have seen 
from data derived from existing monuments, their fellow-believers had 
dwelt ever since the year B.c. 640. 

The Karaites are small in stature, their head is spherical, their face 
full and round, without the usual sharp outline of feature of other Jews. 
Their round eyes have a dark ring, which is hardly distinguishable from 
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the pupil; the mouth is particularly small, and the chin hardly advances 
at all; the hair is black, and the beard scanty. In their dress they differ 
very little, if at all, from the Tartars ; and, according to Baron von Hax- 
thausen, their language is a Tartar dialect, more generally spoken in the 
East, namely, Jagatai or Dshagatai. They generally live by trade, and 
have their booths for work and for sale in Baktchi Sarai. They are 
industrious and prosperous, and, what is more remarkable, renowned for 
their fidelity, truthfulness, and honesty. 

As Muhammadans are permitted four wives, so also are the Karaites, 
but they are said seldom to avail themselves of the privilege. During the 
harvest months they have only one feast-day, while the Talmudists have 
two. They are said by some to hold certain of the doctrines of the Sad- 
ducees, whilst others aver that they have handed down the heterodoxies 
of the Samaritans, and that they deny all Scripture except the Penta- 
teuch. Both assertions are probably alike incorrect, and have had their 
origin in their keeping the rest of the Sacred Scriptures apart from the 
Books of Moses. They hold the Jewish faith in much purity and sim- 
plicity, and allow no fire to be seen in their town on the Sabbath, neither 
for light, warmth, culinary purposes, nor even for smoking,—though it is 
well known the Talmudists find little difficulty in evading the Levitical 
eer There are also minor points of difference between the two 

sraelitish parties in the Liturgy—the regulation of food, and the degrees 
of affinity that oppose marriage. Their civil laws also present some dis- 
tinctive characters. 

It must not be supposed that the Karaite Jews are confined to the 
castle of Kirkor. They are found in small numbers in Turkey, Syria, 
Egypt, India, the Caucasus, and Russia. Many hundreds are established 
as merchants in Odessa, where they enjoy a similar high character for 
honesty and general probity. These qualities have gained them privi- 
leges and exemptions wherever they have settled, and under all rulers: 
in the Crimea, under the Tartar Khans and Russian generals; in Gallicia 
and in Poland. They had once a settlement in Spain, but they were 
driven thence in the twelfth century by the intrigues of the Rabbinists, 
who, though they heartily detest a Christian, have yet a saying, that, if 
one of their number saw a disciple of the ‘‘ Man of Nazareth” drowning, 
it would be his duty to make a bridge of a Karaite’s body to save the 
Christian’s life. 
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THE BALTIC AND THE BLACK SEA. 


AFTER long waiting, a blow has been struck in the Baltic 
which will arouse all Russia to a sense of insecurity in that 
quarter, which both last year’s operations and those hitherto of the 

resent season had failed todo. True that Bomarsund had been 
, oom and that Captains Yelverton and Vansittart have suc- 
cessively bombarded all the forts of South Finland between 
Wiborg and Helsingfors—Fredericksham, Kotka, and Swartholm 
—but so long as the great strongholds of Sweaborg and Cronstadt 
remained untouched, Russia looked upon herself as invincible, and 
the Scandinavian and northern German states held her as unas- 
sailable. The successful assault upon Sweaborg will have done 
much to dispel this illusion. It is not alone that it is the crowning 
result of our operations on the south coast of Finland, or that the 
third naval fortress in the Russian Empire has been humbled—it 
is that such success has demonstrated to all that there is nothing 
Russian in the Baltic or the Black Seas that our armaments cannot, 
by some means or other, and at one time or other, reach; and that 
even if the fall of Sebastopol should be postponed beyond the pre- 
sent year, which is more than doubtful, or that of Cronstadt, which 
is more likely, still the nation will now feel that the doom of both 
of these great naval and military strongholds is sealed. Whether 
Russia will admit the moral argument of the defeat, or will in her 
obstinacy await the successive destruction of all her strongholds, 
still this event brings us much nearer to peace and security, and 
for the first time since the battle of the Alma we have once more 
a glimmering twilight of that day when Europe shall feel itself re- 
lieved from the incubus of Russian domination. 

It is true that Sweaborg cannot be classed with Cronstadt for 
strength, or Sebastopol for importance. Its defences are not of 
the same character as those which protect the mouth of the Neva 
and the approaches to St. Petersburg. The approach is by 
channels of sufficient depth and width, but dowel granite rocks 
everywhere covered with, or hewn out with, batteries. As to the 
value set by the Russians on the place, on the one hand, it appears 
they took advantage of the winter to convey to Cronstadt the few 
vessels of war seen last year at Sweaborg ; and, on the other hand, 
they have employed the interval in strengthening to the utmost 
the fortifications which have just been so summarily overreached. 
But with new means at our disposal—not until after plenty of 
wrangling for them—the achievement which appeared hopeless last 
year to Sir Charles Napier, and too formidable to be attempted by 


the allied fleets, has this year proved of easy accomplishment to 
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Admiral Dundas and his brave companions. It appears for once, 
that, with proper gun-boats at our disposal, and that with a proper 
disposition of the fleet, and above all, by keeping a proper distance, 
wood can compete with granite, and even gain the es The 
moral results of such an experience are incalculable. Nothing 
can prevent every thinking mind, in the fleet or at home, rushing 
to the conclusion that what can be done in one place can be done 
in another. Then again, without calling in question the un- 
daunted gallantry of the Allies, who would almost rather enter 
into an engagement that promised sanguinary results than other- 
wise, still the slight loss experienced in the attack upon Sweaborg 
must have some weight with them, and we cannot but fancy, that 
whatever orders Admiral Dundas may have received to conclude 
his summer campaign in the Baltic by a triumphant exhibition at 
Sweaborg, just as Sir Charles Napier did at Bomarsund, that both 
officers and men will feel henaiens so elated, that they will find 


their appetites irresistibly whetted for a touch at the shipping 
arsenals and stores of Cronstadt ere they leave the inhospitable 
shores of the Baltic. 

The week previous to the attack upon Sweaborg was one of 
great excitement in the fleet. The anticipation of a really serious 
engagement kept every one alive. Every vessel completed its 
cargo of shot and shell amidst feelings of anxiety difficult to 


describe. Marine artillery were sent from the ships for service in 
the mortar-vessels. On the 4th of August, the fleet having been 
strengthened by the arrival of two more French gun-boats, a 
general signal was made to get up steam with slow speed—the gun- 
boats to tow the mortar-vessels—but the barometer falling, and a 
heavy gale coming on from the westward, the attack was neces- 
sarily postponed. This little contretemps was the cause that a 
wearied, disappointed, and discordant parliament broke up; and a 
dispirited ministry, unequal to the magnitude of the occasion, 
retired temporarily from their public labours without the arrival of 
happy tidings borne by the refreshing breezes of the Baltic, and 
with the just reproaches of one who has been personally engaged 
in the war at the discrepancy which exists between our po mn 
and our army, between our means and resources and our efficiency, 
our discreditable position as a mere auxiliary force in the Crimea, 
and at the manifest want of real vigour exhibited throughout in 
the conduct of the war, still ringing in their bewildered, humili- 
ated ears. 

At length, at half-past nine on the morning of the 6th of August, 
a general signal was made to set sail, and the allied fleet, consisting 
of seventeen English men-of-war, fifteen gun-boats, and sixteen 
mortar-vessels; two French men-of-war, six gun-boats, and five 
mortar-vessels, left Nargen, and anchored the same night among the 
islands, about five miles from Helsingfors. It is on these islands 
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that the so-called fortress of Sweaborg, or of the Six Castles, is 
situated. The granite islands that are fortified lie only a mile or so 
in advance of Helsingfors, and defend its approaches. They are 
mere rocks, connected together by strong fortifications, and in the 
centre is situated the port where the Russian flotilla is placed. 
The largest of the rocks is called Vargon, and on it is the 
residence of the governor, which has a little garden formed of 
mould brought from the mainland, and connected with which is 
also a large cistern, in which large quantities of snow are heaped 
in winter, to supply the garrison with water in summer. These 
islands flank each other, and all have the granite cut perpendicu- 
larly to a height of from thirty to forty feet. The only passage by 
which the roadstead of Helsingfors can be reached winds alo 
these formidable rock fortifications, which were armed with nearly 
a thousand guns of large calibre. 

These forts of Sweaborg fell into the possession of Russia with 
the grand duchy of Finland, for, unlike Helsingfors, which was 
first regularly fortified by the late Emperors Alexander and 
Nicholas, Sweaborg had been a place of considerable strength 
under the Swedes. General Ehrenfwald, an able Swedish officer, 
considering that these islands might be rendered a formidable 
stronghold, and enable Sweden to maintain her power in the Baltic 
in spite of the ambitious désigns of Russia, projected the plan of 
their fortification. The works were commenced in 1748, but were 
not completely finished when acquired by the Russians, who have 
continued making improvements, and devising every means of ren- 
dering the place impregnable. They say, “ the Swedes began, but 
we finished the Gibraltar of the North.” The works were stupen- 
dous. The batteries, which commenced on a level with the water, 
rose in tiers one above another, mounted, as we have said, with 
nearly a thousand guns. ‘The citadel of this island fortress is 
Wargon, or Wolf’s Island, and the Russians declared it to be 
bomb-proof. Within this fort lies the body of the Swedish general 
Ehrenfwald, the founder of the place. Behind this citadel the 
Swedes also constructed a dry dock, capable of containing eleven 
or twelve frigates, which has been completely hollowed out of solid 
rock. At the extremity of this dock is a basin, two hundred feet 
square, closed at each end with sluice-gates, which serve for the 
entrance and exit of frigates, and for repairing and rebuilding ships. 
Since last year the Russians had strengthened the casemated 
granite batteries by earthworks at various points; but Sweaborg 
was already a mass of walls and guns, and little remained to be 


done except to secure the flanking positions on the larger islands 
and the main. 

This formidable island fortress was attacked on the morning of 
the 9th of August, the mortar-vessels and the gun-boats com- 
mencing the bombardment at a on of 2500 yards, or nearly 
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two English miles. The bombardment, with intervals, did not 
entirely cease till the morning of the 11th, and hence lasted some 
forty-five hours; and although during the whole of that time the 
allied fleets remained in position more or less within gun-shot 
distance of the Russian batteries, yet our loss was trifling in men, 
and nothing whatever in matériel, not a ship or a boat sunk or 
disabled. It is to be observed that the fleet was not engaged in 
the bombardment of Sweaborg, nor was even the whole of the 
fleet present. The Cronstadt fleet, the Riga cruisers, and the Gulf 
of Bothnia ships, were left intact, and no concentration of forces 
took place. Even the Calcutta was left at Nargen, and the suc- 
cess is to be solely attributed to the before unproved efficiency of 
the gun-boats and of the 13-inch mortars. A conflagration which 
is said to have destroyed nearly all the storehouses and magazines 
of the arsenal, and during the existence of which various powder- 
magazines and stores of projectiles blew up, must have broken out 
early in the bombardment, for Admiral Penaud says in his des- 
patches, dated the 11th, that it had then lasted forty-five hours. 
Admiral Dundas also says that heavy explosions and very de- 
structive fires were produced in a few hours. Nearly all the public 
buildings on Wargon, and many more on Svartoe, including those 
of the dockyard before described, and the arsenal, were burnt. The 
town of Sweaborg was also burnt to the ground: scarcely a house 
was left standing. All the earthworks, and it is said even many 
of the batteries, were knocked to pieces. The enemy, in fact, in 
the emphatic words of Rear-Admiral Penaud, received a terrible 
blow, and suffers an enormous loss. 

The despatches received from Admiral Dundas subsequently, 
also attest that everything that was combustible in Sweaborg was 
destroyed, but it says nothing about the batteries. As these are 
immense, and have recently been strengthened and enlarged in 
every direction, it is scarcely possible that they could have been 
destroyed without the Allies suffering a more than equivalent 
damage, and it can only be regarded as a matter of necessary dis- 
cretion that the fleet withdrew as soon as the bombardment had 
done its work and there was nothing more to burn—that Sweaborg 
was reduced to its naked batteries.* So far, at all events, it is evi- 
dent that a great blow has been struck, and what is really important 
to the question of peace and war, a great drain occasioned on the 
money and labour at the command of Russia. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that so successful an experiment will be followed up, and 
that the destruction of every Russian arsenal in the Baltic will | 


_* Admiral Dundas states, indeed, in his despatches, that it formed no part of 
his plan to attempt a general ow the ships on the defences; and the 
operations contemplated by Rear-Admiral Penaud and himself were limited to 


such destruction of the fortress and arsenal as could be accomplished by means 
of mortars. 
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—- that fanatical people the power of the enemy it has to 
deal with. 

It is with respect to the successful bombardment of Sweaborg, as 
it is with respect to the defeat of the Russians at Traktir, the value 
of such triumphs must not be solely judged by the Ts or 
naval results, But also by the moral consequences which flow from 
them, and which are immense. Even in our own country, such 
successes will do a great deal towards paralysing the efforts of that 
unpatriotic party which is willing to sacrifice the honour and best 
interests of the country for the sake of ends selfish and unworthy, 
if not still more reprehensible. 

So signal a success, purchased at so trifling a sacrifice of life and 
matériel, by judicious arrangements and the skilful employment of 
the proper means, augurs also well, in a naval point of view, for 
the operations of the flotilla promised by Sir Charles Wood in 
the grander sphere of the Neva, or wherever else it is to be em- 
ployed. It has been justly remarked, that the result of that close 
calculation, which will probably be our best game in this war, may 
be best seen in so large an amount of damage inflicted on the 
enemy and so little suffered by the Allies. Doubtless, more glory 
is to 4 won by dashing enterprises done with smaller means by 
one master-mind; but, where the command is divided, the power 
immense, the risk great, and the defence in proportion, nothing 
should be risked, and almost nothing need be risked. Success is 
ours if we have only patience to use sure, though _— slow, 
means. ‘There is undoubtedly, after the.long state of comparative 
inaction of the allied fleets in the Baltic, and the absence of any 
attempts for nigh two seasons against the great strongholds of 


Sweaborg and Cronstadt, nothing more promising to future success, 


or more hopeful for an ultimate reduction of the power of Russia to 
a par with that of other nations, than the result of this attack upon 
the Gibraltar of the North. 

It appears from the statements of one of the correspondents of 
the Zimes that the batteries of Helsingfors opened fire upon the 
gigs of two French gun-boats that went to sound to the westward, 
and that it would have been a very easy task to have burnt 
Helsingfors to the ground in return. It was spared, however, on 
account of its beautiful cathedral (close under which were the bat- 
teries, as also under shelter of a lunatic asylum), and also from the 
wish not to destroy private property. It is obvious that, in order 
to bring the war to a speedy conclusion, no means must be spared 
to cripple the enemy. Humanity speaks strongly in favour of 
dalinsdieen towns and villages being spared; but Helsingfors comes 
no more under that category than Feslenonth, which would always 
have to run the chance of bombardment in time of war. Helsingfors 
evidently dared the Allies to the combat by firing upon them. We 
think that the principles of war-courtesy are carried too far on the 
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present occasion. True that we had rather see Revel or Cronstadt, 
or any strictly Russian town, destroyed, than one that is Finnish or 
Swedish in origin. But Helsingfors is neither: not even in name. 
It is a purely Russian stronghold and arsenal in Finland. If we 
go on in this i places when they are in our power 
—the war may never be brought to a conclusion. Admiral Penaud 
is said very justly to have observed, that ‘‘ there was much more 
honour in burning Sweaborg, but there would be more satisfaction 
in destroying Helsingfors.”* The fact is, that by leaving Helsingfors 
intact, we left the Russians the means and necessaries wherewith to 
repair all the damage done to Sweaborg in the smallest possible 
time; so that next season all will have to be done over again. The 
unprogressive character of such policy ought to be its own con- 
demnation. Powder and shot become mere waste under such 
circumstances, and when appropriated solely to granite rocks and 
batteries and a few government buildings—barracks, stores, and 
artificers’ residences—assume more the character of an exchange of 
courtesies than missiles of real and warlike destructive powers. 

In the Crimea, the check experienced by the allied armies on the 
18th of June has delayed, but has not stopped, the progress of the 
siege of Sebastopol. Instead of dispiriting the troops, it appears, 
indeed, to have only inspired them with new strength and fresh 
energy. In spite of the furious firing and frequent sorties of the 
Russians, the works have kept extending their grasping fingers in 
every direction—slowly, but irresistibly. They advance along the 
ridge that connects the Mammelon and the Malakhof, creep on 
the sides of the last-mentioned important stronghold, and envelo 
the Redan more and more. Battery after battery is cuneate, 
and trench succeeds to trench. 

On the part of the Russians, nothing that can be done to keep 
their drooping spirits has been neglected. Prince Gortschakof 
IL’s (as he styles himself ) order of the day to that effect may 
deservedly take rank among the most curious productions of the 
nineteenth century. The benediction of the arch-priests, and the 
presence of the sacred images, was, the prince declared, the source 
of all Russian successes against the enemy. The Smolensko image 
of the Mother of God had led the Russians from Moscow to Paris. 
His Eminence the Metropolitan Philarete had taken from the 
catacombs of Kief the sacred and miraculous image which repre- 
sents the ascension of the Mother of God, and which in bygone 
times was conferred by the Mother of God herself on that temple, 
to be removed to Sebastopol by his High Eminence Innocenti, 
Archbishop of Kherson and Taurida, whose arrival, by a particular 
disposition of God, took place simultaneously with that of the 
sacred image! 

* “JT don’t see why we are to be mealy-mouthed about it,” says Sir Charles 


_ in one of his latest characteristic letters, alluding to the bombardment 
of Helsingfors. 
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In the mean time the same desultory fire which kept up the 
realities of the siege went on by day, usually swelling into a roar 
of artillery for a portion of every night. The casualties were not 
numerous; but om the duration of the siege was considered, and 
there was always a certain amount of loss wee day from the fire 
of the enemy, as well also as from disease, the total result was 
found to be very serious. The temperature has been moderate, 
but rains frequent and heavy. 

Among the new batteries constructed by the French, some are 
said to be really formidable, especially those of Quarantine Ba 
and what they call the Bay des Calfats, which are armed wi 

s of the largest calibre, and which are destined to force the 
nein fleet to seek refuge behind Fort Catherine, the sole place 
where they will be unable to do injury. But it is to Fort Ma- 
lakhof that the concentrated energies of both French and Russians 
are directed. That fortress commands all the lower part of Sebas- 
topol, and also the passage of the Bay of Inkerman, by which the 
town obtains its supplies from the north side. Once in the hands 
of the French, they would be enabled to sweep the bay, burn the 
Russian fleet, bombard the lower town, and almost immediately 
after instal themselves in the latter, for it could then be no longer 
held by the Russians. From Fort Malakhof they could bombard 
Fort Nicholas and also silence Fort Constantine, destroy the 
stockade, and open the port to the fleet. The Russians know 
this as well asthe French do, and hence the terrible energy which 
is displayed on both sides in forming approaches and in partial 
combats, which are renewed almost every night. The Russians 
multiply their sorties; sometimes it is the English, but more 
frequently the French, who have the honour of receiving them 
and accompanying them on their return. 

One fact worthy of remark, which proves how much the siege 
of Sebastopol has already cost Russia in men, is that the prisoners 
lately made almost all wear new uniforms. This circumstance 
leads to the inference that some of the reinforcements lately arrived 
have been sent in to defend the place. For want of something 
better to do, the French have also played off some sangui 
ruses upon the enemy. Several rockets, it will be ation | 
were the signal for the grand assault upon the Karabelnaia on the 
18th of June. Under the impression that the besieged would 
probably for the future keep a good look-out for demonstrations of 
this nature, the French one day made the same signal, and accom- 
panied it with the roll of drums in the trenches towards the front, 
and words of command given in a loud tone. The result justified 
their anticipations, as the Russian bugles sounded the assembly, 
and their troops were seen crowding into the Malakhof, ready to 
repel the supposed premeditated attack. Immediately the guns 
and mortars bearing on the threatened point poured forth. their 
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iron hail, Grape, canister, and shells fell among the besieged “ fast 
and furious,” and only ceased when the fire from the enemy 
showed that the panic had passed away. On the whole, this ruse 
de guerre is said to have been satisfactory in the extreme to all 
concerned—except the sufferers. 

The English have been by no means free from attacks. On one 
occasion be Russians made a sortie on our left attack, when the 
advanced trench was occupied by a detachment of the 48th Regi- 
ment and a small party of the Rifle Brigade. The sentries ran in 
giving the alarm at about half-past twelve at night, and in a few 
minutes afterwards the enemy made their appearance, coming up 
over the brow of the hill, and directing their attack against the 
right centre of our position. An eye-witness describes it as being 
quite dark at the time, so that the exact force of the Russians 
could not be told; but it is supposed from what could be discerned, 
when the flashes of musketry lighted up the scene, that their party, 
which was only one thrown forward as an advance, consisted of 
about two hundred men. The rest were in reserve below the hill on 
the Woronzof-road, and in the gardens and on the ground adjoin- . 
ing, and from what could be seen of them—but more from what was 
heard of their buglings and words of command—it is conjectured 
that they were in considerable strength. The force that attacked 
made a momentary halt on the brow of the ascent, and then calling 
out “ Franceez! Franceez! Toorko! Toorko!” advanced towards 
our works. Fire was immediately opened on them, which they 
returned ; and a few of the foremost, with that yell which is so 
peculiar to them, rushing forward, reached our parapets, and, 
crouching down beneath them, began to pelt us with stones and 
clods of earth. But this place was too hot for them to remain in. 
One man, trying to mount the parapet, was killed on the spot, 
and fell headlong into the trench. Another fell dead outside, and 
a third, bayoneted in the neck, fell backwards and was carried off 
by his comrades. The rest bolted, leaving behind their firelocks. 
The whole of their party then retired, taking with them, as on 
slight affairs of this kind they never fail to do, their killed and 
wounded. This was distinctly seen as the shells thrown from guns 
on our right attack flew across the ground and lighted up the 
space they had traversed. Their loss in comparison with ours, 
which was very trifling, must have been great, perhaps twenty or 
thirty killed and wounded. We buried two inside our trenches. 
Our own loss amounted to two men of the 48th killed, and two — 
wounded, and one man of (I think) the 57th, on a working party, 
in rear of the advance in the third parallel, killed; five firelocks, 
two pouches, and a few of the enemy’s cloth caps were the spolia— 
I cannot call them opima—of the night’s work. 

On the night of the 2nd of August the Russians made another 
sortie, during which they carried away five yards of the chevauz- 
de-frise on the Woronzof-road. The strength of the enemy upon 
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this occasion is computed by General Simpson to have been about 
two thousand. 

They came on with loud cheers and bugling, and were received 
with great gallantry by our advanced picket, under the command 
of Lieutenant R. E. Carr, of the 39th Regiment, who withdrew 
his men, firing at the same time upon the enemy, to the main 
body, under the command of Captain Leckie, 39th Regiment. 

heavy and well-directed fire was opened upon the enemy by 
the party under Captain Leckie on the Woronzof-road, as also by 
the guards of the trenches on the right of the fourth parallel, under 
the command of Captain Boyle, of the 89th Regiment, and Cap- 
tain Turner, of the 1st Royals, which, in about ten minutes, 
caused the enemy to retire from an attack which, if it had not 
been so well met, ~— have been a serious affair. 


The enemy left four men killed, and some wounded were 


—_— away. We had only one man slightly wounded in this 
air. 

The approaches to the Malakhof Fort, the assault upon which is 
daily expected, are said to have been brought to within a hundred 
metres (110 to 115 yards) of the enemy’s position, and that the 
engineers can go no further. The distance appears to be—accord- 
ing to a correspondent, and probably is—rather greater than that. 

The opinions in the military circles at Vienna, where the pub- 
lished correspondence from the French and English camps is com- 
pered with ample private information of Russian origin, are said 
to be decidedly favourable to the prospects of the Allies, on the 
next assault. 

The Military Gazette, which, at times, has gone great lengths in 
hoping and predicting for Russia, now gives its voice in favour of 
the besiegers. “The French engineers,” it says, “have now got 
so near to the east fort and the parc lta fortifications, that the 
first Russian line of defence can hardly withstand the next assault. 
It would, of course, be possible to hold the second line, even when 
the Allies had taken the Malakhof Tower, but General Osten- 
Sacken well knows the danger which at this moment threatens the 
Marine suburb and the Admiralty buildings, and has given orders 
preparatory to the eventual evacuation of this part of the town, and 
a retreat to Fort Nicholas. General Chruleff directs the defence 
of the Karabelnaia, and has his head-quarters in Fort Paul. It is 
inferred, from his latest measures, that, while prepared for the 
worst, he is resolved to defend his ground to the utmost.” 

The Indépendance of Brussels and some of the Berlin papers 
state, as news from St. Petersburg, that orders have been given for 
the construction of a floating bridge, to extend from Fort ichael, 
on the south, to Fort Nicholas, on the north side of the roadstead 
of Sebastopol, so as to assure the retreat of the garrison, in case of 
need. There are some errors of detail in the announcement, Fort 
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Nicholas being on the south side of the roads; but the character 
and object of the new construction is important. What is meant 
is most probably a floating bridge from Fort Paul in the Karabel- 
naia to Fort Nicholas in Sebastopol Proper, across the mouth of 
the harbour. 

Prince Gortschakof appears only to have awaited the arrival 
of the 7th and 15th infantry divisions to abandon his defensive 
position on the heights of In Kirman and Mackenzie, and assume 
the offensive. As far back as the 25th of July the French camp 
on the Tchernaya, as well as the Sardinian and Turkish contin- 

ents, had been kept on the alert from the account brought by a 
Same that the Russians were preparing to attack the Tchernaya 
line in great force, and had with that view prepared thirty — es 
of infantry and four of artillery. It is obvious that the reinforce- 
ments daily expected had not arrived at that time. On the 27th 
a foraging party came down from the Mackenzie ridge to the 
plain, towards the bridge of Traktir, where the French have con- 
structed a ¢éte de pont. ‘They came undoubtedly as a reconnaissance, 
but appeared content to collect the hay and return again to the 
heights. They were protected in this reconnaissance by the guns 
of the Russian batteries on the heights. So long a delay occurred, 
however, in the anticipated attack, that it was supposed that the 
continued rain and swollen state of the river had led the enemy to 
abandon the project, or that it was a mere story got up by deserters 
to render their reception by the Allies more favourable. 

It was not so, however. Prince Gortschakof was collecting all 
his available forces, and he descended to the attack of the lines on 
the Tchernaya at daybreak on the morning of the 16th of August. 
To this effect he brought into the field five divisions of infantry, 
six thousand cavalry, and twenty batteries—an imposing force, 
with which, no doubt, opposed to an army partly French, partl 
Sardinians, and partly Turks, they looked upon victory as aueik 
The main attack was directed upon the ¢éte de pont at Traktir, but 
the Russians also crossed the river at different points, carrying with 
them for that purpose sapper tools, beams, planks, fascines, and 
ladders, which they abandoned in their flight. These vast pre- 
een for the passage of the river had been carried on openly 
or some days, and they had gone so far as to repair, in the sight 
of the Allies, the great road from the Tchernaya to their position 
on the heights, and which they had previously broken up to pre- 
vent the advance of the Allies. It has been supposed that the 
Russians were forced to take the offensive by the di 
commissariat. But there are no real grounds for any such supposi- 
tion. Supposing the Russians to have carried the lines of the 
Tchernaya, their position in respect to supplies would have been 
worse than on the heights between the Tchernaya and the Balbek, 
with the fertile valleys of several rivers and Baktchi-Sarai close in 
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their rear. It is more likely that, while in insufficient numbers, 
they were content to await the anticipated attack of the Allies 
with a choice of position, but that the moment adequate reinforce- 
ments came up, they assumed the offensive in the hopes of occupy- 
ing the same advantageous position they did formerly, and from 
une they at once threatened Balaklava, and were ready, in case 
of an assault upon Sebastopol, to create a diversion by an attack on 
our rear and flank. It would appear that the Allies ought not to 
have given them such an opportunity, but have attacked them 
while weak in numbers on the Mackenzie heights, by which great 
advantages would have been gained to the progress of the siege and 
to the more effective investment of Sebastopol. It is difficult, 
however, at a distance, to give an opinion upon a point in stra 

so enveloped in difficulties, but it 1s still to be hoped that advan- 
tage will be taken of the moral effects of the late signal victory on 
the Tchernaya to obtain possession of the heights between that 
river and the Balbek. No doubt any such movements would be 
left in abeyance to the more important events about to take place 
in front of the Karabelnaia, upon which suburb Generals Pelissier 
and Simpson have resolved upon opening fire at the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity. But under any circumstances—even the occu- 
— of the pede itself—the possession of the — of 

Kirman and of Mackenzie’s ridge is essential to the reduction 
of all Sebastopol. 

All the details that we have now before us of the battle of the 
Tchernaya amount to this simple fact, that the Russians advanced 
in great strength against the lines on the Tchernaya, crossing the 
river at several points, but directing their principal effort against 
Traktir bridge. They were mainly resisted by the French divi- 
sions under Generals Herbillon, Taian Faucheux, and Morris. 
The Sardinians, placed on the right, fought with the utmost gal- 
lantry. An English battery of position on the Piedmontese hill 
also gave the most powerful assistance. The action lasted three 
hours, by which time the Russians were repulsed. They were 
already in full retreat on Mackenzie’s Farm when the reserves 
were coming up, and the English cavalry arriving from Baidar. 
The Russians are said to have left 3329 dead on the field; 38 
of their officers and 1620 men were in the ambulances of the 
French. ‘Three Russi: generals—among them General Read— 
are said to have been killed. The French had, moreover, 600 
prisoners. ‘Their loss was only 180 killed and 810 wounded. 

The Russian account of the same engagement is, as usual, ve 
obscure. Prince Gortschakof telegraphs, under date of Sebastopol, 
16th of August, that a portion of his troops crossed the Tchernaya 
that day, and attacked the enemy on the so-called Feducheni 
heights. Having found the enemy in considerable force, the 
Russians, after an obstinate combat, withdrew to the right bank of 
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the river, and there awaited the enemy four hours. As he did not 
advance, they retreated to their former positions. The loss on both 
sides was considerable. It is very curious, if the Russians took 
their defeat so quietly, that they should have left all their matériel 
behind them. 

It is reported that Prince Gortschakof is to be appointed Minis- 
ter of War, and to be replaced in his command by General Moura- 
vief, from Asia. General Todleben—of earthwork notoriety—is 
also to be replaced at Sebastopol by General Melnikof. 

The news from the Sea of Azof continues to be satisfactory. 
Two vessels were stationed off Yenitichi to prevent the Russians 
sending anything from the continent to the peninsula. Others 
were constantly moving about, some in pursuit of Russian vessels, 
which, having sought refuge temporarily up the Don, had re- 
appeared in the Sea of Azof; others kept up a close watch along 
the Spit of Arabat, which is upwards of eighty miles in length. 
Although the road was blown up in several places, and most of 
the wells have been filled up, the Russians, nevertheless, attempted 
to reopen the communications on that side by means of men on 
foot and on horseback; but the gun-boats completely intercept the 

assage. 

J apelin into the Sivash, or Putrid Sea, presented many 
difficulties. The water is very shallow, and although navigable 
to vessels of small tonnage when the easterly wind drives in the 
waters of the Sea of Azof, on that wind subsiding the waters fall 
back, the Sivash resumes its level, and vessels engaged therein 
would have their safety compromised. A westerly wind produces 
a contrary effect, and frequently dries up a surface of from ten to 
twelve miles in extent along the coast of Becharan, Taganach, and 
Tchankui. 

Notwithstanding these dangers and difficulties, Commander 
Rowley Lambert succeeded in penetrating with her Majesty's ship 
Curlew up the Sivash as far as to where the only pontoon, or 
means of communication, existed between the Spit and the Crimea, 
and which was found, as we have all along argued, to exist at the 
exit of the Kara Su river. This means of communication was 
burnt and destroyed, and the Spit was thus placed throughout its 
whole length at the mercy of the flotilla. They destroyed succes- 
sively many extensive fishing establishments which supplied the 
army in the Crimea with fish, as well as guard-houses, Senna, 
stores of forage and provisions along the Shit, to within an easy 
gun-shot of Arabat Fort. No attempt seems, however, to have been 
made upon the more important communication called the Chongar 
bridge, which unites the Poluostrov, or peninsula of Chongar, to 
the Crimea, near Khan or Tchankui. The straits at this point are 
not more than four hundred yards in width, having about half a 
mile of marsh on each side, and by the aid of logs of wood a hard, 
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level road has been constructed, which has been lately put into a 
state of defence by earthworks. 

A lull in the weather enabled Commander Sherard Osborn to 
put to sea on the 13th of July, leaving the Ardent, Weser, and 
Clinker to cut off all communication with the Spit. On the 15th, 
the flotilla destroyed some forage and corn-stacks upon the land- 
ward side of the hills overlooking the town of Berdiansk, to 
effect which they had to fire over the town itself. 

On the 16th of July the allied squadron proceeded to Fort 
Petrovskoi, between Berdiansk and Marioupol, where it was evident 
there had been an increase of fortifications since the Vesuvius 
silenced its fire three weeks before. A redan especially, which 
covered the curtain that faces the sea, showed seven new em- 
brasures. The flotilla, all arrangemer.ts having been previously 
made, the light draught gun-boats taking up stations east and west 
of the fort, and enfilading the works in front and rear, while the 
heavier vessels formed a semicircle round the front, opened fire 
upon the place at 9.30 a.m. The heavy ordnance crushing all 
attempts at resistance, soon forced not only the’ garrison to retire 
from the trenches, but also kept the reserve force, which consisted 
of three strong battalions of infantry and two squadrons of cavalry, 
at a distance. The light boats of the flotilla were then sent to 
complete the destruction of the fort and batteries, and soon the 
cantonment, gun platforms, public buildings, corn and forage 
stores, were on fire, and the embrasures of the earthworks seriously 
injured. This portion of the duty was performed by a party under 
the command of Lieutenant Campion, of the Vesuvius, under a 
sharp fire from the enemy, who were posted behind an earthwork 
in the rear. : 

The flotilla next proceeded to destroy great quantities of forage, 
and some most extensive fisheries, ro A. yo the White House 
Spit, and about the mouth of the river Berda. This work was 
accomplished by dark the same day, and thirty fisheries, numbers of 
heavy launches, and great store of salted fish, nets, and gear, as well 
as much forage, fell into our hands, in spite of considerable num- 
bers of Cossack horse. 

On the 17th of July, Commander Lambert, of the Curlew, with 
six gun-boats, aided by the French, destroyed some very extensive 
corn and fish stores upon Glofira Spit, near the town of the same 
name on the Asiatic coast, near Gheisk. The town itself is 
described as being nothing but an open, straggling, agricultural 
village, and its neighbourhood swarmed with cavalry. 

On the 18th the flotilla sailed to the Crooked Spit in the Gulf 
of Azof, where Commander Craufurd, of the Swallow, was des- 
— with six gun-boats to clear the Spit of Cossacks, and then 
and and destroy the great fishing establishments situated upon it. 
Commander Craufurd found the country to swarm with Cossacks, 
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but by the able management of the officers in command of the 
gun-boats, and by their good fire, they were effectually driven off 
the Spit some distance inland. The boats’ crews then landed and 
set fire to the extensive government stores, which included large 
fishing establishments, an enormous quantity of nets, haystacks, 
and several spacious houses used as government stores. Com- 
mander Craufurd ascertained from a Russian, fisherman that the 
fish caught on this Spit, and cured there, was immediately for- 
warded to Simpheropol for the use of the Crimean army, and he 
concluded that a very severe blow had been inflicted upon the 
enemy by the amount of property which was destroyed, and 
which included the spars, timber, fish, nets, and boats of what 
was apparently the most extensive fishing establishment in the 
Sea of Azof. 

The same day that this service was being executed, Commander 
Osborn proceeded to reconnoitre the mouth of the rives Mious, 
fifteen miles west of Taganrog, in her Majesty’s ship Jasper, accom- 
panied by five gun-boats. When off Fort Temonos they found 
themselves looked down upon by a large body of both horse and 
foot, who lined the ditch and parapet of the work. Landing on the 
opposite bank at good rifle-shot distance, one boat’s crew, under 
Lieutenant Rowley, was sent to destroy a collection of launches 
and a fishery, “ai a careful and steady fire of Minié rifles kept 
the Russians at bay. The gig of the Grinder, under Lieutenant 
Hamilton, had a narrow escape upon the same day from a similar 
ambuscade at a place called Kirpe, ten miles east of Marioupol, 
when attempting to land and destroy a corn store. 

On the 19th of July, Commander Osborn reconnoitred Tagan- 
rog in the Jasper gun-boat. A new battery was being constructed 
upon the heights near the hospital, but although two shots were 
thrown into it, it did not reply. Every part of the town showed 
signs of the injuries it had received wwe visited by the late 
Captain Edmund Lyons of the Miranda. The long series of 
government stores burnt by the allied flotilla had not been re- 
= and the only sign of any communication being now held 

y water with the Don was one large barge upon the beach. To 
put a stop, however, to any traffic of this nature, as well also as 
to harass the enemy in the neighbourhood, Commander Osborn 
left Commander Craufurd with two gun-vessels in the Gulf of 
Azof. Commander Osborn has since succeeded in destroying the 
four Russian steamers sunk in Berdiansk Bay, and he had also in- 
flicted severe punishment on a suburb of the town for taking part 
in the defensive operations. We regret, however, to find that in- 
telligence has been received of the loss of the Jasper, under cir- 
cumstances the details of which are not yet known to us. 

At Kertch everything was quiet, and even confidence, in great 
measure, restored. A successful razzia had procured to the French 
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rrison of St. Paul’s Battery a supply of four hundred oxen. The 

efences of Yeni Kalah were said to be admirable. 

The accounts from Armenia are so far satisfactory, that Kars 
still held out, but the whole position had been turned. A Russian 
detachment had forced the difficult passes of the Soghanlu Tagh, 
and were marching on Erzerum, whilst the Erivan division was 
marching by a more southerly road in the same direction. It 
seemed probable that Omar Pasha would be sent to the defence of 
Asia Minor; and it is a great mistake to suppose that the safety of 
that country is jeopardised even by the temporary occupation of 
Armenia by the Russians. It is a country replete with military 
resources. (General Mouravief was, it is said, also to be replaced 
by General Luders, whose command in Bessarabia would devolve 
on Count Osten-Sacken. 

The Malakhof fortress reduced, and Karabelnaia prostrate at the 
feet of the victors, it will remain to be seen how long Sebastopol 
Proper and its forts, more especially its maritime citadel—Fort 
Nicholas—and the Sivernaia, with its numerous strongholds— 
almost another Sebastopol—will hold out. With the Karabelnaia 
in their possession, a new era will present itself to the Allies. Some- 
thing will be done to open the harbour to the fleet. Something will 
be done towards gaining the heights between the Tchernaya and 
the Balbek. ‘Till all that is accomplished, there is no subjugation 
of Sebastopol and of its vast area of fortifications. There is, most 
probably, another winter’s work before us. Let us hope not; but 
if so, we have still no doubts of the future, no more than we have 
that next summer will see the cause of Europe still more effectually 
advocated by gun-boats in the Baltic than it hitherto has been. 

Last Apmil there was the rare spectacle of the English nation 
welcoming to its shores an Emperor of France; the past August 
brought with it the counter spectacle of the French people throng- 
iug together to greet a Queen of England. The annals of modern 
times offer no event so remarkable—few more important. The 
splendour of the ceremonial itself, the international courtesy and 
friendship of which it was the visible sign, and the influence that 
it cannot fail to exercise over the whole current of contemporary 
history, combined to exalt the visit, both in the imagination and 
the judgment of all who saw or heard of it. It was not only 
Queen Victoria who visited Napoleon III.; it was England that 
visited France. It was two great nations—the greatest, the most 
powerful, the most civilised, and the most generous in the world— 
who met by their highest representatives within the city of Paris, 
and testified, to friends as well as to foes, how cordial is their alli- 
ance, how well-founded is their mutual esteem, and how enduring 
are the bonds of policy, of justice, and of friendship that unite 
them now, and that shall unite them more firmly hereafter. The 
traditionary glories of the Field of the Cloth of Gold fades 


into insignificance compared with the material, no less than with 
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the moral splendour of the late occasion. It stands, and will stand, 
alone in history. No previous event was, probably, fraught with 
so much interest to the destinies of Europe. e fate of the 
great struggle in which freedom and civilisation are pitted against 
ambition, bigotry, and barbarism, was decided when the. seal was 
set to an alliance consecrated and cemented by the blood alread 
shed in defence of so great and so noble a cause. Such an alli- 
ance is a guarantee to the whole world that lawless power shall 
never again be suffered to crush under her armed heel the claims 
of right and justice. These visible, palpable demonstrations of 
international friendship are fine, noble, wholesome things, and do 
infinitely more to cement a mutual affection between peoples than 
the ordinary forms of alliance. A friend whose only visible si 

is his name in a treaty is but a fleshless, bloodless creature in 
the eyes of the multitude, however substantial he may appear to 
statesmen and diplomatists. But an allied Emperor, an allied 
Queen, placed among the allied people, sharing in their amuse- 
ments, and shedding, by their presence, a brilliant gleam that 
forms a contrast to the monotony of life, is a figure for the honour, 
the esteem, the love of the masses. An important political event 
took the form of a national holiday, and that is a form which all 
can understand. Such a union of peoples brought about by such 
noble incentives, and cemented by such generous feelings, not only 
renders discord between ministers of state impossible, but is the 
best of all possible guarantees that the two greatest states in the 
world shall henceforth be consolidated into a power strong with- 
out arrogance, and both willing and able to protect civilisation 
from those barbarous inroads which seemed but a little while ago 
to threaten Europe, and all her arts and all her cultivation, with 
the fate of the Lower Roman Empire. 


JOSEPH RENE BELLOT.* 


Our poet laureate has recently been hymning the praises of war 
in what must be confessed is but a harsh and rugged metre, because 
he sees a prospect of it doing away with those abuses which have 
crept into our social system, and have converted the blessings of 
at into a curse. e cannot find space to do battle with Mr. 

ennyson on this point, but we may express our opinion that the » 
blessings of peace have acted very beneficially in one respect— 
namely, that they have served to do away with much of the ill- 
feeling which unfortunately existed prior to the thirty years’ peace 
between England and France. During the reign of Louis Phi- 

* Memoirs of Lieut. J. R. Bellét, L.L.H., F.R.G.S., &c., with a Journal of a 


Voyage in the Polar Seas in Search of Sir John Franklin. Two vols. Hurst 
and Blackett. 
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lippe the stronghold of —— was being slowly but certainly 
sapped, and although a few outbreaks of national pride now and 
then loosened the bonds of amity, still the progress made in ren- 
dering the two nations better acquainted with their mutual good 

ualities was most satisfactory. The seal was set on the entente 
cordiale by the accession of Napoleon III. to the throne, and eve 
succeeding event has only served to strengthen the good feeling 
subsisting between the two nations. 

One of the most pleasing instances of this amity was the appli- 
cation made by Lieutenant Bellét to be allowed to share in the 
glorious perils of the search for Sir John Franklin. The request 
was promptly acceded with, and we can still all of us realise the 
feeling of regret with which the news of his lamented loss was 
received in this country. Soon after his decease, his Memoirs and 
Journal were published at Paris under the superintendence of M. 
de Roquette, vice-president of the central committee of the Geo- 
graphical Society of Paris. From a translation just published we 
propose to make a few extracts, showing that Bellét was well 
worthy of the sympathy bestowed on him by the English nation. 

Joseph René Bellot was born in Paris on the 18th March, 1826, 
and in 1831 his family removed to Rochefort, which he always 
regarded as his true native place. His father was in but humble 
circumstances, and pursued the calling of a maréchal ferrant. 
After Bellét had gone through his elementary course of instruction 
at a school for children, his teacher made, such a favourable report 
of his capacity and progress, that the municipality of the town 
took an interest in the child, and granted him a demi-bourse at the 
College of Rochefort. This favour, however, entailed pecuniary 
sacrifices on the Bellét family, as it compelled them to a course of 
severe economy to defray the remainder of the college charges. 
His son, aware of this, incessantly sought opportunities to testify 
his gratitude to his parents. Atthe close of each year his industry 
was rewarded with an ample harvest of literary prizes. An event 


that occurred during his third collegiate year proves that his heart 
was in the right place : 


The father of one of his fellow-students, distressed at the miserable 
idleness of his son, bethought himself one day of trying a new system of 
emulation. He thought that if he placed by his son’s side an industrious 
and intelligent lad to be his companion in study, it might be the means 
of stimulating the vanity of the indolent collegian. . . . . For 
several months Joseph Bellét spent at the house of the student in ques- 
tion the hours intervening between the morning and evening classes. 
The system produced, to a certain extent, the result that had been ex- 
pected from it. . . . . When the holidays came, the father wished, 
before he left Rochefort for the country, to testify his gratitude to the 
industrious fellow-pupil who had rendered him and his son so great a 
service. He thanked him, kissed him on both cheeks, and put a packet , 
of bonbons into his hand. Little Joseph, enchanted with the present, 
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warmly thanked his benefactor, and ran home without opening the 

acket, to give it justas it wasto hismamma. . . . . The children 
immediately gathered round the table and began to disembowel the 
packet, in order afterwards to proceed to a division of its contents, when, 
to their great surprise, the first bonbon that fell out was a five-franc piece. 
The bonbons then fell out one by one, and were taken up as each other’s 
turn came, with merry noise and laughter. The last one, which lay at 
the bottom, was wrapped up in paper. Bellét unfolded it, and found a 
gold coin, twenty francs : a little fortune for a boy twelve years of age. 
Belldt gazed on the coin for a moment with grave emotion, then, sud- 
denly starting up, he ran to the workshop, threw himself into his father’s 
arms, and putting the money in his hand, “ Here,” he said, “take this 
for your journey to Paris.” For some months past he had heard his 
father say that he wanted very much to go to Paris on business, and that 
money must be put by for the purpose. 


Belldt pursued his studies at the college of Rochefort until, at 
the age of fifteen years and a half, he was prepared to undergo his 
examination for admission into the naval school. At the exami- 
nation he gained the twentieth place, and entered the school by the 
assistance of the city of Rochefort, which again granted him a 
demi-bourse. His parents still stinted themselves to complete the 
maintenance of their son for two years, when he quitted the school, 
standing the fifth on the list. After his removal from the flag-ship 
at Brest, he embarked successively at the same port on board the 
— and the Friedland. During the six months thus passed 
at Brest the young aspirant did not for 2 moment lose sight of the 
situation of his family, but out of the first pay he received he con- 
trived to save some small sums as presents for his sisters. His first 
care, too, on making his first cruise on board the corvette Berceau, 
was to assign to his family, before his departure for the Isle of 
Bourbon, a sum of twenty francs a month out of his very slender 

Pe The Journal which young Bellét kept at this period displays a 
reverence for religion, which will afterwards be found mauifesting 
itself strongly in his “Journal of a Voyage to the Polar Seas.” 
His bravery, too, was strikingly displayed in the expedition against 


_ Tamatave, where he was wounded. In a ye letter which 


he writes to his family on the subject, we find the following cha- 
racteristic passage: ‘“ It was an ordeal from which I think I have 
not come off amiss. I knew well that in case I felt fear my pride and 
sense of duty would never have forsaken me; but I am delighted 
that-I have had the trial.” In that part of his Journal relating to» 
the affair, Belldt is still more laconic on the subject of his wound; 
nor can there be found any allusion to the heroic act he performed 
in April, 1845, in helping, at the risk of his life, to save a man who 
had fallen into the sea. Captain Romaine Desfosses, commander 
of the naval station at Bourbon, however, wrote as follows to the 
Minister of Marine, when reporting Bellét’s gallant conduct on this 
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occasion : “ His post is wherever there is a good example to follow, 
or a danger to brave: in this case, then, he has merely done his 
duty. But, nevertheless, I seize this opportunity to point him out 
to your excellency as an éléve entirely worthy of esteem and in- 
terest. 

His conduct in action was highly appreciated by his superiors, 
for, at their instance, he was promoted to be an éléve of the first 
class on the Ist of November, 1845, and named Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour on the 2nd of December of the same year, 
when he was not yet twenty. He quitted the Berceau for the Belle 
Poule, the commodore’s ship, in which he was attached to the staff 
of the station, and appointed aide-de-camp and mate of the signals. 
‘Though greatly engrossed by this service,” says M. Chassereau, 
in the memoir he published in the Moniteur, “a service requiring 
the utmost vigilance and precision, he found time to give on 
board the frigate a course of lectures on geometry and navigation 
for all those seamen who, being intended for masters of trading 
vessels, would have, on their return, to pass the examination in 
theory and practice required by the regulations of the merchant 
service.” . ; 

Bellét returned to France in 1847, when he was almost imme- 
diately promoted to the rank of enseigne de vaisseau, and shipped 
on board the corvette Triomphante, which sailed for La Plata and 
Oceanie in July, 1848. He returned to France in August, 1850, 
and on leaving the corvette was attached to the depdt company. 
From the time of his quitting the Triomphante until his departure 
for the Polar Seas, Bellét was but once afloat; when he was 
appointed to convey troops to Cherbourg in a little transport, 
which he onmie for a month. This appointment, and a 
month’s leave spent in Paris, were the only notable events of his 
life, until he wrote to Captain Sochet, in 1851, begging for his 
intercession with the Minister of Marine for leave to take part in 
the new expedition which Lady Franklin was about to send out 
in search of her husband. ‘This resolution was not suddenly 
formed, but there is reason to believe that this idea was long 
matured in his brain. In a letter to one of his friends, he says 
that, with a view to his travels in Arctic countries, he had felt a 
wish to accustom his body beforehand to cold, and to that end he 


had slept all the winter without blankets. At the same time,. 


extracts contained in his Journal will prove that he had diligently 
studied the nature of the Arctic regions in the narratives written 
by English navigators. 

Bellét found in Lady Franklin a sympathetic mind, and as soon 
as that lady had seen Bellét, and conversed a few minutes with 
him, esteem merged into friendship, and that superior woman felt 
for him a species of maternal affection, which he soon returned 
with truly filial tenderness. The following passage from one of 
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his letters, written after two interviews with the wife of the: 
illustrious navigator, will fully prove the truth of our assertion : 
“T receive from the iehatnder, as well as from Lady Franklin, 
the most cordial tokens of good will. They did not reckon upon 
me, but believed most assuredly that I was discouraged by the 
statement of the want of accommodation in the Prince Albert. 
Had I felt the slightest hesitation—and you know how far I was 
from doing so—the interview with Lady Franklin would have 
irrevocably determined me to go. That noble sorrow, so cou- 
rageously supported—that indefatigable ardour in the prosecution 
of projects which many regard as desperate—and lastly, the 
warmth of the thanks and the sympathies of which I am the 
object, redouble my enthusiasm and my devotion to this hallowed 
enterprise.” 

The reception Bellét met with in London was certainly very 
flattering, and it is most amusing to read about the modest 
astonishment which all these honours cause him. The following 
anecdote will furnish an instance of the curiosity to form his 
acquaintance shown by men of all nations assembled in London 
during the memorable year of the Exhibition: 


“ Who is that young officer of the French navy, with an air of such 
decision, and who wears his precocious decoration so jauntily ?” said 
Jules Janin to somebody. ‘ That is,” replied the person addressed, 
** M. Belldt, the enseigne de vaisseau who has volunteered to take part 
in the new expedition which is about to sail in search of Franklin.” 
Instantly Janin runs up to him, and says: “ Ma foi, monsieur, I had 
a great wish’ to know you: you are a brave man: allow me to clasp 

our hand.”—“T loved him at once, the charming lad, though I saw 


him but for two or three hours,” said Janin to the editor, in relating the 
incident. 


On the return to England in 1852, after the expedition, of 
which Bellét’s Journal will be found to give a most detailed and 
interesting account, the reception he met with was most enthusi- 
astic. ‘* Captain Kennedy and the crew of the Prince Albert 
spoke with so much admiration of the services rendered by Bellét, 
and his exemplary conduct during the whole of the expedition, 
that he was everywhere received most flatteringly in England. 
The British government announced officially to that of France 
how well satisfied it was with the zealous co-operation of the 
young officer, and Lady Franklin personally expressed her grati- 
tude to him in the most touching terms. The Geographical 
Society of London, an illustrious body, which has already ren- 
dered so many services to science, conferred on him the title of 
foreign corresponding member, a favour which acquired still more 
value in his eyes from the flattering remarks of the president, Sir 
Roderick Murchison, and from the presence of the most distin- 
guished personages in England.” On this subject Bellét wrote 
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from Woolwich to M. de Roquette, ‘‘ Great was my surprise, for 
I had no other claim than that of being the first Frenchman who 
had passed a winter and made an exploration in that part of the 
Polar Seas.” 

While Bellét was still traversing the Arctic regions, he had 
been appointed a lieutenant in the French navy, by M. Ducos, 
minister of marine. This minister, having read the report ad- 
dressed to him by Bellédt on his return to England, decided that, 
in order to give him the means to put his notes in order and com- 
pleting his work, he should be considered as called on a mission 
to Paris from the date of his return to France, and that all the 
time he had passed on board the Prince Albert should be counted 
as service at sea. In his Journal Bellét had written “ that he 
would publish books which would be marriage-portions for his 
sisters,” and he was now on the point of beginning the first pages 
of these books. In this he was greatly encouraged by Sade 
Franklin, who predicted the greatest success for the narrative of 
his voyage, and bespoke twelve copies of it. 

About this time Belldt refused an offer made him by Captain 
Kane, the American, to act as his second in command in an 
expedition destined to examine Smith’s Sound, and explore the 
countries in the vicinity of the North Pole. His reason for refusal 
was, that he still hoped France would send out an exploring ship 
to these latitudes, and if so, he would be of course summoned to 
take’ command on board of it. He had alluded to this subject 
once or twice since his return to France, but he had only received 
evasive replies, and there seemed but slight disposition to favour 
his views. In a private and confidential letter he wrote to Lady 
Franklin on the 4th of February, 1853, he speaks of “ the little 
chance of the realisation of his views, and of his fear lest, if he 
asked categorically to have a French expedition sent to those 
latitudes, it might be attributed to his ambitious or interested 
views.” Lady Franklin’s reply was worthy of herself: she imme- 
diately efteed him the command of the Isabella steamer, which 
she was preparing for a special expedition to Behring’s Straits. 
She told him in the same fetter that Captain Kennedy, the com- 
mander of the Prince Albert, was prepared to serve under the 
orders of his former lieutenant, and adds: ‘* You know that 
the crew of the Prince Albert are ready to go with you wherever 
you may choose to lead them: however, you shall be free to choose 
your own men: and even, if you like, to take with you in this 
expedition two or three of your own countrymen, in whom you 
have confidence.” 

Bellét, however, still refused, under the apprehension that this 
confidence placed in a Frenchman might weaken the sympathy 
with which Lady Franklin inspired her countrymen; in vain she 
insisted, and did all in her power to prove that English seamen did 
not regard him jealously. ‘‘ They look upon you with equal at- 
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tachment and admiration,” she writes, “and will consider what I 

ropose to you as the most natural and proper thing in the world.” 
The young French officer now resolved to try the Minister of 
Marine once more, and addressed him a letter on the 20th March, 
1853, in which he called his attention to several points. \ Eleven 
days after the despatch of this letter, Bellét, who was resolved not 
to let the season of 1853 pass without returning to the Arctic 
regions, wrote again to the Minister of Marine, requesting permis- 
sion to embark in the Phenix, commanded by Captain Inglefield. 
He set out immediately for London, and on the 10th of May was at 
Woolwich on board the Phenix. 

We are now approaching the termination of Bellét’s career, 
which was cut short prematurely, to the regret of all Europe. His 
last letter was addressed to M. Emile de Bray, enseigne de vaisseau 
in the French navy, who, in imitation of Bellét’s example, had 
solicited leave to take part in an expedition to the Polar regions, 
and was on board the Resolute, an English man-of-war. It is 
dated from Erebus and Terror Bay, August 8. It was from that 
bay that Bellét set out on the 12th August on the expedition 
which was to cost him his life. Captain Inglefield had left the 
Phenix two days before to go in search of Captain Pullen, who 
had been separated for a month from his ship, the North Star, 
which remained in Erebus and Terror Bay. Captain Pullen re- 
appeared shortly after Captain Inglefield’s departure, and Bellot, 
knowing the importance of the English despatches being promptly 
delivered, thought it his duty to anticipate the commander's return. 
After a conference with Captain Pullen, whom he left with the two 
vessels, he set out on August 12, accompanied by the quarter- 
master of the North Star and three sailors, and taking with him a 
sledge and an india-rubber canoe. ‘The remainder of the affecting 
story we will tell in our author’s own words: 


It was supposed that Sir E. Belcher was in Wellington Channel, in 
the neighbourhood of Cape Belcher. In that direction, therefore, the 
little troop set out, marching close along the eastern shore of the channel. 
After encamping the first day three miles from Cape Tunis, the five men 
halted next day, on detached blocks of ice, about three miles from Cape 
Bowden. On the night of the 14th, on quitting that cape, they had to 
cross a cleft in the ice four feet wide, which they effected prosperously 
enough. They were three miles off land, when Bellét proposed to en- 
camp, and he tried to reach it in the india-rubber canoe ; but, a 
twice driven back by a violent gale from the south-east, he determin 
to have an attempt made by two of his companions—Harvey, the quarter- 
master of the North Star, and Madden. The attempt ie idher + and, 
once on shore, the two men fixed a pass rope between the sledge and the 
coast, by means of which articles were thrice transported. A fourth trip 
was about to be undertaken, when Madden, who was up to his middle in 
the water, perceived that the ice was setting itself in motion off shore 
and toward mid-channel. Bellét shouted to let go the rope—an effort 
might yet be made, a hope still remained—but the motion of the ice 
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was so rapid, that before any measures could be taken, it was already at 
a tremendous distance from the shore. ‘I then went to the top of a hill 
to watch them,” says Madden, in his deposition, ‘ and saw them swept 
away from land toward mid-channel. I watched from that spot for six 
hours, but lost sight of them in two. When ~ passed out of sight the 
men were standing on the sledge, M. Belldt on the top of the hummock. 
They seemed to be on a very solid piece of ice. At that moment the 
wind was blowing strongly y he the south-east, and it was snowing.” 
That moving mass of ice, thus driven northward by a furious gale, car- 
ried away the unfortunate Bellét and two sailors with him, William 
Johnson and David Hook. After vainly endeavouring to shelter them- 
selves under the tent with which the sledge was loaded, the three men 
began to cut a house for themselves in the ‘ice with their knives. But 
let Johnson speak; his deposition is very precise, and yet very touching. 

“ M. Belldt,” he says, “sat for half an hour in conversation with us, 
talking on the danger of our position. I told him I was not afraid, and 
that the American expedition were drawn up and down this channel by 
the ice. He replied, ‘I know they were ; and when the Lord protects 
us not a hair of our heads shall be touched.’ I then asked M. Belldt 
what time it was. He said, ‘ About a quarter past eight, a.m.’ (Thursday, 
the 18th), and then lashed up his books, and said he would go and see 
how the ice was driving. He had only been gone about four minutes, 
when I went round the same hummock under which we were sheltered, to 
look for him, but could not see him ; and on returning to our shelter saw 
his stick on the opposite side of the crack, about five fathoms wide, and 
the ice all breaking up. I then called out ‘ Mr. Bellét,’ but no answer 
(at this time blowing very heavy). After this, I again searched round, 
but could see nothing of him. I believe that when he got from the 
shelter the wind blew him into the crack, and his south-wester being tied 
down, he could not rise.” 

David Hook, Bellét’s other companion, deposed that, before the break 
in the ice and the attempt to land, some one having said that it would 
be more prudent to keep the middle of the channel, Belldt, hearing these 
words, replied that Captain Pullen’s orders were to keep along the coast 
to the right, within about two miles of it. This last trait, and the whole 
of this scene, complete the moral portraiture of Bellét, a slave to duty, 
sacrificing his own safety to it, and necessarily disposed to devote his life, 
confronting death like a man full of that sublime confidence, that holy 
faith, which keeps the soul always in readiness to appear before its creator 
and judge ; that faith which inspired the navigator of the sixteenth cen- 
tury to utter the fine saying, “ Heaven is as near by water as by land.” 


The news of this melancholy event caused a profound sensation 
in England and France, and Lady Franklin pronounced his funeral 
oration in the following touching language: ‘That brave and 
generous young man, whom I loved as a son, to whom I owe so 
much, who represented so nobly the honour and chivalry of France, 
who was loved and respected by our sailors as a brother—alas! he 
is nomore. He died as he lived, like a hero and a Christian.” But 
his death was not lamented alone in England and France. The 
Esquimaux, on hearing of the death of the young Frenchman, 
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upon Captain Inglefield’s way home, cried out ‘‘ Poor Bellét, poor’ 
Bellét!” and shed tears. During the voyage of the Prince Albert, 

the young officer, having seen an Esquimaux with a broken leg 

drag himself painfully over the frozen snow, had a wooden leg 
made for him by the ship’s carpenter. The Esquimaux did not 

forget this act, trifling as it was; but still the idea would not have 

occurred to a vulgar mind. 

M. Julien Lemer, the author of this Memoir, to which we owe 
so much of our information, and who was an intimate friend of the 
gallant Bellét, thus sums up his character: “ His: frankness of 
manners, without rudeness; his facility of character, without weak- 
ness or levity; his amiable and natural freedom, without familiarity ; 
his extreme, but not promiscuous, kindness of heart; his generosity, 
his disinterestedness, and his courage, without boastfulness, won at 
once upon the English, who soon came heartily to love the French- 
man, whom they had begun by liking: and we may assert that it 
was not only his own opinion, but that of the whole Admiralty— 
what do I say ?—of all the English seamen, as well as all those 
who have known Bellét, which Colonel Sabine, the eminent 
English natural philosopher, expressed in this phrase, in his letter 
of condolence to M. de la Roquette on the death of the young 
lieutenant—‘ In promise I have rarely seen his equal, and never 
his superior.’ ” 


As soon as the first feelings of heartfelt regret for the loss of the 
gallant young hero had been merged in admiration of his noble 
conduct, the English nation recognised the necessity of paying that 
tribute to his self-imposed sacrifice of life which we are ever ready 
to bestow on the really deserving. The subject was speedily taken 
up by the Royal Geographical Society, whose amiable president, 

ir R. T. Murchison, had ever felt a strong interest in Bellét, and 
at a meeting convened at the rooms of the society it was deter- 
mined that a subscription should be formed, with the twofold 
_ of providing for the need of his family, so dependent on 

is exertions for support, and for raising a monument worthy of 
his memory. Subscriptions poured in apace, and within a short 
time the munificent sum of upwards of two thousand pounds was 
collected, amply sufficient for the purpose designed. The Emperor 
and Empress of the French sand in the generous manner which 
might be anticipated from them: the parents received a pension of 
two thousand francs per annum, while the sons were chueatel at 
the charges of the government. With a gencrous spirit, the care 
for Bellét’s sisters was left to the English nation, al most nobly 
have they responded to the appeal. "These ladies, five in number, 
have received a marriage-portion of three hundred pounds apiece, 
and the remainder of the sum subscribed has been expended in the 
erection of a durable monument of granite, on which the name of 
Bellot will be engraved in large letters, to commemorate the admi- 
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ration felt by the English nation towards the lamented French 
officer. 

The committee entrusted to Sir R. Murchison (to whose kind- 
ness the English editor is indebted for the following details) the 
task of carrying out the wishes of the subscribers, and he decided 
on an obelisk of Aberdeen granite, of the height of thirty-four 
feet, which will be placed in such a position on the banks of the 
Thames at Greenwich that every one passing along the quay or 
river must see it. It was no easy matter to procure such a site; 
for, as Sir R. Murchison justly says, no English officer—not even 
Nelson—has had a similar mark of respect paid him on the exterior 
of Greenwich Hospital; but Sir Roderick was indefatigable, and, 
being supported by the late first lord of the Admiralty, Sir J. 
Graham, he eventually succeeded in obtaining the requisite per- 
mission from the commissioners of the royal hospital, whose archi- 
tect, Mr. P. Hardwick, R.A., kindly designed the form of the 
monument. 

An unexpected delay on the part of the granite worker at 
Aberdeen who contracted to execute the task has alone prevented 
the obelisk from being already erected; but Sir R. Murchison 
confidently trusts that everything will be completed by the ensuing 
autumn. Sir R. Murchison concludes his interesting communica- 
tion with the following sentence, which speaks volumes as to 


Bellét’s character, which could earn such golden — from. 


such a man: ‘It is hoped that the arrangements will prove satis- 
factory to the subscribers, and will testify to the French nation the 
sincere desire of Englishmen to do honour to the memory of the 
good and intrepid Beilét.” 

In the above account of Bellét’s life we have mainly adhered to 
those facts which throw light on his private character, but we 
would not have it supposed that his Journal is deficient in interest. 
It adds one more to the numerous accounts of peril and adventures 
in the Polar Seas, which possess such strange fascination for the 
reader, and will not prove in any way inferior in interest to those 
which have preceded it. In fact, this work will be an indispensable 
addition to the shelves of those who busy themselves with the 
result of Arctic enterprise, and we feel sure that it will be eagerly 
sought for. We feel not the slightest apprehension but that it wi 
be read with equal eagerness. 

As for the work itself, it is “‘ got up” with that good taste which 
characterises the publishers. It is embellished with a faithful 
portrait of Bellét, and an additional value has been given it by the 
appendage of a list of subscribers to the Bellét testimonial fund. 

e publishers have done wisely in granting a permanent place to 
this record of the liberality of the English nation, and we feel sure 
that the Memoirs and Journal of Bellét will henceforward be re- 
garded as a graceful tribute paid to the memory of a man who 
consecrated by the devotion of his life the inauguration of the 
Anglo-French alliance. 


‘ 
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MR. JOLLY GREEN’S ACCOUNT OF THE QUEEN’S 
VISIT TO PARIS. 


I. 


THE PROCEEDINGS AT BOULOGNE. 


Tue last time I had the honour of appearing in public, it was in m 
legislative capacity, as the sole representative of the enlightened consti- 
tuency of Muffborough. Very many events of a highly interesting 
nature have befallen me since first I caught the Speaker’s eye, when I 
moved for a return of the number of soda-water bottles emptied during 
the last fifteen years, the names of the consumers, and the amount of 
duty, arising from such consumption, that had been paid into her Ma- 
jesty’s exchequer—a motion which, it may be remembered, was within an 
ace of turning out the government of that day. Other administrations, 
however, have since run far narrower risks on questions of so much less 
public importance, that I shall not further wound the feelings of I don’t 
know how many ex-cabinet ministers by dwelling on the speech which I 
delivered on the occasion, and which the Muffborough Gazette rightly 
described as ‘‘the most witheringly-sarcastic that had, probably, ever 
been heard within the walls of St. Stephen’s.” Neither is it my inten- 
tion to dilate on the political intrigues and tergiversations, the imbecility 
and folly, the incapacity and rashness of the done-up statesmen of the 
past six months ; though I may be permitted a fugitive allusion to the 
fact, that had the suggestion been acted upon which was thrown out (in 
long primer type) by the influential organ of public opinion, already 
adverted to, H—r M—j—sty would have “sent for’ me, instead of 
V—sc—nt P—Im—rst—n, and for once in the history of the nation 
the right man would have been in the right place. As it was, “ A JOLLY- 
GREEN ADMINISTRATION” was all but a fait accompli. 

But, consigning this subject to the tomb of the Capulets as completely 
as Lord J—hn has consigned his political reputation to the same dreary 
vault—his literary one having been buried long ago—let me turn to a 
theme which at this moment engrosses the pleased attention not only of 
every denizen of the British Isles, but of every civilised individual in 
Europe, except the French Legitimists and Mr. Gl—dst—ne’s friends on 
the Continent, if the last have any claim to be included in the category 
of civilisation. 

That theme is the visit of H—r M—j—sty Q n V—ct—ria to 
the Emp—r—r of the Fr—nch, or rather the return visit of England to 
France; for, having been an eye-witness of the great event—‘ quorum 
pars magnum fui”—(I am writing this account, indeed, in a private 
cabinet near the El1—sée N—p—I—n)—I can safely say that during the 
last fortnight the whole population of England have been emptied into 
the streets of Paris. How they all contrived to get there is a question 
which I—even I—am almost unable to explain; and it is very nearly 
as great a mystery to me how they managed to pay their way when 
they reached their destination, for there is scarcely a person of my 
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acquaintance (and I am tolerably intimate with all three branches of the 
British Legislature) who does not stop to tell me that he lost immense 
sums by the late failure of the banking-house near Temple Bar. I have 

rivately calculated the amount of which the sufferers have thus been 

waren | and as it very nearly covers the whole expense of the present 
war, I think it wall & no bad stroke of policy (and one which 
would utterly confound Mr. C—bd—n) if Messrs. Str—h—n, P——l, 
and B—tes, were at once ordered by the C—mm—ss—n—rs in B—nk- 
—— to place the whole of this (for, I presume, they have got it 
somewhere) to the account of Sir G—rge L—w—s at the B—nk of 
Engl—nd, in the same way that the anonymous contributions to the 
deferred Income-tax fund are, from time to time, conscientiously 
forked up. 

Nine Teentiood and ninety-nine thousand out of the million who have 
just been in Paris went there, of course, without any invitation ; but 
that there was one privileged individual may be inferred from the fact 
that, when the present Emp—r—r of the Fr—nch was an ex—le in 
L—nd—n, his pr—ncely feet were more than once under a certain 
mahogany at Peckham, and that the funds which provided for the 
journey which ended in the Pr—s—d—ntial Chair were derived from the 
p—tse of a public Engl—sh gentleman whose intitials, conspicuous on 
many an arch of triumph, are J.G. More than this it would not be 
becoming in me to say. 

To accomplish my journey in a manner suitable to the position of a 
representative of regal authority (I am a deputy-lieutenant for Middlesex, 
and always wear the uniform), an offer was made me by an ex—lt—d 
personage (whose name I am not at liberty to mention) to proceed to 
Boulogne in the R—y—1l Y—cht; but as I was desirous of probing the 
feelings of the French nation to the quick, so as to be able to communi- 
cate them to h—d q—rt—rs by electric telegraph, I resolved to pro- 
ceed thither the day before H—r M—j—sty took her departure from 
Osb—rne, and limiting my suite to one person (a gentleman named 
Podder, who, it may be remembered, was formerly my secretary, and 
now acts as my chargé d'affaires), 1 crossed over in the Lord Warden, 
and had a very smooth and pleasant passage. This fortunate occurrence 
enabled me to land in full vigour both of mind and body, and the obser- 
vations which I made at the table d’héte of the Hétel du Nord, in the 
salon of the Café Vermond, and at several estaminets on the quay (the 
frequenters of which latter I liberally treated to cigars and petits verres, 
in order to sound them), satisfied me that the alliance between the two 
countries was complete, and that. the Q——n of Engl—nd might trust 
herself in Fr—nce with perfect safety. I accordingly drew up a report 
on the subject, in cypher, to L—rd Cl—r—nd—n, which I directed 
Podder to take, after su to the submarine telegraph office (I think I 
may fairly call it the jolly-marine telegraph office), and it is owing to this 
circumstance (which, up to the present moment, has been kept a pro- 
found diplomatic secret) that the r—y—l visit to P—r—-s was finally 
determined on. To mediate successfully is not the fate of every states- 
man, as the archives of the house of df—rd, if written truly, may 
one day show. 
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I did not, however, confine myself to feeling the pulse of society 
a Vombrage, but mixed freely out of doors with the crowd, and, at the 
trifling cost of a franc a head, succeeded in organising a corps de gamins 
(a sort of social Zouaves to be found in all French towns), about a hun- 
dred in number, who faithfully promised me to receive H—r M—j—sty 
on her arrival with shouts of “‘G—d s—ve the Q: n;” and, such is 
the loyalty of this class, I have not the slightest doubt they kept their 
words, though the distractions of the sublime moment and my various 
occupations next day prevented me from verifying the fact. 

My experience of human nature has taught me that when it is morally 
impossible an event can occur before a specific time, people invariably 
anticipate it. Thus it was known to every inhabitant of Boulogne-sur- 
Mer that the tide would not serve for the r—y—l y—cht to enter the 
harbour before half-past one in the afternoon of the memorable 18th 
ultimo, yet of those who actually did go to bed the night before, not a 
solitary sleeper remained on his pillow after sunrise, but left his home on 
the first blush of dawn, and planted himself in the most advantageous 
position he could secure for witnessing what, in every sense of the word, 
may be termed the August ceremony. If this be a weakness, I confess I 
shared it in company with the Masses, though, perchance, I was im- 
pelled by motives in which they had no share ; for, like Manfred, 

From my youth upwards, 

My spirit walk’d not with the souls of men, 

Nor look’d upon the earth with human eyes ; 

The thirst of their ambition was not mine, 

The aim of their existence was not mine; 

My joys, my griefs, my passions, and my power, 

Made me a stranger ; 
that is to say, Jolly Green, in spite of imitators, is a being who stands 
alone in the world. 

I certainly stood, morally, alone on this occasion, for though the 
multitude were congregated near me, the conspicuous position which 
I occupied in my deputy-lieutenant’s uniform—on the very summit 
of one of the cranes that overhang the jetty—singled me out at once 
for popular ovation, and but for one slight defect in the arrange- 
ments of the authorities, it is extremely probable that at a later hour 
I might have attracted more attention than would have been alto- 
gether agreeable to Imp—r—l or R—y—I feelings. I had reached the 
distinguished eminence to which I have alluded by means of a ladder, 
which I ascended about an hour before daylight, causing it to be re- 
moved as soon as I had gained the summit; and then, telescope in hand, 
I waited the first purple streaks of morning. As soon as the curtain of 
night was withdrawn, and the inhabitants came crowding down to the 
piers, I ascertained, through my intimacy with the French language, 
that my appearance on the crane excited considerable surprise, and the 
remarks of many untutored persons, who evidently did not understand 
me—so hard it is to educate the people—were of such a nature as to Jead 
“7 other but me to imagine myself in a false position. I, however, 

mly smiled at the observations which were wafted to my ear, and 
occupied myself by occasionally sweeping the horizon with my night- 
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glass, in order to ascertain if any strange sail were in the offing, that I 

ight give timely warning to the authorities of the approach of r—y—lty. 

ile thus officially employed, a gruff salutation somewhat startled me. 

“Sacré nom de mille grues,” growled a deep voice, that seemed to 
me to issue from the bowels of the earth, “‘ qu’est-ce que vous faites 1a, 
monsieur! C’est défendu, ga! Descendez done de suite.” 

“Quoi?” said I, looking down, and observing that’ the abrupt speaker 
was an hereulean gendarme in full costume. 

“ Allons done!” reiterated the savage functionary. ‘“ Dépéchez-vous, 
monsieur! Vite! A terre!” 


I comprehended his wretched jargon, which was uttered in the most 


uncouth accents, and replied with stoical firmness: “Je veux demeurer 
ici. Je suis sur le regarde-dehors.” 

‘‘ Faut regarder de plus prés!” was the gendarme’s reply. 

And, as he spoke, he drew his long sword and tried at arm’s length to 
— the spot where I stood; but tall as he was he could not accomplish 

urpose. 

As T wished to prevent any act of hostility which this foolish fellow’s 
conduct might give rise to—though I noticed that the people were all on 
my side, for they laughed and shouted immensely—I did not draw my 
own sword, but condescended to parley with the man, and asked him the 
reason for his extraordinary behaviour? His answer, very coarsely and 
incoherently phrased, was to the effect that some one in authority— 
scarcely wiser than himself I should imagine—had given orders that 
nobody should climb the lamp-posts upon the present occasion, and that 
I must forthwith come down. It was in vain I represented to him that 
the order could not have been meant to apply to me, and that, in point 
of fact, a crane was not a lamp-post— , 

“ Une grue n’est pas un poste de lampe,” said I. 

* C’est égal,” he returned ; “ mettez-vous a terre.” 

* Mon échelle est partie,” I observed, in order to demonstrate the im- 
possibility of my getting down without a ladder. 

** Eh bi’n! laissez-vous tomber alors !” 

This was no very pleasant prospect, for, although with my arms ex- 
tended I should have been stretched to my full height (five feet two in 
my boots), there still would have remained a considerable distance between 
my feet and the hard pavement, and I hesitated to encounter the shock. 
While in this state of uncertainty, with the chance, moreover, before me 
of being impaled on the gendarme’s sword, I heard a voice which seemed 
familiar to me say in English, ‘“‘ Slide down by the upright; that’s easy 
enough.” 

Who the speaker was I could not ascertain, as he stood just beneath 
the crane, and being already on my knees I was afraid to look round for 
fear of falling, but the advice being tolerably good I followed it, and pre- 
pared to lower myself. After getting into a convenient attitude I paused 
for a few moments before I actually descended, and then, while the 
spectators loudly cheered the courageous act, I loosened my hold and shot 
downwards with the rapidity of a three-decker. I should have reached 
the ground in perfect safety but for the officious stupidity of the person 
who had just spoken, and who I afterwards found was my chargé d'affaires 
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_Podder. He, with the absurd intention of facilitating my descent, and 


not reckoning upon my agility, put out his hands, as he afterwards said, 
“to stop my way;” but as I could not, of course, know who had got 
hold of my legs, and I ~~ it to be the gendarme, I kicked out 
violently with one foot, which had the effect of upsetting him, and my 
other foot getting entangled in the winch of the crane, I was thrown off 
my balance, and we both came to the ground together, where I lay for 
the moment half stunned. It was Podder who picked me up, but he 
lowered himself considerably in my estimation by a remark which fell 
from him as he did so. 

“I told you,” he muttered, “how it would be, when you went and 
stuck yourself up there.” 

The common herd always judge by results, while the gifted few who 
are endowed with prescience content themselves with noble endeavour. 
Belonging to the latter class I could well afford to despise the malignity 
which strove to extract food for mirth out of that which to them seemed 
misfortune. 

When I rose to my legs again, and recovered my cocked-hat and tele- 
scope, which I had parted with in the mélée, I gracefully saluted my late 
antagonist with an imperturbable “ Bon jour, monsieur!” and then, with 
an unrufiled countenance, I quitted that part of the quay, and, attended by 
Podder, who now was all anxiety to atone for his former negligence, took 
up a second position on the Place Daunon, as near the r—y—1 pavilion as 
T could get. Indeed, I should most likely have sential in establishing 
myself close to the dais on which the state chairs were placed, but for 
the interference of some French military officers, who, while they re- 
spected my uniform (as they told me), were compelled, they said, to keep 
the space which their troops surrounded entirely clear, the pavilion itself 
being solely devoted to the reception of cr-—wn—d h—ds. I accepted 
the frank politeness of this announcement in the same soldierly spirit as 
that in which it was offered, and my feelings having now perfectly 
recovered their equilibrium, my gaiety returned, and the lively sallies in 
which I indulged excited the utmost animation and good humour in all 
who had the opportunity of enjoying them. Amongst the group in 
which I now established myself (we were separated only by one of the 
regimental bands from the reserved space) was a pretty little cantiniére, 
named Margot, who seemed to be vastly entertained by my witticisms, 
and as many of my remarks were addressed to her, she was compelled to 
reply, and the fez de joie which took place between us gave rise to more 
mirth than can well be described. To reward her, and the good fellows 
who enjoyed our jokes, I caused the contents of her canteen to be liberally 
distributed around, and what with eaw de vie, cigars, pistolets, sausages, 
and other imp—r—I condiments (the constant rewards of military valour) 
which I had the honour of “ standing,” the day stole very pleasantly on 
until the time drew near for the arrival of H—r M—j—sty. 

A great deal of conjecture which was idly wasted might have been 
saved had I retained my post of observation on the crane, but utility 
having been sacrificed to etiquette, I left the Boulonnais to keep their 
own look-out, and it was consequently almost half-past one before the first 
signal was given, by the discharge of a thirteen-inch mortar from the 
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height of the Tour d’Ordre, that the R—y—1 Y—cht was at length in 
sight. This first explosion was rapidly followed by volleys of musketry 
and grape from the bristled troops that lined the cliffs, and amidst a 
storm of shot and shell, such perhaps as r—y—lty was never greeted with 
before, the V—ct—ria and Alb—+¢ crossed the bar and dashed into the 
harbour of Boulogne. Simultaneously with this movement (my old 
friend) the Emp—r—r, on a magnificent charger, decorated with the 
Order of the G—rt—1, and wearing the uniform of a Fr—nch general 
officer, galloped along the jetty, accompanied by a brilliant staff, and 
pulled up in the square in front of the pavilion, just as the R—y—1 Y—cht 
came alongside the quay from whence I had been displaced. The landing 
then took place. I edged myself into the front al of the band with a 
pair of cymbals which I had hastily caught up, and the instant the 
Q——n’s foot touched the soil of France H—s M—j—sty fired an 
I—m—p—1 salute, which consisted in his k~ss—ng H—r M—j—st 
on each cheek, the music struck up “G—d save the Q n,” the ame 
titude hurraed in French, and I, at the close, after a few extra bangs on 
the cymbals, shouted out “ Hear! hear!” with such vehemence that the 
eyes of all were turned towards me: there was a look of recognition from 
a certain h—gh quarter, an approving smile, some confusion, in the 
course of which the troops got accidentally before me, and for the next 
five minutes all was a kind of dream, made up of hustling, dust, and 
noise, which prevented me from actually sharing in that part of H—r 
M—)j—sty’s reception at Boulogne. 

I contrived, however, to extricate myself from the crowd just as the 
r—y—1 cortége was about to start for the railway station, and being 
close to the wheels of one of the equipages,.one of the French officials 
who noticed that I was dressed in scarlet, took me, I suppose, for a r—y—l 
equerry, and, making room for me to pass, exclaimed in hurried tones, 
“ Montez, montez, monsieur! on va partir!” It was no time for me 
to hesitate; T waved my hand to Podder, of whose unintellectual face I 
caught a gimpse as he stood gaping at a distance, and jumping on the 
lower step at the back of one of the carriages, where two footmen in the 
Imp—r—l livery were already standing, I was enthusiastically borne off 
amidst the acclamations of an excited people. Away we swept through 
long lines of defiling French soldiery, through avenues of obelisks and 
incense-bearing tripods, until we passed beneath a magnificent arch of 
triumph, seventy-five feet high, and formed entirely of dahlias, on the to 
of which stood the Genius of Civility welcoming us with cutsteanilion 
arms to the Land of Politeness! The arch itself was ornamented with 
numberless flags and streamers and heraldic achievements, and amongst 
the decorations I observed the letters V and N. I fully appreciated the 
delicacy of the compliment which had selected the final letter of my 
S— for popular admiration, and I did not fail to express my ac- 

nowledgment by bowing repeatedly to the right and left as we entered 
the amphitheatre in front of the station. Here, amidst countless flowers 
and fair ladies, spangled carpets and highly-bedizened railway func- 
tionaries, we descended. It was no longer a question whether or not I 
was one of the r—y—I attachés, for my arrival with the suite at once 
established that fact in the minds of the French dignitaries, and I was 


invited with the rest to take my place in the train. Although I had left 
VOL, XXXVIII. s 
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all my baggage behind, I reflected that my chargé @affaires would 
follow by the next convot, and knew what hotel to go to, so I did not 
hesitate to accept the invitation: the military band struck up “ Partant 
pour la Syrie” (though we were only going to Paris), and we were 
whirling along the metal at the mettlesome pace of fifty miles an hour. 


Il. 
OUR RECEPTION IN PARIS. 


Ir would have been impossible for the most volage and unreflecting of 
mortals not to have called to mind how differently I travelled ten years 
before, when I made my first entry into the French capital. I then, as 
it were, bestrode a humble diligence; now I was the companion of 
r—y—lty. But circumstances had not altered me; I was still the same 
Jolly Green. Momentous occupations and a large and varied intercourse 
with the great world had, perhaps, left their furrows on my ample brow, 
and scattered, it may be, a few threads of silver amongst my flowing hair, 
but “my heart within me was not changed,” and the remembrance of 
Her to whom my young affections had been unalterably given, awoke 
sensations which but ill accorded with the glitter and glare of my present 
entourage. Like the Great Duke, however, I possess the faculty of sup- 
pressing all external signs of emotion, and having devoted one sigh to 
past, I gave myself up with abandon to the seeming enjoyment of the 

our. 

It was owing, I presume, to the hurry of our departure from Bou- 
logne that I was not shown into the carriage of the Q n’s m—ds of 
h—n—r, for, to tell the truth, the affair at the station was a regular 
scramble ; but en revanche—as we say in France—there were some very 
pretty faces in the compartment in which I sat, which were not the less 
attractive because their owners were not absolutely n—ble. The fact 
was that I had somehow got amongst the r—y—1 attendants, male and 
female, instead of taking my place according to my rank. But, if we 
consider matters rightly, there is compensation in all things, and so it 
happened in this case. My polished accent, and the foreign tournure. of 
my moustache, led my travelling companions to suppose that I was the 
French r—y—1 commissioner appointed to be their superintendent on 
the journey; and although their observations to each other made me at 
once aware of their mistake, I did not think it worth while to disturb the 
illusion. Pleasure is, in this world, of so transitory a nature, that he who 
only pretends to humanity, would scarcely fulfil his mission were he to 
dash the bloom from the plum or rudely efface the snow-flakes that fall 
on the—the No matter, I will finish the simile some other time; 
just now I am in a hurry to get on. To put the party at their ease I 
addressed the prettiest among them, who called herself Miss S—nd—rs, 
in her native language, and the ice being broken by my affability, con- 
versation flowed freely throughout the journey. As H—r M—j—sty 
was herself a total stranger to Paris, great care had been taken by the 
C—mptr—ll—r of the H—seh—Id that none of the domestics should 
have any advantage in this respect over their r—y—l m—str—ss, and 
consequently I was appealed to for information by all, and it fell to my 
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lot to correct a few rather glaring errors into which some of them fell. 
One of the males, for instance, a conceited fellow who called himself 
“a footman of the pr—s—nce,” and cast sheep’s-eyes on Miss S—nd—rs, 
thought proper to observe that what he should most’ like to see with her 
in Paris, was “the Hospital of the Inwallids, which it was under the 
dome of that noble heddifice the late Imperer Nepoleum was berried.” 
I really could not stand such a flagrant violation of historical truth, and 
at once set him right by stating that the great man’s ashes, removed 
from his birthplace on the island of Elba, had, according to his last will 
and testament, been safely deposited, to use his own words, “in that 
Seine which he loved so well ;” and I left the footman of the pr—s—nce 
to judge how little likelihood there was of hs paying them a visit, with 
any one, unless he should happen, in a fit of disappointed love (I ac- 
centuated this phrase, and looked at Miss S—nd—rs t the same time), 
to throw himself into the Morgue. The man stared, and appeared about 
to make an insolent, footmanlike reply, but recollecting himself in time 
he held his peace, and a titter went round amongst the females at the 
expense of “John.” I could mention several other mistakes of a similar 
nature, but I have more important matter to describe. 

The sun, as one of our own poets has truthfully observed, was slowly 
sinking in the west” as we dashed through the fortifications at Saint 
Denis, and I was in the act of observing to Miss S—nd—trs that we were 
now enceinte by them, at which she coloured a good deal, when the 
slackening of the train and the sudden roar of all the guns in the 
batteries announced the termination of our journey. We had started 
from Boulogne and arrived, I cannot comprehend how, at the Strasbourg 
station ; but the reason of our doing so was to bring to H—r M—j—sty’s 
recollection those two epochs in the early history of L——s N—p—l—n 
which he must always himself remember with the greatest pleasure. 

The saloon which we had left at Capécure was a truly magnificent 
apartment, but it was far surpassed in gorgeousness by that into which 
we now entered. This was to be expected when one considers that all 
the oriflammes of Parisian society, as I may term the higher classes, 
were assembled in honour of our arrival, There,was Prince N—p—l—n 
Jeremy (so called to distinguish him from his father Prince Jeremy 
N—p—1!—n), Marshal Magnum, an extremely stout personage (so called 
on account of his size), General Lowerstone (so called because he rose 
from the ranks), and many more officers than I can name or give a 
reason for their several designations; there were hundreds of the most 
civil functionaries I ever saw in my life, and more well-dressed beauty 
embedded, as it were, in velvet and orange-flowers, than I had imagined 
it possible I could have embraced at one ardent glance. In this well- 
bred crowd, trained to courtly observances, expressive eillades (which 
were very expressively returned) alone indicated the sensation we created 
as we advanced to the platform where the carriages were drawn up to 
convey us to St. Cloud. 

I must pause for an instant in this place to speak of a slight incident 
which has not been altogether correctly stated in the newspapers. It 
had been arranged that when the Pr—ne—ss R—y—l descended from 
the train, H—s Imp—r—l H—ghn—ss Pr—nce N—p—l—n Jeremy 
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should offer his arm to conduct her into the station. He was not, how- 
ever, upon the spot at the right moment, and seeing this I instantly 
stepped forward to conduct H—r R—y—l H—ghn—ss. Unluckily 
my foot caught in something on the platform and nearly threw me 
down, and before I could recover my balance another gentleman, whom 
I afterwards understood was the Count de Cigar, occupied my place and 
usurped the honour which would have been mine. The Jndépendance 
Belge has made some comments on the Count’s gallant forwardness on 
this occasion, but I wish it to be distinctly known that, if an accident 
had not occurred, I should have been the person upon whom the eyes of 
Europe would have been directed. To return from this not unnecessary 
digression. 

When we got outside on the Boulevard de Strasbourg we came 
upon another sort of world from that within. Here all was acclamation 
of the loudest kind, and opinion unchecked by etiquette gave itself 
unrestrained expression. The Q——n and the Pr—ne—ss R—y—l, 
Pr—nce Alb—rt and the Pr—nce of W—les (and, if I mistake not, 
somebody else), were pointed at by every finger and named by-every 
tongue. It was unfortunately too late in the evening for the public to 
see us so well as they could have wished, but many of their remarks 
were scarcely more flattering than correct. The terms implying dig- 
nity, affability, and grace were justly earned by the bearing of the two 
r—y—l1 ladies, and if more than one feminine voice gave utterance, iz 
my hearing, to the exclamation, “ Quel bel homme !’’ I may be pardoned 
if I did not refrain from bowing my best acknowledgments. It is not to 
be supposed that I remained with the persons into whose company I had 
been accidentally thrown in the train. Of course I separated myself from 
them—after a parting squeeze of the small hand of Miss S—nd—rs— 
and mingled again with my equals in rank; but as I had not been per- 
sonally introduced to any of the c—r—t, and had one or two private 
reasons for not wishing to ride inside as the procession traversed the 
Boulevards, I once more took my place behind, climbing boldly into the 
rumble of the carriage which conveyed some of the ladies of the r—y—! 
suite. I was, however, slightly mortified to find when I got up there 
that the person who occupied the other part of the seat was the footman 
“of the pr—s—nce,” of whom I have already made mention. He mut- 
tered something about expecting his fellow-servant, and eyed me, as I 
thought, rather suspiciously ; but accident having favoured me so far, I 
resolved not to throw away my chance at the most interesting moment, 
and scowling him down I seated myself, and the carriage drove off. 

It was then that I gave myself up to the full enjoyment of the occa- 
sion, and not even in the hour when I careered in days gone by before 
the hosts assembled on the Field of Mars, did I feel more madly excited 
with delight than now that I shared with the Qu n of Engl—nd the 
plaudits of the people of Paris. It was, in truth, an overwhelming situa- 
tion, and I almost fear that my endeavour to describe the scene may fall 
short of the reality. Still, I must attempt it. 

In the first place, there was stretched out before me not merely a sea 
of upturned faces, but from every window, from every ledge, from every 
house-top, and even from every chimney, the whole of the surrounding 
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space seemed alive with human countenances, all intent upon one object, 
the cortege that was passing along the Boulevards, all uttering, as it were 
with one voice, hoarse and shrill by turns, one universal welcome. 
French and English were so mingled in these cries, that it seemed as if 
the languages, like the hearts of the two great countries, were for ever 
united, and ‘‘ Vive la Reine” and “‘ God save the Queen” flowed indiffer- 
ently from every man’s lips. Then were seen, though the waning light 
obscured some part of their glory, the countless banners that streamed on 
the air, the standards of France and England blending everywhere 
together, and predominating in their hues over all the rest. They floated 
from the summits of tall Venetian masts, they waved from the balconies 
of lofty houses, they shone out, as a gleam of dying day caught the folds 
that opened to the breeze, from many an angle inaccessible as it appeared 
to human reach. No spot was thought too remote, no height too great for 
the purpose of this display, and thousands of flags were thrust from nooks 
the existence of which had never been known till now. Nearer the eye 
blazed the brilliant escutcheons of ancient cities and time-honoured 
prone ae the quaint devices of other days, and the golden inscrip- 
tions of modern institutions. With these were mixed parterres of glowing 
flowers, tapestries of every colour; and, as the shadows of evening melted 
all into one soft tint, the sparkling lights of the cafés, and the brighter 
effulgence of the unconfined illuminations wrought a change in the aspect 
of the streets that seemed the effect of magic. Night had succeeded to 
day while we moved along this splendid line of uninterrupted decoration, 
but on the Place de la Concorde the voice of greeting was as loud and 
earnest as when it first arose at the Strasbourg railway station. External 
nature had changed in the interval, but popular enthusiasm knew no 
difference or abatement. 

It is not granted to us, except in a Pr—me M—n—st—r—l 
capacity, to penetrate into the hearts of S—v—r—gns, and I cannot, 
therefore, say what effect this superb demonstration had upon the feelings 
of H—r M—st Gr—c—s M—j—sty Q——n V—ct—ria; but for 
myself I acknowledge that I was er 4 moved, and I think it no shame 
to my manhood to confess that I boo-hooed more than once with right 
good will. I could only say, with the late Mr. Elliston, “ Bless you, my 
people”—and then I fell back exhausted in the rumble, buried in 
thoughts of the most soothingly-delicious nature. 

We had by this time traversed the Champs Elysées and the Bois de 
Boulogne, and were fast approaching St. Cloud, but a slight stoppage 
occurring where the road became narrower beneath the last arch of 
triumph, the horses of our carriage relaxed their pace to a walk, and I 
was roused from my reverie by a dig in the ribs from the elbow of my 
hitherto silent companion. 

* You'll excuse me, sir,” was his remark, “ but I wish to arst, if I 
may make so bold, what pesition you hoccupy in the roiall ’ousehold ?” 

“The household,” I replied, taken rather aback at the suddenness of 
the inquiry—“ the household! Why, the fact is, I am not exactly a 
member of the—the—household.” 

“T have been of that opinion,” said the footman of the pr—s—nce, 
“ever since we got out of the train, and I observed of your goings-on 
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at the station. Now, I’ll just speak my mind. Somethin’, I shan’t say 
what, has give me reason to suppose that you’re a himposture, and unless 
you hook it before we get to Sincloo I shall give you in charge. There’s 
plenty of our detectives there, which several of them are well known to 
me.” 

If the levin-bolt had suddenly seared my vision, it could not have 
discomposed me more completely than the language of this vindictive 
menial—for to jealousy and vindictiveness I rightly ascribed his extra- 
ordinarily malicious conduct ; and how he had contrived to penetrate my 
diplomatic secret was a mystery beyond my power—at that moment— 
to fathom. If I had had time to prepare a reply, I make no doubt I 
could easily have baffled him, but taken at unawares, and feeling, in the 
absence of my chargé d'affaires, who was the bearer of my passport and 
other credentials, that I stood upon somewhat insecure ground, there was 
nothing left for me but to compromise the matter. It is true I am a 
m—mb—r of P—rl—m—t, and in that capacity have an undoubted 
right to approach the S—v—r—gn, and give her my advice at any hour 
of the day or night; but it is not advisable always to insist on that pri- 
vilege, and under existing circumstances it might be, I thought, as well, 
perhaps, to forbear. Husbands, even r—y—! ones, are not always in 
the best tempers, especially when they have travelled all day, and have 
to wait for their dinners till ten o’clock at night. 

“You little know, young man,” said I, with a severe countenance, 
“who it is you charge with imposture. You speak to—— But, no, I 
shall not satisfy your impertinent curiosity; neither shall I, by revealing 
myself at the present moment, create a scene within these imp—r—l 
walls which possibly might imperil dynasties. But your triumph will be 
short-lived : the next time we meet it will be at Philippi!” 

I doubled my fist as I spoke, shook it at the footman of the pr—s—nce 
with a menacing air, and then, as the carriage was moving on, let myself 
down from the rumble and disappeared amidst the crowd. As circum- 
stances had prevented me from sharing in the festivities at St. Cloud, it 
was of course desirable that I should make the best of my way back to 
Paris, but unluckily not a single vehicle was to be had, and I was com- 
pelled to walk the whole distance, so that it was nearly eleven o’clock by 
the time that I arrived at the Place du Palais Royal, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of which the hotel where I put up was situated. The 
Hotel d’ Angleterre in the Rue des Filles St. Thomas was the house I had 
selected, and I went straight to it. I obtained admission, but not 
beyond the porte cochére, for the concierge at once replied to my inquiry 
if my apartment was ready, by saying that there was not a room or even 
a single bed to be had there. 

“ Mais mon bon homme,” said I, “vous étes trompé. J’ai engagé 


ma chambre. Mon chargé d'affaires a écrit une lettre de London pour 
la sécurer.” 


** Quel nom, monsieur?” 


“Green,” replied I—* Jolly Green, M.P. and deputy-lieutenant of 
the county of Middlesex.” 


He referred to a large folio on the desk of his lodge, and hastily ran 
over a long list of names. 
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“¢ Je ne trouve pas ce nom, monsieur,” he said, shutting the book with 
a bang. J’en suis bien faché, mais vous ne pouvez pas entrer. Tout 
est loué ; je suis tout-a-fait plein. II n’y a pas de place du tout, du tout, 
du tout!” 

There was nothing for it; I returned into the street, cursing Podder’s 
stupidity, for I felt sure it was some folly of his, and resolving to try my 
luck elsewhere. But in vain I applied at the doors of at least a dozen 
different hotels, in the Rue de Rivoli, the Place Vendéme, the Rue St. 
Honoré, and all that quarter. Every bed was engaged, and as it grew 
later they did not even take the trouble to reply to my repeated knocks, 
so that I was driven, in despair of a lodging, to search for such shelter as 
the streets alone afforded. Wandering about, I came at last to the 
Marché St. Honoré, and there by good chance I found a fishmonger’s- 
stall unoccupied. It was not a pleasant place for repose, but, as the rain 
began to fall, it offered some protection against the wet, and stretching 
myself upon the boards, which served in the daytime for the fishmon- 
ger’s counter, I composed myself to sleep; but I was not allowed to 
enjoy that luxury long, for in the course of an hour, as I suppose, I was 
awakened by a commissary of police, who asked what I was doing there, 
I explained as well as I could, for the man was not the brightest in the 
world, and I might perhaps have been consigned to the lock-up if I had 
not mentioned the hotel in the Rue des Filles St. Thomas. He would 
accompany me thither, he said, and see if my statement was correct. It 
was daylight when we got there. Out came the same concierge ; he lifted 
up his hands wien he saw me again—but before he could speak a lucky 
thought darted through my brain, and with extraordinary presence of 
mind I asked him if an Englishman of the name of Podder had arrived 
the night before. He paused a moment, rushed to his desk, looked at his 
list, and then smilingly replied : 

“ Mais oui, monsieur—Pod-derre—oui, c’est bien ca. II est descendu 
a dix heures. C’est vous qu'il attendait? Ah, si j’avais su ga quand 
vous étes venu! Entrez done, monsieur, il est au numéro cent vingt- 
trois, au cinquiéme.” 

I draw a veil over my meeting with Podder, who, like an idiot, had 
signed his own name instead of mine when he wrote to the hotel-keeper. 


Il. 
ROYAL FESTIVITIES. 


I coutp with ease, and I may add, with pleasure, fill a volume with 
the narrative of my own personal adventures during the week of H—r 
M—j—sty’s sojourn in Paris; but my duty to my S—v—r—gn obliges 
me to lay aside, till a more convenient opportunity, all other considera- 
tions save that of being the faithful recorder of the entertainments which 
were offered to H—r M—j—sty by her kind and courteous host. My 
further appearance in the arena will therefore be only incidental, as far 
as my presence anywhere can be so considered. I may, perhaps, no 
longer occupy a place in the foreground, but every connaisseur of pictures 
knows the value of the figures that give animation to the chiar’ oscuro. 

Sunday, the 19th, was a day of rest for H—r M—j—sty, and I re- 
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quired it as much as any of the r—y—1 party, for after going without 
my dinner the day before, and passing the night under what the French 
pe “la belle étoile”—though not a single star did I see—it may readily 
be imagined that I was glad enough to enjoy my hotel comforts undis- 
turbed; so I forgave Podder for the indiscretion of which he had been 
guilty, breakfasted, lunched, dined, smoked, and slept well, going to bed 
very early, and on Monday morning, the 20th, I was ready for anything. 
It was my intention to have turned out again, as before, in full costume, 
but on examining my uniform I found that I had stained it so fearfully 
when I slept in the fishmonger’s stall, that the original bright scarlet was 
covered all over with purple patches, and the coat was consequently un- 
wearable. I therefore substituted an elegant mufty, and, attended b 
Podder, proceeded to the Palais de I’Industrie in a coupé, which I hired for 
the week, at the rate of sixty francs a day, a regular bargain, as I was 
given to understand by the concierge, with whom I was now on excellent 
terms. Some French savants translate the word “douceur” as the 
English equivalent “sweetness,” but there are occasions, and this was 
one, when it means a five-franc piece ; and the honest old concierge was 
of my opinion. 

Podder had doubted whether we should be admitted during the 
Q n’s visit to the Palais de |’Industrie, but I told him he was wrong, 
and so it proved; for, the instant I presented myself at the entrance, the 
doors flew open (on payment of a trifling fee), and he, as my chargé 
@ affaires (a fact I took care to mention), was also allowed (on the same 
terms) to follow. I secured good places for myself and chargé in the 
central avenue of the building, and awaited there the arrival of H—r 
M—j—sty, which took place soon after eleven o’clock, and as soon as the 
cheering which greeted her entrance had in some degree subsided, I could 
perceive that the eyes of thousands were turned towards me, for they noticed 
that my waistcoat was of the same pattern as the R—y—Il St—rt tartan 
which H—r M—j—sty wore, and they doubtless concluded that something 
more than simple loyalty occasioned the coincidence. As I thought it 
desirable that the Q. n’s precious time should not be wasted, I hit 
upon an admirable expedient for saving it. Making use of Podder, as if 
I were solicitous to instruct him only, I kept a little in advance of the 
r—y—l party, walking backwards of course, and pausing every now and 
then to tell him, in a loud and distinct tone of voice, what were the 
objects most worthy. of attention. The ruse succeeded perfectly, and I 
had the satisfaction of seeing that H—r M—j—sty’s glance invariably 
followed the direction in which I pointed. In this manner the 
contents of the whole building might have been perfectly indicated 
without any trouble to the aug—st visitors, but for an awkward 
contretemps which wa’ caused by an elderly gentleman, one of the 
Counts of the Emp—re, not getting out of my way as I retro- 
graded before r—y—lty. ‘ He was suffering, it seems, from corns, and 
ought to have kept at home; but he paid for his vulgar curiosity, 
since, without at all intending it, I came down with the heel of my boot 
on the very softest of the lot, and with so much manly force that he set 
up a howl of pain, and, in his blind fury, seized me . the back of the 
collar. I turned round to extricate myself, and the feud might have 
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been fatal to him, if half a dozen sergents de ville had not rushed to the 
spot to prevent a disturbance. The count apologised for his rudeness, 
but in the interim I lost the opportunity of being of service, as H—r 
M—j—sty turned into another avenue, and the crowd was too dense to 
admit of my getting into the same useful position again. All I could 
do, therefore, was to hover at a distance, and be prepared to start in 
whatever direction the cortége went. It was owing to this accurate 
system of courtly espionnage that I was enabled to tread in the very 
footsteps of r—y—lty. When H—r M—j—sty drove to the El—sée 
N—p—I—, I followed, but although there was a diplomatic reception 
after luncheon, strange to say I was not admitted. Podder suggested 
that it was perhaps owing to my not being in uniform; I replied that 
very likely he was right, but at the same time I took care to remind him 
that I should not have spoilt my coat if he had not committed such an 
intolerable bévue. From the El—sée I tracked H—r M—j—sty to the 
Sainte Chapelle, a kind of Exeter Hall of the middle ages, full of painted 
glass, where St. Louis XI. (“the father of his people,” as — 
affectionately called) used to sit and listen to the performance of the 
finest oratorios of the day. From thence we turned into the Palais de 
Justice, and I, for one, had a good laugh at the square caps on the heads 
of the judges of the Court of Cassation, as they stood at the bottom of 
the immense flight of steps to receive the Emp—r—r and Q——n 
V—ct—r—a. I observed also, aside to Podder, that the President, M. 
Troplong (who is a very little man), ought to change his name to Trop- 
court, though I did not doubt that those who heard his speeches thought 
he was rightly named ; but Podder is a dull fellow, and these inimitable 
jokes fell like peas upon a trencher, without making any visible impres- 
sion. From the Palais de Justice we went to Notre-Dame, a church 
which has become quite the fashion since Victor Hugo’s comedy of that 
name was acted in it. There the Archbishop of Paris made a very 
short speech to the Q——n, and I, gratefully, bowed to his Reverence on 
leaving the gloomy pile. ‘Then we drove across the Pont au Change, to 
take a peep at the renovated tower of St. Jacques la Boucherie (the 
Carnaby market of old Paris); turned down the new street that leads 
to the Hotel de Ville (their Mansion House, where I had my celebrated 
interview with M. Lamartine, the poetical head of the Provisional Go- 
vernment—what a change since then!) ; turned round into the Rue St. 
Antoine (where the good-natured ouvriers observed that we were, none 
of us, at all proud); passed the site of the Bastille (in which Louis XVI. 
was so long confined) ; and then returned by the line of the Boulevards. 
There was a dinner of sixty guests, with some theatricals afterwards, at 
St. Cloud; but I did not go to either, preferring a quiet ¢éte-d-téte with 
Podder at the Maison Dorée, where we dined admirably for a hundred 
franes, including the Chambertin and the Gil de perdrix, bien frappé. 
On Tuesday, the 21st, Podder and I—or, I should rather say, myself 
and Podder—started immediately after breakfast by rail for Versailles, 
whither also the r—y—l1 guests at St. Cloud were taken. I had often 
seen those apartments which recal the grand rococo period of the French 
monarchy, and was not inclined to perambulate them again, though the 
public generally seemed disappointed at being excluded. I was satisfied, 
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however, to know (as I heard from a private source) that the Q——n was 
very much amused, and I did my best to add to her enjoyment, by smiles 
ee cheers, when she came out to see the waters play in front of the 

lace before she drove off to drink coffee on the turf at the Petit Trianon. 
But I could not afford to linger long at Versailles, being anxious to secure 
my stall at the Grand Opera, for which I had paid, through an intelli- 
gent agent, no less a sum than one thousand francs, the very lowest sum, 
the agent, M. Doux (pronounced Doo), assured me, for which so enviable 
a seat had been obtained. To describe the events which took place that 
night makes a heavy demand on my graphic powers. It would be difficult 
to say which was the most magnificent sight: the illuminations and the 
joyous enthusiasm of the streets, or the jewelled beauty and the frantic 
delight that held cour pléniére within the walls of the Salle Lepelletier. 
I was alone that evening, Podder having been left to roar himself hoarse 
outside, and never, perhaps, in my life did I give way so entirely to the 
generous impulses of my soul as when I led the exulting shouts that 
welcomed Eug—nie and V—ct—r—a (I may for once be permitted to 
allude to Christian names only) to the Imp—r—l loge. Roger sang his 
best, there can be no doubt of it, but neither Roger, nor Lablache, nor 
old Lais, when he was alive—nor all three combined—ever came near the 
stunning effect of my double-bass solo when “‘G—d s—ve the Q n” 
was thundered out by the select ten thousand who formed the fashionable 
audience. The whole of the proceedings have been justly termed at once 
“ historical and dramatic,” and as such, we who directed them shall go 
down to posterity. 

Wednesday, the 22nd, was devoted during the morning to the Palais 
de I'Industrie, but H—r M—j—sty having seen me there once it was not 
necessary I should go again; in the afternoon the Q n and the 
r—y—I family lunched at the Tuileries and visited the picture-gallery of 
the Louvre. It was not notified to me that an animated catalogue was 
required, or I would have attended with pleasure to describe the chefs- 
@euvre of art which are there displayed. Fortunately H—r M—j—sty’s 
taste and judgment are so well known, that there was no actual necessity 
for my presence, and I did not act as Cicisbeo (the Italian word for 
“ guide”) to the Imp—r—l gallery. 

On Thursday, the 23rd, I kept myself quiet (as the Q——n also did) 
during the greater part of the day, for I had an arduous part to play that 
night at the grand ball at the Hotel de Ville, where splendour—if I may 
be allowed the expression—literally reared its regal throne. The flowers, 
the fountains, the lights, the statues, the brilliant toilettes, the blaze of 
beauty, all combined to shed a charm over the scene, which can only be 
characterised rightly by saying that it was worthy the distinguished lady 
who formed its principal ornament. The public has learnt through the 
papers who it was the Q——n opened the ball with, Had H—t 
M—j—sty danced a second time! But away, bewildering ambition, — 
thou vaultest perchance too highly ! 

And yet it was not without cause that hope fluttered beneath the 
eambric front of Jolly Green, for r—y—I condescension has not been 
absent from the boons which have made his life a happy one! It has 
been stated that, in the course of her promenade, the Q——n “ stopped 
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and spoke for a few moments to Horace Vernet, whose appearance in 

one portion of the line arrested her attention.” Horace Vernet! 

Well. Be it so! That psewdonyme is as good as another. I can 

only say that had the favoured individual been Horace Vernet, m 

pulses would have throbbed less wildly when I laid my head that night 

upon my downy pillow. 
* * * * * 

We are very much afraid that the excitement under which Mr. Jolly 
Green laboured at the close of the last paragraph was the reason why the 
remainder of his journal was so much blotted and defaced (apparently by 
tears and ink) as to be almost entirely illegible. A few bold headings, 
such as “Granp Review IN THE Caamp DE Mars”—“ THUNDER- 
STORM AND VisiT To THE Batt at VER- 
SAILLES”—“ GRANDES Eaux By MOoNLicur,” are nearly all we have 
been able to make out, and the MS. reached us at so late an hour, that 
even the practised eyes of our best “readers” were unequal to the task of 
deciphering it in time for publication. We should have been inclined to 
lay some blame on Mr. Podder for not having performed his duty as 
“chargé @affaires’’ to Mr. Green in fairly transcribing the concluding 
events of this memorable visit, but a private note from that gentleman 
fully exonerates him. Mr. Podder, who also writes in haste, on Monday 
evening last, observes: 

“T have witnessed some exaltation in my time, but Mr. G.’s present 
eondition really disquiets me. I kept him as tranquil as I could all 
Sunday with brandy and soda-water (by-the-by the soda-water in Paris 
is execrable), but he would go out this morning to see Her Majesty 
depart from the Tuileries to the railway station, en route to Boulogne, 
and I greatly fear the scene was too meer | for him. However, he is now 
in bed, and I mean to keep him there as long as I can. The last ex- 
clamation to which he gave utterance, only five minute ago, was the fol- 
lowing (be so good as to print them in Roman caps): 

“*VIvENT LA FRANCE ET L’ ANGLETERRE! VIVE L’UNION 
PETUELLE DE CES DEUX GRANDES NATIONS!’ 

“ T can assure you, sir, although Mr. Green may express himself rather 
extravagantly at times, that his heart is in the right place, and I am 


perfectly convinced that every reader of Bentley’s Miscellany will echo 
the above sentiment.” 
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“ Maup with her exquisite face, and wild voice pealing up to the 
sunny sky, and feet like sunny gems on an English green,” ravishes the 
heart, and becomes the theme of song, of a moody, lonely man, cynical 
but impassioned exceedingly. Maud is motherless ; her father is ever 
in London; she wanders about at her will; she has but fed on the roses, 
and lain in the lilies of life. When a child, Maud was the delight of 
the village, the ringing joy of the Hall—“ Maud with her venturous 
climbings and tumbles, and childish escapes :” and the cynic, too, played 
with her when a child, for she was the beloved of his mother, “ the 
moon-faced darling of all.” But Maud is no longer a child, and her 
ean ti heart is the worse for wear ; and when he sees her grown-up, 

e would fain persuade himself “she has neither savour nor salt, but a 
cold and clear-cut face,” beauty of a kind “faultily faultless, icily 
regular, splendidly null,” from which he escapes heart-free, with the least 
little touch of spleen. 

The narrator lives alone in an empty house, “ half-hid in the gleaming 
wood,” beset by wild and melancholy fancies—and has so lived until he 
has acquired a morbid hate and horror of a world in which he has hardly 
mixed, and a “ morbid eating lichen” fixes “on a heart half-turned to 
stone.” Maud becomes the good angel of this misanthrope. Seeing 
her, loving her, yearning to be loved by her, he, that was consumed by 
cancerous tedium vite before, now prays that he may not die until he is 
quite sure that there is one to love him: for he Saou Maud to be 
“the one bright thing to save his yet young life in the wilds of Time, 
perhaps from madness, perhaps from crime, perhaps from a selfish grave.” 
Since this attachment has inspired him, the face of nature is changed to 
his gaze, a livelier emerald twinkles in the grass, a purer sapphire melts 
into the sea. 

But Maud’s relations have no love or liking, no civility even, for this 
aspirant to her hand. Her father is described as “a grey old wolf anda 
lean”—to whom London is a haunt where “he has gathered the bones 
for his o’ergrown whelp to crack.” This o’ergrown whelp is Maud’s 
brother, a fellow of six feet two, the particular abomination of the poet- 
lover, who calls him “that dandy-despot,” “that jewell’d mass of 
millinery, that oil’d and curl’d Assyrian Bull, smelling of musk and of 
insolence,”—and who, while owning that his face ‘has a broad-blown 
comeliness, red and white,” yet protests that his essences turn the live air 
sick. For Maud’s sake her lover longs, however, to grasp in good 
fellowshtp the hand of her brother : 


But while I past he was humming an air, 
Stopt, and hen with a riding whip 
Leisutely tapping a glossy boot, 

And curving a contumelious lip, 
Gorgonised me from head to foot 

With a stony British stare. 


* Maud, and other Poems. By Alfred T son, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 
London: Moxon. 1855. 
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Maud is destined, in fact, by the paternal grey old wolf, and the fraternal 
Assyrian Bull, to become the bride of a certain new-made lord, whose 
grandsire has made a deal of yellow dirt in the dirty ways of trade, and 
at whom whole galaxies of women are now setting their caps—“ seeing 
his gewgaw castle shine, new as his title, built last year”—but in whom 
jealousy and spleen can find at the utmost “a lord, a captain, a padded 
shape, a bought commission, a waxen face, a rabbit mouth that is ever 
agape.” This novus homo the lovers (for Maud returns the love of our 
wild man of the woods) call the Sultan, and much he vexes and perplexes 
Maud with his worldly talk and folly ; while she vexes and perplexes him 
by adopting the tactics of poor sweet Clara Mowbray towards the false 
Etherington, in “chilling his caresses by the coldness of her manners, 
and the plainness of her dresses.” But the ponderous squire gives one 
day a grand political dinner, followed by a dance for the maids and 
marriage-makers,—to which everybody is invited except the master of 
Maud’s heart. He knows her own rose garden, Pome. and lingers in 
it till the dancing is over, and she comes out to him when the guests 
depart. Hardly has she spoken a word, when her brother hurries to the 
ill-fated tryst, together with the ‘“babe-faced lord.” Stormy words 
ensue—a blow—a life-and-death struggle—the brother falls, and, with 
dying breath, “the fault was mine,” he whispers, “ fly!’? One moment 
makes of Maud’s lover a homicide and a madman. 


Then glided out of the joyous wood 

The ghastly Wraith of one that I know ; 

And there rang on a sudden a passionate cry, 

A ery for a brother’s blood : 

It will ring in my heart and my ears, till I die, till I die. 


He goes abroad—he steals through the hubbub of street and market, a 
wasted frame, haunted everywhere by a shadow that flits and fleets and 
will not let him be. He fancies himself dead, long dead, and buried in 
a shallow grave, only a yard beneath the street-— 


And the hoofs of the horses beat, beat, 

The hoofs of the horses beat, 

Beat into my scalp and brain, 

an end to the of passing feet, 
riving, ,m , burying, 

Driving, burying, 

And here beneath it is all as bad, 

For I thought the dead had peace, but if is not so; 

To have no peace in the grave, is that not{sad? 


And thus, Maud dead and gone, his life creeps on a broken wing through 
cells of madness, haunts of horror and fear, until at length the trumpet- 
voice of war arouses him to new life and startles him into activity and 
hope. War with Russia—war in defence of the right, to bend or break 
an iron tyranny : 

And as months ran on, and rumour of battle grew, 

“ It is time, it is time, O passionate heart,” said I 

(For I cleaved to a cause that I felt to be pure and true), 

“Tt is time, O passionate heart and morbid eye, 
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That old hysterical mock-disease should die.” 
And I stood on a giant-deck and mix’d my breath 
With a loyal people shouting a battle-cry, 

Till I saw the dreary phantom arise and fly 

Far into the North, and battle, and seas of death. 


In days of old, it would have been required from the Poet Laureate, 
as a matter of course, ex officio, that he should lift up his voice in favour 
of war in a time of war like the present. Mr. Tennyson is not the man 
to glorify war because it is his “place” to do so. His is not the stuff of 
which sham Tyrtzuses and professional singers are made. No quantity 
of sack to guzzle and bays to wear would bribe one of his quality to 
chant the praises of war, if his conscience were on the side of peace. 
But no “base mechanical” laureate of the old régime, when poetasters 
could not afford to keep a conscience, but wrote odes as per order,—no 
paid spokesman of public opinion, without a will or an inspiration or 
perhaps an idea of his own, could have more seasonably, and with more 
official propriety, sung the cause of his country’s policy, and glorified 
war in general as a thing possibly just and necessary, and ¢his war in 
particular as a thing actually so, than the author of “ Maud” has done, 
with the utmost earnestness and decision. He exults in signs that the 
long, long canker of peace is over and done; that no more shall com- 


merce be all in all, and Peace pipe on her pastoral hillock a languid 
note : 


Why do they prate of the blessings of Peace? we have made them a curse, 
Pickpockets, each hand lusting for all that is not its own; 

And last of gain, in the spirit of Cain, is it better or worse 

Than the heart of the citizen hissing in war on his own hearthstone ? 


* * * * * ¥ * 


Peace sitting under her olive, and slurring the days gone by, 

When the poor are hovell’d and hustled together, each sex, like swme, 
When only the ledger lives, and when only not all men lie ; 

Peace in her vineyard—yes !—but a company forges the wine. 


And the vitriol madness flushes up in the ruffian’s head, 

Till the filthy by-lane rings to the yell of the trampled wife, 
While chalk and alum and plaster are sold to the poor for bread, 
And the spirit’ of murder works in the very means of life. 


And Sleep must lie down arm’d, for the villanous centre-bits 
Grind on the watchful ear in the hush of the moonless nights, 
While another is cheating the sick of a few last gasps, as he sits 
To pestle a poison’d poison behind his crimson lights. 


When a Mammonite mother kills her babe fora burial fee, 
And Timour-Mammon grins ona pile of children’s bones, 

Is it peace or war? better, war! loud war by land and by sea, 
War with a thousand battles, and shaking a hundred thrones. 


For I trust if an enemy’s fleet came yonder round by the hill, 

And the rushing battle-bolt sang from the three-decker out of the foam, 
That the smooth-faced snub-nosed rogue would leap from his counter and till, 
And strike, if he could, were it but with his cheating yardwand, home. 


A cynical bitterness, relieved with touches of grim humour, pervades 
this remarkable poem. It is rife with invectives against the Manchester 
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school (including a full-length of a certain “ broad-brim’d hawker of holy 
things, whose ear is stuft with his cotton’’), and denunciations of this the 
“ wretchedest age since Time began,” when shams, lying thoughts, lying 
words, lying deeds, are the order of the day. Thus facit indignatio a 

od many of the versus ; and to some past admirers of Mr. Tennyson 
the verses will seem to have suffered accordingly, while new admirers will 
be won by the energy with which he sings a new song, set with such 
melodious meaning, to his well-stringed lute. ‘ Maud” is distinguished 
by a singular variety of metrical forms; some of them a little harsh and 
rugged,—occasional passages indeed there are of an impracticably pro- 
saic sound: there is a witch, however, as Mrs. H. N. Coleridge once 
said, in Tennyson’s poetry, and though no great part of her witchin 
power may reside in newness of metre, it is perhaps rash even to Saint 
a conjecture on the properties of such a subtle enchantress, or to say how 
such a mysterious siren does or does not bewitch. The intervals of 
tenderness come in with enhanced beauty from the gloom and cynicism 
of the general strain—such verses, for example, as compose § xi., and the 
exquisite appeal “Come into the garden, Maud,” and the expatriated 
lover’s retrospect of days when he was wont to meet her, in the silent 
woody places of the land that gave him birth, and to overhear the song 
of his “ bird with the shining head,” his “ own dove with the tender 

On the whole—senseless as such comparisons generally, and odious as 
they proverbially are, if we must compare “ Maud” with its forerunners, 
let it be pronounced a finer poem than “The Princess,” but not nearly so 
rich in fine poetry as “ In Memoriam.” 

“ The Brook” is an idyl, akin to the manner of “ Edwin Morris” and 
“ Audley Court,” rather than of “ Dora,” or “The Gardener’s Daughter.” 
It introduces a pretty musical lyric,—and contains a humorous sketch of 
an inveterate old chatterer, whose weary day-long chirping is likened to 
the “dry high-elbowed grigs that leap in summer grass.’’ The fragment 
on “ Will’ is terse and impressive, but somewhat enigmatically expressed. 
A cordial welcome is promised to Professor Maurice, though “ eighty 
thousand college-councils” should thunder Anathema at him—a welcome 
to the poet’s Isle of Wight home, in a “ careless-order’d garden close to 
the ridge of a noble down,” with groves of pine on either hand to break 
the blast of winter, “and further on, the hoary Channel tumbles a breaker 
on chalk and sand.’’ With the verses in memoriam of Wellington and 
of Balaklava, the public are already familiar. We close the book with a 
sigh, a twofold sigh; one, of regret, at reaching its finis so soon; the 
other, of longing, to meet again and speedily a minstrel for whom nature 
and art have done so muc!.. 
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A DRAUGHT OF POISON 


In a small but populous town towards the West of England, there 
occurred, some few years ago, a tragical event so mysterious yet full of 
suspicion in its details, as to rival any fiction put forth by a writer 
of romance, and by which the public curiosity was intensely excited. I 
was at one time intimate with the family, and obtained, in writing, from 
a member of it, the particulars which I now give you. 


It is very painful to me to write it (so began Miss Halliwell’s letter), 
but you knew my dear sister before you left home for India, and are 
naturally anxious about her fate. I need not tell you that we two elder 
ones, I and Lucy, have prospered in the school we established in London. 
Mary, who was much younger than we were, married Dr. Goring, and 
they were prosperous too—as we always thought—and happy in each 
other. She went with him to his home in Middlebury, wha was an 
easy day’s journey from London, where he had a large and successful 

ractice. A piece of good fortune happened to Mary after her marriage : 
er godmother left her an annuity of 300/. a year, which was to relapse 
back at her death. 

Dr. Goring (but I ought to tell you that he was not “ Dr.’ Goring : 
“ Matthew Goring, Surgeon and Apothecary,” that was all he was ; only 
the townsfolk in Middlebury would style him “ Dr.,” as is the case some- 
times in country places, and we fell into the same habit) was a pleasant, 
gentlemanlike man, generous and affable, and a favourite with all, espe- 
cially the ladies—to whom I used to think he was rather too fond of 
talking nonsense ; but he was a kind, affectionate husband to Mary. I 
did not often go to see them: once every three or four summers. 

They had been married about sixteen years (it seemed nothing to look 
back to!) when Mary had a dangerous illness ; and as it was our Mid- 
summer holidays and leisure time with me, I went down to Middlebury. 
They had then six children (without counting the infant who had just died), 
Mary, the eldest, a gentle, good girl of fifteen, just like her mother. I 
found my sister il] indeed, and for the first fortnight I did little but watch 
by her bedside. 

Now I am apt to take likes and dislikes, when I meet with strangers 
for the first time. People say it is prejudice; so I suppose it is: but it 
is a prejudice sometimes for, and sometimes against. And I may mention, 
in defence of this “ prejudice” (which I can no more keep from me than 
I can keep the moon from shining on my house), that I never yet found 
the instinct to mislead me. There was a governess when I went down 
to Dr. Goring’s this time, a Miss Howard. Sufficiently well-looking, she 
was, with a colourless faee and a very subdued tone and manner of speak- 
ing, so remarkably gentle as to impart the idea (tq me, at least) that it 
was more assumed than genuine. I took a strange antipathy to this 
lady when I first saw her ; though she appeared willing to be on friendly 
terms with me: that instinctive power within me never warned me more 
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strongly against any one. She was about five-and-thirty: but she 
rom | herself to look younger. 

I sat one afternoon in my sister’s room, thinking over the observations 
I had made during my fortnight’s stay. I did not like them all. I saw 
my relatives were living at a high rate of extravagance, and which no 
income—such as theirs—could possibly justify : and I felt sure that that 
governess was scheming to attract Matthew Goring towards her. He, 
— the slightest inducement, was ever ready to flirt; and Middlebury 

w it. 

“ What made you think of taking a governess in the house, Mary ?” 
I suddenly asked, letting my work, which was a new nightcap for one of 
the children, drop in my lap. 

“We did it by way of economy,” was Mrs. Goring’s reply. “The 
two girls’ school-bills were frightfully heavy, and little Jane is coming 
on now.” 

“I would have retrenched home expenses, Mary, and have kept the 
children at school,” I returned. “ Your rate of living is enormously ex- 
travagant.” 

“It really is. But we have somehow got into this style of house- 
keeping, and Matthew would not like to retrench. I fear, though he 
will not acknowledge it to me, that we are living beyond our income. 
And if I had died during this illness, as was too likely at one period of it, 
my annuity would have been lost to him.” 

“Three hundred a year is a heavy sum to lose in a family,” I re- 
marked. 

“It is not so much as that,” she quickly replied. ‘The insurance 
takes up—lI forget exactly what, but I think more than a hundred of it.” 

‘* What insurance?” I said. é 

“T insured my life some years ago. Did I never tell you of it? I 
should think I did.” 

But she had not. I never heard of it till then. 

“Tt was after a very bad confinement, when Jane was born,” my sister 
went on. ‘They thought then that I should lose my life, and so did I 
think it. And whilst I lay here, getting better, it occurred to me that 
though I could not continue the annuity to my children, I might insure 
my. life bene part of it, and thus secure them something. So I insured 
it for 30001.” 


ia I am very glad to hear it,” I said. ‘* Your husband ought to insure 


“He has often talked of it, but has never been able to spare the money. 
We live quite up to our income, Hester—or beyond it.” 

“‘ Which is the height of imprudence. Suppose you were both—su 
pose anything were to happen to you both, there would be absolutely 
nothing for the children but this three thousand pounds.” 

“ Nothing. Except the furniture and any book debts.” 

** Six children, and only three thousand pounds,” I mused, “ whatever 
would become of them?” And I put on my considering-cap again, and 
began to work out an idea which had been haunting me for some days. 
“ Mary,” I said, after a while, “ suppose I relieve you of one of the girls, 
Mary, if you can spare her, and take her to London with me, and finish 


her education, free of expense to you, could you not put the other two to 
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school, discharge the governess, and retrench your home expenses ? You 
might retrench them, it seems to me, by one-half, ard yet live in sufficient 
style.” 

Ne I am quite willing to retrench, if you can bring Matthew into the 
mind,” said Mrs. Goring. ‘“ But do you believe it would be ‘more 
economy to place even two children at school, than to keep a gover- 
ness ?” 

“ Yes I do,” was my decided answer. “If I am to help in this:mat- 
ter at all, Mary, Miss Howard must leave.” 

I suppose I spoke too pointedly, and so overshot my mark, for my 
sister looked at me, and a warm flush came into her face. 

“‘ Hester ! you do not like Miss Howard ?” 

‘“‘ She may ‘a a good instructress,” I coldly answered, “ but, in my 
opinion, is not.altogether a desirable person to retain in your house, the 
guide and companion of Mary.” 

* T see what you think,” cried my sister, nervously throwing one arm 
out of bed—*“ you think she is too familiar with my husband.” 

‘“‘ Her manners are certainly not what I approve,” I observed. 

“ But you know that Matthew talks and laughs with every one,” 
again said Mrs. Goring. ‘ And some young women are so vain as to 
mistake that for pointed attentions.”’, 

‘‘ There’s not much harm in laughing and talking, when it’s confined 
to that,” I growled, feeling angry with Matthew in my heart, “ but his 
children’s governess should be an exception, even from this.” 

* So I told him,” said my sister, “ for I did remonstrate with him one 
day about it. In the drawing-room, in my presence, he will pay her 
more attention than he does me; at the dinner-table the same: once, in 
coming home late at night, he gave her his arm, and left me to walk with 
Mary; and he seems to talk to her about all sorts of confidential thin 
often in a whisper—family matters, money matters, which ought to 
conversed on only with me. I believe, too, they go out walking together, 
or, rather, join each other when they get outside the town, which is ve 
bad on Miss Howard’s part. But it is not so much the bare fact of all 
this that I dislike, as -——” 

“ As what ?” I asked, finding Mary hesitate: 

“ Their manners to each other—though I scarcely know how to express 
what I mean. They are more considerate, more tender, implying, seem- 
ingly, a mutual understanding between themselves and against me. But 
I must do my husband the justice to say that I believe he never would 
have thought of all this but for her first advances to him. J saw them, 
quiet and covert as they were.” 

“ And seeing this, noting this, you can have kept that woman in your 
house ?” I uttered. 

“ Hester, at times I have been on the very point of discharging her, 
but then the thought has occurred to me, that it may be all nothing, that 
Matthew’s attractive manners may be alone in fault, and that I might be 
depriving the children of a good instructress, through an absurd, jealous 
chimera. When I spoke to Matthew, as I told you, he only laughed at 
me, and wondered how I could be so very ‘idiealens. So I dropped the 
subject, thinking I was, perhaps, ridiculous. But has the idea struck 
you, Hester, during your short stay, that there is too good an under- 
standing between her and my husband ?” 
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“Oh, I don’t say so far as that,” I evasively replied, for I saw she was 
more alive to the affair than I had suspected. ‘ Your husband’s manners 
are —_ free, though they generally mean nothing.” 

“If I thought there was anything wrong between them,” murmured 
poor sister—‘“ I do not mean really wrong,” she added, interrupting herself, 
“ of course I do not, and could not, suspect that,—but if I thought there 
was any positive attachment, that he loved her as he once loved me, I 
think it would kill me. I have lain here, when I was at the worst, con- 
juring up a picture—myself gone and forgotten, and she the second 
mother of my children.” 

“ Now, Mary, you are going from one extreme to the other,” I: remon- 
strated. But what more I would have said was interrupted by the 
entrance of the sick-nurse, Mrs. Gill, who came to take my place: and I 
went down stairs to find my brother-in-law. 

I had heard him come in not long before, and supposed I should find 
him in the surgery. This surgery had two entrances to it: one, leading 
from the passage, just past the door of the dining-parlour; the other, 
from the garden at the back of the house. The passage door, by which 
I was about to enter, was pushed-to, but not closed, and as I was going 
to push it open, I heard the voice of Miss Howard inside. I have, all my 
life, endeavoured to be honourable in my actions, and I hope I have 
shunned everything mean; but I thought it my duty to listen then. 

**T shall soon become a chemist if you bestow these pains upon me,” I 
she was saying, with her soft, insinuating accent, false as she was. “ And f 


what is this?” 

“ Oh, that’s a very common-place article,” responded the merry voice 
of my brother-in-law—“ that’s castor-oil.” 

“Oh dear! And this next?” 

“ That’s more common still. It is distilled water.” a 

“ That little bottle, up there, labelled ‘ Poison’—it is always by itself { 
in that same place, I observe—is it prussic acid ?” | 

“No; but a poison quite as deadly. It is a preparation of strychnia.” 

‘* How is it administered ?” | 

“A very minute portion taken in water would destroy life. Shall I i 
try it upon yours?” | 

“ Would you?” she murmured, with an affectation of submissive ten- 
derness. “I will give you leave to do so if you wish.” 

“ My darling girl,” he replied, “ you know I would rather try it upon 
my own.” 

Then came a silence, and I pushed open the door: but may I never 
speak truth again, if I did not best hear a sound like a kiss. Matthew f\ 
Goring had got her hand in his, and was whispering, and she stood there, i 
passively, her hand passively resting there, her countenance and her eyes q 
cast down in a passive attitude of listening. It was evident that if he | 
was ready to court, she was more than willing to be courted. On his 
side—I believe so, even now—it was probably only the passing amuse- 
ment of an idle moment: her conduct wore an aspect far deeper and 
more reprehensible. I have asked myself, since, whether I was blinded 
by prejudice in thus judging her to be worse than he, and I cannot bring 
myself to think so. What business had she out of her own proper place, 
the school or drawing-room? what business had she to go hunting to his 
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fessional apartments after him, with her wicked excuse of wanting to 
lous chemistry, and her soft voice, subdued to childlike innocence ? 

I think we all looked rather foolish, The governess drew her hand 
away, and was the first to break the silence. Which she did with the 
utmost equanimity. 

“ Dr. Goring is willing to give me a little insight into the matter of 
drugs and chemistry,” she began, “so I endeavour, in my few leisure 
moments, to profit t his kindness. A woman, as instructress of youth, 
cannot know too much : do you think she can, Miss Halliwell ?” 

‘I think a woman may acquire an insight into things entirely unfitted 
for her, unless she takes care what she is about,” I answered, quite 
savagely. ‘A knowledge of drugs is not necessary for the instruction 
of Dr. Goring’s daughters.” 

She said no more to me, but turned away and thanked him in a 
modest, retiring tone, perfectly charming—to any one who had not seen 
her with her hand lying in his, and heard his kiss upon her lips. 

‘* Matthew,” I sharply said, for I felt terribly cross, “all this must be 
put an end to.” ; 

“What must be put an end to?” he inquired, busying himself with 
his tubes and chemical glasses, the uses of which he had no doubt been 
explaining to her, and whistling with unconcern. 

‘More things than one,” I answered. “This familiarity with your 
daughters’ governess is growing beyond a joke, an P 

“You surely do not look upon that nonsense as serious?” he inter- 
rupted, holding a glass cylinder between his eye and the light, to see 
that it was clean. 

“IT don’t know what you call ‘serious,’” I indignantly said. “ I heard 
you kiss her.” 

“ Now, Hester,” he remonstrated, laughing provokingly all the while, 
“you have not lived to these years, without knowing that we men like 
to snatch a kiss from a pretty girl, under the rose.” 

“ Girl! pretty!” I ejaculated. ‘* She’s not much of either.” 

* An attractive woman, then; how you snap one up, Hester. And 
no disloyalty to our wives, either.” 

** Your behaviour to Miss Howard, and especially hers to you, is un- 
becoming in itself and a disgrace to both of you, when carried on in the 
sight of your wife and daughters,” I persisted. “I say nothing of my 
sister : that she feels this, deeply, I have discovered to-day, but her 
retiring, generous disposition induces her to bear in silence what few 
wives would do. But your daughter! Mary is of an age to see and 
understand these things. Miss Howard must leave.” 

“T’m sure I don’t care whether she leaves or not,” responded the 
gentleman, with the most apparent unconcern. ‘ But who the deuce is 
i _ eare of the children, if you send her away? and Mary ill in 

“That is quite a secondary consideration,” I remarked. ‘“ Have I 
your permission to discharge Miss Howard?” . 

“ Well, I don’t know. “It will look absurdly strange: and so un- 
necessary. You do her great injustice, Hester, and me too, if you 


think there’s anything wrong. What do you suppose I care for Miss 
Howard ?” 
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“That you ‘care’ for her to any extent I do not fear,” I replied, 
“for when a woman, be she young or getting-on in life, so far forgets 
herself as to step between man and wife—to endeavour to worm herself 
clandestinely into his affections, all respect for that woman leaves his 
mim, and though he may frequent her society for the amusement of the 
hour, that woman has lost for him her greatest charm.” 

“ Egad, you are right there, Hester!” cried Dr. Goring. “When a 
single woman lapses into a flirtation with a married man, and takes pains 
to conceal it from the world and the wife, we set her down as a silly 
fool, who might become something worse if she were tempted.” 

“Just so. They suit you for amusement, but they are not such as 
you would place in your home and at your hearth. Many a married 
man has his ‘amusement’ in this way, and will have it, I suppose: but 
whoever is placed about your wife and children, be it friend, governess, 
or servant, should be made an exception to your rule of admiration.” 

“I declare I don’t much admire Miss Howard,” he laughed. “I 
think the admiration is mostly on her side.” 

“TI think it is,” I answered, dryly. “And that ought to have ren- 
dered it the more incumbent on you to discourage it.” 

Was his indifference puton? I have often wondered, since. 

‘* And now to something else that must be put a stop to,” I continued. 
“T told you, Matthew, there were more things than one.” 

“To my chemical experiments ?” he asked, by way of mocking me. 

“To your house extravagance. Mary says you are puttipg by nothing 
out of your income.” 

“ Putting by! I should think not. The boot’s on the other leg.” 

“Yet you must be in the receipt of eight or nine hundred a year.” 

“Not much less, with Mary’s money. But look at the expenses, 
Hester—the servants, the horses, the carriage, the visiting, the children! 
Matthew’s school-bill, for last year, was rr pounds.” 

‘ann might live upon five hundred, and put by the rest. You ought 
to do it.” 

** We ‘ might’ live upon two hundred, I suppose, if we were driven to 
it. But I must keep up my position in the town, and that cannot be 
done with less than I spend.” 

Yes it can,” I earnestly added. ‘You do not need the carriage, 
you do not need so many servants, and you do not need to give your 
extravagant dinner and evening-parties. Iam going to run away with 
Mary, and see what sort of a woman I can turn her out. I will promise 
you that she shall not be a second Miss Howard. The other two girls 
you can put to school. If I were mistress here, Matthew, I know I 
could diminish your expenses one-half, and only lop off superfluities, no 
comforts, no essentials.’ 

“I wish to goodness you could, then,” he said, with a good-humoured, 
but incredulous, curl on his lip. “Our bills are confoundedly heavy, and 
I don’t always know where to pick up the money to meet them.” 

He put on his hat as he spoke, for he had to attend a consultation, but 
I stopped him to say that I should at once discharge Miss Howard. 

“ Well, if it must be so, it must,” was his reply, standing still and 
looking at me. “But you cannot turn her out of the house as you 
would a dog—you don’t mean that. She must have a month’s notice.” 
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“Tf she insists upon it,” I grumbled to myself, as I went to look for 
the governess. But I felt that any woman, with a spark-of delicacy, 
would prefer to leave at once, under the circumstances. 

I entered into no particulars with Miss Howard; I did not allude to 
the scene of the surgery ; but I said that Dr. and Mrs. Goring had come 
to the resolution of making a change. They were about to place their 
daughters at school, and had no further occasion for her services, and 
that she might leave at her earliest convenience. J 

“T cannot leave without my proper notice,” she exclaimed, turning as 
white as a sheet. ‘The agreement with Mrs. Goring was a month’s 
notice on either'side.” 

“Then I give it you now,” I said; and there I stopped and hesitated. 
But I.thought it better to go on with what I was about to say. “ May 
I suggest, Miss Howard, that for the month you insist upon remaining 
here, your manners to Dr. Goring may be characterised by more reserve 
and circumspection ?” 

“What do you mean?” she retorted. 

- “Tt would be superfluous to tell you, since you must well understand 
my meaning,” I replied. “But I may observe, for your future guidance, 
that if a young woman knew how entirely she forfeits respect when she 
lapses into undue intimacy with a married man, the respect not only of 
the world, but of him, we should see less of this selfish and thoughtless 
conduct than we are compelled now to see. When an unmarried woman 
suffers herself to fall into this discreditable intimacy, she stands little 
chance, let me tell you, of ever becoming a married one.” 

“‘That probably is the cause of your being still single,” she burst 
forth, sending a sneer at my seven-and-forty years. 

““No, thank God,” I fervently responded. ‘ My principles and self- 
esteem have not yet sunk so low as to suffer me to step between man 
and wife. A woman, a single woman, who can stoop to flirt with a. 
married man, to draw him to her side, regardless of the outrage to the 
feelings of his wife, is guilty of as great a crime as are those poor fallen 
creatures who set themselves out to lead men into guilt. And this opinion 
is Dr. Goring’s as well as mine. Never you descend again to play 
neon off upon a married man, Miss Howard: he will not thank you 

or it long.” 

She looked round the room with her livid face, livid with anger. I 
thought she was looking for something to throw at me, and to avoid that, 
and any further unpleasantness, I quitted the parlour, reminding her that 
as that was the Ist of July, the day of her departure would be the 1st of 
August. 

That same evening, after tea, I was sitting with Mrs. Goring, when 
my eldest niece came in to the chamber. 

‘“‘ Mamma,” she said, “Mrs. Stone and Emily have sent for me in, 
and to take my music. May I go?” 

“Yes, if you like, Mary,” replied my sister. ‘ Where’s Frances ?” 

“T think she is in the nursery, dressing Jane’s doll.” 

“ Then where’s Miss Howard ?” 

“I don’t know, mamma,” was Mary’s answer. ‘I saw her, after tea, 
in the garden with papa.” 

That was enough for me, and down stairs I went. ‘There shall be no 
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ivate and confidential interviews, if I can help it,” quoth I to myself. 
[went by way of the surgery: not because I wanted to steal into the 
garden by the more private way, but because I thought they might be at 
that excuse of their chemicals again. The surgery was empty. I 
thought the garden was, at first, but as I stood in the corner, just out- 
side the little surgery door, I heard the sound of subdued voices: in the 
summer-house. So I went up the narrow side-path, against the apricot 
wall, my feet almost treading on the straggling strawberry plants. And 
Miss Frances, by the way, was not in the nursery. I heard her laughing 
with. the servants in the kitchen. 

They did not see me come up: the door of the summer-house: faced: 
the other side-wall of the garden. The first words I was near enough 
to hear were from her. 

“What right has she to come down, and make these changes, and 
interfere in your household? You must have the temper of an angel to 
put up with it.” 

“ The truth is, my dear (it was his voice now), that, as I hinted to 
you,.I am drained dry, and ready to catch at straws. Mrs. Goring has 
no suspicion that my embarrassments are serious: but if we go onat our 
present rate of living we shan’t long go on at all. If we can retrench 
expenses, and so patch up matters, exposure may be avoided. Miss Halli- 
well’s offer of taking Mary is a great help, now that the most expensive 


period of her education is coming on: but she does this only on condition 


that the others shall be put to school.” 


“ She has taken a dislike to me,” murmured the lady, in a sweetly 


plaintive tone. ‘Old maids’ prejudices are unfathomable.” 

This was good, from her, with her five-and-thirty years! I. don’t 
know what answer Matthew made. I heard none. 

* You are a little in debt?” she went on to ask. 


Jolly well deep in it,” was his: reply. It would take some hundreds. 


to set me free.” 

‘Mrs. Goring has property, I have heard. Can you not make: it 
available ?” 

“ Mrs. Goring’s money is an annuity, and it dies with her.” 

* All of it?” 

“All. But her life is insured for three thousand pounds.” 

“ What a help that would be to you. It would free you, and doubly 
free you. What a good thing!” 

“Why, you speak,” laughed Matthew, “as if it were something 
coming to me to-morrow. My ever having it is the most remote con- 
tingency in the world. She may outlive me. And, if not, Mrs. Goring 
intends that money to go to the children, not to pay off my extrava- 
gances.” There is always a little corner of thankfulness in my heart 
when I think of that sentence, and of Matthew’s cheering, hearty expres- 
sion when he gave utterance to it. It seems to repeat over to me that 
he was not the guilty man, the man with murder on his soul, that some 
have since deemed him. 

“Mrs. Goring’s life seems a precarious one,” she went on; “she is 
—_ ailing. I am sure if the three thousand pounds you speak of 
should drop in, it would be your duty to make use of it. Your ease and 
comfort should be paramount to every other consideration.” 
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_ I fear a feeling of positive hatred rose in my hear when I heard her 
thus make light of the life of my dear sister, and his wife. I gave a 
great cough to let them know I was there, and walked round to the 
front of the arbour. 

She came out then, but not before I saw him draw his arm from round 
her waist, and she went towards the house. 

“‘ Where is Miss Frances ?” I said to her. 

“ With her sister,” replied Miss Howard. 

“She is in the kitchen with the servants,” I retorted. ‘ And I ap- 
prehend Mrs. Goring would not approve of her making them her com- 

ions.” 
mT said no more. If I had, I might have said too much; and I reso- 
lutely bit my lip to impose self-silence. My gentleman had sauntered 
off towards the vegetables. 

I did not see much, after that, during my stay. To be sure, I was out 
a good deal then, calling on old friends, and sometimes to spend the 
evening, so that those two, if they wished, may have found opportunities 
of being together without my knowing of it. My sister was improving 
in health, and sat up for several hours each day, but she did not leave 
her room yet. 

Our own pupils were coming back to us the 10th of July: for we 
have never followed the pernicious custom of giving five or six weeks’ 
holiday : and on the 7th i returned home, there being several household 
matters I wished to arrange with my sister Lucy before they came. I 
took Frances with me: Mrs. Goring, in her weak, nervous state seemed 
unwilling to part with Mary, who could now make herself useful in many 
ways: and we quitted Middlebury early in the morning, reaching London 
ro home the same evening. 

I was up betimes the next day: I am always an early riser: but we 
breakfasted later than usual, for at eight o’clock Frances was still sleep- 
ing. We would not begin without her, and yet did not like to disturb 
her, for she was tired, poor child, with her journey, so that it was past 
nine when we sat down to breakfast. 

I was pouring out the second cups of tea when the postman’s knock 
was heard at the door, and our cook—the other servants being at that 
hour engaged in their up-stairs duties—came in with a letter. 

“Twopence, ma’am,” said cook. 

Twopence !” I answered, diving into my pocket, who can have sent 
a letter unpaid ?” 

“It is to ask for a prospectus, no doubt,” observed my sister, who had 
— the letter, while I paid cook. “But it has the Middlebury post- 
mark ! 

“‘ Itis Mary’s writing, I am sure, Aunt Hester,” observed the little girl ; 
“and what a great sprawling seal she has put! She has been getting at 
papa’s wax, too, for it’s black.” 

took the letter out of Lucy’s hand, and a sort of unpleasant tremor 
came over me when I gazed on the black seal. Mary Goring in her 
little notes to her young friends, was so fond of displaying her blue- 
scented wax. Why had she now used black ? 

Topened the letter: it was blotted as if written and folded in haste, 
and but a few words were in it. I ran my eye hastily over them, and 
screamed out. Had my life depended on my not screaming, I could 
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not have helped myself, the shock was so terrible. Though I have great 


command over my feelings in general : how else should I be fit to train 
the young ? 


“Oh come back to us, my dear Aunt Hester! Mamma is dead. 
And they say she is poisoned. Papa is crying dreadfully. Come 
directly. Your affectionate niece, 


“ Mary Gorinec.” 


Now were not those words enough to make me scream ? 

I went at once. [sent cook out for a cab, taking off my gingham 
dress and putting on my black silk one, while she was gone, and my 
shawl and bonnet, and when she came back in it I was ready, and drove 
away to the Paddington railway station. I left the letter with Lucy, 
but we did not tell Frances. I only said to her that her mamma was 
not so well. Young girls are easily satisfied. 

I could not get off till the twelve o’clock train, and it was night when 
the Middlebury omnibus—which had to take me the concluding miles of 
my journey—reached Middlebury. I trust I shall never again have to 
= such a day as that was. My suspense and anxiety were hard to 

. Sometimes I felt as if the railway train did not go quick enou 
and that I must rise from my seat onl try to fly over the intervening 
distance ; at others, it seemed as if nothing so horrible could have hap- 
pened, and that Mary’s letter must have been a dream. A gentleman, 
in the same carriage, offered me the Times to read. I took it and held 
it before my eyes, but the letters seemed to swim, and when I did get to 
- a sentence, I could not understand it. So I thanked him, and put 
it down again. 

I knocked when I got to my brother-in-law’s; very softly, as became 
a house where there was death. Susan opened the door, the housemaid : 
a neat, tidy girl she was. ‘‘Oh, ma’am! oh, ma’am!” she exclaimed, 
putting up her hands when she saw me. “But I am glad you are 
come. 


“Is your mistress—alive?” I asked. I don’t know why I should 


have said that ; for, surely, no hope could have lurked within me, after 


the letter. 
“ Dear ma’am,” she uttered, bursting into tears, “alive! she died 
— afternoon. Master’s in there,” she added, gently opening the 
oor of the dining-room. 
He was in there alone, sitting moodily by the window, and there was 
no light in the room, save what came from the street gas-lamp outside, 
through the muslin curtains and the white blind. Even in that uncertain 


light I could see the traces of suffering—his pale face, his disordered 
hair, and his swollen eyes. 


“Oh, Hester, Hester!” he’exclaimed, coming forward, and taking both 


my hands, “ this is dreadful.” 

I cannot remember all that passed. I believe I asked to see her, 
I asked particulars about her death, and I cried with him. The inquest 
was to be held on the following day, but it was already known, beyond 
doubt, that the cause of her death was poison. She dined at one 
o’clock, and had lain down on the bed after it to sleep, as was usual since 
her illness : some toast-and-water stood at the bedside; and when she 
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awoke thirsty, and.asked for drink, the nurse gave her this. She drank 
it, complained of its bitter taste, fell into convulsive pains, and,. soon 
after, died. 
“Could anything have been put into the toast-and-water?” I ex- 
imed. 


. “So it would appear,” he answered; “ but it is a great mystery.” 

“ Then, Matthew Goring,” I rejoined, peering steadily at him, “ wHo 
can have put it in ?” 

“T know not,” he answered, earnestly. ‘As the Lord liveth and 
looketh down upon me, Hester, Iam as ignorant and innocent of this 
business as you are.” 

‘“ Where was Miss Howard at the time ?” 

“ Hester,” he gravely said, “ you are prejudiced against Miss Howard, 
but for the love of justice do not carry it so far as to cast this suspicion 
upon her. A gentlewoman of character, of refined feeling, and you 
would point to her as being guilty of a crime black as night!” 

“It is you who are blindly prejudiced in her favour,” I replied to him. 
“Ido think if she were proved guilty of this, yow would not believe it.” 

*T should not,” was Matthew’s avowal. “Not from any reason you 
hint at, but because I feel her to be utterly incapable of even thinking 
of such a crime, much less committing it. But pray do not continue to 
suspect me of any undue preference for her, Hester. If, as you once 
hinted, she caused uneasiness to my dear wife, I wish to my soul she had 
never come inside the house.” 

“ Ay, that’s always the case—repentance when it is too late. Many 
aman would be more careful not to give his wife cause for anxiety, if he 
thought he was soon to lose her.” I could not help saying that: it was 
in my thoughts, so out it came. 

The sick-nurse, Mrs. Gill, gave me the most explicit account of this 
awful business, and I will repeat it in her own words. She had nursed my. 
sister in all her illnesses, and was a good old soul, but very unsuspicious. 

“‘My poor missis had dined sumptuously, ma’am, for her appetite was 
a coming back to her. The wing and breast of a fowl, and a bit of bacon, 
and parsley-and-butter, and some porter. Dr. Goring ran up when he 
had done carving for them in the parlour, with a decanter of port wine in 
his hand. ‘Some glasses, Mrs. Gill,’ he said, and I brought ’em to him, 
and he poured out the wine. My missis drank one glass, and he drank 
two: he wanted her to have another, and said it wouldn’t hurt her; but 
she said, No, not as she had taken the porter. So he left the decanter 
on the mantelpiece, and told me to be sure and give her a glass about 
seven in the evening, if he was not in himself. Then she laid down on 
the bed for her afternoon’s sleep, and he leaned over her and gave her a 
kiss—for if he did—ahem !—if he did admire other faces, he was a most 
affectionate man to his wife—and went down stairs. I followed him, to 
go to my dinner, only stopping to pour out a glass of toast-and-water and 
put it by my missis, as I always did in the afternoon. Sometimes she 
would not drink any, and sometimes she’d drink it gll, but she liked it to 
be there. Well, ma’am, I went down, shutting the bedroom door after 
me, to keep out the noise. I didn’t hurry over my dinner, and that’s the 
blessed truth, for I thought my missis would be asleep and wouldn’t want 
me, and I know it must have been a getting on for three when I got 
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back up-stairs. The bedroom door was:not closed then, only pushed-to, 

so I knew somebody had been in the room: in my own ore | Lamaeeal 

it was Miss Mary. I stole in, and looked at my missis: she was sleeping 

sweetly, and I went and stood for a minute at the window, and saw Mrs. 

Cox’s carriage come a rattling down the street, with her and Miss in it. 

It stopped at our door, and their great oaf of a footboy got down, and 

gave such a peal upon the knocker as shook the house. My missis started’ 
up in a fright. ‘ What’s that noise, nurse?’ she called out; ‘ any of the 

children hurt?” ‘ Bless you, no, ma’am,’ says I, ‘it’s that dratted knocker. 

I wish folks wouldn’t come a noising and calling here when people’s: 
asleep as wants sleep.’ And for nothing, it weren't, but to leave a card, 

for the carriage, and Mrs. and Miss, druv off again. ‘Try and doze a 
bit more, ma’am,’ I said. ‘I don’t know,’ said my missis; ‘I think I am 

thoroughly aroused. Give me some toast-and-water, nurse, I am thirsty.’ 

‘ That’s the bacon, ma’am,’ I said, and handed her the glass of toast-and- 
water, which stood ready on the little table by the bedside, where I had. 
put.it. She drank it nearly all. ‘It’s as bitter as gall, Mrs. Gill,’ she 
exclaimed ; ‘ what have you done to it?’ ‘ Bitter?’ I said, ‘why I made 
it with my own two sinful hands this morning, and I’m sure the bread 
weren’t burnt. It was not bitter before dinner.’ With that I turned to 
the jug, which stood atop of the drawers, and poured a drop out into one 
of the wine-glasses, after rinsing the drain of port wine out, and tasted it. 
And I felt then that missis’s mouth must be out of taste, for it was not 
bitter at all, but sweet, fresh toast-and-water. I did not say so, for it. 
ain’t my place, ma’am, to contradict my ladies’ fancies, and they weak. 
and ill, but was a going to wash out the two wine-glasses, when | saw 
missis a gasping on the bed. I rang the bell furiously, a deal longer and 
fiercer than that blundering footboy had pealed upon the knocker, and 
Dr. Goring, who was a smoking in the harbour——” 

“ Smoking where ?” I asked. 

‘Tn the harbour, ma’am—the summer-house in the garden. He heard 
the ringing, and came flying up. Susan came, at the same time, and 
Miss Mary came. Oh, ma’am, I can hardly tell you what happened next : 
my missis was in dreadful agony, and the room was full of confusion, 
servants and children crowding out and in. Dr. Goring was the first to 
call out that she must have been poisoned, and the other doctors, when: 
they came, said the same. They could not save her, and before five she 
was gone. Poor Miss Mary took on the least, to look at, but she felt it, 
I saw, more than any of them, except her father. It was me as whispered 
her to send for you, and she wrote a line, standing up, and Susan tore 
off with it, without a bonnet and without a stamp, that she might save 
the post. I thought it right that you should be here, ma’am.” 

“ Quite right,” I said. “But now, Nurse Gill, answer me a serious 
= How and when could the poison have been given to Mrs. 

ring ?” 

“When she drank that toast-and-water, ma’am,” was the old woman’s 
unhesitating reply. “I put my finger into the little that was left in the 
glass and tasted it, and sure enough it was as bitter as wormwood. Dr. 
Goring tasted it also after me, and told me to tie a bladder over it, and 
lock it up in my cupboard till the doctors came : he said there was poison 
in it. The doctors have got it now: they tasted it when I gave it to 
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them, and they called the poison by a hard name, and Dr. Goring said he 
had got some of the same sort of poison in the surgery.” 

‘Nurse ! how could the poison have got into the glass ?” 

“Why, ma’am, it couldn’t have got there of it’s own accord, so it must 
have been put in; but if you condemned me to the torture I never could 
guess who by. Whoin this house would do such a thing? None of us. 
If we could only find out who had been into the room !” 

“‘ Where was Dr. Goring ?” 

“Smoking in the harbour, ma’am, as I told you. When I followed 
him down stairs, as I was a going to my dinner, I saw him stroll up the 
garden and go into it, with his case of cigars and a newspaper. He was 
a lighting a cigar as he went.” 

“Could he have come in without being seen ? Of course, Nurse Gill, 
ou will not think I suspect him in thus questioning,” I proceeded, ‘ but 
y throwing all possible light upon the movements of the house at that 

moment, we may obtain some clue to the real criminal.” 

“Tn course, ma'am,” acquiesced the nurse, ‘‘ nobody would be so wicked 
or so silly as to doubt Dr. Goring. A better husband never lived, barring 
a little bit of joking and talking that he is fond of having with the ladies 
—and most men are alike for that, so far as I see. He could not have 
come in without our seeing him, for our dinner-table was close to the 
window, and we had full view of the garden. Unless,” added the nurse, 
slowly, as if debating the point with herself, “he had come down the 
little path leading to the surgery; but then some of us must have seen 
him come out of the harbour and cross to it. No, ma’am, he could not 
have come out at all.” 

“ But you are not sure ?” I urged. ; 

“I would not swear it, but I’m morally sure,” was her —_ * Rely 
upon it, ma’am, he never stirred out of that summer-house till I rang the 
bell and brought him rushing up-stairs.” 

“ Then let us go on again,” I said. ‘ Assuming that it could not be 
Dr. Goring, or the servants ——” 

“T’ll be upon my oath, ma’am, if necessary,” interrupted the nurse, 
* that not a servant left the kitchen.” 

“ The servants, or the children,” I proceeded, as if she had not broken 
~ wry of my sentence, “there is no one else in the house—but Miss 

oward.” 

“Dear ma’am,” uttered Nurse Gill, “ you'd never go to s her ! 
A handsome young lady—though not over young, maybe, for the matter 
of that—clever, edicated, plays and sings like a cherubim, and with her 
mild, quiet voice—I’d as soon think it was myself as her.” 

“I was only asking about the position, the whereabouts, of those in 
the house, if you remember, not talking of suspicion,” I returned. ‘Do 
you know where Miss Howard was while you were at dinner ?” 

“She was in the dining-room all the while, as I believe, and she never 
came out of it. Miss Mary can tell you the same, ma’am, if you'll please 
to call her in.” 4 

I did call her. “Mary,” I said, “I am trying to ascertain in what 
0 of the house you all were that day, during Nurse Gill’s absence at 

inner. Your papa was jn the garden; the servants were in the kitchen; 
and you and little Jane, Z believe, were in the nursery ?” 
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“ Yes, Aunt Hester,” she replied. “ Miss Howard had been in a passion 
with Jane at the morning’s lessons, and she ordered her into the nursery, 
and sent her a piece of dry bread for dinner. I thought it was a shame, 
for it was only Miss Howard’s temper that was in fault—but it has been 
very bad since she knew she must leave—and when papa rose from the 
dinner-table to go to mamma’s room, Alfred ran off to school, and I went 
up in the nursery to take Jane some cherries, leaving Miss Howard in 
the dining-room.” 

“Did you see nothing of Miss Howard after that, before the alarm ?” 

“Oh yes. I went down stairs almost directly for some more cherries. 
She was still in the dining-room, netting, and I remember she complained 
of Alfred, and said he was a careless boy, and had gone to school without 
washing his hands. I then went back to the nursery, and stayed there till 
nurse and baby came up from dinner.” 

“ The nursemaid, she means, ma’am,” interrupted Nurse Gill. “She 
left the kitchen when I did, and we both came up the stairs together. 
_ Baby—as they still call little John—had dropped asleep over his dinner, 
and she was a going tolie him down. I say he sleeps too much for a child 
of three years old.” 

* And when the nursemaid went up, you went down,” I remarked to 

. Where was Miss Howard then?” 

* Still netting in the dining-room, Aunt Hester,” she replied, ‘and 
she looked as if she had not stirred from her seat. Directly afterwards 
mamma’s bell rang violently.” 

“TI won’t say as she had not stirred from her seat, for I don’t know 
nothing about that,” broke in Mrs. Gill, “but I will say as she had not 
left the room, for if she had we must have heard her.” 

“Did you hear no one go up or down stairs?” I inquired. 

“ Not a soul,” replied the woman, “and we had the kitchen door open. 
The house seemed as still as death. If this dreadful thing had not 
happened, I could have been upon my oath that nobody had been near 
the stairs.” 

“ You heard Miss Mary, when she came down for the cherries ?” 

‘* Of course, ma’am, we heard her: that was just as we were beginning 
dinner. We heard her come out of the nursery, run down the stairs, 
into the dining-room, stop there a minute, run up again, and shut the 
nursery door. You shut it with a bang, Miss Mary; and I said to the 
servants that missis had not had time to get to sleep, or it might have 
woke her.” 

“ You heard nothing, Mary?” I said to her. 

“Nothing at all, Aunt Hester. And we were quiet in the nursery. 
Jane was eating the cherries, and I was reading.” 

‘* You see, ma’am, it’s a complete mystery,” observed Nurse Gill. 

It did indeed seem to be so, and I, Hester Halliwell, could not fathom 
it. The coroner’s inquest made no more of it than we did. Amongst 
the witnesses examined was Miss Howard. She deposed that she had 
been in the dining-room the whole of the time, shut in there, and had 
heard nothing. The poison, sufficient of which remained in the glass for 
its detection, proved to be the same as that which Dr. Goring kept in his 
surgery—and it is probable he kept other poisons there also, as I suppose 


medical men must do. I recalled the day when I overheard Miss Howard 
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ask what it was, and he answered that it was a preparation of strychnia, 
a minute portion of which, taken in water, would destroy life. And I 


thought—but of what use to recal what I thought, or still think? I 


often lose myself in its labyrinths. The verdict returned by the coroner's 
jury was, “Died by poison: but by whom administered there is no 
evidence to show.” 

No light has ever been thrown upon the affair from that hour to this. 
I think that none, save myself, suspected Miss Howard: and if I sus- 
pected her wrongfully, may God forgive me! There were whispers in 
the town, though, as to Dr. Goring : I do not think he deserved them. 
People hinted at the windfall that insurance money was to him, the 
8000/., and his practice fell off considerably. None know—none ever 
will know, now—the truth of this mysterious crime : as it happened, in 
silence and secrecy, so it remains buried. Sometimes, in my dreams, I 
see Miss Howard standing, barefooted, by a bedside, on which lies a 
happy wife, sleeping calmly. I see her leaning over a small table, with 
a phial in her hand, and I see her drop something from it into a glass 
which stands there. Then I see her steal away with breathless caution, 
and glide down the stairs in silence, till she comes to a room where 
many bottles, and jars on shelves, and chemical tubes lie about, and I 
see her mount a chair softly, and put that phial into its place in a corner, 
and then she creeps back again to a large sitting-room close by, closes 
the door with cat-like stillness, thrusts her feet into shoes, sits down, 
and takes up some work. And I have noted the form of Dr. Goring 
hovering near, and sometimes he seems to me to look on approvingly 
through all; at others, I notice that he is stone blind, and cannot see as 
I do. And I awake, shivering and comfortless, and cry out with 
horror and pain, as I did that fearful morning when I received Ma: 
Goring’s letter, and then I remember that it is all a dream, and that [ 
am very foolish. 

But I know one thing. If I had the handling of these women- 
serpents—these single females—who come insinuating their treacherous 
arts between man and wifp, envying and trying to destroy the wedded 
happiness which they have never been asked to share, deliberately flying 
in the face of a divine command, “ THosr wHoM GOD HATH JOINED 
TOGETHER LET NOT MAN PUT ASUNDER,” I would cause them to be 
paraded through the town upon a market-day, in a white garment, 
according to the former custom of doing penance, and then have them 
privately whipped. 

These are my sentiments ; and people may call me an old maid for 


- them if they wil 
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“ON THE INSTANT, DROWNED WHILE BATHING.” 
BY EDWIN ARNOLD. i 


Ho! ho!—do ye tempt me so, 
Pale dwellers upon the land ? 
Seem I to come for love to your home, 
Skirting the yellow sand ? : 
When I doff my might, and slumber in light i 
Under the summer skies, 
Do ye dream I unfold my azure and gold 
To pleasure your dainty eyes? 
I mind the day when my dancing spray 
Clean over your hills was thrown, 
And my waves evermore lash madly the shore, 
Wile the great own. 
ithely ye play on the edge of my spray, 4 
And aabb e feet aay 
But little ye think how the ocean’s brink | 
Is athirst for its mortal lords. i 


Ho! ho!—how well he could row! 
The youth ye sent me to-day, 

How bravely his oar drove the shallop from shore, 
As he came to me out of the bay. 

I watched him come from his cottage home i 
Under the high green hill, 

I foamed and dashed as his quick stroke splashed, 
And he worked his eager will. q 

But ho! ho!—TI looked for it so! ; a 
He leapt to my green great arms, 

And felt how cold was my deep sea fold, 
And chilled with a wild alarm. 

Did he deem me mild when the blue sky smiled, 
Fierce only in stormy strife ? 

A boat ye sent—and a life ye lent— 
Ho! I kept the warm young life! 4 


Ho! ho!—fond fools, would ye know 4 
How I stayed the panting breath, | 
And weighed on the se of the one ye loved best, : 
And dragged him down to his.death— 
Down in the green where no sun could be seen, 4 
To a death in the seaweed and shells— _ 
Down out of sight of the sweet sunlight, 4 
Out of sound of the clear town-bells ? | 
Ho! he struggled sore for the fading shore, q 
And fought with his failing strength, 4 
But I swore he should die, and I smothered his ery, 
And the life was mine at length. 
Ho! take the bark back without rent or rack, 
Pale mourners along the strand ; 
A boatman and boat to the sea came out, 
But only a boat to land. 4 
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THE POSITION OF THE RUSSIANS IN THE FIELD. 


ABSTRACTION made of the peninsula of Kertch, the Crimea is divided 
into two regions, alike physically and historically distinct : 

I. The steppe, which embraces nearly three-fourths of the whole sur- 
face, a vast plain, with a soil unclothed with trees, but rich in pasture, 
the antique domain of nomadic races, and where have dwelt successively 
the Scythians, the Khazars, the Komans or Polovtses, and the Nogai 
Tartars. 

II. The mountain region, which divides itself by natural configuration 
into five districts. 

First, the southern coast from Cape Aia, near Laspi, to Karadagh, 
bounded on one side by a lofty mountain range, on the other by the sea. 
This is a most picturesque district, rising in stages, diversified by the 
accidents of a schistose soil, surmounted by limestone rocks, or broken 
through by others of igneous origin; it is also cut up by narrow and deep 
valleys. The power of volcanoes and the turmoil of disruptions have 
covered the slopes with masses of detached rock, which resemble mountains 
—a vast extent of detritus, picturesquely designated in one particular region 
the Chaos. Imperious nature has smareel the mastery here over man ; 
and if the latter has settled amidst these sublime scenes, so austere and 
wild in aspect, he has always felt his comparative insignificance. The 
grape-vine climbs in this delightful region up to the tops of trees ; olives 
and pomegranates flourish amidst gigantic walnut and fruit-bearing trees 
of all descriptions. The Tauric pine, the juniper, and the arbutus cling 
to the lofty limestone precipices, which are in places reddened by the 
berries of the latter elegant shrub. Such is the ancient domain of the 
Tauri, a race who neighboured the Kimmerians, by whom they were sub- 
jected in the palmy days of Bosphorian power. In their territory is the 
great Mount Trapezus (Tchatir Tagh) and Cape Krioumetopon, “ Ram’s 
Head,” now Aiyu Tagh or Bear Mountain, renowned for the temple 
erected to that terrible divinity Oreilokhen, called by the Greeks the 
Tauric Diana, and afterwards metamorphosed into Iphigenia. At the 
foot of this rock, stained with the blood of human sacrifices, is the village 
Parthenith, sacred to the cruel virgin; and beyond, the city of the Lam- 
pades, or of the Lighthouses. ; 

Secondly, the valley of Baidar, other domain of the Tauri, a fine open 
valley, dotted with fields, pastures, and forests, and enclosed on all sides 
by the same limestones as those of the Jura. The lesser valleys that 
branch from this lowland stretch out as far as the Aiya, a cape which is 
flanked by frightful precipices, and where was another of the fearful sanc- 
tuaries of the Tauri. 

Thirdly, the northern slope of the Tauric chain, extending from Bala- 
klava to Simpherol—a fortress by nature, formed by a succession of 
valleys, which are all closed on the side of the plain, lowlands, and steppe 
by two lofty ranges of chalk and supra-cretaceous limestones, which ad- 
vance in mural precipices over the regions below. ‘This is a country of 
wood, of pastures, of wine, corn, and fruit. The Tauri and Tauro- 
Scythians reigned here from the most ancient times, exercising their in- 
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dustry upon the vast hemicycle of rocks amidst which they excavated 
their houses and fortresses. We have described already In Kirman, 
Mangup Kalah, and Jufud Kalah, on whose savage heights their chiefs 
resided, disguising, under the name of Lestrigons, their piracies and rob- 
beries carried on from the depths of Balaklava Bay. We shall presently 
describe their other minor forts. These Tauri were conquered by the 
Scythian king Skilourus; and the Scythians were in their turn subjected 
by the Goths. We have before seen that under the latter this region took 
the name of Doru, or “ the wooded,” in contrast with the naked steppe. 
The Byzantines called it Klimata, as the Macedonian Greeks did the 
Persian Apennines, and the Genoese designated the region as Gothie. In 
our times it is simply the valleys of the Tchernaya, of the Balbek, of the 
Katcha, the Alma, and the Salghir. 

Fourthly, the Heracleontic Chersonesus, an isolated platform, a mere 
fragment of land advancing on the sea, with a dry and stony soil, which 
industry alone can render inhabitable, but indented by splendid harbours, 
dismembered of old from the Tauric Chersonesus by the Dorians of 
Heraclea, strengthened by the Russians as the advanced post to the con- 
quest of the empire of the East, and ever memorable as the camp of the 
gallant Allies, where so many have perished by sickness and by the 
sword during a siege of unexampled ferocity and of rare duration. 

Fifthly and lastly, the eastern end of the spurs and slopes of the 
Tauric chain, from Simpheropol to the Kara Tagh; a district of capa- 
cious valleys which open to the north, and which, having ever been the 
prey of each new invader, have a hundred times changed their masters 
and inhabitants. In this region are Old Krim and Karasu Bazar, situ- 
ated in the midst of an undulating chalk district, beyond which the 


tertiary formations stretch forth in monotonous outline and aspect, to 
the peninsula of Kertch. 


MACKENZIE’S RIDGE. 


If then, on the one side, the Taurie chain constitutes a barrier which 
protects the Crimea from the sea, on the other hand the steep hills and 
mural precipices of the chalk and supra-cretaceous limestones which line 
the foot of the chain constitute the magnificent ramparts that defend it 
alike from advent on the side of the Heracleatic Chersonesus and the 
steppe. In this region, cut up into deep valleys by the Tchernaya, the 
Balbek, the Katcha, the Alma, and the Salghir, the long walls of 
Justinian correspond to that series of fortifications which, established at 
the site of the rock and grotto strongholds of the Tauri and Tauro- 
Scythes, closed up the gigantic portals by which these rivers wound 
their way to the region of plains. Such was the origin of In Kirman, of 
Tcherkess Kirman, of Mangothia, of Katchkalene, of Tapah Kirman, of 
Jufud Kalah, of Mangutch, of Karany, of Kirmanjik, and of other similar 
fortresses. 

Pallas has described a first portion of Justinian’s wall as being visible 
at a distance of about 700 paces from In Kirman, crossing the rivulet 
from one side of the valley to the other; but this fragment does not 
appear to exist in the present day. Tchurgun is situated up the same 
valley, six miles from In Kirman, in a glen of Jura limestones and 


conglomerates, where the two branches, the Tchuliu, descending from 
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the wild and rocky region of Ai Thodor, and the main stream from the 
valley-of Baidar, unite. There is also a small stream which flows from 
the same heights above Uzunbash into the Tchernaya, about three miles 
beyond Tchurgun. Koeppen has described and given a plan (Sbornik, 
p- 244) of an ancient fortification situate upon the left bank of the 
Tchernaya, a little beyond the village of Alsu, and between the ravine 
of Tchurgun and the valley of Baidar. He calls it Issartchik for His- 
sarjik, equivalent in Turkish to the Kirmanjik of the Tartars, and signi- 
fying little castle or fort. 

The rivulet of Tchuli, or Tchuliu, takes its name from a village, which 
possesses the same attractions as Tchurgun, which was once the home of 
Hablitz, author of the ‘ Physical Description of the Taurida,” to the 
lover of science. Tchuli was the abode of Pallas, and the house in 
which the great naturalist lived is said to be still in existence. The 
rivulet flows from its sources to its confluence with the Tchernaya, be- 
tween the Jura limestone and the chalk: wide at first, its bed becomes 
narrower and narrower, till it becomes a mere ravine, where the two 
formations, in presence of one another, present a remarkable contrast. 
The Jura limestones, in rounded masses, are wooded, and cut up with 
combes or vales, with gentle acclivities and rounded bases, whilst the 
bolder crests and spurs of the chalk are clad with a scanty vegetation, 
and are surmounted by an enormous naked wall of greensand, which is 
prolonged in an unbroken line as far as to the butt of Ai Thodor, which 
only wants the sea to be the most picturesque of promontories. 

The Russians, driven from the valley of the Tchernaya, have occupied 
this long natural line of defence, which is known in different parts by 
various names, as Kok-Aghatsh, or Beechwood, at Mackenzie’s Farm ; 
next, the Tchertel Kaya; then the Tchaplak Kaya, beneath which a 
group of crypts or grottos, like those of In Kirman, have been excavated, 
known as the Kara Koba, or Black Caves; then the Suldan Kaya, oppo- 
site to the village of Tchuli; and, lastly, the promontory of Ai Thodor, 
which is designated as Elli Burun, the Cape of Tempests. 


MOUNT ST. THEODORE. 

This lofty and prominent rock, which is crowned by a few pine-trees, 
is one of the gates to the great ravines which open in the chalk; nor 
does it appear that this remarkable defile has been excavated by the 
long-continued passage of water, for, although both wide and deep, not 
one of the great rivulets of the Tauric chain has taken advantage of it : 
it is only irrigated by a thread of water, which has its sources in the 
defile itself, and which finds its way to the valley of the Balbek. 

As we advance in the defile, we find its centre occupied by an im- 
mense rock, precipitous on all sides, and whose platform bears the ruins 
of Mangup Kalah, which has been the subject of a previous description. 
Two narrow valleys, which are ramifications of the defile of Ai Thodor, 
separate it from the precipices, of which it is itself but a detached frag- 
ment. No position in the Crimea could be stronger; none were of 
greater importance. Mangup commanded one of the gates of the 
steppe; and just as the wall of Justinian was afterwards made to her- 
metically seal up the valley of In Kirman, so it appears that another 
double wall closed up this in a similar manner. ‘Traces of this wall 
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have been found in a tolerable state of preservation in the ravine which 
leads from Karales to Ai Thodor, and the two walls were separated by 

_an interval of fifty feet. This fortification, no doubt, also comprised the 
other valley of Kodjasala, which was formerly called Boghas Sala, or 
the village of the defile, or mouth of the defile. 

The name of this remarkable rock and defile, which cuts off the region 
of the Upper Tchernaya from that of the Upper Balbek, either indicates 
its connexion with In Kirman, called Theodori in the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries, or it intimates that there was once there 
a church dedicated to St. Theodore. There is another hill called Ai 
Thodor in the Crimea, not far from Buyvk Lambat and Alushta, upon 
the summit of which are the ruins of a Greek church dedicated to the 
same saint, who probably gives his name to the rock and defile now in 
question. 

CASTLE OF THE CIRCASSIANS. 

Connected with the same line of defence—the great rocky* ridge 
which, commencing at Mackenzie’s Farm, stretches thence to the culmi- 
nating promontory of Ai Thodor—is the old fort of the Circassians, 
Tcherkess Kirman, founded upon the site of one of the cavernous 
strongholds of the Tauri-Scythians. The Kabarta, a tribe of Circassians 
emigrating from the Caucasus, established themselves in the Crimea, 
amidst a Tartar population, at the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
These Circassians have left as reminiscences of their tenure the name of 
their tribe, Kabarta, to the middle and lower part of the course of the 
Balbek, and to a village built upon its banks; the name of Tcherkess- 
tus given to the plain which lies between the Balbek and the Katcha, and 
of Tcherkess Kirman to the fort, which at once dominated over the 
district and served as a place of refuge. 

In going from Mangup to Tcherkess Kirman the deep chalk ravine 
must be followed for some distance, its bottom being wide enough to give 
place to several villages called Karales, from Kara Ilés, “ Elias the 
Dark,” the name of a Turkish saint and hero, confounded by the Turks 
with St. George and the Prophet Elias. These villages are distinguished 
as Jukarai, “high,” Orta, “middle,” and Achua, “low.” It is at 
Orta Karales that the fair Tartar princesses reside whom we have before 
signalised. Pallas, Clarke, Murawief-Apostol, and most other Crimean 
travellers have described the spot as excelling in picturesque beauty. 

At this point a ravine opens to the left, which permits of an ascent to 
the upland above. It is the same upland as that upon which Mackenzie’s 
Farm is situated, at a distance of some five miles. Upon this upland the 
nummulitic limestone only appears on the chalk in great isolated masses, 
and it is in one of these that occurs that site so extraordinary both in an 
artistie and an historical point of view, known as Tcherkess Kirman. The 
actual village inhabited by Tartars is built in a kind of cleft, between two 
walls of nummulitic limestone, as extraordinary in their form as in their 
isolation, and barely leaving space between for two rows of Tartar houses 
with a street in the middle. The place has only a common entrance and 
exit, which opens to the north, On each side of the ravine are the 
ancient excavations of a troglodytie people, the lower row of which are 
used for stables and storehouses. 

A platform of from three to four hundred feet in diameter forms an 
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abrupt termination to the cliffs on the east side, and is only approachable 
by a narrow wall of rock, which connects this natural acropolis like a 
bridge with the contiguous cliff. This passage was defended by a 
tower, which Bronovius attributes to the Turks, but in the construction 
of which Greeks and Circassians may also have had a share, and which 
is reached by a few steps cut in the rock, having on each side parapets 
barely a foot in height. ‘There are no ruins on the platform itself, but 
its sides are burrowed with grottos, in one of which is a spring of 
excellent water, that may be reached by a weil-stairease from above. 
Among these grottos, also, is one which was formerly a Greek chapel, 
having still an altar, pictures of saints, and Greek inscriptions, as at the 
Hermitage used as a powder magazine at In Kirman. The colours are 
in an admirable state of preservation, and the pictures are in the Byzan- 
tine style of art. There are also several Greek sarcophagi, and crania 
and other bones accumulated in one of the erypts would seem to indicate 
that it is used now, if it was not used formerly, as an ossuary. One of 
the grottos also contains a little reservoir of water. 

Strange accounts have been circulated of this place. An anonymous 
author, whose record is published in the collection of Voyages Hist. et 
Geog. entre la Mer Noire et la Mer Caspienne, 1794, describes it under 
the name of Iski Kirman, or Old Fort, and speaks of great chapels sup- 
ported by columns, of caves full of the bones of human beings massacred 
by the Tartars, and of a little subterranean lake of some depth. Habblitz 
calls the acropolis Eski Kirman, and the village Tcherkess Kirman. 
Soumarokof asserts that the Tartars call the fort Kiz Kalessi (Girl’s, or 
Virgin Castle), and sometimes Kiz Kirman. Montandon, in his Guide, 
tells us that the tower was called Kutelli, after one Kutlu Bey ; but 
General Kozen gives to the tower, crypts and all, the name of Zinghis 
Kirman. These remarkable ruins are not much more than three miles, if 
so much, beyond the site now so well known in the annals of Crimean 
warfare as Mackenzie’s Farm. The great road which leads through that 
farm from Sebastopol to Baktchi-Sarai passes, however, a little to the 
north of this secluded glen, with its Tauro-Scythian caves, its Greek 
sepulchral grottos, its Anchorite cells and chapel, its Circassian tower and 
Tartar village. 


TOWER OF SURENE. 

The valley of the Balbek presents the same difficulties in its central 
and upper parts as that of the river of Mangup Kalah, which is a tribu- 
tary toit. The central part is more particularly distinguished as that of 
Sivren or Surene, from two villages of that name—Buyuk, the greater, 
and Kutchuk, the lesser. The cliffs in this part of the river are both lofty 
and imposing, and the valley is generally considered to be at once one of 
the most picturesque and fertile in the Crimea. The only defence at 
this point consists in a promontory of rock, which, like the acropolis of 
Mangup and Tcherkess Kirman, is separated by a narrow passage from 
the main rock, and is closed up by a wall strengthened by a lofty tower. 
This tower, called by Koeppen Tour de Suréne, to judge by portraits of 
our Saviour, of the Virgin Mary, and saints painted on its walls, with 
Greek monograms, has served as a chapel as well as a place of defence. 


Dubois de Montpereux calls it Kudlet Kalah. Opposite to it is a rock 
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called Toptchi Kaya, which from its name, equivalent to gun or battery 
rock, would intimate that it also had once been the seat of defences. 

Four roads cross the central part of the valley of the Katcha—one at 
Aram Kui, on the Juruk Su, the river of Baktchi-Sarai; another, the great 
road, a mile or two higher up; a third at Kosh Dermen; and a fourth 
at Fitski, or Pitchki on Arrowsmith’s map. This valley, which is narrower 
than that of the Balbek, was defended at its lower part by Ashoa Toptchi 
Kui, or the lower battery village, and in its upper by the strongholds of 
Tapah Kirman, Kirmanjik, and Kirman. In modern warfare all the 
passes across this, as well as the other ravines in the same region, might 
be made the seat of formidable defences. 


A TROGLODYTE VILLAGE, 

In one part of the valley a vast accumulation of grottos are met with, 
which were once connected by rock terraces, and which, according to 
Dubois de Montpereux, were inhabited by a primitive agricultural race of 
troglodytes. These cavernous abodes were further secluded by a pre- 
cipitous cliff below, only accessible at one point, and which was defended 
by a stone wall and narrow gate. The crypts at this spot, called Katchi 
Kalene, are remarkable for their wine-presses and silos, or granaries cut 
in the solid rock. These exist not only on the face of the rock, but also 
in isolated fragments of detached rock, as also at heights that are now 
quite inaccessible. Some of the granaries contain grain blackened by 
time, and some of the erypts contain human bones, but the only emblem 
of Christianity is a cross sculptured on a fallen rock, near to which is a 
Greek cemetery. Close by is a fountain, called by the Tartars Suyuk 
Su, or fresh water, dedicated by the Greeks to Saint Anastasia, in 
honour of whom a church has been erected in recent times by Mr. Fitzki, 
in the same neighbourhood, upon the site of an old monastery of the 
same name. 


A MOUND OF GROTTOS. 

In the same neighbourhood is the remarkable remnant of olden and 
troglodyte times, called Tapah Kirman, or the Hill Castle. Most other 
remains of the same epoch are excavated on the face of the precipices, 
but in this instance it is an isolated rock, excavated and pierced with 
grottos all round like a dovecot. This rock is an advanced post of the 
chalk formations of the mountains behind, and it reposes upon a bluish 
white marle. The hill itself is like a truncated cone of from seven to 
eight hundred feet high. The approach to the platform on the top of the 
rock was defended by a wall of rough materials, and the whole surface is 
pierced by holes or wells of little depth, which lead by flights of steps 
down into the crypts below. The entrances of most of these holes are 
blocked up by shrubs and rank vegetation, and many show evidences of 
external constructions having been superadded ; these are so numerous, 
that only one traveller, Soumarokof, has attempted to count them, and 
he reckons one hundred and fifty, of one or two compartments. These 
dwellings, indeed, mostly consist of several compartments, reached by 
stairs or passages within or without the rock, and all opening upon the 
face of the cliff. They are constructed in infinite variety of shapes, 
round, oval, and square, from seven to eight feet high, without any 
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pillars or other decoration, sometimes with merely one rock bedstead and 
a fireplace. One of these primitive grottos was converted, in times of 
early Christianity, into a chapel. Some of the grottos were also sepul- 
chral. The view from the top of this remarkable hill is as comprehensive 
as it is magnificent. The Taurian troglodytes, or Antricoli, as Strabo 
would call them, could feel no apprehensions of any one building before 
them to mask that splendid panorama of mountain and valley. What a 
strange scene that platform must have presented when its cave-dwellers 
issued from their wells to assemble in the open day to worship or to hold 
communion, the sky above and mountains all around, they themselves 
detached as it were from all the rest of the world, and even from the soil 
upon which other men trod! There was something incomprehensibly 
selfish and timid in the first developments of society. It is evident that 
in those far-off, bygone, anti-historical times, man had not learnt to 
place that confidence in his fellow-creatures which has since led to the 
foundation of cities and states, and which may go on perfecting itself 


till there shall be but one language, one religion, and one national 
brotherhood ! 


FORTS ON THE UPPER KATCHA. 

The lower part of the Katcha is covered with vineyards, but as we 
ascend towards the Tauric chain, fertile slopes are succeeded by rugged 
hills of black schist sparingly clad with shrubs, the valleys are narrower, 
and villages are only met with occasionally on the sides of the rivulets. 
The Tartars who inhabit the latter have orchards, some cattle, and are 
mostly cartwrights. In this district are the old forts of Kirman, Kirman 
Kaya, and Kirmanjik, which defended the passes of the Yaila and the 
slopes of the Tauric chain at the head of the Katcha, just as the old wall 
and its two round towers, called Kipia, shut out the upper valley of the 
Uzunbash, tributary to the Balbek, above the village of Buyuk Uzunbash. 


MANGOTHIA, 

Nor were the defences of the upper portion of the Alma and of its 
great tributary, the Badrak, less looked to by the old possessors of the 
land. Besides the two old fortresses of Sarisap Kirman and of Sara- 
mambach Kalah, which take their names in part from the yellow (Sari) 
colour of the upper beds of the greensand or neocomian formation, a 
third and larger fort occupied the summit of the largest of two hills at 
Mangutch, where the remains of a wall 360 paces in length are still 
visible. An inner wall also divided this fortress into two equal parts. 
Mangutch, formerly Mangothia, has always been a place of some im- 
portance. Its decline dates from the year 1778, when its Greek inhabi- 
tants were removed to the district of Marioupol, on the Sea of Azof, to a 
place which received the same name as the olden site in the Crimea. 
Solid houses of cut stone, a church and cemetery, still remain to attest 
what Mangutch was before this forced migration. 

A grotto town is met with at the entrance of the valley of Badrak, 
about two miles from the village of the same name, on the right bank of 
the river, where the greensand crops out. The erypts are very numerous, 
and in the same style as those of Tappah Kirman. The same kind of 
fireplaces are met with, the same hollows for the reception of amphore, 
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and the same silos for the preservation of corn. One of these crypts 
appears also to have been used as a place of worship, and is associated 
with tumulary caverns or sepulchral grottos. Near these crypts is also a 
great racwer’ frewte in which a grotto has been excavated, with a door on 
one side and a little window on the other. There are no grotto towns on 
the Alma, the greensand having almost disappeared, and the calcareous 
marles do not present sufficient tenacity for excavations. 

The valley of the Alma is most remarkable for its beautiful orchards, 
which rival those of the Salghir: the most extensive belong to M. 
Tchernof, and are situated in the ravine near the village of Kobaza. The 
Count de Maison has also a well cultivated property in the same valley. 
But the most flourishing of all is the estate of the Countess de Laval, 
which reckons three villages, a mansion and park, and several factories. 
A very pleasant and effervescing white wine is also manufactured here, 
but it is very light. In the garden is the celebrated inscription to 
Alexis, Lord of Theodoros (In Kirman). The chief produce of Sobla or 
Sabli, as this property is called, is tobacco, which is grown in immense 
quantity along the banks of the river. This tobacco, which is made to 
undergo a kind of fermentation under straw, is greatly in demand 
throughout Little Russia. 


IRON GATES OF THE TAURIC CHAIN. 

Before the paved road from Alushta to Simpheropol was constructed, 
the valley of the Alma was the highway from the steppe to the 
southern coast. Upon this mountain road, which is not to be compared 
with that of Alushta, there is only one village, Bechev, whose inhabitants 
are wood-cutters. The Yaila Tagh is clothed, indeed, throughout the 
greater part of this long route with forests of beech, elm, and maple. A 
massive Cyclopean wall, composed of enormous blocks of uncut stone, 
without mortar, and now moss and shrub clad, closed up this pass at its 
narrowest part. This wall rests on a high precipice on i one side, and 
upon the impracticable flank of the Tehatyr Tagh on the other. It is 
one of the numerous Demir Kapus or Iron Gates which defended the 
defiles of the Yaila. 

The road from the Alma to the Salghir by Sabli and Kurtsi is for 
the most part rich grass land, growing on chalk and nummulitic lime- 
stone; the more northerly road, which crosses the upper valley of the 
Buljanak, is carried over a dusty plateau of white and friable marles, On 
reaching the rivulet of Kurtsi the foundations of a wall and towers are 
seen, which once closed up the district of Doru or Gothie on this side, and 
which appears to be the last fragment of the ramparts of Justinian. 


CASTLE OF KING SKILOURUS. 

We here arrive at the end of the territory selected for description, 
having already depicted the actual capital of the Crimea as it was in 
ancient and as it is in actual times, but we must not omit to notice one 
of the most ancient monuments of the Crimea which is to be seen close 
by, and that is the ruins of the former home of Skilourus, King of the 
Tauro-Scythes. These ruins, known as another Kirmanjik, or “ Little 
Castle,” stand upon a promontory on the side of the Salghir. The 
present in the present day only a wall flanked by six towers, whic 
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extends from one promontory to the other. This wall had only one gate, 
opening in the centre between two towers. The ruins within have been 
explored, and several interesting monuments have been dug up and 
transported to the museum of Odessa. The most remarkable was a bas- 
relief, upon which was represented King Skilourus riding a horse without 
saddle. He wears a Scythian or Phrygian cap, with hair in long ringlets, 
and trousers like the Circassians, held up by a waistband, and a capacious 
mantle. Under the bas-relief is the following inscription in Greek: 
“The King Skilourus, the great king, the 30th (year) of his reign.” 
Other monuments record the existence at the same spot of Rhodian or 
Heraclean Greeks. On one is inscribed, “To Jupiter Atabyrion, Possideus, 
son of Possideus, (makes) this offering ;” on another, ‘To Minerva Lindia, 
Possideus, son of Possideus, (makes) this offering.” Dubois de Mont- 
pereux found in a tumulus near the same spot some bodies with neck- 
laces of pearls on a copper thread, also glass beads, beads in blue and 
green Egyptian paste, in mosaic, yellow amber, jet, &c. On the breast 
of each was an Egyptian scarabzeus, a little lion couchant, or a priapus. 
By the side of the bodies were an iron sword, a knife, several arrows— 
one of which transfixed the tibia of one of the dead—a fibula, a key, 
and other articles. Besides tumuli there are also many sepulchral 
grottos in the same vicinity, some of which are decorated with sculptures 
—a thing unexampled in the Crimea. 

The valley of the Salghir, defended at its passage through the num- 
mulitic limestone by the fort of Kirmanjik, was also further strengthened 
by another fort, placed at the frontier of the steppe, upon the crest of 
tertiary limestones which commands the village of Saraili Kayat. A 
little promontory which overlooks the village presents the remains of a 
wall or rampart, within and without which the ruins of habitations are 
still to be seen, as also several little tumuli and fragments of pottery. 
About half-way between the two forts is a large tumulus, which, being 
opened, was only found to contain the bones of a considerable number*of 
men laid pell-mell as if after a fight. It has been supposed to mark the 
site of the grave of Toundoun, King of the Khazars, who, after having 
been a prisoner at Constantinople, returned in triumph to his own 
country, but dying soon afterwards, three hundred Greek soldiers with 
their commander, Christopher, were immolated on his tomb. 


VALLEY OF BAIDAR. 

The second region, that of Baidar, alternately occupied by the Turks, 
the French, and the Cossacks, has been looked upon with different feel- 
ings by different travellers. The Rev. C. B. Elliott writes: ‘“ From the 
valley of Baidah, in which Tartar villages and mountain streams unite 
with the tints of the foliage to form a lovely landscape, we ascended for 
some miles by a narrow and difficult path through forests of oak, beech, — 
elm, walnut, filbert, and hop-horn-beam, varied by the clematis and 
blackberry growing in great profusion; and, after descending for five 
versts on the opposite side, we reached a spot known by the name of the 
‘ Devil’s Stairs,’ whence the view is such that no words can convey @ 
just idea of it. The traveller stands on the top of a rock two thousand 
feet above the sea. Before him the Euxine expands itself over the 
horizon, washing the shores of Asia Minor and the foot of the mighty 
Caucasus, whose snow-clad summits may occasionally be discerned in a 
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line stretching from the Sea of Azof to the Caspian. On three sides he 
is surrounded by the weather-beaten heights of the Ayila (Yaila), rising 
in peaks and bluff forms of every possible variety, and frowning in terrible 
majesty over the abyss. Here, projecting fragments of rock, like vast 
inverted stalactites, almost disjoined from the parent mass, stand out in 
stately solitude, as if commissioned to go forth to explore the mighty 
deep; while there, the mountain itself, assuming a concave form, recedes, 
as it were, from terrors of its own creation. 

“The roots of the Ayila are connected with the sea by a narrow strip 
of sloping land, Ponts with gardens and vineyards. To reach this, 
about a thousand steps must be descended, on which it seems almost 
impossible for a horse to maintain his footing: they are partly natural, 
partly artificial, some being hewn out of the rock, which consists of lime- 
stone, trap, and schist, so loosely connected that large masses often fall, 
carrying away a verst or more of the main road, with all the trees and 
houses on its side.” 

This kind of superficial travelling ignores completely one of the most 
interesting and secluded districts of the Crimea, that of Laspi, with the 
neighbouring promontory of Aiya, and its ruins of olden time. The 
description, however, viewed as that of a mere sauntering traveller, still 
possesses some interest, as the Vicar of Godalming was one of the last few 
who were obliged to descend the Devil’s Stairs—-a name which must have 
frightened the reverend gentleman out of all propriety. When Hommaire 
de Hell visited the same neighbourhood in 1839, a whole regiment was 
employed in making the new road between Sebastopol and: the undereliff. 
Some were blowing up rocks, and filling the air with (the imaginative 
Frenchman says) something like the din and smoke of battle ; others 
were busy round a great fire preparing the morning meal, the musicians 
were waking the mountain echoes with their martial strains, and the 
officers were lounging in front of a tent smoking their pipes. 

Koch—a traveller by no means well-affected towards the Crimea, 
whose vaunted fertility and even picturesque beauties he traces to the 
misrepresentations of a fawning minister to his imperial mistress—writes 
thus of this region: “The valley, which has received its name from the 
large village of Baidar, situated within its precincts, is of considerable 
extent, and solely inhabited by Tartars. A stream here enters the 
Bouiouk Ouzine (Buyuk Uzin), which flows farther westward, and, as I 
before mentioned, is the origin of the harbour of Sevastopol. The valley 
is tolerably well peopled with Tartars, who enjoy a degree of comfort 
and prosperity such as we do not encounter among their fellow-believers 
inthe plain. The hollow of Baidar is not of great depth, but has more 
the form of a basin; and the heights by which it is surrounded do not 
present picturesque groups of rock, but are more or less rounded off. A 
most beautiful leafy wood extends in all directions, chiefly composed of 
oak, forming a tall copsewood, but none of them of sufficient size to entitle 
them to the appellation of forest-trees. The bottom of the valley is also 
covered with green foliage, and the houses of the Tartars are situated in 
the midst of the lovely verdure of the gardens. The fruit-trees here 
cultivated are inferior to those between Sevastopol and Baktchi-Sarai. I 
did not perceive such an extent of field and meadow land as is mentioned 
by some travellers, especially by Kohl; but it was pleasant to feel that 
I had turned my back upon the dreary Pampas.” 
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The Allies have found what Koch failed to discover, and the produc- 
tiveness of Baidar in forage is so great, and at the same time the supplies 
of firewood from it and its neighbourhood is so inexhaustible, that it is 
sincerely to be hoped they will be able to keep their footing in this de- 
sirable district. In case of another winter’s siege, its resources for fuel 
would be of incalculable advantage, and might, to a certain degree, avert 
the calamities of the past winter. 

Danby Seymour says of the same place—“ The valley is rather more 
than ten miles in length and six in breadth; so beautifully cultivated, 
that the eye roams over meadows, woods, and rich corn-fields, enclosed 
and intersected by green hedges and garden plantations. The villages 
are neat, and the inhabitants healthy. It is protected on every side from 
the winds that blow with great fury on the northern slopes of the moun- 
tains, and is irrigated by clear streams, that fall imperceptibly through 
the fields. The mode of enclosure, and the manner of cultivation, are 
like those of our own country, and there is much to remind the traveller 
of the vales of Kent and Surrey. The mountains, as well as the plain, 
were formerly thick-set with oak, wild pear, crab, and cornelian cherry- 
trees, which shaded the road and kept off the scorching rays of the sun, 
but all these have now disappeared.” 

The Crimea is indebted to the patriotic exertions of Prince Woronzof 
for the new road from Sebastopol to the undercliff. Koch tells us it was 
accomplished, after ineffectual representations to government, by means of 
a sum of money discovered at Simpheropol, and which had been totally 
and entirely forgotten. Scott, who approached Baidar from the under- 
cliff, thus describes the modern road : 

“The sublime triumphs over the beautiful, and desolation with its 
barren aspect reigns around. Here Nature, in her maddest moments, 
has torn from the mountain-top huge fragments of its substance, plucked 
large blocks from the frightful precipice’s crest, and wrenched large 
masses from the jagged surface of the crag. One great mass she pitches 
on its smallest end, and there it rests, looking as though the gentlest 
= might destroy the equilibrium and send it toppling over. Another 
she lays like a prostrate suppliant giant near it. ‘That mighty chip of 
virgin rock is hurled to the bottom of the dread abyss, while this, arrested 
on its way by a projecting unseen rock, seems suspended in mid-air, and 
leaves the mind to wonder why it does not go rushing on. A thousand 
blocks of all forms and sizes are tossed about in wilful wantonness, pro- 
ducing a scene of savage magnificence. 

‘In the midst of all this, the Tartar’s frail house is crouching, for the 
owner is a fatalist, and here builds his abode, regardless of the solemn 
warnings given by the convulsions of past years, sleeping soundly beneath 
the tottering mountain, in the consoling belief that it will not fall and 
crush him unless Allah has so designed.” 

The mass of detritus agcumujated at this point is not derived, like the 
so-called Chaos of Limene, of Oursouf or Ursuf, and of Karabagh, from 
ancient tiltings up of the soil. The cliffs are here composed of precipices 
of Jura limestone reposing upon schists. This basis does not present 
sufficient solidity for the support of such a vast rampart of rock, the more 
especially when worn away by rain and spring waters: the rock above, 
then losing its foundations, tumbles down and covers the slopes with frag- 
ments as large as houses or little mountains, sometimes overwhelming 
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whole villages. Kutchuk Kui, or Little Village, four versts from Kikinais, 
was destroyed by a fall of rock of this description in 1786. The frag- 
ments of the dwellings of the Tauri of old, still observable amid the 
chaotic disorder at Limene, Ursuf, and Karabagh, are among the greatest 
curiosities in the Crimea; but there was an excuse for the Tauri building 
amidst the fragments of a great geological cataclysm which does not 
apply itself to the Tartar habitations constructed where accidents may 
occur every day. The traveller who has to ascend from the undereliff to 
the valley of Baidar by the Skala, has to follow a road carried along the 
line of separation of the limestone cliffs and the schistose slopes. The 
so-called Skala itself is reached at a point where are the ruins of an 
ancient fortification, above the village of Mu-Kalahtka. The road is from 
that point carried up the face of the rock by means of wooden stairs and 
numerous zigzags. The Tartar horses accustomed to the pass ascend 
and descend it without danger. All that is required is to let them have 
their own way and sit well upon the saddle. Scott, we have said, went 
by the new road, which, under the name of the Woronzof-road, enters 
Sebastopol between what was once the right and left attacks of the 
British forces; and we return to his description : 

“Through this state of wild confusion wound our road, and then we 
struck upon a line cut along the wall of cliff, with a thousand feet of 
precipice above and below. Before us extended far into the Euxine Sea, 
in haughty grandeur, the southern promontory of the peninsula, the 
frowning Krion Metopon, so well and often so sadly known to the ancient 
Greek navigators. Traversing a long gallery, which reminded us of 
those found in the passes of Switzerland, the road, hitherto near the sea, 
turns suddenly to the right, and takes a sinuous course up the almost 
perpendicular side of the mountain, here covered with low shrubs and 
stunted trees, to the summit of the Baidar pass, on which a great stone 
archway has been erected. 

“ The road is excellent ; and the horses, in good condition, being accus- 
tomed to their work, often galloped for miles together continuously up 
hill. We now entered the valley of Baidar, having the forest of the 
same name on the right hand, a ride through which is said to be highly 
interesting. This valley is in a similar position to a lovely woman, of 
whose charms her admirer had given too glowing a description, and had 
thus raised up a host of critics who, in their desire to prove her less 
beautiful than she had been painted, would rob her of the merits she 
really possessed. 

“Some writers having spoken of the Baidar valley with rapturous 
admiration, others follow and bring forward comparisons which are not 
favourable to it. Pallas says, that the valleys of the Caucasus surpass 
it in beauty. Clarke contends that it will not bear comparison with 
divers views in Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. 

“ Now this is rather hard upon the Baidar valley, which really is a 
good example of the beautiful. About ten miles long, with many vil- 
lages and gardens, and some pretty streams, fertile and cultivated, it is 
surrounded by thickly-wooded mountains, and has an air of quiet and 
repose remarkably agreeable. 

* It is an excellent specimen of a different class of scenery to any we 
had before found in the Crimean range. The valley of Alupka pos- 
sesses much of the beautiful united with the picturesque, and in some 
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parts with the sublime. This kind of scenery, varying in its combina- 
tions, exists along the whole of the coast until Alupka is passed, when 
the sublime alone is met with. Soon after leaving it, the valley of 
Baidar is entered, which, though possessing nothing of the sublime, and 
but littie of the picturesque, still remains beautiful. 

“The soft languishing glance of the blue eye is not less charming 
because the dark eye flashes with a living fire; nor are the pale moon’s 
rays less attractive because the sun sheds forth a greater light. Com- 
parisons in scenery should not be made unless the objects are of precisely 
the same character. There is nota valley in Sweden, nor in Switzer- 
land, as far as my experience goes, and probably not in Norway, which 
at all resembles that of Baidar.” 

Mr. Laurence Oliphant is precisely one of the cases instanced by Mr. 
Scott of a traveller who is not content to take Baidar as it is, but must 
have something else. ‘“ When our tourist,” he writes, “asks his Russian 
friend his opinion of Baidar, he answers that it is the most beautiful 
valley in the Crimea—it grows so many thousand tchetverts of wheat ; 
and doubtless, looking upon it in that light, it is quite possible the valley 
of Baidar, in extent and fertility, may be unrivalled in Russia. Upwards 
of thirty miles in circumference, watered by two limpid streams, prettily 
wooded, thickly populated, and richly productive, it is yet entirely defi- 
cient in that wildness so purely characteristic of the Crimea. Give me 
rather the narrow gorge, in which noble trees and well cultivated gardens, 
pent up between overhanging rocks, singularly contrast with the harsh 
grey crags around.” 

This is a mere expression of personal taste, not a description of Baidar. 
The same traveller’s impressions assumed a more local tint at the first. 
“ About eighteen miles from Alupka,” he writes, “ we passed through a 
gallery in the rock forty or fifty yards in length ; then turning sharply 
off from the sea-coast, entered the woods, and commenced the zigzag 
ascent of the pass of Baidar, at the summit of which a solid granite 
gateway has been erected, from whence an extensive view of the whole 
line of shore is obtained. The pass of Baidar is quite a recent work. 
The old road, which could only be traversed on horseback, followed the 
coast for some distance farther, and crossed the range by the Merdven, 
or Devil’s Staircase, the steps of which were hewn out of the living 
stone or supported by trunks of trees. This pathway is compressed be- 
tween huge masses of impending rock for a distance of eight hundred 
yards, and consists of forty zigzags almost parallel, and each only 
a few steps long. It is the most romantic but laborious way of reaching 
the vale of Baidar, which now spread itself before us as we galloped 
through the forest amid showers of falling leaves. It was quite a relief, 
after so much that was sublime, to descend again to the picturesque, and 
see our night quarters snugly situated in a peaceful vale, round which 
the wooded hills swelled back in gentle slopes, forming a strong contrast 
to all we had just left.” © 

“It is, without contradiction,” says Dubois de Montpereux, “one of 
the most picturesque points of the coast; but I should not advise any 
traveller who wishes to enjoy the freshness and the beauty of the valley 
of Baidar to go thither after having journeyed along the coast. This 
great basin of schist, in a vast breach of the limestone chain, appears as 
if dried up, and to have only preserved its outline of broken rocks ; 
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instead of water, we have a carpet of grass dotted with forests and with 
villages. There is not one point from whence the sea can be seen, not 
one little lake, barely a spare brook. This is why the traveller who has 
just gorged himself along the coast of the Crimea with all that is most 
magnificent in respect to extent of water, all that is most bold, most 
frightful, and most savage in respect to rocks and abysses; a'l that is 
most rapid in respect to contrasts; all that is most lively and gay in 
respect to gulfs sweetly framed by parks, villages, and Gothic castles, is 
filled with astonishment when, from the heights of the Skala, he casts a 
last look upon the enchanting scene he leaves behind him, to find the 
valley of Baidar, of which he has heard so much, dead, dark, cold, and 
monotonous. He has left behind him the laurels, the climbing grape- 
vines, the pistachia-tree, the arbutus, and the cypress, and he finds him- 
self amidst nothing but pear-trees and plum-trees. 

“ Arrive on the contrary from the dry and arid steppe, and approach 
the coast by this magnificent expanse of verdure, and then, like Lady 
Craven, you will deem the valley to be enchanting, delicious ; your eyes 
will take delight in these forests of fruit-trees and these wooded moun- 


tains ; Varnoutka and Baidar will appear ravishing, because you will find 
trees around the houses.” 


GATEWAY AT THE PASS OF BAIDAR. 

There is a great deal of good sense in these remarks of the distin- 
guished French naturalist and archeologist, and they probably comprise 
all that can be said of the renowned valley of Baidar. It only remains 
for us to remark that the possession of the granitic gateway at the head 
of the Skala would give command of one of the main approaches to this 
district, of so much importance to the Allies from its various resources. 
A reconnaissance in force would at once put this stronghold in the hands 
of our gallant Allies, and a handful of men could then guard it against 
an army advancing from the undercliff. It is not, however, at all likely 
that any detachments of Russian troops will be despatched by the coast 
line to assail the allied troops that are in the field. ‘The country is most 
unfavourable to military operations. The possessors of Baidar would have 
the advantage of choice of ground over their assailants, and, above all, 
the basis of the enemy’s position on the narrow shore of the undercliff 
would be always exposed to disaster from the shipping of the Allies. 


ROADS TO THE INTERIOR. 

Supposing the head of the Skala in possession of the Allies, there 
would only remain three available roads by which the Russians can ad- 
vance to the assault of the force in the field, or by which the Allies could 
penetrate into the interior of the Crimea. The first of these, from the 
south, is the road from Buyuk Miskomia by Tchuli, Baga, Markul or 
Markur, to Janisala and Albat on the Balbek. This road turns the 
strong position of the Ai Thodor, and avoids the natural difficulties 
which are accumulated around Mangup Kalah. From Albat to Fitski,* 


* Pitchki on Arrowsmith’s map, where the road we allude to is not marked. 
Koeppen writes Pitchki, Khfitzki, and Fitzki, Montandon has it Bitzki. Du- 


bois de Montpereux says the name of the proprietor is Mr. J. A. Fitzki, and after 
him the property takes its name. 
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on the Katcha, is a march of some five miles over an open country of 
grey marles. From Fitski to Baktchi-Sarai is only a distance of some 
five miles; there are two roads, and in both there are ravines and preci- 
pices, and other advantages, for the defenders of the soil. The French 
have, it is said, already taken advantage of their occupation of the valley 
of Baidar to explore this route. They are said, with the military instinct 
which is so characteristic of them, to have gone upon one of these excur- 
sions as far as Markul or Markur, and that without meeting with any 
considerable Russian force. A few Cossacks and a small detachment of 
infantry were all they saw, and those retired in the usual way. Markul 
is at least twelve miles in advance of Baidar, and nearly twenty from 
head-quarters. ‘The French were there in a rugged and difficult country, 
in the heart of the sub-alpine region of Doru or Gothie; they had turned 
the gorges and batteries of Ai Thodor ; they dominated the whole valley 
of the Balbek—even the heights of Mangup Kalah—and then had nothing 
to fear on their right, where the alpine summits of the Yaila protected 
them from any advance from the undereliff. It is to be hoped that the 
advantages gained by such a reconnaissance will not be lost upon our 
gallant Allies, and that we shall soon hear of Zouaves slaking their 
thirst at the limpid fountains of the city of the Khans, and of Bersaglieri 
mounting guard at the far-famed iron gates of the Alhambra of the 
Crimea. 

The second road lies through the pass or gorge of Ai Thodor, or St. 
Theodore, above Tchuliu or Chuliu, and leads by the ravine of Mangup 
Kalah to Kabarta, or across country to Albat. This is the most difficult 
of all the roads. The Russians have accumulated defences at this central 
pass of the sub-alpine district ; their works of art are admirably seconded 
by nature, and it is from this position, almost unassailable by an enemy, 
that the Russians would be expected to descend to the attack of the 
allied force in the field, if such an enterprise were ever definitively re- 
solved upon. 

The third and last road is that which is carried over the Kok-Aghatsh, 
or the Mackenzie heights, and is the great road from Balaklava to 
Baktchi-Sarai and Simpheropol. It was only used by the force which 
withdrew from Sebastopol to the interior after the battle of the Alma, 
because it was supposed that the usual great road from Sebastopol to 
Baktchi-Sarai by Duvan Kui might be momentarily in the possession of 
the Allies. For laden carts and waggons it is probable that the road 
from Sebastopol by In Kirman over Mackenzie’s heights presented facili- 
ties over that of Duvan Kui, which is connected only with the Severnaia, 
or northern suburb of Sebastopol. 

The Sebastopol and In Kirman-road unites with the Balaklava-road in 
the neighbourhood of the Muilnaya-gora, or Soap-hill of the Russians, 
which is literally burrowed with pits for extracting the fullers’-earth, 
which is found under the chalk marl at a depth of about forty feet. The 
Soap-hill is a gentle elevation, in a broad tract of level country, about six 
miles wide, at the foot of the steep mountain called Mackenzie’s Farm. 
It received this name because Admiral Mackenzie, who was commander of 
the fleet at Sebastopol towards the end of the last century, established a 
farm on the summit of the mountain, for the erection of which a consider- 
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able portion of the woods was granted to him, but subsequently repur- 
chased by the crown for the use of the navy. (See Danby Seymour’s 
‘Russia on the Black Sea,” &c., p. 192.) The Tartar name for the 
mountain is Kok-Aghatsh, or Beechwood, from the predominance of that 
tree in the woods that once covered these heights. 


ALTERNATIVES PRESENTED. 

Various alternatives present themselves under the present conjuncture. 
One which obtains favour with many is to advance in force from Eupa- 
toria or Kertch to Simpheropol. The Russians must then accept a 
decisive engagement in the field, or the Allies would be in possession of 
the capital of the Crimea and of all its resources, and would at the same 
time acquire all the advantages of position which are now held by the 
Russians. To such a plan the answer is always ready—it would be 
abandoning the base of our operations; there might be want of water 
and transport; military operations will soon have to be carried on within 
sound of the club gong. Did the Romans consider these matters when 
they subjected the arid wastes of Mesopotamia and the deserts of Arabia? 
Another alternative is to turn the Russian position on the heights of Ai 
Thodor and Mackenzie by an advance in force on the Markur or 
Markul-road. This plan is objectionable on account of the difficulties of 
the country. A third is a simultaneous attack upon all three roads, 
which would be exceedingly liable to failure. A fourth is an attack in 
foree upon the Mackenzie heights, which, while we are discussing the 
matter, are being daily more and more strengthened by formidable 
earthworks, If the Mackenzie heights were carried, Ai Thodor would 
be threatened in the rear, and In Kirman no longer tenable by the 
Russians. The Allies could thence advance to the Balbek. The Skala 
of Baidar, we have before observed, could be held by a handful of men; 
the Cossacks threatening from the heights of Ai Thodor could be always 
observed and held in check from above the Tchernaya; the approach to 
Mackenzie and In Kirman could be cut off by strengthening the passes 
near the Castle of the Circassians, which has been the object of our 
descriptions ; and the Balbek could be strengthened at such points as 
local surveys would determine to be most available for that purpose. 
Sebastopol would then be thoroughly invested. The probability is, how- 
ever, that the Allies will strictly observe a fifth alternative, which is to 
do nothing, but wait till the Russians have accumulated in such numbers 
that they can assume the offensive, when we only hope that the fate of 
another In Kirman may await them, and that another victory so dearly 
bought may be better followed up—at least by the possession of the old 


cave city of the Tauri itself.— And so it turns out has been the case since - 


the above was in type. We only hope that the last defeat of the Rus- 
sians will be followed up by a successful assault upon their positions in 


the field, and the permanent occupation of the heights between the 
Tchernaya and the Balbek. 
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ON THE HISTORY OF THE DRAMA IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 


A SKETCH. 
By Tuomas Wriaut, F.S.A. 


Tue standard literature of England contains so much that is founded 
upon medieval models, or at least that is only thoroughly understood 
and duly felt when we trace its forms from medieval times, that it is to be 
regretted that the history of English literature, as well as of the English 
language, is not more generally taught and studied. Every reader of 
Shakspeare—which is equivalent to saying, every one capable of reading 
the English language—must have felt that in the drama, as it appears 
in the writings of our great bard, there is something peculiarly national— 
that it is not the drama of France, nor the drama of any other European 
nation as it now exists, and that it is much less the drama of Rome or of 
Greece, which latter country is justly considered to have given the 
original models of this class of literature—but that it is simply and solely 
the drama of England. To understand why this is the ease, it will be 
necessary to trace the history of the dramatic art among our forefathers 
through many ages. 

Almost all the fine arts derived their origin more or less from religious 
ceremonies and observances. ‘The desire to convey through the eye, and 
thus impress more strongly on the mind, religious myths, and the forms 
and attributes of the deities, gave origin to the arts of painting and 
sculpture; music, in its primeval shape, was but a form of worship, and 
the earliest poetry was employed in praising and celebrating the gods 
and demigods of the rude creed of primitive ages. The writers of 
antiquity describe to us the actors in the Bacchie ceremonies, collected 
together in a waggon, with painted faces and unpolished chants, as pre- 
senting under Thespis the first model of the noble drama of Greece. The 
English stage was in its origin precisely similar to that of Greece, though 
it went through a course of progress and development peculiar to itself. 

It would be to little purpose in a sketch like this to enter into the 
question whether the religious ceremonies of the Teutonic nations were 
accompanied with any kind of pantomimical exhibitions, and whether 
these formed any part of the numerous popular observances and super- 
stitions which were borrowed from them in the earlier ages of Christianity 
in the West. This we know, that at a comparatively early period some of 
- the great festivals of the Church were often attended with such scenic 
representations. Thus, on a saint’s day, the choral boys, or the younger 
clergy, would act one or more of the miracles of that saint; and on a 
particular festival of the Church they would represent those particular . 
incidents of Gospel history which that festival was instituted to com- 
memorate. These performances appear at first to have been mere dumb 
show, and the first step towards giving them a more perfect dramatic 
form was the putting in the mouths of the actors a few appropriate texts 
of Scripture, in Latin, which were probably chanted. The ingenuity of 
the clergy was soon employed in composing brief dialogues, which were 
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still in Latin, although at times they aspired to somewhat of a poetic 
form, and were at least embellished with rhyme. In regard to the great 
majority of those who witnessed such representations, these Latin dia- 
logues must have been no better than dumb show, and this seems to 
have been felt by the performers. Another innovation was therefore 
made, and the authors of these rude attempts at dramatic composition 
contrived to intersperse with their Latin dialogue a few sentences here 
and there—a proverb, or the burden of a song, or even a song itself—in 
more popular phraseology, and in the vernacular tongue. We have ex- 
amples of this practice in German and in French, and if we have it not 
in English, it is because, at the period when it prevailed, French, or one 
form of it which we call Anglo-Norman, was the only tongue which 
was acknowledged in this country by those who had the composition of 
such plays. 

A considerable number of these Latin, or principally Latin, dramas 
are preserved in manuscripts, belonging nearly all to the twelfth century, 
which we must consider as the first period of the history of the medieval 
stage. The theatre of the Romans had been totally lost in the great 
struggle under which the western empire had sunk, and the very words 
which expressed it seem to have been forgotten. The popular term which 
the clergy gave to their performances was the Latin word ludus—in 
medieval French it was supplied by the word jew—both equivalent to the 
English word play, the sense of which, as applied to a dramatic perform- 
ance, is derived from the medieval practice. Other names were given to 
them, having reference more particularly to the subjects represented ; they 
were called Miracula, or Miracles, when their subjects were taken from 
the legends of the saints; and Mysteries, when they were derived from 
the Old or New Testament, and embodied what were considered the 
mysteries of the faith. These latter distinctive titles have survived the 
performances themselves, and writers on dramatic history still usually 
speak of them as Mysteries, or Miracle-plays. 

Hitherto the scene of these performances was the interior of the 
chureh, and the performances themselves, as well as the irreverence and 
even profanation to which they naturally led, soon excited scandal among 
the stricter ecclesiastics. Accordingly, during the thirteenth century, we 
find them provoking the remonstrances of the clergy, and proscribed by 
canons and decrees of ecclesiastical synods. This censure gradually pro- 
duced its effect, and after the beginning of the fourteenth century we 
hear little more of this class of dramatic performances in churches. The 
exhibition, however, had no doubt been profitable as well as entertaining, 
and when dismissed from the ecclesiastical body it was eagerly seized 
upon by the secular corporations. The guilds and trading companies now 
became the great theatrical managers of the middle ages, and in their 
hands the religious drama became further developed. In the first place, 
it was necessary that the dialogue should be carried on entirely in the 
vulgar tongue, and in doing this the composers consulted the popular 
taste in filling up the bare ontlines of their predecessors, and adding 
matter of various sorts that was likely to draw an audience. It was also 
necessary to produce a new stage, and this was done by raising a scaffold 
upon wheels, which offered the further advantage of locomotion, so that 


the performers could change their audience without breaking up their 
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arrangements. To this arrangement, which reminds. us strongly of the 
actors of Thespis in their waggons, people gave the popular title of a 
pageant—a word of very uncertain derivation, but which we find subse- 
quently in general use to denote stage machinery of all kinds. 

We know, from an Anglo-Norman writer of the thirteenth century, 
that this system of pageantry was already in practice at that period; and 
it is in the century following that we begin to meet with these religious 
dramas (religious, as far as the subject went) in their more popular and 
perfect form. Of the great English collections which have been pre- 
served, two, the Towneley and the Chester Mysteries, were probably 
composed about the end of the fourteenth century, or early in the 
fifteenth. The rigid moralists and disciplinarians of the Church seem 
at all times to have set their faces against such exhibitions; and the 
Wycliffite reformers of the fourteenth century declaimed against them with 
considerable vehemence; as zealously, indeed, as any of the preachers 
against the immorality of the stage in modern times. One of these 
reformers has left us a discourse: against the Miracle-plays, which is pre- 
served in a volume of Wycliffite sermons of the end of the fourteenth 
century, and gives us a curious idea of the prevalence and popularity of 
such performances at that time. The writer pleads the sinfulness of 
turning God’s deeds and miracles into jest and game, and alleges, with 
reason, that they were caleulated to destroy our reverence for holy 
things, and to weaken people’s belief; and he combats the arguments 
urged in their favour, that they were intended to promote the worship of 
God, and make people familiar with sacred subjects. The preaching of 
the Wycliffites, however, appears to have had no effect, and the Mysteries 
and Miracle-plays continued to be extremely popular during the whole of 
the following century, and until after the Reformation. 

In the fifteenth century we become intimately acquainted with this 
remarkable class of dramatic literature, as it existed at that time in 
England, from the circumstance that several collections of Mysteries 
have been preserved, three of which, the Chester, Coventry, and Towneley 
collections, are now printed; that the various items of expense connected 
with the getting up of the plays have been handed down to us in the 
books of certain corporations; and that nearly contemporary writers 
have left us notices of the manner in which they were performed. The 
most valuable of all the corporation books for this purpose are those of 
the trade guilds, or companies, at Coventry, copious extracts from which 
were published by Mr. Sharp, in a privately printed volume on the 
Coventry Mysteries. We learn from these, and from the plays them- 
selves, that each guild had its particular play and its own players, so 
that the whole series of plays, including the primcipal events of the Old 
and New Testament, beginning with the creation and ending with 
doomsday, were distributed among these corporate bodies. ‘The period 
of performance was the feast of Corpus Christi, and, as far as the per- 
formers were concerried, it was evidently attended with much personal 
enjoyment, and an unusual share of eating and drinking: the latter 
appears generally to predominate. In the accounts for the year 1490, 
we find that on one of the days of rehearsal the actors consumed nine 
gallons of ale to the somewhat small proportion of seven pennyworth of 
bread, and that on the same day their dinner and supper consisted of two 
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ribs of beef and a goose. During the performance, as the pageant 
moved along, they seem to have stopped to drink at the door of every 
tavern, for we find in the accounts of the expenses of the day such entries 
as—‘ Drink to the players between the play times, 13",” and “ Payd for 
the players drynkyng at the Swanne dore, ij* viij* ;” and “ Item, spent at 
tavern,” occurs frequently. Besides these indulgences, the players re- 
ceived wages, which, comparing the value of money then with its value 
aow, were high enough to show us that the qualifications of a performer 
were not rated low, and that they must have thought it necessary to stud 
their parts with eare. The following entry, in which it will be observed 
that the names of the characters are given and not those of the actors, 
makes us acquainted with the wages of the players of the Smiths’ Com- 
pany, at Coventry, upon Corpus Christi Day, 1490. It will be remem- 
bered that God here means Jesus Christ : 


Payments of ther Wages of Corpus Christi Day. 

Imprimis, to God, ij* 

Ttem, to Cayphas, iiij* 

Ttem, to Heroude, 

Item, to Pilatteis wyffe, 1)" 

Item, to the bedull, 

Item, to one of the kmights, ij* 

Item, to the devyll and to Judas, xviij* 

Item, to Petur and Malkus, xvj* 

Item, to Anna, ij* ij* 

Ttem, to Pilatte, iiij* 

Item, to Pilatteis sonne, iiij* 

Item, to another knighte, a. Summa, xxvii)” 

he mynstrell, xiiije. 

Under other dates, there are sometimes entries of payments of subordi- 
nate performers, of which I am tempted to give one, because it relates to 
the same play as the payments just mentioned, and because the duties 
performed by this particular player are peculiar. It is this: 


p* to Fawston for hangyng Judas, iiij* 
p* to Fawston for coc-croyng, iiij* 


The dresses of the characters appear in some eases to have been 


expensive, and the continual entries of payments for mending or renew- ~ 


ing them give us a tolerable idea of their character; but these entries are 
often made with a naiveté which shocks our notions of propriety, and 
show us that the Wycliffite preachers were right in urging that the 
tendency of such performances was rather to spread a feeling of irreve- 
rence for things sacred, than to promote religious feeling. Thus we have 
frequently such items as—“ Item, payd for the spret (spirit) of Gods cote, 
ij*.” We learn from these entries that God’s coat was of leather, painted 
and gilt, and that he had a wig of false hair, also gilt. Caiphas and Annas 
were robed as bishops. Herod appears to have had a mask, which, from 
the allusions to his character, had probably a ferocious look: there are 
many payments for mending and painting his head, and he had a helmet 
and crest, which appear to have been much ornamented. He had a gown 
of satin and blue buckram, and carried a sceptre. Pilate, to judge by his 
wages, was the most important personage in this pageant, yet the ar 
expenses into which he led the company related to the mending of hi 
x2 
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hat. His son is comparatively ill paid for his acting, as he receives in 
wages but fourpence; and he seems to have béen employed merely to 
carry some of the attributes of the father, for the payments relating to 
him regard chiefly the repairs of his hat and of a poll-axe and scepire. 
Pilate’s wife was a more important personage, as she figures in a dream 
wherein she was admonished to warn her husband as to his proceedings 
with regard to the Saviour. She was named in the medieval legend 
Dame Procula, and, as she was dressed in a gown of the first fashion, it 
seems to have been customary to borrow one for the occasion from the 
most stylish-dressing dame in the town. We have an entry to the fol- 
lowing effect: “ Item, to reward to Maisturres Grymesby for lendyng of 
her geir ffor Pylats wyfe, xij.” The devil seems to have been dressed in 
leather; his head required often mending and painting ; fourpence is on 
one occasion paid for a staff for him, and there are continual charges for 
painting his club. It is hardly worth our labour to speak in detail of the 
dresses of the minor characters; it may simply be remarked that the 
canvas of Judas’s coat cost two shillings, and that tenpence was paid for 
making it; that Peter had a wig, and apparently a long beard; and that 
the beadle was dressed in a jacket and hood. 

The stage, as I have already stated, was raised upon wheels, and it 
consisted of one, two, and sometimes of three floors, representing re- 
spectively heaven, earth, and the infernal regions. The contrivances for 
producing stage effect seem to have been extremely ingenious, and some- 
times complicated. The records we have been quoting throw little light 
on this part of the subject, but we learn more from the marginal stage- 
directions in some of the manuscripts of French mysteries of the same 
date. Thus, in the fall of Lucifer, it is directed in the margin of one of 
these that “ Lucifer and his angels are now to be let down by means of a 
wheel secretly contrived to work upon a screw pivot.” In the perform- 
ance of the Creation, when God separates light from darkness, the 
stage direction is, “ Now a painted cloth is to be exhibited, one-half 
black, and the other half white!” When God separates the waters, “‘ Now 
must be shown, as it were, a sea, which has previously been covered, and 
fishes in it.” And when God creates the fowls, the stage direction is, 
“* Now must some one secretly let fly little birds into the air, and place on 
the stage swans, geese, ducks, cocks, hens, with the most uncommon 
animals that can be obtained.” In one of the Coventry books we have 
the entry, “ Item, p* for starche to make the storme in the pagente, vj*.” 
There are some amusing entries relating to stage machinery in the same 
books, as, for example : 

Item, payd for mendyng hell mowthe, ij*: 

Item, payd for payntyng of hellmought, iij* 

Item, payd for makynge of hell mothe new, xxj* 

And again: 

Item, payd for keepyng of fyer at hell mothe, iiij* 
I have somewhere read that on one occasion the necessity of making 
“hell mouth” new arose from an accident in the management of this fire, 
which involved the infernal regions in a general conflagration. We have 
in these same books the commemoration of an equally serious and more 
deliberate case of incendiarism: “Item, payd for settyng the world of 
fyer, v*.” 
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It is curious that, when we compare that part of the collection pre- 
served and printed as the Coventry Mysteries with the entries in the 
books of the Smiths’ Company relating to their pageant, we see at once 
that it could not be the same play they acted. In fact, the substance of 
their play is broken into one or two smaller ones. These, however, are 
near enough in subject to allow of a brief analysis in illustration of the 
characters as described in the books, and of the general plan of these 
singular compositions. The scene introduces the Saviour leading his 
favourite disciples to the Mount of Olives, and at first both the dialogue 
and acting are a mere paraphrase of the Gospel narrative. At length he 
awakens his disciples, and tells them that his time was come, and that 
Judas was at hand to betray him. ‘“ Here,” says the stage direction, 
“Jesus with his disciples goeth into the place, and there shall come in 
about ten persons well beseen in white harness and brigandines, and 
some disguised in other garments, with swords, glaives, and other strange 
weapons, as cressets with fire, and lanterns and torches light ; and Judas 
foremost of all, conveying them to Jesus by countenance.” The Saviour 
asks them what they seek, and they reply, “Jesus of Nazareth.” On 
his declaring that he is the man, they all fall to the ground, and only 
rise again at his bidding. After some further contention, Judas kisses 
Christ, and then his companions rush upon him. It is at this moment 
that Peter, moved by his zeal, strikes Malchus with his sword, and cuts 
off his ear; which Christ immediately heals by a miracle, and expostu- 
lates with Peter for using violence in his cause. The Jews now seize 
upon Christ, and lead him away, with a good deal of vulgar abuse and 
ribaldry, which was calculated for the taste of the mob. Another scene 
now opens, in which Herod appears sitting upon his throne, surrounded 
by his doctors, or courtiers, who greet him with the most abject flattery. 
When they have concluded, he addresses the audience in a style of 
exaggerated pomposity, which is best described by Shakspeare’s phrase 
of out-Heroding Herod. Herod may be truly said to swear like a Turk, 
for he has nothing in his mouth but Mahom, or Mahomet. He boasts 
of being the greatest and most powerful personage in the world, talks 
of everybody as his slaves, and declares that if any one dares to speak 
without his orders he would involve them in immediate and immense 
destruction. This impotent threatening appears to have been chiefly 
addressed to the audience, and must, no doubt, have created great amuse- 
ment. We know from Chaucer that it was a great object of ambition 
to be thought worthy and capable of performing the part of Herod 
in the Mysteries. Herod gives orders to his officers to go and effect 
the capture of Jesus. Another scene introduces to us the two priests, 
Cayphas and Annas, seated in state, and a messenger arrives with tidings 
of the capture of the Saviour, and gives an account of the whole transac- 
tion. Soon afterwards Christ is led in by the Jews, and witnesses are 
heard against him, and he is reviled and beaten. One of the maid- 
servants accuses Peter of being one of the disciples, which he denies, and 
the cock crows (Mr. Fawston’s part). This is repeated, and then Peter 
weeps, and goes out, and makes his lament. Cayphas and Annas, 
meanwhile, despatch a messenger to Pilate, to require his presence at the 
“ Moot-Hall,” on account of “a great matter” that required speed. 
Judas, in the mean time, is seized with repentance, and, returning to 
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Cayphas and Annas, offers back the money for which he had sold his 
Redeemer. They refuse it with bitter jeers, and, to use the words of the 
stage directions, ‘“ then Judas casteth down the money, and goeth and 
hangeth himself.” We have seen in the books of the Smiths’ Company 
that one of the subordinate actors assisted the traitor im this last act of 
self-retributive justice. Next day, in consequence of the summons, 
Pilate takes his seat in the ‘“ Moot-Hall,” and Jesus is brought before 
him for trial, Cayphas and Annas acting as accusers. After hearing all 
the witnesses, Pilate is of opinion that no crime is proved, and is desirous 
of setting Jesus at liberty ; but this is opposed by the Jews, and after 
much contention on the subject, a quibble is raised about jurisdiction, and 
the prisoner is passed over to King Herod. Herod storms and rages 
considerably, and causes his victim to be scourged and tormented, and 
then he sends him back to Pilate with full authority to condemn him to 
death. Pilate was, therefore, considered as a subordinate personage to 
King Herod. Meanwhile a new scene has begun. “Here entereth 
Satan into the place, in the most horrible wise.” Satan outdoes Herod 
in his profane swearing and boasting, and exults over what he foresees 
will be the fate of Christ, knowing that he would descend to hell, and 
believing that he would remain there under his subjection. In his joy, 
he calls to hell to prepare for his reception : 


Helle! helle! make redy, for here xal come a gest, 
Hedyr xal come Jhesus that is clepyd Goddys sone, 
And he xal ben here be the oure of none, 

And with the here he xal wone, 

And han ful shrewyd rest. 


The subordinate fiends, however, appear to have had more shrewdness 
than their master, and one of them suggests that it would be better to 
keep such a guest away. He says, addressing himself to Satan : 
Out upon the! we conjure the, 
That nevyr in helle we may hym se ; 
For and he onys in helle be, 
He xal oure power brest ! 


An entirely new light now breaks upon Satan’s mind, and, in his alarm 
at the destruction which threatens his own power, he determines to pre- 
vent the Saviour from being put to death. He resolves, therefore, to 
work upon the fears of Pilate’s wife : 


To Pylatys wyff I wele now go, 
And sche is aslepe a bed ful fast, 
And byd here withowtyn wordys mo, 
To Pylat that sche send in hast. 


“ Here,” says the stage direction, ‘shall the devil go to Pilate’s wife, 
the curtain drawn as she lieth in bed ; and he shall make no din; but 
she shall, soon after that he is come in, make a ‘ rewly’ noise, coming and 
running off the scaffold,’ and her shirt and her kirtle in her hand, and 
she shall come before Pilate like a mad woman, saying thus : 


Pylat, I charge the that thou take hede! 
Deme not Jhesu, but be his frende! 
Gyf thou jewge hym to be dede, 
Thou art dampnyd withowtyn ende !” 
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And she goes on to tell her vision ; in consequence of which Pilate deter- 
mines to have nothing to do with the persecution of Jesus, but, after a 
vain attempt to persuade the Jews to set him at liberty, he returns him 
back upon their hands. This seems to have completed the Mystery per- 
formed by the Smiths’ Company. When it was concluded, the stage, or 
pageant, on which it was performed, moved forward upon its wheels, and 
proceeded, no doubt, to recommence in.another part of the town, while the 
next stage in order took its place, and another set of performers acted the 
Mystery which came next in succession. 

The play I have thus briefly described was one of those in which the 
Scriptural story was least embellished with extraneous incidents. The 
authors of these compositions, however, were not without reason charged 
by the moralists with seeking mainly to cater to the taste of the vulgar 
populace, to do which they found it necessary to introduce comic scenes 
and burlesque, or at least droll characters. This was effected most fre- 
quently by giving the humorous parts to some of the lower personages 
who belonged to the plot itself; but in some cases personages are intro- 
duced purposely as humorous characters, who had otherwise no claim to:a 
place in the story. Thus, in the play of Cain and Abel, in the Towneley 
collection, an ill-conditioned servant is given to Cain, and the dis- 
putes between him and his master are full of coarse humour. In the 
play of Noah’s Flood, the wife of Noah, instead of obeying the call of 
her husband to enter the ark, proceeds at the last moment to the tavern 
to join her gossips, to the great annoyance of the rest of the family, who 
are eager to get afloat; they remain drinking, gossiping, and singing, 
until the danger becomes imminent; and, after much mutual abuse, 
Noah beats his wife soundly, or, according to another version, Noah 
himself is the vanquished. ‘The play of the Shepherds, in every col- 
lection, gives room for the introduction of ‘mirthful pictures of rustic life. 
Even the Virgin’s conception is made ‘a subject for ribaldry ; and in the 
Coventry collection we have a mystery, or play, on the subject of her 
pretended trial. It opens with the appearance of the somnour, who 
reads a long list of offenders that appear in his book; then come two 
“detractors,” who repeat certain scandalous stories relating to Joseph 
and Mary, upon the strength of which they are summoned to appear 
before the ecclesiastical court. They are accordingly put upon their 
trial, and we have a ‘broad picture of the proceedings in such a case, 
which would be worthy to employ the pencil of a Rowlandson. In the 
play of the Slaughter of the Innocents, a laughable scene was always 
furnished in a skirmish between the slaughterers and the mothers of the 
victims, who are made to indulge to a considerable degree in what would 
now be called “Billingsgate” language. In the Coventry collection, the 
Woman taken in Adultery is also made the subject of a good deal of 
merriment. Among the comic characters in these plays, we must not 
forget the executioners, or, as they are termed here, the tormentors, who 
are especially distinguished for their drollery ; and the various acts of the 
passion, the scornful treatment, the scourging, and the crucifixion of the 
Saviour, must have kept the audience in a roar of laughter. Lastly, 
one of the merriest exhibitions in the whole course was Doomsday, or 
the Day of Judgment, in which all those individuals who are supposed to 
have given offence or scandal on earth are exposed to popular satire, and 
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in very popular language. The miller, who stole his share of the corn 
which was brought to his mill, and the ale-wife, who sold short measure, 
were among the greatest persecutors of the lower orders during the 
middle ages, and are here held up to the bitterest scorn; and the people 
of fashion, who it was pretended spent on fine clothes the money which 
ought to have gone to the poor, were not spared. It may be remarked, 
that the gross language which in these plays is put in the mouths of 
women as well as of men, gives us but a low opinion of the delicacy of 
manners among our forefathers of the fifteenth century. 

The same humorous scenes, or episodes, are found in the French 
Mysteries, where they exhibit usually more originality of conception. 
The characters, too, are here more frequently extraneous, or at least 
unnecessary, to the plot. In one of the earliest of these, the play of 
St. Nicholas, by Jean Bodel, the merriment was produced by a vulgar 
scene between a party of gamblers in a tavern. In the Miracle-plays, 
which were more abundant in French than in English, thieves, or persons 
of the lower classes of society in towns, or peasants in the country, or 
. beggars and other vagrants, are introduced for the purpose of humorous 

scenes of this description. In one of these, which has for its subject the 
life and miracles of St. Fiacre, the humorous scene is introduced in the 
form of an interlude, and is called a farce—cy est interposé une farsse. 
This farce consists of five personages, a brigand or robber, a peasant, a 
sergeant, and the wives of the two latter. The brigand appears first on 
the stage, and meeting with the peasant, inquires of him the way to St. 

Omer. The peasant retorts in the style of clownishness which it was 
then fashionable to ascribe to every one who was born a “ vilan,” or serf, 
or who was descended of such servile blood. The robber, offended, but 
putting the most charitable construction on the first offence, repeats his 
question, and that with sufficient politeness, but he meets with a second 
rebuff, more offensive even than the first. Finding him thus uncourteous, 
he avenges himself by robbing the peasant of a capon; but in this conjunc- 
ture the sergeant comes up, interposes, and attempts to recapture the capon, 
and, in the struggle, the brigand strikes him a blow which fractures his 
arm. The brigand escapes, and his two antagonists quit the scene for a 
moment, while their wives come forward to occupy it. The peasant’s 
wife informs the sergeant’s wife of the injury which her husband has 
sustained, and the latter lady rejoices at an accident which she thinks 
has deprived him of the power of beating her. In all these scenes the 
women are made the object of broadest satire, and the picture of married 
life is not flattering to the domestic character of our forefathers. The 
two wives adjourn to a tavern, where they call for wine, and make 
merry, their conversation turning chiefly on the defects of their husbands, 
who, however, eventually return upon the stage, and give them practical 
evidence that they are neither of them disabled. 

* This is one of the earliest instances of the application to these scenes 
of the word Farce, derived from an old French verb farcer, to make 
merry, and therefore signifying a drollery or merriment. In the 
Towneley Mysteries there is a second play of the Shepherds, the plot 
of which is a perfect farce, and has as little to do with the subject of the 
Mystery itself as the French farce just described with the story of 
St. Fiaere. A party of shepherds meet on the moors, where their sheep- 
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walks lie, and enter into conversation on the evil times in which they 
live, their own miserable condition, and the inclemency of the weather. 
In the midst of it enters an individual of very equivocal character, who 
goes by the popular name of Mak, and who joins in the familiar dis- 
course, and remains with them till they all compose themselves to sleep, 
it being night. Mak then rises, picks out the fattest sheep in the flock, 
and carries it home to his wife. They consult on the best means of con- 
cealing their booty, and, at the wife’s suggestion, they put it in the 
cradle, and she lays herself beside it, pretending to be just delivered of a 
child. At early dawn the shepherds awake, visit their flocks, and soon 
discover that a robbery has been committed. Their suspicion at once 
falls upon Mak, and they trace him to his house, where the various sub- 
terfuges of the offender and his worthy consort, and the final discovery 
of the stolen sheep, are represented in the broadest style of caricature, 
which is heightened by the pointed allusions to contemporary manners, 
and even to local circumstances and events. While the shepherds are 
rejoicing over the recovery of their lost property, an angel suddenly 
enters on the stage, and announces the birth of the Redeemer, and the 
play of the Mystery goes on as usual. Such are the scenes to which 
the term farce was first applied. 

In France, these farces began to be separated from the Mysteries in 
the course of the fifteenth century, a circumstance which arose partly 
from the existence in that country of certain joyous societies or clubs. 
One of the oldest of these societies was that of the clerks of the Bazoche, 
or lawyers’ clerks of the Palace of Justice, who had their president, a 
sort of king of misrule, and, among other ceremonies, performed drolleries 
of the kind I have been describing. This society had existed from the 
fourteenth century. Early in the reign of Charles VI., that is, about 
the end of the fourteenth century, there was formed at Paris another 
society of young people of education and mirthful disposition, who took 
the name of Enfans sans Souci (or Careless Boys), and chose a chief, 
to whom they gave the title of Prince des Sots (the Prince of Sots, or 
Fools). While the Bazochians, as the others called themselves, performed 
their farces, the Enfans sans Souci got up a sort of dramatic satires, 
which they called Soéties, which had sufficient analogy with the others to 
excite considerable jealousy, for it appears that each had obtained a pri- 
vilege for the sole performance of their peculiar representations. ‘The 
jealousy between them was finally appeased by a sort of treaty, whereby 
the Bazochians gave their rivals the permission to perform farces, and 
the Enfans sans Souci allowed the Bazochians to perform soéties. The 
Bazochians, meanwhile, had invented a new class of dramatic compo- 
sitions, which they called Moralities, and in which they sometimes 
introduced real personages, and at others allegorical personages, such as 
Good Advice, Instruction, Discipline, Luxury, &c. These various pro- 
ductions, especially the farces, soon became extremely popular in France, 
and great numbers of them were printed in the earlier part of the six- 
teenth century, and many of them are preserved, though they are re- 
garded among the rare productions of the popular literature of the age, 
and fetch high prices among collectors. The character of these farces 
was entirely identical with the humorous scenes which had been intro- 
duced into the Mysteries, and they were equally barren of invention. A 
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popular story, an ancient fable, a contemporary adventure—anything of 
this kind served for a :plot. Many of them are mere tavern scenes ; 
others expose family quarrels and domestic mishaps. The adventures of 
two rogues, one of whom steals a tart from a pastrycook, while the other 
is caught in the attempt to follow his example, :are the subject of one 
farce. In ‘another, the wives, dissatisfied with their husbands because 
they were growing too old for them, discover a method of making them 
young again. Sometimes the scene is laid in a court of law. But ‘the 
most common subjects are love intrigues, and these, as well as the general 
character of these pieces, speak little for the morality of the age in which 
they were composed. In one of ‘these farces, the wife sends her good 
man to the tavern to fetch wine, while she enjoys the company of her 
amoureux ; and the repeated return of the husband to ask some frivolous 
question relating to his errand causes many disagreeable interruptions to 
the confidences of the lovers, in which the mirth of ‘the piece consists. 
The Soéties and Moralities were more fanciful and extravagant in their 
plan, ‘but they always combined more or less of satire on the character 
and condition of the age. The title of one of these pieces will be suffi- 
cient to give you a notion of their general character; it is, “A new 
Morality of the Children of Now-a-days (Maintenant), who are the 
scholars of Once-good (Jabien), who shows them how to play at cards 
and at dice, and to entertain Luxury, whereby one comes to Shame 
(Honte), and from Shame to Despair (Desespotr), and from Despair to 
the gibbet of Perdition, and then turns himself to Good-doing.” All 
these personifications, Now-a-days, Once-good, Luxury, Shame, Despair, 
Perdition, and Good-doing, are personages in the play. This arbitrary 
personification is sometimes carried to an extraordinary length. The 
three personages in one of these Moralities are Everything (Tout), 
Nothing (Rien), and Everybody (Chascun), The idea of personifying 
Nothing on the stage is certainly ingenious, and could hardly have 
entered the head of anybody but one of the Enfans sans Souci. 

For some reason or other, the Moralities and Sotties found more imita- 
tors in England (when at the beginning of the sixteenth century these 
compositions were introduced here) than the farces. Perhaps this arose 
in a great measure from the general preoccupation of people’s minds with 
the religious and social revolution which was then in progress, and ‘the 
aptness of a morality or a sottie for conveying instruction or reproof. 
The fashion for this class of dramatic compositions did not, however, last 
very long in this country, and, as the Mysteries also went out of repute at 
the time of the Reformation, their place was supplied gradually by a new 
class of plays. The reformers saw at-once the advantage which might 
be taken of the stage in spreading in‘a popular form their principles and 
opinions, although they were shocked by the irreverence and profanity of 
the representations which had previously occupied it, and they introduced 
in place of these, plays in which were acted by personages histories of 
different kinds which illustrated the crimes and evils of the Papal govern- 
ment. Such was the play of King John, by the celebrated Bishop Bale, 
and other similar compositions might be mentioned. These, however, 
were heavy and dull, and they wanted that principal element of popu- 
larity—the comic seenes—which had been the great support of the Mys- 
teries. But the taste for dramatic performances was now so strongly esta- 
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blished, that, as these disappeared from the stage, they were succeeded 
by plays which differed from them only in subject, and which differed 
from the farces im the much greater extent of their outline. They also 
formed a feature of the new and more masculine character of the litera- 
ture‘of the age. It was, however, nothing more than the Mysteries en- 
larged, and their subjects changed; for the new playwrights only took 
stories from profane history, or from romance, or from the narratives of 
the story-tellers, and arranged them so as to be represented by personages, 
and they followed so closely the old plan that they introduced into these 
histories and stories the same sort of comic scenes, and in the same 
manner, which, indeed, had been preserved in the Soéties and Moralities, 
where, in consequence of these comic scenes being given ordinarily, as in 
the Mysteries, to the more vicious or the more foolish of the personages 
of the piece, these characters were termed, technically, the Vices, or the 
Fools of the play. The Moralities themselves, which in England took the 
more scholastic title of Interludes, which had, indeed, been sometimes 
given in the previous period to the Mysteries, gradually ran into this new 
form of composition. The struggle between the Interlude, or Morality, 
and the new class of drama, was going on during the earlier part of the 
reign of Elizabeth; and although several attempts had already been made, 
the latter was not brought to its perfect form until the middle of her reign. 
Soon after that period it was raised to its most glorious and elevated 
point by the genius of Shakspeare. But even in Shakspeare himself we 
still see the influence of the old medieval forms, the boldness of the per- 
sonification, the carelessness of the dramatic unities, the reckless anachron- 
isms, and, especially, the interweaving of the favourite comic scenes with 
the most serious and even tragical plots—those characteristics, indeed, 
which the foreign critics of Shakspeare have so often misunderstood. It 
may be added, that the old Mysteries were still performed to the lower 
classes in a debased form by mountebanks in booths at fairs, though they 
had lost all their former importance; the memory of which, however, 
was still preserved in the use of the term a play, a farce, &c., and in 
such phrases as fo play, to bring on the stage, and the like, which we 
still preserve. 

My sketch of the history of the English drama ends with the close of 
the medieval period ; but we may cast a glance at what was going on in 
the literature of neighbouring countries while it was here experiencing 
this wonderful development. In Germany, the same kind of develop- 
ment was showing itself more feebly, and there was there, contemporary 
with Shakspeare, a drama which differed from his mainly in its want of 
energy and vitality. In fact, it did not live long. In France, the deve- 
lopment itself was wanting. The Moralities and other plays of that class 
gradually became obsolete, and had no successors but the mere routine 
of masques and court pageantry. Our neighbours can hardly be said to 
have possessed a stage of their own, until, in the following century, they 
formed one upon the model of the ancients, which was formal and cold ; 
and though France has since had her great and perfect dramatists, she 
cannot be said to possess, like England, a national drama, which has 
grown up and firmly rooted itself in the genius of the people, and the 
first seed of which, as I before observed, was sown in the Mysteries of the 
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ADVENTURES OF BENJAMIN BOBBIN THE BAGMAN. 
By Crawrorp WILSON. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
FRIENDLY FACES. 


On Sunday morning I was aroused by a loud and continuous rapping 
at my bedroom door. I started up immediately, and opened my eyes, 
but as speedily closed them again, so joyously, so brilliantly did the 
golden rays of the unclouded sun invade their sanctuary, and disport 
themselves about my chamber.— Rapping repeated. 

‘* Who’s there?” I cried, more asleep than awake. 

“ Hot water, sir,’’ answered a female voice. 

What’s the hour?” 

“ Eight o'clock, sir. Some gentleman down stairs wished me to call 
you.” 

“ All right. Are my boots up?” 

“ They’re here, sir.” 

*“ And so am I.” Saying which I sprang from my bed, but felt 
somewhat astounded as my feet touched the carpet at a lightness in my 
head, and a Sabbath-breaking propensity I observed in the room, and the 
bed-posts more particularly—the former appearing to oscillate, the latter 
to waltz around with me. I seized the curtains, and, by their assistance, 
contrived to seat myself on the side of my bed. My tongue seemed par- 
ticularly parched and swollen, and my active functions lethargic and 
enervated. What could be the cause? A moment’s reflection brought 
the scene at the Shades, and the materials I had compounded, before my 
self-accusing conscience; yet how irreconcilable the ideas! When I 
went to bed I felt no evil effects. I believed what I had heard, “that 
there was not a headache in a hogshead of it;” but when I attempted to 
rise, they rushed upon me in battalions. I stretched my hand to the bell, 
rang it, and awaited the arrival of ‘the servant in attendance with 
Christian patience. 


os knocking again. “ Please, sir, did you ring? Your shaving-water 
is here.” 


“IT know it. Be good enough to send me up a bottle of lemonade, 
and a little brandy in a tumbler.” 


“Yes, sir,” followed by a rustling noise, as of petticoats descending 
the stairs. Benjamin so/us once more. 

Upon her return, I managed to get to the door by a circuitous route, 
overturning a chair, with my dissipated gear upon the back of it, in my 
smuous passage. I partially opened it, received my medicinal prescrip- 
tion from her hands, closed it, and staggered to the dressing-table. I 
placed the tumbler thereon, in order that both hands might assist in 
extracting the cork from the bottle. In looking about for some sharp 
instrument with which I might remove the wires, my eyes fell upon a 
reflexion in the dressing-glass that perfectly startled me. ‘I looked 
behind me—there was no one there. Goodness gracious could that be ?— 
no, certainly not—yet surely it must be Benjamin Bobbin. How rakish 
the individual looked—unwashed, unshaven, uncombed, and undressed. 
The soliloquising gentleman gazed abstractedly for a time upon his 
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reflected self, almost doubting his own identity, until a wink unques- 
tionably established the fact. Benjamin winked, and the disreputable- 
looking shadow in the glass returned the compliment, the closing up of 
the eye by no means improving the appearance. I addressed the re- 
flexion aloud, heaping upon it various opprobrious epithets, the which— 
although doubtless well deserved—nevertheless look not respectable in 
print. I uncorked the bottle, drank the fermenting mixture, felt re- 
freshed, and proceeded instanter to the regenerating of my dilapidated 
exterior. Before I left the room I had the gratification of congratulating 
myself upon my improved appearance, for, like the “ crooked-backed 
tyrant,” 1 was myself again. 

As I entered the commercial room I saw Mr. Cox looking out of the 
window ; Riordan, of Liverpool memory, was chuckling at the letter of 
Terry O'Driscoll in the Warder newspaper ; whilst Lomer, who had 
accompanied him to Dublin, sat in the far corner, occupied in penning an 
epistle to his partner in life’s pilgrimage, resident in the suburbs of 
London. 

‘Hallo! Bobbin! by all that’s sanguinary !” exclaimed Riordan, 
rising and shaking me warmly by the hand. “Ah!” he continued, 
“how’s this ? pulse feverish, cheeks livid, eyes fishy, palate whiskified— 
are you unwell ?” ' 

“ Not I, thank goodness !” 

‘‘ How are you, then ?” 

“ At that dangerous stage when health is little heeded, because its loss 
: not known. I never was better in my life. Mr. Lomer, how do you 

0, sir ?” 

oe well, my boy, and delighted to see you ; when did you arrive 
here?” 

‘Yesterday morning,” I replied. 

“ And how did you relish your trip ?” inquired Riordan. 

** Not much, I can assure you; some of the unpleasant symptoms still 
remain.” 

“Sunshine and ‘ shandragaff’ will soon restore you. Have you break- 
fasted ?” 

* Not yet. I’ve only left my room a 

“ Well, I have; there is a splendid ham on the sideboard, and the 
remnants of a tough chicken. Neither of them will suit your complaint. 
Take my advice, and order a rasher of bacon and eggs, buttered toast, 
coffee, and a pint bottle of bitter ale. That’s what I broke my fast upon. 
And if they do not regenerate your system, say that Myles Riordan has 
no skill either in the medical or the culinary arts.” 

I did as his wisdom and experience advised, and fortified my inner 
man with a breakfast of so substantial a nature, that at its conclusion I 
marvelled at my own skill in the art of mastication, my first essay at 
such an extraordinary a repast having put to the blush all previous efforts 
of a similar character. 

As I rose from the table, Mr. Lomer stated that Cox, Riordan, and 
himself were going down on a pleasure-trip to Dalkey, inviting me in 
the same breath to be one with them. 

I expressed my willingness to accompany them; but made some slight 
allusion to Sunday and church. 

“Oh, forget them for once,” said Riordan. “ As to the latter, you'll 
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pass dozens of them, and have the privilege of seeing the steeples of fifty 
on the road. You can ease your conscience by going ¢wice upom the 
first wet Sunday, and so do penance for one day’s remissness.” 

“ Do you travel by rail ?” asked Cox. 

“ ] prefer a car myself,” answered Lomer; “ but I shall be ruled by 
the wish of the majority.” 

«“ A car be it, then.” 

“ T’ve had my eye upon a respectable-looking one on the stand there 
for the last ten minutes. ‘The horse is above the average. I think it 
would suit us admirably.” 

“ All agreed?” said Cox. ‘“* Any dissentient voice ?” 

«“ None,’’ was Riordan’s answer, for himself and friend—such he was 
good enough to call me. “ Deborah, my dumpling,” to the waitress, 
whose name I afterwards learned was Ellen, “ ring Boots’s bell, and 
bring me a dozen full flavours out of the mysterious box.” 

Boots immediately appeared, but seemed altogether mystified at the 
chrononhotonthological rhodomontade hurled at him by our facetious 
brother : 

* Go call a car, and let a car be called! 
And let the man that ealleth—be the ealler! 
And as he ealleth—let him nothing call— 
But—car—car—car—Oh ! for a car, ye Gods!!” 


** What is it ye want, sir ?” said the surprised functionary. 

“ In what portion of your anatomy doth the shadow of poesy live ? 
Where dwells your admiration for the sublime? Have you no appreciation 
for the soul of rhythm ?” 

“ Did you ring for me, sir?” 

“ Of course we rang for you. Haven't I been telling you for the last 
ten minutes what we want you to do ?” 

“ Then I’m as wise now, sir, as when I came in.” 

“Then the fault is mine. Come here. Do. you see that vehicle, with 
the cloth cushions ?” 

“ Yis, sir.”’ 

** With the cogitating quadruped in front of it ?” 

“ The what, sir?” 

“The penance-doing horse, which seems to travel as frequently upon 
its knees as upon its feet ?” 

“ Yis, sir.” 

“ Together with the carnivorous biped in waiting ?” 

A scratch of the head, and a grin, were the only signs of recognition 
made by Boots as he looked into Riordan’s face, trusting rather to. his 
skill in physiognomy than his oracular sense. 

“* What are you grinning at ?” 

At that, sir.” 

At what?” 

“ Thim jaw-breakers that’s afther rowlin’ over your teeth, sir. In 
throth, I wonder you've any of thim left at all at all, when such whoppers 
come tumblin’ against thim. Can’t you say what you want, sir, and 
don’t be humbugein’ me out ov a face.” 

“Myles, descend from your Olympian height, and speak not to mortals 
as to gods,” soliloquised the gentleman rejoicing in that name. “ Do 
you see yonder smoke-emitting car-driver ?” 
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“ If you mane Tim Ryan, with the pipe on the jontin’ car, I see him 
plain enough, sir.” 

“ Then tell him to pull up to the door—and, stay a minute—put this 

aper in the post-bag.” 

* And also this letter,” said Lomer, giving him the one he had written. 

Boots vanished, and Ellen entered. 

“ Please, gentlemen, will you dine to-day ?” 

“If we live long enough and get something to eat, we intend doing so,” 
continued Riordan, still acting as our spokesman. 

“* What hour, sir, please ?” 

“ That we cannot say—butas it’s likely we shall be in Bray about the 
time we require it, it strikes me it would be too far for you to send it, if 
you wished to serve it up hot.” 

“ Car at the door, sir,” cried the Boots. We passed out of the room— 
armed ourselves with Havannahs at the bar—and took our way down 
stairs to the hall-door; whilst. Tim Ryan was substituting for the horse’s 
nosebag the rusty bit and unpolished winkers. 


CHAPTER XV. 
TIM RYAN. 


On mounting the car, I seated myself nearest to the horse, Mr. Rior- 
dan taking his place beside me at the express desire of Tim Ryan, the 
seedy proprietor of the animal, as he said “it would make us rowl 
lighter, and aise the back ov the baste.” We were all in the highest 
spirits. As far as I was individually concerned, what from the loveli- 
ness of the morning, the pleasures of anticipation, the novelty of the 
scenery, the congenial temperaments of my companions, and the pros 
pect of a lovely day, I felt perfectly elated. ‘ My bosom’s lord sat 
lightly on his throne,” “ an unaceustomed spirit lifting me above the 
world with cheerful thoughts.” Through part of Nassau-street we passed, 
where the college enclosures at the one side, with. their ornamented 
grounds and high iron railings, impart a degree of lightness and beauty 
to the solid architecture of the Elizabethan pile to which they appertain. 
Then through Dawson-street, along one quarter of Stephen’s-green, 
into Baggot-street, and onwards at a rattling pace until Ball’s-bridge 
was left behind us, and in the words of the carman, “ the open counthry 
an’ the big mountains lay straight foreninst us.” How delightfully pic- 
turesque the view as we passed along; Merrion, Howth, the lighthouse, 
the railway, and the sea to our left, the unclouded dome of the universe 
above us, bright as a silver shield, the atmosphere around us redolent 
with the breath of blooming spring, green fields, and nursery plants, 
whilst beneath us lay the soil once governed by Riordan’s whisky-drink- 
ing ancestor, “ Beal au Dherig,” the first. of the Irish kings. 

** What is that called ?” I asked the carman, pointing to a huge conical 
uncultivated mountain in the distance. 

“ The Sugar-loaf, your raverance,” he replied, touching his hat. 
‘“* Maybe ye’r a sthranger in these parts ?” 

“ ] am,” I replied, rather astonished at the clerical title with which he 
had favoured me, and puzzled at the irreverent cast of his countenance. 

“ In throth, then, if you are, your raverance “ill be delighted out of a 
face wid the counthry.” 

“ T have not the slightest doubt of it,” I returned, not caring to correct 
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him in his error, lest I should be laughed at for my pains, and attributing 
his mode of addressing me to a desire to appear respectful. 

“ It’s a sthrange lookin’ place,” said he, “ an’ when the stopper is out ov 
it, it’s mighty illigant to look at an’ obsarve be night, when the stars ain’t 
shining.” 

“ Indeed! Why so?—what stopper?” 

“ The stopper, sir, that’s taken out ov it in the winther time, to let 
the smoke come out.” 

“ T never heard of that before. Is it eruptive ?” 

“ It’s what they call a voleany, your raverance, an’ does a dale of harm 
betimes, if it ain’t corked up soon enough.” 

I saw he was jesting with me, but nevertheless determined that he 
should run the full length of his tether, not doubting for a moment but I 
should catch him tripping before long. I cast a glance at Riordan—and 
to my friends at our backs, who were leaning across the well towards us 
—expressive of not-to-be-done, and proceeded with my inquiries. 

* Who stops it up, then ?” 

“ The polis, your raverance; but the Whitefeet often takes it out agin, 
but the never a much they get by doin’ it, for they only burns their rags, 
an’ the divil’s cure to them.” 

«* What do they do so for ?” 

“ Maybe you never heerd tell of a bonfire ?” 

** Oh yes I have, often.” 

“ Well, when they hav’n’t a cabin or a haggart ready at hand to set 
fire to, they pulls it out.” 

“ Did you ever see it under such circumstances ?” 

“Is it did I ever see it, ye’r axin’ me? In throth an’ I did as often 
as I’ve fingers an’ toes, your raverance.—Whu-up, you garron!_ up wid 
yer ears, an’ show the quality what ye’r made of.” 

The poor horse did not mend his slackening pace so much from the 
words of advice imparted to rouse his pride, as from the lashings of its 
driver’s superannuated whip. 

* Well, and how does it look when it’s lighted ?” 

“For all the world like the big chimley of a distillery, when the soot’s on 
fire. The last time it took to blazin’, it rained chaney alleys in Dublin 
for a fortnight.” 

** Ah! and what are chaney alleys ?” 

“ Marvels, that the gorsoons plays wid when they’re havin’ a slap at 
one another’s taw, your raverance.” 

Oh, indeed.” 

“Yes, sir, thim’s chaney alleys.” 

“ Are there many Whitefeet about ?” 

“ Lots ov em, yer honer, whin their brogues is off, an’ the wather an’ 
the will to wash their heels convanient.” 

ae disreputable characters, are they not ?” 

“ Sir 

“ They are bad characters—is it not so?”’ As I asked the question 1 
could not but marvel at the gravity depicted upon Tim’s imperturbable 
countenance—not a smile for a moment betrayed him—the quick move- 
ment of his restless eye alone played traitor to his tongue, which, like 
Macbeth’s weird sisters, ‘lied like truth.” Having repeated my question, 
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he gazed on me with well-feigned astonishment ; and as though he pitied 
my ignorance whilst he enlightened my understanding, he replied, 

“Ts it thim? Faix, an’ they’re not; they’re the dacintist, inoffen- 
sivest lads in the counthry, barrin’ when the humour is on ’em.” 

* What humour ?” 

“The humour for divarshun, your raverance.” 

** And how do they divert themselves ?”’ 

* Bad luck to ye for a baste, ye’r pullin’ the arms out ov me (to the 
poor horse, whose pace had long since subsided to one averaging about 
three miles and a half an hour). He’s always this away, yer raverance, 
when he’s thinking of making a shillycock of the car, an’ runnin’ away. 
He gets the bit down his throath, an’ then the divil himself can’t howld 
him.” 

“ There is not the slightest fear of that,” said I. 

“T’m glad you ain’t frightened, yer honer, for the last time he did it 
—it was at the Scalp—he knocked the jontin’ car into smithereens, and 
dashed a fine-lookin’ jintleman, that was sittin’ just where you are, into 
little pieces. It took his friends a month to gather up the bits, an’ the 
last fortnight they had to look out for ’em wid telescopes.” 

“Dear me,” I said, compassionately. 

“In throth, your raverance, an’ ‘it’s the thruth I’m tellin’ you.” 


“Very likely—very likely; but you have not yet answered my 
question.” 


What question, yer honer ?” 

*“ As to the manner in which the Whitefeet divert themselves.” 

“Why, in regard of that, yer raverance, they ain’t perticlar—some- 
times one way, sometimes another.” 

Which is the one way—shooting bailiffs?” 


“ Not thim, indeed, yer honér; they’d scorn to do a thing so mane as 
that.” 


“ Why so?” 

* Bekase,” he replied, with an air in which offended dignity seemed to 
be blent with pity for my limited knowledge—“ bekase it ain’t dacint.” 

“Then what is ?” 

“ Berryin’ em in the bog holes wid their heads downwards to kee 
‘em from cursin’, or puttin’ em on a gridiron over a hot fire till they 
laughs thimselves to death.” 

“ Very amusing recreation, indeed,” said I. 


“Oh! beautiful, yer raverance; it’s the best way in life for studyin’ 
human nathur.” 


“Did you ever see it done ?” 

“See what, yer raverance ?” 

“The burying or burning ?” 

“Tn course I did, an’ so will you, av they let you live long enough, 
an’ av you become a favourite wid ’em, an’ promise ’em absolution an’ 
lashins ov whisky.” 

“The sight must be gratifying in the extreme ?” 

“ So it is, sir, av you've a sowl big enough to enjoy it.” 

As all conversation had been stopped, as if by mutual consent, by 


our party, and the ears of each one were given to us, I continued my 
interrogations. 
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“Tt must also be very animating ?” 

“Thrue for yer raverance; the last chap they cotcht was a gauger, 
that wint pimpin’ about a still they had at work in the mountains, wid 
a lot of sojers afther his heels). Oh! he was a beauty, an’ made lots of 
sport for ’em.” 

“In what way ?” 

“ Why, ye see, they didn’t want to kill him outright, for then the 
illigance of the divarshun id be over too soon. He was raather fat, some- 
thin’ like the jintleman beside you (alluding to Riordan), but not half so 
good-lookin’, so they squeeged him up into the chimley, makin’ a hole in 
the side ov it for his head to come out at, so that he might laugh at the 
joke as well as thimselves. It was a mortial tight fit though, an’ he 
didn’t laugh at all, so that showed he was selfish, an’ had no sowl for the 
beautiful.” 

“No wonder! Well, was he quiet there?” 

“Not very, at fust, bekase he found hisself slippin’, an’ he towld ‘em 
so, an’ they put a pike standin’ up on its end, in a hole they made in the 
hob right undher him, wid the point ov it (an’ it was rather sharp) just 
touchin’ the seat ov his small-clothes, to keep him aisy an’ comfortable, 
an’ howld him up.” 

* And did it so?” My flesh crept as I asked the question. 

“ Yes, your raverance, complately, till the fire they lit undherneath 
began to grow warm; then the smoke made him sneeze, an’ what from 
the sneezin’ and kickin’ he cum down on the point ov it, an’ looked for 
all the world like a stuck eel.” 

* Did he ery out?” Lasked, my blood running cold at the lies he fabri- 
cated. 

“Ts it did he ery ye ask me?” 

“Yes; did he ery ?” 

‘No, he didn’t ery; but did ye ever hear a bull roarin’ whin the dogs 
is upon him, or whin they’re puttin’ the iron into his nose ?” 

‘No, not to my knowledge.” 

“ Nor a lion?” 

“ Nor a lion either.” 

“ Then you can’t imagin’ anything about it, for he roared an’ 
—* till the boys had to run away for fear ov the sojers hearin’ 

im.” 

“Did they not release him before they went?” 

“ They thried hard, an’ good luck to them, for they had kindly hearts, 
but ’twas all no use. They pult an’ pult, but the pike had got so fast in 
at both ends that they couldn’t get it out ov him; they’d have put him 
out ov pain at once, only they had to run for their lives.” 

“Why, in plain English, the man was murdered.” 

“TI suppose that’s what they would call it in thim hathenish parts 
(God convart them). He died, any how, the next mornin’.” 

‘¢ Were any of the boys, as you call them, caught ?” 

** Yes, two ov ‘em, an’ he swore to ’em afore he died.” 

“ Were they tried for it?” 

“Yes, yer raverance, they was thried.” 

And hanged ?” 

“Oh, no! they were let off.” 

“ Let off! How came that?” 
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“‘ Why, you see, the jury knew purty well that av they was to find 
’em guilty they’d be only mixen a sthrong pickle for theirselves, so they 
quitted ’em athout goin’ out of the jury-box.” 

We could not by an possibility contain ourselves any longer, but 
laughed immoderately, the carman looking at us in seeming amazement, 
and finishing up by saying: 

“ By my sowl an’ it’s the right sort yez are. If ye laugh so much at 
the story of it, ye’d want to tie ropes round yer waists av ye were lookin’ 
on to keep ye from goin’ off into sky-rockets an’ burstin’ outright.” 

“ That's the last lie you told, Tim,” said Riordan, jocosely. 

“Thrue for ye, sir; but, in throth, ye’d be mighty plased av ye 


seen it.” 

* No doubt—no doubt,” said I. 
give us an instance of the other.” 

* Oh, thin, it’s takin’ a rise out ov me complately your raverance is.— 
Howld up, ye baste, an’ don’t be afther kneelin’ down till ye come to a 
dacent chapel.” The latter piece of friendly admonition was addressed 
to the horse, whose predisposition to the reverential posture was strongly 
evinced, every pebble in the road forming a kind of pretext. 

‘“* There is something of the acrobat in his nature,” I remarked ; “ he 
seems an adept in the art of tumbling.” 

“ Niver tumbled in his life, yer honer; but, ye see, he was brought 
up an’ eddicated by one of yer own cloth, an’ so he always goes down 
aizy when he comes to a mass house.” 

“ But he has made fifty attempts to kneel within the last half hour 
without having come to one at all,” I remarked. 

“Oh, that’s only bekase its Sunday, an’ he knows he has the clargy 


on the car.” 


* To whom do you allude by clergy ?” I asked, determining at last to 
fod out hae 


“ Yer honer’s glory, to be sure. I knew ye from yer picthur.” 

“ My picture !—what picture ?” 

*‘The picthur in the winders in Westmoreland-street, yer raverance, 
where you’re shown a givin’ out the pledges, an’ long life to ye for that 
same. Sure I’ve a brother that towld me all about ye, an’ how ye gev 
him a ten shillin’ piece bekase he dhrove ye down the length of the main 
yom in Cork athout cussin’, or sayin’ as much even as ‘ona molin 

houl.’” 

“Ho! ho! And who am J, pray 7” 

“ Faix!—I beg yer raverance’s parden for saying faix, and runnin’ the 
chance of losin’ the present ye’r goin’ to be afther givin’ me—sure no 
one knows who ye are betther than ye do yerself, barrin’ the baste 
that’s foreninst you, an’ wantin’ to kneel down out of rispict.” 

“True, I know who I am well enough, but you do not.” 

** What ‘ill ye bet that I don’t tell ye the fust guess ?” said he, turn- 
ing round “a looking me straight in the face. ‘Will ye bet me a 
crown? It’s mine av I win, an’ it’s nobody else’s av I lose.” 

‘A safe bet that, indeed,” I remarked. 

“ Well, T'll tell ye who yer raverance is, an’ lave the thrifle ov money 
to yer honer.” 


“Well, do so. Who am I?” 


“You've told us of one way; now 
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“In throth an’ I’m afeared ye'll be vexed wid me for takin’ yer name 
into my ugly mouth.” 

“Not I! Speak out !—don’t be so long about it.” 

“ Well, thin, ye won’t be angered ?” 

“T told you I would not, before.” 

“ Then, you’re—you’re Father Matthew!” 

At the name we were all stretched, as if by magic, upon our breasts 
on the hard road, our laughter cut short by the falling of the horse. 

“ He’s all right, yer raverance,” said Tim, picking himself up from 
between the shafts of the car, and surveying the bruised knees of his 
animal.— Bad luck to ye for an ould garron, couldn’t ye pick out a 
softher place to say yer prayers in than a lot ov broken stones ?—Up wid 
yez, jintlemen ; don’t yez see how he wags his tail wid the delight, when 
he knows he has had his own way! By my conscience he’s a beauty, an’ 
has more religion in him than a Christian. Didn’t ye sée how he 
dhropped when he heerd yer name? faith, av he’d only the use ov his 
hands he’d pull off his winkers out of rispict to ye. Up wid ye, sir. The 
ground about here ain’t hard, an’ a spill ‘ill only give ye an appetite for 
yer dinners.” 

The “spill,” as he called it, by no means either improved our tempers or 
our appearances, but, zolens volens, we reseated ourselves, each one grasp- 
ing the rail of the well, in case of a recurrence of the circumstance, and 
striking away the dust with our handkerchiefs, that tenaciously adhered 
to our holiday garments. 

Tim was the only one upon whose spirits the “spill” had no visible 
effect; he seemed determined that we should also forget it, for he said, a 
moment afterwards, 

“ Well, now, ain’t I an’ the baste right? Ain’t you who I said ?— 
I won’t spake the name, for fear the crathur id be doin’ his compliments 
again—ain’t ye who I said?” 

“ Indeed I’m not,” I returned, “and, what’s more, you never thought 
I was.” 

“ Well, now, if I didn’t—there—if I didn’t, may I die without any 
brogues to my feet, or a rag of an ould coat to my back, an’ nothin’ but 
the sheets an’ the blankets to cover me wid.” 

‘** A wholesome wish, Tim; I see you’d prefer dying in your bed to 
elsewhere. But come, let us have an instance of the other way in which 
your innocent Whitefooted friends amuse themselves?” , 

“ An’ ye ain’t a priest, sir?” 

“Not a bit of it, not I; you know that well enough. Do I look like 
one?” 

‘“‘ Why, then, barrin’ that ye’r a thrifle too well-lookin’, and too free 
wid yer money, ye’r for all the world like one ov ’em.” 

“Oh! and so I’m too free with my money, am I ?” 

“The divil a taste, sir, for ye know what to do wid it, an’ long life 
an’ a long purse to ye for ever. Sure an’ that’s no sin, any ways, for 
what betther can young jintlemen like yerself do wid yer beauty than to 
make all the girls go mad afther ye, an’ how is yer silver betther spint 
than in givin’ it to the poor Irish ?” 

* We'll come to that by-and-by. Now, then, for the other description 
of amusement.” 

“Ts it thim Whitefeet yer honer’s talkin’ about ?” 
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* Of course it is.” 

“ Well, I’ll tell ye. When I lived down in the County Tipperary a 
A pause, during which he looked roguishly at me. ‘“ Are ye sure ye ain’t 
Father Cahill ?” 

* I’m not Father Cahill, nor any other father,” I answered, peevishly. 

he By my sowkins, an’ it’s not ov you I'd be askin’ the last thing ye 
said.” 

‘* Of whom, then ?” 

“The girls, yer honer, or the parish ye live in, for there’s nothin’ 
but the surplice could save em from you. Well, when I was livin’ down 
in Tipperary, I was stoppin’ in a place called Dunkerrin Do ye 
know where Dunkerrin is, yer honer ?” 

“No, not I. Go on, that makes no matter.” 

“ Nor Clunlisk ?” 

“ Nor Clun—whatever name you call it.” 

Chunlisk, sir.” 

No, I don’t know it.” 

“Then it ain’t far from that place. I lived wid a farmer there that 
farmed his own kitchen-garden, an’ the never a more—for the best of all 
raisons, that he had no more to farm—barrin’ the loom he wove the 
checks for prauskeens in.” 

** Prauskeens—what are they ?” 

* Aprons, sir, that the women wears. Well, as I was a tellin’ you, he 
had a brother was a tithe-collecther for the dean at the glebe—an’ a 
sthrappin’ fellow he was, as big as the gable-end ov a house, wid 
shouldhers as wide as a church-dure—a tidy size for a small tay-party— 
an’ he always carried a boutcheen so thick an’ heavy that the shadow ov 
it ud knock the legs from undher a horse! Well, I’ll tell ye what hap- 
pened to him 

“ What was his name ?” 

“Some used to call him ‘Prodestan Paddy,’ an’ others ‘ Turncoat 
Paddy,’ bekase he turned from the thrue religion to get into dacinter 
society, an’ go where they all go whin the sowl is hurried out ov ’em. 
Well, as I was a sayin-—(whu-upch, you brute)—there was an ould 
woman died down about Clunlisk—the place I was talkin’ to ye about ; 
she hadn’t paid up the tithe, and he niver could get into the 
cabin while the life was in her to saize her little furniture. So, when 
he heerd tell that the breath was out ov her, he dhresses hisself 
up in an ould cloak an’ bonnet, wint down to her wake, an’ sot right at 
the side of the corpse, detarminin’, the big thief ov the world, to lay 
hoult on the body as soon as the boys got dhrunk, for he was afeard of 
“em as long as they was sober. Well, they dhrank like fishes that had 
been out of wather in the sun for a week, an’ got playin’ wid the furni- 
ture, flingin’ ’em at one another, an’ doin’ ’em no good at all at all. 
The collecther sot quiet an’ paasable all along, till a brickbat, or an 
iron pot—I don’t know which—knocked the bonnet clane ov his head. 
Every one knew him then, an’ he, seein’ it was no use hidin’ any longer, 
cotcht up the ould woman in his arms to make a bowlt of it, but 
afore he could stir a peg they all gother round him, tied his arms tight 
together, an’ his legs an’ feet back to his hams, an’ stuffed the tithe- 
warrants an’ decrees down his throath wid the end of the poker to keep 
him from hollowin’, In the scrimmage, ‘ meillia murther !’ what should 
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they dhrop across but a decree the villian had out ‘agin the priest. So 
they made up their minds at oncet what to do wid him. Out they wint 
into the garden at the back ov the cabin, dug a big hole, an’ crammed 
the ould woman into it, coverin’ it well over, an’ makin’ her tidy an’ 
dacint by thrampin’ on it. Thin they came in, and shoved him by main 
sthrength into the coffin, puttin’ all the broken delf an’ glasses they had 
smashed in alongside ov him, to keep him from wrigglin’ about. I niver, 
in all my born days, seen such a look as he had on him, for every time 
he stirred some of the glass tickled him, by goin’ into him. So at last 
he kep’ quiet. Well, in the mornin’ they claps on the lid, nails it down, 
drivin’ a long one right into the middle of it, foreninst his forehed, to 
keep his head studdy, an’ away they marched wid him to the berrin- 
ground. They carried him theirselves for fear of accidints, for the poor 
divil was turnin’ an’ groanin’ inside ov it like a badger in the grip ov a 
bull-dog afore he’s pult out ov his hole. On the road, who should they 
meet wid but the chief of the polis an’ a dozen ov his min, an’, as it 
ain’t natural down in thim parts to pass a berrin athout lendin’ a shouldher 
to the bearer, they turned round an’ joined in. 

**¢ God bless the work,’ says the chief. 

“<«Thank ye, sir, an’ ye’r kindly welcome,’ says the boys as was carryin’ 
* Prodestan Paddy.’ 

«Who are ye berrin?’ said he. 

“*¢ Only the ould wooman at the edge of the bog,’ says they. 

“* «Rest her soul,’ says he, ‘ but she seems to be mortial heavy.’ 

** ¢ So she is, sir, but it was the dhropsy that was on her that did it.’ 

**¢ In dacincy I can’t go past without givin’ her a lift,’ says he. 

“ Well, the boys didn’t know what to be afther, when a yell from the 
coffin made them dhrop it like a hot sod o’ turf, an’ run for the bare lives. 

“«¢ Ho! ho!’ says the chief, ‘ there’s some divilmint up here,’ as the 
tithe-procther roared ten times louder than ever, seein’ that he’d swally’d 
all the decrees. ‘ Knock off the lid, my boys,’ says the chief, ‘ wid the 
butt-ends of yer carabines ; it’s half broken open already wid the fall.’ 

“© Well, they did so, an’ to their wondher out rowled ‘ Turncoat 
Paddy,’ every inch ov his body stuck round wid the glass for all the world 
like a porkepine or a well-filled pincushin. They untied his legs, an’ 
carried him off to the hospital.” 

** Well, what became of him afterwards?” I inquired. 

“ When he got betther, they ped his passage for him over to Americay, 


but he was niver no good for nothin’ afther that, and soon died there of 
starvation.” 


“ And the boys ?” 

“Some ov ’em were taken, bekase the polis knew ’em, an’ thrans- 
ported; the others got clane off.” 

Any further story-telling was cut short by our arrival at Kingstown, 
where we determined to discharge Tim, ae go on by the atmospheric 
railway to Dalkey. 

His fare was by no means a small one, and he was evidently well 
pleased; so much so, that he offered to wait until we came back, and “run 
us up to town,” as he said himself, “for nothin’.” His proposition, how- 
ever, was not entertained, on account of the evil propensities of his horse. 
We left him at the stand, with his hat off, wishiug us “ a merry day an’ 
plenty ov ‘em, for ye are all raal jintlemen.” 
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SIR NATHANIEL AND HOLOFERNES : 


A CONFABULATION, IN BALD DISJOINTED CHAT, ABOUT KANT’S 
CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON.* 


How many years it is since Holofernes and I were of the same 
standing at Cambridge, it would take an arithmetical computation 
to determine. And that (on other than arithmetical grounds) I 
am fain to decline. Enough that he is my Posthumus, whose name 
and person evoke a deep-drawn eheu! because of the fugaces anni 
which have “lapsed” ‘twixt now and then. Enough that they 
are indefinitely ¢ot. Let the definite quot (the exact ¢ot-tle of the 

whole) remain an unknown quantity. It was a truism, Dan 
Chaucer, but never an unaffecting one, never stale, never flat, 
never unprofitable, to insist much, 


——among your thoughtes wise, 
How that our dayes passe in sondry wyse ; 
For though we my or wake, or rome, or ryde, 
Ay fleth the tyme, it wil no man abyde. 


Well; at that indefinite terminus & quo aforesaid, when Holo- 
Jernes and I were “ first acquent,” in the flush of youth, when not 
alone our summers but our spirits were young, and when imagina- 
tion was ever busy with dream-pictures of the future, but all of 
them poetically impossible, and utterly unlike the prosy actual of 
our present tense, our now realised terminus ad quem,—in those 
days of rusty gowns and fusty trencher-caps, days devoted to 
mathematics and sociality, to classics and constitutionals, duly as 
the mornings were spent in 

—the Lecturer’s room 
All studded round, as thick as chairs could stand, 
With loyal students faithful to their books, 


Half-and-half idlers, hardy recusants, 
And honest dunces 


as duly were the afternoons consecrated by Holofernes and me to 
conscientious constitutionalism,—to a good long walk before hall, 
at as fast a rate as two such slow fellows could reasonably adopt. 
Early this year, my co-mate in colloquy and constitutionalism 
came to reside within a few miles of my own whereabouts. 
Naturally enough, we desired a renewal of the Cambridge system. 
Again, as then, we would walk and talk together. We would do 
our possible to revive, restore, re-create the days of yore—talking 
‘* of sunshine and of song, and summer days when we were young; 
sweet early days, that were as long as twenty days are now.” It 


> =a e of Pure Reason. Translated from the German of Immanuel Kant, 
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was Holofernes who first dubbed me Sir Nathaniel, from certain 
points in which he fantastically supposed me to resemble the 
whimsical proser, bearing that name, in Shakspeare’s comedy. 
En revanche, and, as I maliciously and chucklingly flatter myself, 
with a deal more appropriateness, I bestowed upon him the name 
of the magniloquent pedant in the same play, the polysyllabic 
polyglot polyflogboyo pedagogue, Holofernes. Each title has 
stuck ; neither of us could, if we would, shake off his own peculiar 
alias ; we are known and saluted by these Shakspearean sobriquets 
wheresoever we go; so that I suppose there must be something 
true in the application of them: indeed, in the case of my old 
friend (who, I should have remarked, takes pupils, reads deep, and 
talks big), I see (though I say it, who, as the donor, should not) 
an exquisite felicity in the nickname—alike in his position asa 
professor of the educational art, and in his mental affinity to the 
worthy, wordy, wearisome schoolmaster of Navarre. I am less 
sensible to the propriety of identifying myself with that school- 
master’s ally and inseparable gossip; but Holofernes insists that it 
is incomparably the happier zapovopacia of the twain, and plea- 
santly affirms that, had I sat for the likeness, Shakspeare’s de- 
lineation could not have been closer to truth. I object that I am 
not ‘*a very good bowler.” Holofernes pooh-poohs the objection, 
and asks what can be nearer than the description by Costard, “ A 
foolish mild man; an honest man, look you, and soon dashed !”— 
pacifically adding, when he secs me bridling a bit, “ He is a mar- 
vellous good neighbour, in sooth,”—and then, mischievously, lest 
I grow too proud, and with a somewhat malign allusion to my 
over-pretentious essayings in print—‘“ but, for Alisander, alas! you 
see how’t is; a little o’erparted.” However, we are, and to the 
end of the chapter are like to be, old friends; and, as Selden hath 
it, old friends are best: King James used to call for his old shoes; 
they were easiest for his feet. 

A pleasant brook refreshes a quict dale about midway between 
our respective homes; and “ there is a willow grows ascaunt this 
brook, that shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream.” The 
willow marks our trysting-place. Thither I repaired, on Monday 
last, dipping into the new translation of Kant as I tramped along. 
Beneath the willow sat Holofernes, all but in the water,—shaded 
by pendent boughs; very unlike Ophelia in personal presence, yet, 
like her, in a companion scene, moodily weaving together ‘ crow- ° 
flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples,” and chanting the while 
“* snatches of old tunes”—and snatches they were, at the best, most 
melancholy, because not most musical. Jfis willow song had 
neither the tender wail of Desdemona’s words, nor the effect of 
Rossini’s air. The croaking, or creaking (in fact, it was an in- 
felicitous compound of the two—as though an octogenarian rook, 
suffering from catarrh and hoarseness, were crooning his elegies 
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from his perch on a rusty, creaking, wind-swung gate)—the stridor 
horrisonus subsided as I approached, nor did I suggest a da capo. 


Hotorernes. Who's the pedant now? He that weaves 
“ coronet weeds” and hums ‘* Where the Bee sucks,” recubans sub 
tegmine fag—I mean salicis aquatice,—or he that travels book in 
hand, ak in mind, bookish within and without ? 

Sir NaTHaniet. And what a book too! Guess the title-page 
of my pocket-companion. 

Ho.or. Pocket-companion, quotha:—much wear and tear your 
pocket suffers by any such vade mecum. You will pocket the 
affront of any amount of ridicule, sooner than the volume itself. 
Guess its name? Well,—this summer morning, this place and 
time agreeing, it should be something of poesy or old romance. 
Suppose we say Spenser, or Theocritus now? perhaps Guarini ? 
No? then Allan Ramsay, or Wordsworth,—yet looks it like none 
of these, in shape, size, and colour. Ay, now [ see ’tis one of 
Bohn’s incalculable series. That myriad-minded Bohn! 

Sir N. So it is. One of his latest issues, and rather a surprising 
one. What do you suppose is the subject now ? 

Hotor. A truce to guessing. So, as the New Worldlings say, 
do tell. As for guessing, what chance have I among his innu- 
merable volumes? and as for telling me it’s one of the newest,— 
that avails me nothing, when the cry is still they come! standard, 
scientific, illustrated, classical, ecclesiastical, philological, philo- 
sophical, and extra,—under each of these names, I believe, that 
good man, ¢pse Bonus, issues a distinct library; every tome a boon 
to some thrifty bookworm, a very bon-bon for some needy scholar. 
Ne intelligis domine ? as the original Holofernes hath it. 

Sir N. Bonk inéelligo, was the original Sir Nathaniel’s reply. 

Houor. ‘ Bone ?—bone, for ben?: Priscian a little scratch’d; 
“twill serve.” (Ahem! Act five, scene one.) 

Srr N. Enough of this: exeant ambo, lest it become a Bohn of 
contention. The present volume, then, is none other than Kant’s 
‘Critique of Pure Reason, translated by Mr. Meiklejohn. Kant in 
a cheap series addressed ad populum! Of a truth, if metaphysics 
are not looking up, Mr. Bohn is. 

Hotor. He knows what he’s about, I presume. Demand be- 
gets supply. 

Sir N. More likely he has been bit in this instance by the 
transcendental logic, and argues that the supply will beget the 
demand. I thought it ominous of public feeling, that Punch, 
about the very time of this volume’s appearance, thus expressed 
the positive popular philosophy as to the worth of Metaphysics: 
° What is matter ?—Never mind.— What is mind ?—No matter.” 

Hoxror. A good many read Kant first, and come to Punch’s 
conclusion afterwards. Kant and his school are read by the 
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Positives, for instance, that they may be put down: Positivism 
must have grappled with Kant, in order to throw him over. Even 
were it universally agreed that his xsthetic is naught, his logic 
good for nothing, his categories worthless, his antinomies as mutu- 
ally destructive as the Kilkenny cats, his pure reason purely un- 
reasonable, his fundamental ideas a fundamental fallacy, and in 
short his life-long labour of love a five-acts comedy of love’s 
labour lost,—still he would have his readers. He will be more 
and more resorted to, as education advances and extends its range, 
if only from motives of curiosity, or as an intellectual gymnasiarch, 
a (ogres of the art de s’égarer avec méthode. 

Sir N. And thus we may look to our “ enterprising publisher” 
for other productions, still more recondite, in the same department. 
We shall receive without surprise, in due monthly deliveries, a suc- 
cession of such puzzles as Fichte’s Doctrine of Science—(confusing 
our sense of Ego and Non-Ego as effectually as the pedlar Stout, 
of nursery-rhyme notoriety, confused that of the little woman “as 
I’ve heard tell, who went to market her eggs for to sell”)—and 
Schelling’s System of Transcendental Idealism (fancy a rush in the 
Row for it, on Magazine day), and Reinhold’s New Theory of the 
Faculty of Representation, and the Psychological Anthropology of 
Jacob Fries, and the Inductive Psychology of Beneke, and Kop- 
pen’s Absolute Nothing 

Hoor. Who shall say, what’s in a name? remembering 
K6ppen’s Absolute Nothing. Well, some of these precious lucu- 
brations may find their way into English, auspice Bono, even though 
twenty times obscurer than the venerable Immanuel Kant. 

Sir N. Don’t call Kant obscure: that is a mere vulgar error. 

Ho.or. But I will, for I have tried him, and may say experto 
crede, 

Sir N. Then I’m afraid your expertness and credibility are alike 
valueless. It is only those who never read him at all that call him 
a mystic. And only those who skip him by whole chapters at 
once, are apt to call him obscure. 

Hotor. Sententious, satirical, severe! As to calling him a 
mystic, the charge touches me not. I remember, and assent to, 
Carlyle’s answer to those who used to talk of Kant as a spiritual 
brother of Jacob Boehme—that as justly might we take Sir 
Isaac Newton for a spiritual brother of Count Swedenborg, or 
Laplace’s Mechanism of the Heavens for a peristyle to the Vision 
of the New Jerusalem. But obscure he surely is, considering the 
world of trouble it takes to get at his meaning. You know how 
somebody that shall be nameless, who ‘sent to Leipsic fair for 


Born’s translation of Kant’s book,” found it (despite his proverbial 
acuteness) 


A world of words, tail foremost, where 
Right—wrong—false—true—and foul—and fair, 
As in a lottery-wheel are shook. 
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Sir N. Why did a genius of his calibre muddle himself with a 
translation at all? Save me from my friends, might well be Kant’s 
etition, in view of his dragomans, critics, and expositors. There 
is a couplet of Schiller’s, headed “ Kant and his Interpreters,” 
which runs thus: 


On one rich man feeds many a starving rogue ; 
When monarchs build—the dustmen are in vogue. 


The term “ dustmen” is appropriate enough to the day-labourers 
and base mechanicals who throw dust in your eyes of their own 
raising. 

Ho or. Would you persuade me that Kant reared that huge 
structure of his without dust and confusion? It is to clear away 
the dust, in fact, that the better part of his commentators have 
come forward. That they should offer their services at all, of 
itself implies the general sense of their master’s obscurity. 

Str N. Obscurity has been divided into two kinds—vicious, and 
virtuous obscurity. By virtuous being meant, not anything meri- 
torious 

Hotor. I’m glad to hear that. That’s a relief anyhow. Go on. 

Sir N. but that to be obscure is sometimes natural, occa- 
sionally pardonable, and now and then inevitable. 

Hovor. Methinks I have heard this before. 

Sir N. Very like, very like. For in “ The Templars’ Dialogues” 
you will find Kant himself referred to, in illustration of what is there 
called “elliptical” obscurity; arising, that is, out of the frequent 
ellipsis or suppression of some of the links in a long chain of 
thought, which are often involuntarily suppressed by profound 
thinkers, from the disgust they naturally feel at overlaying a subject 
with superfluous explanations. It is there shown, that so far from 
seeing too dimly, as in the case of perplexed obscurity, their defect 
is the very reverse; they sce too clearly; and fancy that others see 
as clearly as themselves. Such, emphatically says the author of 
the Dialogues, himself a profound thinker, such, without any tine- 
ture of confusion, was the obscurity of Kant. 

Hotor. Be it so: at any rate the same author allows that Kant 
was singularly deficient in the art of communicating knowledge; as, 
indeed, Kant himself well knew, and freely confessed. Hand over 
the volume. Here, for instance, in the preface, as Englished b 
Mr. Meiklejohn: ‘*To these deserving men,” quoth Immanuel, 
“who so happily combine profundity of view with a talent for 
lucid exposition—a talent which I myself am not conscious of 
possessing—I leave the task of removing any obscurity which may 
still adhere” (for it is the second edition) ‘ to the statement of my 
doctrines.” Kant is kinder than Schiller, in his estimate of those 
who would expound him. Whom Schiller calls “dustmen,” he 
hails as “‘ deserving men.” I think Kant was in the right, and am 
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thankful to the deserving dustmen (so let us call them, and split 
the difference) who help me to sift out meaning from many of his 
hard sentences. For I still find in reality, what the old gentleman 
suggested as a possibility, the adherence of obscurity to the state- 
ment of his doctrines—ev ‘as Svovonra twa, Why, the good 
soul's terminology alone has brought many a deserving man to a 
—_— at once. So soon as you tackle it, you think of Dust 

Sir N. Kant spent twelve years in ex-cogitating the Critique, 
and not quite five months in writing it. The elaboration of its 
terminology belongs to the former period, in common with its 
methodical arrangement and formal structure; to the latter belongs 
the style of composition. As to the terminology, which has been 
so viclently denounced, there is at least some ground for what Mr. 
Meiklejohn alleges, that it really is’ of great use in clearly deter- 
mining his system, and in rendering its peculiarities more easy of 
comprehension. 

Ho.or, Madame de Statl knew better, or thought she did, 
when, in the face of all possible Meiklejohns or Wee-Johnnies, she 
asserted that ‘on ne saurait nier que le style de Kant, dans sa 
Critique dela Raison pure, ne mérite presque tous les reproches que 
ses adversaires lui ont faits. Il s’est servi d’une terminologie trés- 
difficile 4 comprendre, et du néologisme le plus fatigant.” 

Sir N. This is confounding the terminology, a scientific ques- 
tion, with the general style, a literary one. No one, I suppose, 
disputes the defects of the latter—in the Critique, at least, which 
was composed with undue rapidity (and, by the way, that Kant 
could, under more favourable conditions, employ a very different 
style, and that in other of his writings he did so, your own witness, 
Madame, testifies—for she calls his style in treating subjects of art 
and ethics, presque toujours parfaitement clair, énergique et simple). 
At the involutions and convolutions, the plethoric habit and con- 
gestive organisation, of sentences and paragraphs in the Critique, 
we have a generally admitted license to laugh, or groan, as occa- 
sion may suggest. 

Hotor. Kant should have required that scamp of a valet ofhis, 
Mr. Lampe, to be periodically dinning into his ear the Horatian 
warning: 

Est brevitate opus, ut currat sententia, neu se 
Impediat verbis lassas onerantibus aures. 

Sir N. A Latin scholar tells us that Kant wrote Latin excel- 
lently—indeed, a sort of Latin very much superior to what passes 
for good amongst ourselves. 

Hotor. I know, and bow to, the authority you cite; who 
also tells us that Kant wrote his own language most uncouthly, 
and showed uniformly that, in a question of manner, he knew of 
no higher purpose that a man can, or ought to have, than in any 
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way whatsoever, no matter how clumsily, disordinately, ungrace- 
fully—no matter with what perplexity or confusion, tautology or 
circumlocution, to deliver himself of a meaning. 

Sir N. Nay, an thou'lt quote, I'll quote as well as thou. Fora 
sentence is viewed by Kant, and by most of his countrymen, said 
Thomas de Quincey, three lustres since, as a rude mould or elastic 
form admitting of expansion to any possible extent: and it is 
added that had Kant yielded to his natural impulse of subjoining 
all additions, or exceptions, or modifications—not in the shape of 
separate consecutive sentences, but as intercalations and stuflings of 
one original sentence, he might naturally enough have written a 
book from beginning to end in one vast hyperbolical sentence. 

Ho.or. Throwing open the Critique of Practical Reason at 
hap-hazard, for instance, there was found at pp. 70, 71, of the 
4th edition (Hartnoch’s, Riga, 1797), a sentence exactly covering 
one whole octavo page of thirty-one lines, each line averaging forty- 
five to forty-eight letters. 

Sir N. Or as our authority characteristically puts it, Kant has 
sentences which have been measured by a carpenter, and some 
of them run two feet eight by six inches—a sentence of which 
enormous span is fit only for the use of a megatherium or pre- 
Adamite. 

Hoxor. So that Kant is justly pronounced as obtuse and deaf 
as an antediluvian boulder with regard to language and its capa- 
cities. His incompetence to the task of communicating his views 
to others, that is, to render into popular language the secrets of 
metaphysics, is compared to Bardolph’s attempt to analyse and 
justify the word accommodation: ‘‘* Accommodation’—That is, 
when a man is (as they say) accommodated; or when a man is 
being whereby he may be thought to be accommodated, which 
is an excellent thing.” 

Sir N. After all, the ill-favouredness of Kant’s style is an in- 
direct witness to the value of his philosophy, which retains so 
much of life and exercises such a degree of influence in spite of the 
cumbrous envelope in which it is incarnate. 

Howor. As for the value of it, mon cher, why, chacun &@ son 

out. 
. Sir N. Nothing of the sort. What has gout to do with a piece 
of dialectics, of this austerely ratiocinative sort? 

Hoxor. Practically, a great deal. He that’s convinced against 
his will, for instance, &c.,—you know the result. 

Sir N. Fie on’t, oh fie! You can’t be said to 


talk like one whose turn is 
For logic, a keen sophister, hight Master Holofernes. 


Hotor. So misquoting, -you abuse not me so much as the 
Rabelaisian tavern-song you pretend to quote from “ Crichton.”— 
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But in effect, I’m not one of those who regard Kant’s system as an 
all-satisfactory, or an all-but-satisfactory, solution of the problems 
of metaphysics; a sort of finality oil-jar to still the still-vext waves 
of that sea of troubles. He leaves me not much stronger against 
the objections of philosophic scepticism, than does the David Hume 
he undertakes to put down. hat really is Kant’s advance upon, 
and stronghold against, Hume? 

Sir N. Kant acknowledges in Hume perhaps the ablest and 
most ingenious of all sceptical philosophers, and in his writings a 
most powerful influence in awakening reason to a thorough in- 
vestigation into its own powers. Hume’s scepticism was in fact the 
occasional cause of that grand effect, the Critique of Pure Reason. 
Now the advance, as you call it, that Kant made upon Hume was 
briefly this: that whereas such a science as Metaphysics is, by 
Hume’s argument, a sheer impossibility, because the Geleunad 
ing itself is fallacious,—Kant maintains that, within its proper 
sphere, limited but definite, the Understanding is not fallacious, 
but an intelligent, capable, and trustworthy witness. So long as 
this witness gives evidence of what falls within its own knowledge, 
it says what is worthy of all acceptation. Its testimony may go 
for nothing as to truth absolute, as to things per se: but it is 
decisive as to truth relative, guoad nos. Noumena it must shirk; 
but Phenomena are within its province. 

Ho tor. So that within that province the witness may be legiti- 


* mately sworn, and not only sworn but safely trusted, to speak the 


truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

Sir N. Hume sapped the foundations of all necessary truth, by 
referring all our judgments to experience,—resolving them into 
mere effects of habit or association. He made out the connexion 
between Cause and Effect, to be contingent only, not necessary. 
For, as it is justly observed, the very widest experience can never, 
in this Causality question, establish a nexus having the least ap- 
proximation to necessity, any more than a rope of sand could gain 
the adhesion of adamant by repeating its links through a billion of 
successions. Here, then, was one idea which, Kant saw, was in- 
explicable by Hume’s philosophy of experience; and, pursuing the 
investigation, he found, as he believed, eleven others, of an 
analogous character; making up a dozen of so-called Categories. 

Ho tor. Seventeen, rather; and reduced by Victor Cousin to 
two fundamental ideas— Action (which pertains to contingencies 
and phenomena), and Being (the necessary, the absolute). 

Sir N. The great contradistinction of Kant, as opposed to 
Hume, may perhaps be said to lie in his differentiating Under- 
standing from Reason—of which Coleridge has made so much. 
Reason, say the Kantists, in the distinctions they draw between 
Vernunft and Verstand, Reason is of a higher nature than Under- 
standing, and works by subtler methods and on higher objects. 
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“The proper province of Understanding,” — say, “ is all strictly 
speaking real, practical, and material knowledge—Mathematics, 
Physics, Political Economy, the adaptation of means to ends in 
the whole business of life.” In which province, accordingly, they 
value it as the strength and universal implement of the mind, and 
call it “an indispensable servant, without which, indeed, existence 
itself would be impossible.” But they warn it not to step beyond 
this province—not to usurp the province of Reason 

Ho tor. Not to attempt, for instance, to prove the existence of 
God; any such attempt ending, “ if thorough-going and consistent 
with itself in Atheism, or a faint possible Theism.” Very well. 
But it seems to me, that even if Kant was not a sceptic, Mr. Lewes 
is right in saying he deceived himself in supposing that his system 
was any safeguard from Scepticism—the veracity of Consciousness, 
which Kant had so laboriously striven to establish, being only a 
relative, subjective veracity—Experience being made by him the 
only basis of knowledge,—that Experience which (as the whole 
Biographical History of Philosophy tends to show) leads to Scep- 
ticism. 

Sir N. When you said ‘even if Kant was not a sceptic,” you 
alluded, I suppose—though, in any such connexion, illogically 
enough—to the story, be it mere myth or what not, of Kant’s 
actually disbelieving, and in private table-talk, deriding, the im- 
mortality of the soul? 

Hoxor. Admirers of Kant have credited the story, shocking as 
it may be. With my general impressions of the character and 
tendency of the Kantian philosophy, it does not stagger me so very 
much. 

Sir N. A philosophy, of which the Chevalier Bunsen says—re- 
ferring to the doctrine of the freedom of man’s moral sense—that 
it did more for the resuscitation of Christian life, than all the dry 
dogmatism of the watchmen of Zion had done for centuries. 

Hotor. Which is not saying much, perhaps, if the said reverend 
old Charlies, the watchmen of Zion, will forgive me. But of 
—_ you could bring hosts of individual testimonies in favour of 

ant. 

Sir N. Yes. But, as Carlyle reminds us, the worth of Kant’s 
Philosophy is not to be gathered from votes alone. The noble 
system of morality, he says, the purer theology, the lofty views of 
man’s nature derived from it; nay, perhaps, the very discussion 
of such matters, to which it gave so strong an impetus, have told 
with remarkable and be:ielicial influence on the whole spiritual cha- 
racter of Germany: no writer of any importance in that country, 
be he acquainted or not with the Critical Philosophy, failing to 
evidence the more or less direct inspiration he has drawn from it. 
How it has affected our own literature, he that runs may read. 
Altogether, if Kant is measured by a test of power suggested by 
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the English Opium-eater, namely, by the number of books written 


for or against himself, to say nothing of those which he has in- 
directly modified, there is no philosophic writer whatsoever, Aris- 
totle excepted, who can pretend to approach him in the extent of 
the influence he has exercised over the minds of men. 

Hotor. As you have cited into court the Opium-eater, he shall 
add a word or two about Kant in favour of my estimate of the 
Kantian philosophy and its tendency. Put the question, then, to 
your own witness, and he will tell you that Kant was, what he has 
been called, the alles-zermalmender, the world-shattering Kant; 
that he could destroy, his intellect being essentially destructive; 
that he was the Gog and Magog of Hunnish desolation to the 
existing schemes of philosophy, which he probed to the quick, and 
showed the vanity of vanities which besieged their foundations— 
the rottenness below, the hollowness above; but that as for instincts 
of creation or restoration, there were none within that Apollyon 
mind of his, which had in it no love, no faith, no self-distrust, no 
humility, no childlike docility. There’s for you. And now I 
suppose the witness may stand down. 

Srr N. Were you a rival professor or a crushed antagonist of 
Kant’s, you could not put more bitterness into your tone as you 
speak of him. One would think you had a personai grudge. 

Hovor. Not a whit, not a whit. On the contrary, I venerate 
the memory of the fine old fellow, and often regale myself with 
thinking of him intent on knowledge to the last—dying as he 
lived, a rich concrete of that very abstract idea, the German 
Professor :—{or ‘on n’a guére d’exemple,” quoth Statl the Epicene, 
“ que chez les Grecs d’une vie aussi rigoureusement philosophique.” 

Sir N. You make some amends hereby, towards 

—this grey spirit yearning in desire 
To follow ike star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 


The reader will cheerfully forego the sequel of our confabula- 
tion, to record which would dilate these minutes into minutix 
replete with terminological horrors. How profoundly Holofernes 
and I sunk the critical plumb-line in the metaphysical abyss, —how 
we disputed over the in of Substance, agreed as to the 
Schematism of the Categories, differed about the Transcendental 
Ideal, and agreed to differ about the Solution of the Cosmological 
Problem, it boots not to relate at length: for, were I to detail all 
the subtle dialectics we employed, the reader possibly might not 
believe, and (although the ‘ reader”) certainly would not read me. 


‘ 
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THE FALL OF SEBASTOPOL. 


How long have we wished to be able thus to head our usual 
monthly summary of events and critical discussions upon the con- 
duct of the war? Nay, till the heart grew weary and sick as that 
of many a one engaged in trench-work and assault, with the 
— of wintry cold and wet, of dearth and exposure before 

im! In the face of the sad and irreparable losses which have 
been sustained, we cannot but, in common with other organs of 
public opinion, most heartily congratulate our countrymen and all 
who were engaged in the contest, at the happy issue that has been 
brought about. But if all the terms of joy and gladness that have 
found expression could be traced to their origin, if all the feelings 
of pride and exultation could be analysed to their very sources, 
we feel convinced that one prominent sentiment would be found 
at the bottom of all, and that would not so much be gratification 
at the discomfiture of the Russians—although the feelings of satis- 
faction entertained upon that score are very great indeed—as it 
would be a deep sense of comfort omeleneed at the idea that 
what remain of the gallant fellows who have toiled so long and so 
hard at the siege of Sebastopol, have been at length relieved from 
the interminable horrors of the trench, the midnight sortie, and 
the terrible assault. 

There was a touching expression in a despatch from the French 
Vice-Admiral Bruat, to the effect that immediately on the evacua- 
tion of Sebastopol by the Russians, the soldiers left their trenches 
and spread themselves in isolated groups on the ramparts of the 
town. Who cannot enter into the feelings of these pa sh fellows, 
and sympathise with them? For how long a period had not 
many of them toiled with spade and pickaxe at the approaches 
to this formidable fortress? how many have waited night after 
night, in rain, in cold, and frost and snow, watching for a frag- 
ment of a man at which to aim his deadly rifle, and himself in- 
capable of exposing almost his schako, in the murderous fire of 
Brape, and the never-ending shower of shell, smoke-balls, and all 

inds of deadly missiles ? One valley it is well known was desig- 
nated as the Valley of Death and the redoubt of the Deux Mai 
was pleasantly designated as I’abattoir, slaughter-house.” 
What must then have been the sense of relief with which the 
brave but harassed soldier looked down upon the great centre of 
unflagging hostility—the very embodiment of slaughter and devas- 
tation—now silent and abandoned—a desolate mass of smokin 
ruin !—Pluto’s palace, in which Sisyphus had chained Death! 


To obtain so signal a result—to bring about this silence where a 
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short time ago all was sound and fury, smoke and fire, an irre- 
parable loss of life has, it is true, been sustained ; but the fact must 
not be lost sight of, that by this conquest we have, for a time at 
least, put an end to that horrible struggle in the trenches, all but 
hand to hand, in which latterly the British army had been losin 
fifty a day killed and wounded, besides the victims of disease, an 
in which it is said our allies lost several hundreds daily. This 
advantage we have obtained at a cost which, terrible as it may 
seem, is little more than a month’s consumption of men. What 
would it have been had the Allies had once more to winter in the 
front of the same formidable fortress ? 

The morning of the 5th of September was in the Crimea one of 
exceeding beauty. According to the graphic — of the 
correspondent to the Times, “ the air was pure and light, and a 
gentle breeze from the south-east, which continued all day, drifted 
over the steppe, and blew gently into Sebastopol. The sun shone 
serenely through the vapours of early morning, and wreaths of 
snowy clouds on the long lines of white houses inside those rugged 
defences of earth and gabionade which have so long kept our 
armies gazing in vain on this ‘ august city.’ The ships lay floatin 
on the waters of the roads, which were smooth as a mirror, Po 
like it, reflected them; and outside, our own fleet and that of the 
French equally inactive, were reposing from Kazatch to Constan- 
tine, as idly as though they were ‘painted’ upon ‘a painted 
ocean.’ ” 

Upon such a morning, when such a sky o’er-canopied the scene 
of so prolonged and terrific a struggle, the last bombardment broke 
discordantly upon a lovely nature, and the final act in a tragedy 
full of horrors was heralded—at least on the part of our gallant 
allies—with a terrific energy, exceeding anything that had gone 
before, and the description of which is enough to appal the reader. 

The few persons ain were in the secret of the decisive conflict 
that was about to be engaged in could at a very early hour of that 
day have seen in the clear morning air, unobscured by the smoke 
of guns—a rare thing—that on the left the French trenches were 
crowded with men, and that their batteries were all manned, 
though the men kept well out of view, and the mantlets and 
screens were still down before the muzzles of some of their guns. 
The men beneath the parapets swarmed like bees. A few un- 
suspicious grey-coated Russians were also in view, at their Sisy- 
phian toil of repairs and creating new works. 

Suddenly, along the earthen curtain between Nos. 7 and 8 Bas- 
tions (the Russians numbered their bastions from east to west), 
three jets of flame sprang up into the air, and hurled up as many 
pillars of earth and dust, which were warmed into ruddy hues by 
the horizontal rays of the sun. The French had exploded three 
fougasses, or fougades, small well-like mines, to blow in the coun- 
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terscarp, and to serve as a signal to their men. Instantly from 
the sea to the Dockyard-creek there seemed to run a stream of fire 
and smoke, as though thé earth had suddenly been rent in the 
throes of an earthquake, and was vomiting forth the material of her 
volcanoes : 


The lines of the French trenches were at once covered as though 
the very clouds of heaven had settled down upon them and were whirled 
about in spiral jets, in festoons, in clustering bunches, in columns and in 
sheets, all commingled, involved together by the vehement flames be- 
neath. The crash of such a tremendous fire must have been appalling, 
but the wind and the peculiar condition of the atmosphere did not permit 
the sound to produce any great effect on our camp; in the city for the 
same reason the noise must have been terrific and horrible. The iron 
storm tore over the Russian lines, tossing up, as if in sport, jets of earth 
and dust, rending asunder gabions, and “ squelching” the parapets, or 
bounding over among the houses and ruins in their rear. The terrible 
files of iron, about four miles in front, rushed across the plain, carrying 
death and ruin with it, swept with its heavy and irresistible wings the 
Russian flanks, and searched their centre to the core. A volley so 
startling, simultaneous, and tremendously powerful, was probably never 
yet uttered since the cannon found its voice. The Russians seemed for 
a while utterly paralysed. Their batteries were not manned with strength 
enough to enable them to reply to such an overlapping and crushing fire ; 
but the French, leaping to their guns with astounding energy, rapidity, 
and strength, kept on filling the very air with the hurling storm, and sent 
it in unbroken fury against their enemies. More than two hundred pieces 
of artillery of large calibre, admirably served and well directed, played 
incessantly on the hostile lines. In a few moments a great veil of smoke 
—‘“a war-cloud rolling dun”—spread from the guns over on the left of 
Sebastopol; but the roar of the shot did not cease, and the cannonade 
now pealed forth in great irregular bursts, now died away into hoarse 
murmurs, again swelled up into tumult, or rattled from end to end of the 
line like the file-fire of infantry. Stone walls went down before the 
guns at once, but the earthworks yawned to receive shot and shell 
alike. 


Taken by surprise, and assailed almost unexpectedly, no wonder 
that the Russians could not muster to reply for a few moments to 
such a terrific cannonade. For a short time the French had it all 
their own way, and appeared to be on the point of sweeping — 
the place without resistance; but, after they had fired a few roun 
from each of their numerous guns, the Russian artillerymen got to 
work, and began to return the fire steadily and with precision. The 
French, however, seemed to be stimulated rather than impeded b 
such a reply to their astonishing volleys, and their shot flew wit 
increased rapidity along the line of the defences, and bounded in 
among the houses of the town. . 

Our gallant siege train and admirable Naval Brigade did not, 
for some reason or other it would appear, enter so warmly into the 
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irit of the thing. But they steadily and effectively maintained 
their usual destructive and solid “ hammering” on the face of the 
Redan and of the Malakhof, keeping up at the same time a regular 


shell practice on the batteries from the Creek to the Redan. The ° 


Quarry Battery, armed with two mortars and eight cohorns, and 
placed at a distance of only four hundred yards below the Redan, 
also plied the suburb in the rear of the Malakhof vigorously, and 
kept the top of the Redan clear. The two renowned works of 
defence are described as being alike silent and alike looking ragged 


and torn. The parapets were all pitted with shot and shell, and — 


the sides of the embrasures were so injured that the gabions were 
sticking out, or were tumbled down in various directions. 

After two hours and a half of furious fire, the artillerymen on 
the French side ceased for a while, in order to let their guns cool, 
and to rest themselves. The Russians crept out to repair the 
damage done to their works, and shook sandbags full of earth over 
the outside of their parapets. Their gunners, also, took advantage 
of this brief period of relief to open on our sailors’ batteries on the 
left attack, and caused some little annoyance from a battery called 
the ‘‘ Crow’s Nest,” from its elevated position, and which enjoyed 
an extensive command over the right of the French left attack, 
and over our sailors’ batteries in the left of our left attack. The 
said nest is now deserted by its birds of evil omen. 

At ten o’clock, having as before exploded some fougasses, the 
French reopened a fire, if possible more rapid and tremendous than 
their first, and continued to keep it up with the utmost vigour till 
twelve o'clock at noon, by which time the Russians had only a few 
guns in the Flagstaff-road and Garden Batteries in a position to 
reply. ‘They were seen in considerable agitation, sending men and 
carts ‘across the bridge which connected the southern with the 
northern side of the Grand Harbour, and at nine o’clock a powerful 
column of infantry crossed over to aid in resisting the anticipated 
assault, while a movement towards Inkerman was made by the 
army of Balbek. This may, however, have been part of the army 
of the Mackenzie ridge, for the correspondent on the Tchernaya 
describes masses of Russian troops as having been observed moving 
towards the town on that very day, and it is probable that a con- 
siderable portion of Liprandi’s division was engaged in resisting 
the final assault upon Sebastopol. This will have considerably de- 
tracted from any chances of a successful defence of their extended 
lines, even if the strategic considerations of the danger of uphold- 
ing a position with a barren expanse of steppe behind has not led 
them to decide upon a cautiously conducted evacuation of the whole 
of the Crimea. 

From twelve to five o'clock, P.M., the firing was slack, but at 
the latter time the French resumed their cannonade with the same 
astounding vigour as at dawn and at ten o’clock, and never ceased 
their volleys of shot and shell against the place till half-past seven, 
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when darkness set in, and all the mortars and hea ns, English 
as well as French, opened with shell against the mt e line of de- 
fences. The scene became now one of terrific interest. There was 
not one instant in which the shells did not whistle through the air— 
not a moment in which the sky was not seamed by their fiery 
curves, or illuminated by their explosion. The practice of the 
Allies is said to have been beyond all praise. Every shell burst as 
it ought, and the lines of the Redan, Malakhof, and of all their bat- 
teries were rendered plainly visible by the constant light of the 
bursting shells. The Seine carefully reserved their resources for 
the final assault. At five o’clock it was observed that a frigate in 
the second line near the north side was smoking, and as it grew 
darker flames were seen to issue from her sides. Men and officers 
rushed to the front in the greatest delight and excitement, and as 
night came on the whole vessel broke out into one grand blaze from 
stem to stern. At eight o'clock the light was so great that the 
houses of the city and the forts on the other side could be discerned 
without difficulty. The masts stood long, and towered aloft like 
pillars of fire; but one after the other they yielded; the decks fell 
in about ten o'clock, and at midnight the frigate was burnt to the 
water’s edge. 

A steady fire was kept up all along the front during the night 
of the 5th, to prevent the Russians repairing damages, and at 
half-past five, or indeed as soon as there was a good light the 
following morning, the whole of the batteries from Quarantine to 
Inkerman opened with a grand crash. The Russians, however, 
adhered to the same discreet cannonade in return as the day before. 
The firing on the part of the Allies was maintained on the 6th as 
it had been on the 5th. There were three breaks, or lulls, in the 
tempest; from me 8m eight till ten, from twelve. till five, and 
from half-past six till seven, the fire was comparatively slack. On 
this day the Russians were observed to be strengthening their 
position on the north side, to which they were manifestly making 
preparations for a safe retreat. 

The cannonade was resumed on the morning of the 7th, the 
Inkerman batteries distinguishing themselves by their brisk fire. 
The firing was well sustained during the day, and is, indeed, de- 
scribed as being tremendous, but clouds of dust, drifted from the 
north by a high wind, prevented the results being seen. 

This day a Sardinian corps was marched up to reinforce the 
French, so that our gallant Italian allies had a share in the honours 
of the reduction of Sebastopol. It was generally known in the 
camp by this time that the assault was to take place the ensuing 
day, the 8th. About three o’clock a two-decker was set on fire 
and burnt all night. A steamer towed other vessels near her away 
to the Dockyard harbour, but the lines of men-of-war remained as 
intact asever. Flames broke out behind the Redan in the after- 
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noon. The bombardment was renewed at dusk, and there was a 
heavy explosion in the town at eleven o’clock at night. 

On the eventful morning of the 8th all comers from Balaklava 
and the rear of the camp were stopped by a line of sentries, while - 
the men went into the trenches with forty-eight hours’ cooked 
provisions. According to General Simpson’s despatches, it was 
arranged that at twelve o’clock in the day the French columns of 
assault were to leave their trenches, and take possession of the 
Malakhof and adjacent works. After their success had been 
assured and they were fairly established, the Redan was to be 
assaulted by the English ; while the Central Bastion and Quaran- 
tine Forts on the left were to be simultaneously attacked by the 
French. 

At the hour appointed the assaulting columns issued from their 
posts and marched against the enemy, to the cry of “ Vive l’Em- 
pereur,” with their characteristic impetuosity, and in spite of a 
terrible fire in front and a flanking fire from the Little Redan, the 
ditch was soon passed, and after an hour of a murderous struggle 
the French flag floated on the tower, and was hailed with one 
electric shout of triumph by the whole army. In the words of 
General Simpson, “ they entered, and carried the apparently im- 
pregnable defences of the Malakhof with that impetuous valour 
which characterises the French attack ; and, having once obtained 
possession, they were never dislodged.” 

The tricolor, planted on the parapet, was the signal for the 
British and French troops to advance upon the other points 
of assault. The arrangements for the attack upon the Great 
Redan had been entrusted to Lieutenant-General Sir William 
Codrington, who carried out the details in concert with Lieutenant- 
General Markham. The honour of the assault devolved upon the 
Second and Light Divisions, from the circumstance of their having 
defended the batteries and approaches against the Redan for so 
many months, and from the intimate knowledge they possessed of 
the ground. 

The fire of our artillery having made as much of a breach as 
possible in the salient of the Redan, it was decided that the columns 
of assault should be directed against that part, as being less exposed 
to the heavy flanking fire by which that work was protected. 

It was arranged to this effect, between Sir W. Codrington and 
Lieutenant-General Markham, that the assaulting column of 1000 
men should be formed by equal numbers of these two divisions, 
the column of the Light Division to lead, that of the second to 
follow. They left the trenches at the preconcerted signal, and 
moved across the ground, preceded by a covering party of 200 
men, and a ladder party of 320 men. On arriving at the crest of 
the ditch, the ladders being placed, the men immediately stormed 
the parapet of the Redan, and penetrated into the salient angle. A 
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most determined and bloody contest was here maintained for nearly 
an hour, and, although supported to the utmost, and the greatest 
bravery was displayed, it was unfortunately found impossible to 
maintain the position, The long and sad list of casualties amon 

the officers attests with what gallantry and self-devotion they wnel 
themselves at the head of their men during this sanguinary conflict. 

The trenches were, subsequently to this attack, so crowded with 
troops that it was impossible to organise a second assault, which it 
was intended should have been made with the Highlanders, under 
Sir Colin Campbell, to be supported by the third division, under 
Sir William Eyre. Under these circumstances, it was arranged 
that the renewal of the attack should be deferred till the following 
morning, the Highland brigade occupying the advanced trenches 
during the night. 

The despatches of Marshal Pelissier had not come to hand at 
the moment of inditing this; but it is known from the telegraphic 
despatches that the French assaults upon the Central Bastion and 
the Little Redan, carried on at the same moment as the attack of 
the British on the Great Redan, were, notwithstanding the daunt- 
less courage and irresistible impetuosity of the French, not attended 
with success. The Russians fought with a resolution which will 
ever do them honour, and as only a small body of men could be 
led to the assault at a time by the trenches, and the redans or 
ravelins were in contradistinction to the Malakhof open works, it 
became a much more formidable affair to hold them against a 
powerful artillery and a steady enemy much superior in numbers. 

The personal acts of heroism, which imparted a halo of glory to 
these sanguinary and hardly-contested combats, were far too nume- 
rous on the part of our brave allies, as well on that of our own 
countrymen, to be enumerated; nor have, indeed, all the details of 
these separate struggles reached us. Colonel Windham, who 
gallantly headed his column of attack, was fortunate enough to 
enter the Redan with his men, and he remained with them 
throughout the severely contested struggle for possession of the 
place. Sir Harry Jones had been for some time past suffering on 
a bed of sickness, but his sense of military honour would not allow 
him to be absent at the eventful hour of the assault, and he had 
himself conveyed on a litter into the trenches to witness the com- 
pletion of his arduous undertakings. Many, indeed, were the acts 
done worthy of being placed side by side with the feats of heroism 
recorded of all antiquity or of modern times, and a glorious re- 
= do they present to those who croak about the degeneracy of 
tne age. 

In the mean time batteries had been placed in position on the 
Malakhof, where the French had established themselves in as solid 
a manner as if they had held the place for a long time past. These 
batteries poured down a perfect storm of shells upon the Russian 
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fleet, and three ships were set on fire in spite of the precautions 
taken by the enemy. By eleven o'clock the Russians commenced 
exploding their magazines, and Sir Colin Campbell having ordered 
a small party to advance cautiously to examine the Redan, they 
found the work abandoned; it was not, however, deemed necessary 
to occupy it until daylight. 

The evacuation of the town by the enemy was made manifest 
during the night. Great fires appeared in vip 4 part, accompanied 
by large explosions, under the cover of which the enemy succeeded 
in withdrawing their troops to the north side, by means of the raft 
bridge recently constructed, and which they afterwards discon- 
nected and conveyed to the other side. 

The final and victorious assault upon Sebastopol was made on 
Saturday, the 8th of September, within a few days of the anniver- 
sary of the landing of the Allied forces in the Crimea, and three 
hundred and sixteen days after the opening of the besieging bat- 
teries against the town, on the 17th October, 1854. 

The action surpasses in extent, and in the tremendous energy 
that was thrown, both into the three days’ previous cannonade as 
well as into the assault itself, and in the terrible interest of the 
sanguinary contests that ensued, all the preceding scenes of this 
gigantic struggle. 

The columns of the allied armies, combined in a fourfold attack, 
struggled all day with equal valour, though with unequal success, 
ee the principal points of assault. ‘The extreme right of the 

rench attack was directed (but as we have seen not till after the 
capture of the Malakhof) against the work called the Little Redan, 
which was at first carried by the impetuosity of our allies, though 
they were subsequently driven back by the fierce resistance of the 
Russians. The first and principal assault of the French army was 
against the Malakhof, which was carried by storm, and determined 
by its fall the fate, not only of the day but of the siege. A third 
attack was made by the British forces on the Great Redan, and, 
although it appears that the salient angle of this formidable work 
was at one moment carried and occupied by our troops, it must be 
added that they were subsequently driven out of it by the fire of 
the Russian batteries which commanded it, and this check in some 
degree diminished the exultation which was generally felt through- 
out the country at the triumphant termination of the siege. But 
apart from the fact that the evacuation of Sebastopol was in reality 
the result of a combination of causes, and of a whole succession of 
events, of which the battle of the Tchernaya was the last great 
feature, a redan is not like the Malakhof, a ; when that is easily 
tenable by an assailing party—it is a work that is open in the rear; 
unlike a tower, the guns of which can be turned upon the enemy 
behind defences just as they were in front, a redan can only be 
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held ss the enemy to be generally defeated, and hence the 
French and English alike failed in making good their position at 
the Great, and even the Little Redans. velins and redans— 
works that are entirely open in the rear—cannot be held by walls 
of flesh and blood. 

The taking of the Malakhof was the point which decided the 
fate of the other fortifications—not only of the proximate redans, 
but also of the remote forts of St. Nicholas and St. Paul. A 
Russian prisoner is said to have observed, if the four divisions 
which were scattered over the lines on the 18th of June had been 
combined against the Malakhof, Sebastopol would have been in 
the possession of the Allies that day. 

The French columns on the left side also assailed, in the fourth 
place, the central battery, but failed to establish themselves in the 
work. When one point of a fortified place is in the hands of the 
assailants, still more so the key to the shan, then the assault cannot 
indeed become too general, and the besieged forced at every point 
to capitulate, surrender, or in rare cases, where an investment has 
been impossible, to steal away in the dark and evacuate a place 
which they can no longer hold. It is curious, in the mass of in- 
congruous and incoherent opinions entertained about the war in 
the Hast, that we have heard it upheld in argument that Sebastopol 
was not taken, it was evacuated. 

There cannot be a doubt that every man who attacked the de- 
fences of Sebastopol on that eventful day fought with the same 
undaunted gallantry and the same determination to carry the place 
or to perish in the attempt. The first prize of this glorious victory 
belongs undoubtedly to our gallant allies the French, since the 
Malakhof Fort, the key of the whole position, fell before the 
vigour of their assault; but, with that chivalrous feeling which is 
the noblest bond of men who have fought and conquered together, 
the names of all those who carried the stubborn defences of Sebas- 
topol will stand side by side on one page, and no invidious distinc- 
tions shall sully or lessen their common renown. 

The Russians on their side unquestionably defended the place 
with the utmost determination, and on more than one point they 
had the advantage over the besiegers. But it was the courage of 
desperation, for this effort was their last. No sooner were the 
outer works taken which laid the town and port at the mercy of 
the allied forces, than the men-of-war and steamers in the harbour 
were all set on fire, blown up, sunk, or destroyed, either by the fire 
of the allied batteries, or by the orders of the Russian authorities. 

The boisterous weather rendered it altogether impossible for the 
admirals to fulfil their intention of bringing the broadsides of the 
allied fleets to bear upon the Quarantine Batteries; but an excel- 
lent effect is said to have been produced by the animated and well- 
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directed fire of their mortar-vessels. The Russian men-of-war 
were all sunk during the night, and the following morning nothing 
remained of the fleet that had so long threatened Constantinople, 
and the preservation of whose integrity had been the stumbling- 
block to all peaceful propositions, but three small steamers, and 
they soon followed the fate of their giant predecessors. 

Next to the fall of Sebastopol, this was undoubtedly the most 
important result of this successful assault. From the time of Peter 
the Great, the one constant, settled, pervading principle in the 
policy of Russia has been to acquire dominion on the ocean. Her 
restlessness in the ice-bound regions of her original territory, and 
her steady, though cautious, aggressive movements, have been 
dictated not more by the lust of territorial aggrandisement than 
by the desire to obtain possession of a seaboard, that she might 
create a powerful navy end train her subjects to familiarity with 
the sea. With slow and stealthy, but sure, steps, she had crept 
forward in her design, and had equipped navies which, on a review 
at least, presented a formidable appearance both in the Black and 
in the Baltic Seas. How much of internal weakness the gay show 
concealed might be unknown to the rest of the world, but it seems 
the Russian government was never blind to the fact that much 
was still necessary before these fleets could meet their adversaries 
on equal terms. 

The whole of the fleet sacrificed by the Russians, or lost and 
burnt in the harbour of Sebastopol since the commencement of 
the siege, is supposed to have amounted to forty-two vessels of 
different descriptions, and which may be classed as follows: 

Three 120-gun shi 
Nine 84 ditto 
Seven 74 ditto 

Six frigates 


Eleven corvettes, brigs, and schooners 
Six steamers 


Making in all nineteen ships of the line and twenty-three other 
vessels. The names of the three largest were the Twelve Apostles, 
the Three Saints, and the Warsaw. There was only one larger 
ship than these in the Russian fleet—the Russia, 130 guns, in the 
Baltic fleet. 

Such was the fate of the Russian Black Sea fleet, on which the 
Imperial government had expended incalculable sums of money 
and incessant labour—that fleet which two years ago threatened 
the very existence of the Turkish Empire, but whose solitary 
naval achievement was the atrocious outrage upon a far inferior 
force at Sinope. That massacre has now been fully avenged. 
There may be new ships awaiting the fate which will assuredly 
overreach them at Nicholaief, but of the insolent fleet which began 
the war by an act of unparalleled aggression, there is not now a 
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single ship afloat; and as has been justly remarked, as if to add 
impressiveness to the catastrophe, and impart something like 
poetical justice to the closing scene, the Russians have been com- 
pelled to become their own executioners. Their own hands have 
avenged the guilt which they perpetrated. 

‘Of the authors of that nefarious attack,” says another writer, 
“what remains? The Emperor Nicholas sleeps in the vaults of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, no longer conscious of the chastisement his 
wicked ambition has brought down on his empire and his heirs. 
The admirals who commanded and the crews who fought upon that 
occasion have most of them fallen in the batteries of Sebastopol. 
The very ships for which Russia contended at the Conferences of 
Vienna as essential to her dignity and power, are torn plank from 
plank, and scattered upon the waves.” 

Among the many mistaken notions which had gained currency 
in connexion with the siege of Sebastopol, a very generally 
accepted one was that, even after the fall of the Malakhof, inner 
works would be met with which would render it untenable. There 
appear to have been some grounds for such apprehensions, over 
which, and others of a similar character, we have, strange to say, 
seen some inwardly chuckle; whether at the idea of the consequent 
sacrifice of life, or of their own astuteness and foresight, we shall 
not venture to say. Another prognostic of augurs of evil omen 
was, that even after the fall of the outworks the besiegers would 
find every street converted into a mine, and every house into a 
battery. Nor was this anticipation of evil entirely without founda- 
tion; such was actually the state of the place; yet, in the anxiety 
to save the army, no attempt was made to prolong the resistance of 
the garrison in these last entrenchments. 

On the 11th, some small detachments of French troops entered 
Sebastopol: they found the streets full of ruins, and barricades 
erected in different parts. On the 12th, the rest of the troops told 
off to garrison the place began to enter. Barricades and intrench- 
ments extended almost up to the cathedral and the great square; 
but became less numerous beyond the latter point. On the night 
of the 11th, several small vessels of the allied fleets attempted to 
enter the port by the side of the old Quarantine Fort, and the 
obstacles at the entrance of the port were about to be removed, to 
admit of the entrance of the whole fleet. 

Among the many other arguments used by critics adverse to 
the enterprise, none has been more constantly — than the 
assertion that, if we succeeded in taking the southern side of the 
harbour—that is, the whole of the town of Sebastopol, properly so 
called, and the Karabelnaia suburb—we should still be Fable to be 
shelled out of it by the fire of the enemy from the northern forts, 
and that another siege of equal magnitude, upon a less secure base 
of operations, must be undertaken to complete our victory. Such 
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was the opinion expressed last autumn by no less an authorit 
than Sir Howard Douglas, who maintained that we had attacked 
the town on the wrong side; an opinion which has been persisted 
in with some show of reason by another military critic even since 
the fall of the city. It is quite possible that Sebastopol might 
have been rendered more or less untenable had the Allies gained 
possession of the Star Fort and adjoining works, but the unanswer- 
able difficulty would have remained, that the Allies, separated from 
Sebastopol by an arm of the sea, could not have captured the 
place by assault! The fact that the Russians should not remain 
on the north side to bombard the conquerors of Sebastopol, 
would, however, prove little, because Prince Gortschakof, with 
the steppe in his rear, may only be too anxious to save his army. 
But still it would go to show that the position was not so tenable 
as was supposed. 

It possesses neither the arsenals and munition, nor the resources 
and foram of the town and suburb. It is not even argued by the 
supporters of a first attack —_ the Sivernaia suburb, that if that 
point had been gained the fall of Sebastopol would have ensued as 
a sequence—the place was only to be rendered too hot to be tenable, 
and that at a distance which makes it certain that little or no im- 
pression could have been made upon such strongholds as Forts 
Alexander, Nicholas, St. Paul, and others which lined the harbour 
aspect of Sebastopol and its suburb. The fleet might certainly 
have met with an earlier destruction. But the reduction of Sebas- 
topol will probably have entailed the evacuation of these fortresses, 
and of all the northern suburb and its numerous strongholds, and it 
is a result of such a comprehensive character, that we must now 
decide upon the wisdom of the line of conduct adopted by the 
veteran warrior now no more, who first led up the Allies to the re- 
doubtable intrenchments of that most formidable fortress, which all 
recent events and explorations have shown could scarcely, within 
the range of human probabilities, have been captured by a surprise 
consequent upon the victory at Alma, and is no more likely to have 
succumbed to 2 bombardment from the Sivernaia suburb, and at a 
a of a thousand yards or more, than Sweaborg or Cron- 
stadt. 

The evacuation of Sebastopol, it is now generally supposed, has 
been in reality only the first signal of a general retrograde move- 
ment, and of an ultimate abandonment of the whole of the Crimea; 
and it would appear that almost contemporaneously with that act, 
if not before it, the removal of sick, baggage, and other impedi- 
menta, accompanied by the rear-guard, had begun to take place 
from Baktchi-Sarai and Simpheropol. This movement was the 
more effectually screened from the Allies by the troops stationed 
along the Suiienaie heights under Liprandi assuming, previous 
to the final bombardment, an unusual aspect of activity, and ex- 
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hibiting an attitude of defiance ; probably all the more ostentatious 
as it was merely assumed. Rumours of a combined attack on the 
position of the Allies had been actively circulated before the deci- 
sive events of the 5th to the 8th of September, and every spy and 
deserter who came in gave fresh assurances of the extensive prepa- 
rations made for action. The Allies were thus kept in a very 
harassing state of suspense, and all for nothing, for it is pretty 
manifest that these manifestations, and the reports purposely trans- 
mitted to the lines of the Allies, were only feints to deceive the 
generals as to the real intentions of Prince Gortschakof. It is 
already a matter of uncertainty, from the reports of the concentra- 
tion of troops at Inkerman on the 6th, the masses of Russian troops 
seen on the same day moving from the heights above the Tcher- 
naya, and the columns that were also observed crossing the floating 
bridge that connectec the north and south sides of the harbour pre- 
vious to the final assault, whether any considerable body of troops 
remained previous to the evacuation of Sebastopol in the position 
in the field. It may possibly yet have to be regretted that in con- 
sequence of the practised dissimulation with which Prince Gort- 
schakof carried out his plans, the respectful awe in which the Allies 
on the Tchernaya seem to have held the defences of Mackenzie's 
heights, and the want of efficient spies even among their Tartar 
friends, that the Russians shall have been enabled to carry out their 
retreat with little loss, and to save a large portion of the army that 
survived the battle of the Tchernaya and the assault of the 8th. 
There is, however, strong reason to hope that the allied generals 
would have taken some active measures to intercept or harass the 
retreat of the Russian army. There have been rumours of the 
hurried departure of divisions to Eupatoria and of the possible 
occupation of Perekop. The Russian army, surrounded in the 
steppe, was seen in some imaginative minds laying down its arms 
and suing for mercy. The Muscovite Colossus was truly laid low 
and humbled. In the intensity of the hope it was even surmised that 
if no telegraphic despatches — any such movements came 
to this country, it was because, the allied generals being engaged 
in the conduct of a delicate and secret operation, such as a com- 
bined movement to intercept the Russian armies must necessarily 
be, they would abstain from confiding their intentions to a line of 
telegraphic communication which passes through the Austrian 
capital. The silence of the generals at such a crisis in the cam- 
paign, it was said, was not to be taken as a proof that nothing was 
eing done, but rather that nothing could with prudence be com- 
municated. This wasa pleasing confidence to repose in—it is to be 
hoped not the mere luxury of a vain imagination. 
A retreat across the steppes which extend over the north of the 
Crimea, and more aula the carrying off the sick and wounded 
of a large army, the baggage, and the civil government of the 
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country, is, however, an enterprise of extraordinary difficulty, and 
not to be performed at a few days’ notice. The excessive pressure 
made upon the resources of the country to transport the second 
corps d’armée and the two divisions of grenadiers which were 
detached from the army of Poland previous to the battle of the 
Tchernaya, has to be repaired. Supposing the formidable force 
that remains in the Crimea to fight a second Corunna—it is to be 
hoped with less successful results—its chances of salvation would 
be few indeed; supposing it, on the contrary, to be carrying on a 
well-conducted retreat, which is the almost only possible surmise, 
it will be doing so with all that caution and secrecy which an 
intimate insathulige of the country will permit them to put into 
execution. Not a point, from p awe to Baktchi-Sarai, and 
from Baktchi-Sarai to Simpheropol, that is available for defensive 
purposes but will be occupied by the rear-guard till those in front 
shall have made good their orderly evacuation of the country. 
This will be an operation that must inevitably embrace a consider- 
able lapse of time, and could with difficulty be interfered with by 
the Allies, as the country through which it would be carried on in 
all its earliest — is not adapted to the movements of cavalry, 
and is exceedingly well calculated for being successfully defended 
in parts by a handful of men against an attacking force of great 
numerical superiority. 

The retreat might, however, be converted into a rout by a 
movement in anticipation made by a division or two of the army 
from Alushta on Simpheropol, or from Eupatoria on the flanks of 
the line of retreat. A still more effective way, considering the 
difficulty attendant upon landing troops at Perekop, would be an 
attack to be made in force on Nicholaief, and the occupation of 
Kherson and the passes of the Bug and Dnieper on the one side, 
and of the country extending from Yenitchi to the river Mo- 
loshnia on the other. Between the two there is nothing but 
barren steppes in Southern Russia, just as in the Crimea, and all 
chances of retreat to the whole Russian army would be effectually 
and irretrievably cut off. 

The position of Prince Gortschakof’s army, after the main body 
had effected its retreat across the harbour, was as follows: His ex- 
treme right, consisting of the corps most actively engaged in the 
defence of damned, rested upon the Sivernaia work, or Star 
Fort, and held the strongly-intrenched positions on the north 
shore, where, no doubt, considerable preparation had been made 
for this emergency ; his centre covered the Balbek, and was pro- 
tected in front by the field-works thrown up along the ridge of 
Inkerman ; his left wing consisted of Liprandi’s corps, formerly 
occupying the ground from Mackenzie’s Farm to the heights of 

i Thodor. No attempt was made by the relieving army under 
Liprandi to effect a diversion during the assault of the 8th; on 
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the contrary, there is reason to believe that a considerable portion 
of it was absorbed in the defence of the place. 

The result of the general assault, and the occupation of Sebas- 
topol by the Allies, has entirely changed the strategical position 
of the latter, and has set at liberty nearly the whole of the besieging 
army to unite with the divisions on the Tchernaya to expel the 
enemy from their position in the field. Sebastopol was in our 
hands; and as the defence of the fortress and the harbour was the 
grand object of the Russians, they had nothing left on that spot to 
contend for. Hence the occupation and defence of the Sivernaia 
suburb and forts, although of some importance in a strategical 
point of view, and upheld by some Russo-enthusiasts as “ com- 
manding the position,” becomes in reality, after the fall of Sebas- 
topol Proper and the destruction of the fleet, a barren advantage, 
and under the circumstances of the case, with nothing but a vast 
extent of desert steppe in the rear, a very dangerous position to be 
held by an army exposed to defeat, or to being driven out of its 

ition. 

The Star Fort, not larger than one of the forts that envelop 
Paris in their embrace, the forts on the harbour, and the other 
defences, might shelter for a time a defeated army, but could never 
hold out as Sebastopol Proper did. In losing Sebastopol, the 
Russians not only lost all the advantages of that position and of the 
works of defence that had been raised on so huge a scale, but they 
also lost all the resources supplied by town, shipping, and arsenal, 
and the ordinary resources of shelter. Admitting the position of the 
Russians in the field—once, but probably no longer, extending from 
the Sivernaia to Ai Thodor—to be admirable for defence, how long, 
even unattacked, could the Russians remain in such a position? 
How long could they retain those heights, with the knowledge 
that winter was approaching, that the autumnal rains would soon 
destroy their communications, that their supplies were falling off, 
and that a few weeks more would place them between an im- 
passable tract of steppe and a victorious enemy? 

The example of Gosun Munich, whose army, after the capture 
and destruction of Baktchi-Sarai, was so thinned by sickness, heat, 
want of water, and provisions, that he was glad to return to Russia 
with only a remnant of the troops with which he had advanced to 
meet the enemy, sufficed to show that the evacuation of Sebastopol, 
great and memorable as that event was in itself, was the least of 
the embarrassments and calamities of the Russian army, for it left 
that large body of men exposed to every kind of peril and priva- 
tion, in a peninsula affording them neither the means of subsistence 
nor the possibility of escape. 

It is obvious, under such circumstances, all the ability and 
generalship of the Russian commander will be devoted to saving 


the main body of the forces in the Crimea from destruction. Never 
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was an army in a more critical position. They are confined within 
a peninsula which affords them no other fortified position, no 
sustenance for the troops, and no water beyond a certain line. The 
sea, covered with hostile vessels, surrounds three sides of the 
theatre of war, and the fourth is separated from the Russian base 
of operations by steppes and marshes. The allied armies occupy 
strong positions at Kupatoria and Yeni-Kaleh, which could be re- 
inforced in a few hours by sea, so as to threaten the Russians in 
their flank and rear; and while it is impossible for the enemy to 
hold his ground in the south of the Crimea—for which, indeed, 
there remains no further object—to retreat at this season of the 
year across the country is a formidable undertaking, at the same 
time that the loss of a battle in the open field would be absolute 
destruction. The Russians are in a trap, from which the Isthmus 
of Perekop and the Chongar-road are the only means of escape, 
and the road to these lays across an arid steppe, where their com- 
munications are at every point exposed to be intercepted ! 

All these contingencies have most probably been foreseen by 
Prince Gortschakof, whose plan of campaign has no doubt long 
since been made; and it is in perfect consonance with the ac- 
customed tactics of the Russian army, as well as forced upon them 
by the extreme difficulties and dangers of their position, that they 
should have adopted the course of a general and an immediate, 
but cautiously-conducted, retreat. To hold the Crimea without 
Sebastopol, and after the harbour of Sebastopol itself had been 
transformed by conquest into the base of operations of the invading 
armies, would have been a bootless and unprofitable task, and the 
danger was greatly aggravated by the fact that the whole body of 
the Alles, with unlimited means of naval transport at their com- 
mand, would shortly be at liberty to advance upon any part of the 
peninsula which is accessible from the coast, and even to cut off 
the retreat of the Russians by the Isthmus of Perekop, or the bridge 
and causeway at Chongar. 

Colonel St. Ange, an experienced and able officer, allows a 
month as necessary for the clearing and rearrangement of Sebasto- 
pol and its defences and the destruction of the attacking works, so 
as to put all warlike matériel not wanted safely on board ship, 
and to leave the town defensible with the smallest possible gar- 
rison. 

Sebastopol, it is to be remarked here, was not so entirely 
destroyed as the Russians intended. When traversed by its con- 
querors, it was found to be something more than a heap of blood- 
stained ruins. The establishments and magazines, the cannon, the 
stores of projectiles, and other provisions of war, while they swell 
the value and honour of the prize, prove also that it was not mere 
exhaustion that drove the Russians across the harbour. They 
prove also how long the would-be conqueror of the East had been 
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preparing for the execution of his long-cherished schemes, and how 
correctly he appreciated its difficulties. 

In their work of destruction the enemy respected the docks—the 
magnificent works of Colonel Upton—the establishments in the 
vicinity, the barracks of Fort Nicholas, and the Quarantine Fort. 

The Anglo-French Commission appointed to draw up a return 
of the matériel left by the Russians in Sebastopol, reported that 
there had been found in the town about 4000 cannon, 50,000 
cannon-balls, a few hollow projectiles, a large quantity of grape, 
a great amount of gunpowder (despite the explosions), 500 anchors 
(half of which are excellent), 25,000 kilogrammes or some 
. 50,000lbs. of copper, two steam engines of 30-horse power, and a 

considerable number of masts sawn in two for defensive purposes. 

It is obvious that field operations have long been contemplated 
by the allied governments by the tenacity with which they have 
kept their forces grouped around Sebastopol, the reduction of 
which was the first necessary preliminary to such operations. It is 
also tested by the large cavalry force they have continued to send 
to the Crimea. The British army alone can bring upwards of 
three thousand sabres and lances into the field, and if Sinope has 
been revenged at Sebastopol, these sabres have yet to revenge the 
disaster at Balaklava. The French cavalry is still more numerous, 
and quite as impatient of the inaction to which it has hitherto been 
condemned. 

Two great objects present themselves to the Allies to.be accom- 
plished consequent upon the occupation of Sebastopol—one is, the 
reduction of the northern stronghold; the other, the expulsion of 
the enemy from its position on the heights to the eastward —the 
Torres Vedras of the Crimea, as they have been not inaptly desig- 
nated. In carrying out these objects, which the voluntary 
withdrawal of the Russians can alone render unavoidable, two 
considerations present themselves—one is, the best manner in 
which the end proposed can be accomplished; and the other, how 
that end can be brought about with the least possible sacrifice of 
life. The siege of Sebastopol has been so especially and so 
grievously, and it is much to be feared, so unnecessarily fatal, that in 
future operations the first or strategic considerations must be made 
in main part subsidiary to the other. It is to be hoped that in 
future a lesson will be learnt from Alma, and when a strong 
position is to to be attacked, flank movements, wherever possible, 
will be made to carry it; and a still more important lesson learnt 
from Sebastopol, that when a fortified place is in the case, bom- 
bardment and investment will, wherever possible, be preferred to a 
regular siege by trenches. 

The northern suburb of Sebastopol contains a considerable mass 
of fortifications, among which the chief are the Sivernaia, or 
Star Fort, from which the port, or North Ravine, and the whole 
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of the suburb takes its name; Fort Constantine, mounting 104 
guns in three tiers; the North Ravine Battery, mounting 120 
uns; the Su-Kaya, or ‘river of stones”—so called in derision 
rom its being a dry creek—a double battery of 34 guns; a 
battery at Paniot Creek; others between North Ravine and 
Su-Kaya Balka, and above Cape Constantine ; and a considerable 
extent of batteries and field-works defending the approaches from 
the east. 

The feeling is pretty generally, and probably justly, entertained 
that the Russian army is so disorganised by defeat, fatigue, and 
dearth, that it will not be able to hold the Sivernaia. Let us 
hope that this may be the case. Should it, however, be otherwise, 
the Allies, with Sebastopol Proper and the Karabelnaia in their 
possession, will be soon able to give back with interest any annoy- 
ance they may be exposed to from the forts on the north side. If 
the batteries at Cape Constantine, which come first in order, cannot 
be silenced by the gun-boats or the fleet, overpowering batteries 
may soon be brought to bear upon them from the heights of the 
Quarantine peninsula, above Quarantine Battery, Fort Alexander, 
and Artillery Fort. They, as well as the other batteries con- 
structed at or near Cape Nicholas, can be brought to bear at the 
same time upon the North Ravine, the Su-Kaya, and other adja- 
cent batteries. The latter battery, as well as that of Paniot 
Creek, can be made too hot to be tenable from batteries off Ca 
St. Paul and other parts of the water-front of the Karabelnaia. 
Possibly the fleet may be induced into the harbour before even 
Fort Constantine is reduced, and can join in the bombardment of 
the great field-work called the Star Fort. There is no covering or 
shelter for a large garrison in the Sivernaia, no resources of an 
arsenal or a town as there was in Sebastopol and the Karabelnaia, 
and it is probable that it would not hold out long against an 
efficient bombardment, notwithstanding all that has been prognos- 
ticated of its rendering Sebastopol itself too hot to be senate by 
the Allies. 

Should the suburb, however, hold out,—which is not likely,— 
the Allies would have to take the field against the Russian position 
in the field, previously to investing the recreant fortresses. This 
would not matter much, as it wall be requisite to take some such 
steps at one time or other, unless the Russian army shall, as 
anticipated, evacuate the Crimea without offering further resist- 
ance; but in a strategical point of view the Allies would be in a 
far better position to take the field and outflank the enemy than 
they were previous to the fall of Sebastopol. 
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WOMAN IN TURKEY. 


WE were recently obliged, for our sins we presume, to wade through 
an absurd book called the ‘‘ City of the Crescent,” in which an interesting 
subject was so utterly spoiled by the mode of treatment and the clumsy 
admixture of truth and fiction, that we determined to take the first 
opportunity to try and rectify the erroneous impressions which it might 
produce upon our readers. 

We generally form a very incorrect idea of the condition of woman in 
Turkey. If they do not enjoy the same rights and privileges as their 
more fortunate sisters in Europe, and if their religion allows certain 
inequalities between them and man, which are daily diminishing, still, 
on the other hand, it is not true that they are reduced to the condition 
of servants, or possess no other rights than those granted them by the 
passing caprice of their master. In truth, the part played by the wife in 
Mussulman society does not essentially differ from what it was for several 
centuries in Christian Europe. Without referring to the middle ages, 
when a husband was permitted to beat his wife, and even wound her, 
“ provided that the wound did not go beyond an honest correction,” let 
us only go back for two centuries, to the period when Moliére was 
writing, and remember the exhortations of Arnolphe to Agnes. We shall 
find them not a whit less severe than those prescribed by custom and the 
Koran in Turkey. The wife is bound to implicit obedience and subordi- 
nation: she remains standing in the presence of her husband, serves him 
at table, and salutes him at parting with the titles of Agha, Effendi, or 
Tchelebi. On the other hand, she enjoys a sovereign rule in the harem. 
She has the sole management of the household, brings up the children, 
and exercises a strict surveillance over the servants and slaves. As 
examples of polygamy are extremely rare, either through the legal 
restrictions applied to the exercise of the privilege, or through the changes 
effected in morals, she asserts her authority uncontrolled. Even, in a 
contrary case, her rights remain intact, as the law obliges the man who 
marries several wives to give each a separate apartment, with a ménage 
proportioned to his means and the family of his wife. 

The wife is not obliged to undertake any labours beyond the direction 
of the household. She engages in no wales those employments which 
among ourselves are the exclusive property of women, are in Turkey 
undertaken by the men. Men keep laundries and embroidery shops; men, 
again, make the antaris and feredgis. Sowing and shirt-making are 
generally done by Jews and Armenians, and the harem slaves go and 
fetch the work when finished. Thus, then, the existence of woman in 

Turkey is entirely internal and domestic. Her part within the house is 
considerable. Without, it is a nullity. She only gazes on the external 
world ; or, if she approaches it, it is without mixing in it. Still tradition, 
manners, education, all prepare women betimes for this species of life. 
Betrothed generally when three or four years of age, married at twelve 
or thirteen, they pass from their mother’s harem into that of their 
husband, resigned beforehand to a constraint which custom has rendered 
easy tothem. ‘The marriage is arranged between the parents without 
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the knowledge of the young people. The latter are not even present at 
the ceremony: sometimes the husband appears among the witnesses, but 
the part he plays is quite passive. The parents or guardians stipulate 
in the name and with the consent of the betrothed, and draw up the 
contract in the presence of the Imam and the witnesses. The marriage 
receives no religious consecration. The Imam does not make his ap- 
pearance as priest, but as a civil magistrate. He inscribes in his register 
the statement of the marriage, with the conditions agreed on by the 
various parties: the witnesses affix their seals, which serve instead of 
signature, and the connubial tie is formed by this simple inscription. 

In Turkey, the husband dowers the wife: and, as we have said, must 
supply a separate establishment for each wife. So many wives, so man 
dowries must be furnished, so many suites of apartments, with their be- 
fitting furniture, carriages, servants, slaves, &c. Hence it is not so eas 
as may be supposed for the children of the Prophet to enjoy the latitude of 
the law. Few among them are rich enough to permit themselves the luxury 
of four wives ; and those who could have four, finding that one is quite 
enough, the result is that cases of polygamy are very unfrequent in Turkey. 
The Osmanli, too poor to marry, buys a slave, who serves him at once as 
wife and servant, and in this conforms with the text of the law: “The 
man who is not rich enough to marry honourable and believing women, 
will take slaves who are believers.” If children are born to him, he has 
the power of legitimating them, and this act entails, on his death, the en- 
franchisement of the mother, nor can she be sold or given away in the 
interval. 

There is nothing more simple or barren in incidents than a Turkish 
marriage. This is nearly what takes place: Esmé has reached her 
twelfth summer—she has been betrothed since her fourth year to Bekir, 
who is now eighteen; it is time for them to be united. Bekir does not know 
Esmé, or at least he has quite forgotten her features since the time when 
she came, a child, to visit his mother. Esmé, on her side, has retained a 
still more confused notion of Bekir; for this reason she begs her mother, 
before renewing the contract, to let her see once again his features. The 
mother consents, and one day, when Bekir is visiting his future papa-in- 
law, Esmé looks in from behind a lattice. Bekir also is impatient to 
know the person who is to be his wife. His mother has repeatedly praised 
her beauty; but can he believe her, when her heart is set on this 
marriage? He therefore applies to some skilful and discreet old woman, 
generally a Jewess, whom he requests to make her way by some pretext 
into Esmé’s harem, that she may see her and observe her closely. The 
ambassadress returns the next day or so, and does not fail to draw the 
most enticing portrait of the lady she has seen: a moon of beauty, teeth 
like pearls, eyes resembling two stars, the eyebrows two rainbows. Bekir 
thanks God and the Prophet; then he pours into the hands of the duenna 
a handful of bechliqs, and sends his future wife baskets or vases filled 
with flowers, fruit, and confectionery. 

The offering which we call the corbeille de noces follows immediately 
on the signature of the contract. This corbeille consists chiefly of dresses 
and jewellery, with the addition of a looking-glass, and a pair of em- 
broidered bath clogs. This present is de rigueur. Bekir receives in 
return linen and towels, embroidered in gold, silver, or silk. The mem- 
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bers of the two families also interchange presents. Several days, fre- 
quently weeks, intervene between the signature of the contract and the 
celebration of the marriage. The time is employed by Bekir in the pay- 
ment of the dowry: by the parents of the lady in getting her trousseau 
and wedding apparel in readiness. 

The wedding lasts four days, from Monday morning to sunset on 
Thursday. The first night of the nuptials is fixed for that day, which 
is considered more propitious than the others, because of the conception 
of Mahomed. The wedding festivities in both houses are kept up by 
the men and women separate. They principally consist in banquets, the 
intervals being filled up with coffee, sherbet, confectionery, perfumes, and 
pipes. A grave hilarity presides over these meetings, which are en- 
ivened at times by bands of jugglers and story-tellers. Relations and 
friends are invited to pass alternate days in the two houses, and the long 
and wide sofas which adorn the selamlik and harem serve as beds for 
the guests by night. Each day is distinguished by a different ceremony. 
On Tuesday the lady’s trousseau is carried in great state from her resi- 
dence to that of her husband. On Wednesday evening she is taken to 
the bath, to which ceremony all the poor women in the quarter are in- 
vited. They, on arriving, deposit their ragged clothes in the first room, 
and find on quitting the bath a new dress, with a sum of money pro- 
portioned to the rank and fortune of the husband. In Turkey, charity 
is universal. On the next day, in the afternoon, the lady, accompanied 
by her mother, sisters, and servants, leaves her dwelling for that of her 
husband. The relations of both the families are assembled, the men in 
the selamlik, the women in the harem. ‘The rejoicings, which are kept 
up till nightfall, terminate in a supper. At the hour of the fifth Namaz, 
the husband, after kissing the hand of his father, his uncles, his elder 
brothers, glides mysteriously into the harem, where Esmé is awaiting 
him, seated on a sofa, her head covered with a veil. On seeing her 
husband she rises, and while he is trying to take her hand, she raises his 
and kisses it, in token of submission. Bekir is preparing to raise the 
mysterious veil, but the unlucky old woman is still seated motionless in a 
corner, like a statue in its niche. The old woman is thrust out, after 
some feigned reluctance, and the wife appears for the first time before 
the delighted eyes of her husband. 

But the lady is not always good-looking. An old effendi, very rich 
and very ugly, took unto himself a wife. ‘The day after the marriage, 
the wife asked him to select those of her relations to whom she might 
show herself unveiled. ‘ Show your face to whom you like,” he replied, 
“only hide it from me!” “ Bear with my ugliness,” said the wife. “I 
have not sufficient patience for that.” “Ah!” she replied, “yet you 
ought to have a good stock of that, as you have endured all your life the 
frightful nose I see before me.” 

The life of the women within the harem is monotonous, it must be 
confessed, and the occupation they find will not fill up their leisure hours. 
They do not read: they are poor musicians, and are not fond of needle- 
work. Dressing, bathing, playing at school-girls’ games, such as blind- 
man’s buff, going from one room to the other, receiving visits round the 
tandour, are their most important avocations. The tandour is a species 
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of square table, under which is placed a mangal, and it is then covered 
with one or two large carpets to maintain a gentle and regular heat. It 
is usually in a corner of the sofa: the Turkish women spend three parts 
of the day seated round it, and having the covering raised on their knees. 
These tandours are a very pleasant and useful invention, and the use of 
them has passed from the Turkish houses to the Greeks, Armenians, and 
Europeans residing in Turkey. But the favourite pastime of the Turkish 
ladies is bathing. The custom is obligatory on the Friday of each week: 
but on the other days it forms the staple amusement of the harem. 
Every house above the common rank has one or more bathing-rooms, 
luxuriously decorated. Others go to the public baths, where they have 
their meals brought, and frequently remain there half the day. 

It is quite a mistake to believe that women in Turkey are devoted 
to imprisonment, as they were in ancient society, or even in our middle 
ages. The severity of the harem differs greatly from that of the gyne- 
ceum, or of the feudal castle. The streets of Constantinople are filled 
with women, some on foot, others in carriages, who are either going to 
pay visits, or to the bath, or to the bazaar. But you rarely see a woman 
alone, unless she belongs to the lower classes. When the wife of a 
pacha or effendi goes out for an airing, the whole harem accompanies 
her. The place of rendezvous, which varies according to the season and 
the day of the week, is generally a kiosk, a promontory on the sea-shore, 
or a picturesque spot near one of the villages bordering the two banks of 
the Bosphorus, and forming the suburbs of Constantinople; for instance, 
the European Sweet Waters, Jener Bagtchi, Buyuk-déré, or the Valley 
of the Sultan. On leaving the caique or araba, the servants lay on the 
ground carpets, on which the ladies seat themselves in a circle. If there 
is a great concourse of visitors, a lattice, like those seen on the exterior of 
the windows, is put up before the party, as an increased precaution. The 
harems thus camp in a successive row. Kavasses, appointed to maintain 
good order, walk through the intervening spaces, and keep indiscreet 
persons at a distance. At a few paces off, beneath a plane-tree, a Cah- 
vedji has established his perambulating apparatus, and furnishes the pro- 
menaders with excellent coffee at twenty paras the cup, including a glass 
of water and the necessary chibouque. Sellers of sherbets, the chekerdjis, 
players of instruments, Greek and Armenian dancers, occupy the re- 
mainder of the space, or walk about among the groups. Sometimes 
strolling comedians give representations: these are scenes, or rather im- 
provised dialogues, like the commedie dell arte in Italy. Turkish women 
are very fond of these scenes, which the actors accompany with gestures 
and pantomime, whose broadness is not at all repulsive to the ears and 
eyes accustomed to the coarseness of the Karaguez. When the perform- 
ance is over they return to their favourite amusements: some regard 
themselves in small circular mirrors set in gold or silver; others tinge the 
ends of their nails with henna; others, again, with the amber mouthpiece 
of the long jasmin pipe-stick held lightly between their lips, their heads 
slightly bending on one side, remain motionless, and enjoy the delights 
of the Kéf. 

Such is the usual life of the Turkish and Armenian women; for the 
customs of the two nations present, in this respect, a great degree of 
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analogy. It is the same uniformity, the same regular and monotonous 
succession of toil and pleasure, the same vacuum, and the same ennui, we 
might say, if ennui could afflict beings almost entirely destitute of ideas, 
who have seen nothing, read nothing, compared nothing, whose mind 
never — the narrow circle of sensual appetites and domestic affec- 
tions, and who, once these wants are satisfied, live like the plants, on air, 
light, and sunshine. 

The absence of intellectual life to be remarked among Turkish women, 
the effect of an utterly sensual education, the very constraint in which 
they live, might be supposed to develop among them a propensity for 
gallantry, and give birth to a multitude of intrigues and romantic adven- 
tures. Nothing, however, is more rare, and this is the reason. The 
Turks, in their relation to the harem, display the most scrupulous delicacy. 
Such is the idea of sanctity which they attach even to the word, that 
uttering it is a sacrilege. At the present day, among the old Osmanli, 
it is contrary to the rules of good society to ask any one about the welfare 
of his harem: themselves, in those very rare cases, when they are obliged 
to allude to their wives or daughters, employ smuteghntiel expressions, 
and evince extreme care in the avoidance of the actual word. Thus, 
when a father wishes to announce the birth of a daughter, he will sa 
“a veiled one has been given unto me: a mucafir (guest) has entered 
beneath my roof.” We find among the ancient Greeks traces of this re- 
fined susceptibility as regards women. Among them, even to praise 
women was a species of moral brand. ‘The virtuous woman,” says 
Thucydides, “is one who is never mentioned, either for good or evil.” 
How could an Osmanili hit on the idea of making love to women not be- 
longing to his harem? He even avoids looking at those he meets in the 
street. Melling, architect to the Sultana Khadidgé, sister of Sultan 
Selim, relates that he had free access to the harem of that princess, and 
that he talked with her women unveiled, while the officers of the palace 
who accompanied him only addressed them with downcast eyes or 
averted faces. With the Turks, “ videre est habere,” in the truest sense 
of the word. 

Whether the women think on this subject like their husbands, is quite 
a different thing. Many among them would not be very vexed to be 
spoken of, even if it were in bad terms. Virtuous, in spite of their 
teeth, it is not the fear of the sin that restrains them, but the occasion 
which they want. All conspires, besides, to preserve the honour of 
families: the severity of the law, which punishes with death the adul- 
teress and her accomplice; the urban police, vigilant guardians of mo- 
rality; the very structure of the houses. Thus, there are no windows 
looking on the streets, no Spanish balconies; the windows are few, and 
carefully grated; and the garden where the women walk is not com- 
manded by any neighbouring window. If the walls are too low, planks 
are raised vertically upon them, converting the gardens into veritable 
pounds. Thus, then, the question of the virtue of the women becomes a 
branch of architecture. Nor must we forget the muezzin, who, from the 
summit of the minar, which he ascends four times daily to announce the 
hour of prayer, can see into all the adjoining houses and gardens. There 
is no tuft of trees too dense for his watchful eye. But the muezzin is the 
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avenger, and not the accomplice of immorality. One day one of them 
perceived in an adjoining house the wife of a rich and powerful Agha 
entering secretly a kiosque, in which she had given a rendezvous to a 
young Armenian baker. Incapable of mastering his indignation, he 
denounced the sacrilege of which he was witness by mixing up with the 
formula of the Ezan the anathema against the faithless wife and the 
Ghiaur, her accomplice. All the quarter was up in arms. The neigh- 
bours collected, the women yelled, the dogs barked ; at last the kavasses 
burst into the house, and gave over the two criminals to the justice of 
the Cadi. 

Frequently have we heard stories of the liaisons between Turkish 
women and Europeans; but they are generally fictions. Bayle St. 
John, in his “ Village Life in Egypt,” has made a capital allusion to this, 
which we may be permitted to quote, although it refers to Cairo and 
not to Constantinople :—“ Adventures of every kind are rare in Cairo; 
and as to the intrigues which some imagine themselves to have been 
engaged in, they are, so far as I know, ludicrous deceptions. There are 
a few ‘ladies of quality’ who are always falling in love with Franks, 
supposed to be gullible or rich; and So-and-So, who allowed himself to 
be dressed as a woman, and nearly injured his spine by the exaggerated 
wall: of a true Masriyeh, may be assured that the adventure was known 
beforehand in his hotel, and known all over Cairo the next day. The 
heroine was merely the common-place girl of the too-celebrated Stam- 
boolina. Egyptian women certainly are, according to all accounts, licen- 
tious and prone to intrigue; and many of them have had affairs with 
Franks even during the months of Ramadhan. But if a person’s taste 
lead him to these equivocal adventures, he must qualify himself by a 
very long residence in the country, and not merely don the national 
costume, but learn how to wear it—no easy matter—and, moreover, 
acquire a considerable knowledge of Arabic. As there is nothing, how- 
ever, very interesting to observe in the manners of this class of women, 
with whom it is only possible to have stolen interviews of short duration, 
there is no compensating advantage for the risk.” 

We are bound to add, in conclusion, that we are indebted for the 
greater portion of these details to a very amusing work by Ubicini, called 
“ La Turquie Actuelle,” which has recently appeared in Paris, and gives 
most trustworthy accounts of the Turkish people—a nation which de- 
serves a thorough study, from the possible fact that it will speedily be 
enumerated among the list of the lost peoples of Europe. 
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Tue spirit of intelligent critical inquiry is one of the great cha- 
racteristics of the age. It has directed itself to the existing war with a 
tenacity unknown in former times. The service might visit it with 
reprobation and even punishment, there were both professional and 
unprofessional observers on the spot. Members of Parliament, newspaper 
correspondents, amateurs, murmurers, and informers, helped to swell the 
chorus, to which the public listened with the deepest interest and con- 
cern. Facts would ooze out, and truth has been almost infallibly borne to 
the surface. There may have been many exaggerations and many 
misrepresentations, but the evil has been far more than counterbalanced 
by the good done, more especially in the care tendered to the soldier. 
The most remarkable thing is, however, the manner in which the same 
spirit of free criticism has been directed to the conduct of the war, or to 
the manner in which the great contest has been carried out, and that 
not by mere civilians or military dilettante, but by General Officers, 
some of high repute in their profession. The difference of opinion enter- 
tained by the latter has further so often coincided with what was 
generally accepted by a well-informed press and an intelligent public, as 
to have removed, in a great measure, the halo of scientific mysticism 
which has hitherto been made to envelop military affairs, and which 
certain stiff and starch old generals of leather-collar notoriety—brave in 
their way, but full of obsolete notions as to the incompatibility of free 
discussion and success in military, political, or, we suppose, any other 
matters whatsoever—would still insist upon investing it with. 

At the same time there have been discordancies of opinion, and dis- 
agreements among authorities, as well as among amateur critics, which 
have been as often of an amusing as of a painful character. The dis- 
cussion of these has seldom failed to be advantageous, either by removing 
the subject of difference, or by leading to more careful examination, and 
ultimately to much greater light being thrown upon the subject of 
inquiry. We do not mean here to revert to the delicate topics of defi- 
ciencies of material and transport, or to cases of general or individual 
mismanagement, we shall confine ourselves to a point or two connected 
with the almost equally vexed question of the conduct of the war. 

To take a plain and yet an important instance, a high authority 
laboured hard in a well-known report in the Moniteur to prove that the 
first landing of the allied army at Gallipoli was dictated by the highest 
requirement of strategy. It is now pretty generally admitted that the 
Allies ought to have landed at once at Varna; and that the real object 
in making Gallipoli the place of landing was to keep the intervention as 
long as possible within the limits of an armed demonstration. 

Another instance presents itself in connexion with the battle of Alma. 
Many military critics have asserted that the destruction of the Russian 
army might have been accomplished had the Allies directed their principal 
attack against the right flank of the Russians instead of their centre, and 
thus driving them into the sea. An accomplished and experienced soldier, 
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General George Klapka, has, in a remarkable work recently published,* 
remarked upon this: “ We, for our part, do not agree with this view. 
Such a movement, from the absence of cavalry, could only have been 
executed with extreme difficulty and danger, and its sole effect would 
have been to compel the Russians the sooner to abandon their position on 
the Alma, and to retreat behind the Katcha and the Balbek. The 
driving them into the sea—of which the critics speak—would certainly 
not have ensued; for we must give the Russians credit for common sense 
enough to have discovered their perilous position in time to have saved 
themselves by a hasty retreat. On the other hand, we believe that a 
manceuvre against the Russian left flank, executed with three divisions 
instead of one, under Bosquet, and supported by a simultaneous assault 
along the whole line, would have cut off the Russians from Sebastopol, 
and compelled them to fall back upon Baktchi-Sarai. Had the Allies at 
this juncture followed up their success without delay, and pursued Men- 
schikoff, he would have had no chance left but to continue his retreat 
upon Simpheropol, and in the event of his being cut off from that town 
as well, a thing by no means impossible, to throw himself into the 
mountains. Part of the allied troops might then have been employed 
in observing the Russians, while the rest would have proceeded to the 
assault of the fortress.” 

Thus we find that military authorities differ in opinion as much as 
ordinary critics. The common sense and intelligence of the public does 
justice ultimately to all parties concerned. Now, in the case of General 
Klapka’s criticism, it is, in the face of it, more plausible than that sug- 
gested by those whom he undertakes to refute, but it presents this dis- 
advantage over the line of conduct actually pursued, that it does not 
take sufficiently into consideration the position the Allies would have 
been placed in on the heights of the Balbek, with a formidable fortress in 
front, a daily-augmenting army in the rear, and no basis of support like 
Balaklava and Kamiesch. Klapka himself admits the danger of the 
position of the Allies. The Russian reinforcements from Odessa were 
rapidly moving down by way of Perekop: “ Thus, if they persisted in 
their plan of operations against the northern fortifications, they ran the 
risk of losing their land communication with Eupatoria, and of being 
taken in the rear by a relieving army, while vainly sacrificing time and 
forces upon those works.” Hence the so-called memorable flank move- 
ment remains justified amid various criticism. The success of an im- 
mediate assault on the south side may possibly remain for a long time a 
matter of discussion, but everything, since the fall of Sebastopol, tends to 
show that such was quite out of the range of ordinary possibilities. The 
amount of material collected at Sebastopol, the vast defences, and the 
inexhaustible resources of the garrison, however small or however 
imaginarily panic-stricken it may have been, attest that Sebastopol was 


repared for all contingencies, and would have been very unlikely to fall 
fore a mere coup de main. 


* The War in the East, from the Year 1853 till July, 1855: an Historico- 
Critical Sketch of the Campaigns on the Danube, in Asia, and in the Crimea. 


With a Glance at the probable Contingencies of the next Campaign. By General 
George Klapka. Chapman and Hall. 
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Klapka argues further, that had not Bosquet made his appearance 
just at the right moment upon the heights on the left flank of the 
Teadae-~liialh he did rather on his own account than in consequence 
of his dispositions—the latter would most likely have remained masters 
of the battle-field: a view of the subject which is by no means sup- 
ported by the actual facts of the case. 

«The two commanders,” he adds, “may justly be reproached with 
having advanced without the necessary knowledge of the country and the 
indispensable reconnoissances, which would have made up for the want of 
the former. Lord Raglan was quite right—though St. Arnaud took it in 
bad part—to await the first success of the French ere he commenced an 
attack with his own troops; for, to ensure victory, it was requisite first 
to shake the Russian left wing, and dislodge them from the road to 
Sebastopol ;-then was the time for the English to fall upon the Russian 
right wing.” This admission, General Klapka does not perceive, renders 
his first criticism null and void; for if Lord Raglan was awaiting the 
first success of the French, Bosquet did not ascend the heights on the 
left flank of the Russians as a consequence of his own dispositions, but as 
that of a prearranged plan, and the circumstances which would have left 
the Russians masters of the field never existed. If, to ensure victory, it 
was also necessary to dislodge the Russians from the road to Sebastopol 
—one of the great points of the Hungarian general's other criticism upon 
the advantages of a manceuvre on the left flank—were anticipated if not 
in sufficient strength, in as much force as the Allies could afford, and 
keep sufficient troops in hand to carry the front of the enemy’s formid- 
able position. » 

A third instance presents itself in connexion with the discussions upon 
the forward movement of the Russians across the Tchernaya on the 25th 
of October, and the unfortunate cavalry charge that ensued. The 
anonymous General Officer, author of two well-known Memoirs on the 
“ Conduct of the War,” says in his first pamphlet: “ The Allies, after 
the unfortunate attack of the English, ought at once to have taken the 
offensive, driven the Russians from their position, and thrown them across 
the Tchernaya.” General Klapka holds a contrary opinion. “ Our 
belief is,” says the general—and the hard-fought victory of Inkerman 
bears witness to it—‘that a precipitate attack upon the strong position, 
captured by the Russians on the 25th of October, would most likely have 
led to a wanton sacrifice of the troops, and rendered the Allies incapable 
of repulsing the grand attack of their enemy ten days later.” 

The anonymous General Officer, in his second Memoir, insists most 
upon General Pelissier having been left with a sufficient force to keep 
Sebastopol in check, while the Emperor Napoleon III. should have placed 
himself at the head of 180,000 Allies, and advanced from Eupatoria into 
the interior. The objections to such a plan were insuperable, for the 
Allies have always hitherto been threatened by a formidable Russian 
force in the field on the right of their position, and it would never have 
done to have left a small force in the Khersonesus at its mercy ; secondly, 
the position of the Russians in the field, upon the heights of the Tcher- 
naya, Balbek, and Alma, was very strong, and would not have been 
easily carried ; and, lastly, the Allies had determined upon the conquest 
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of Sebastopol before taking the field, and there was, therefore, no help 
for it. 

We have ourselves constantly and consistently advocated taking the 
field, not however so much with a view to operations on a large scale as 
to a thorough investment of Sebastopol. Since the fall of that fortress a 
writer in the Times has said: ‘ The courage, the perseverance, and the in- 
creased labours of the allied armies have already disposed of the argu- 
ments of those who contended that Sebastopol was impregnable until it 
should be invested.’”” But there were many—ourselves among the 
number—who argued this advantage of investment over a long continued 
siege and constant sanguinary sorties and assaults, not because Sebastopol 
would not ultimately fall under such—so rash an opinion was never ad- 
vanced—but because it would have been the means of saving a vast 
amount of life, and must ultimately have brought about the same end with 
infinite less sacrifice of men and material. 

General Klapka himself affords an example of the difficulty which even 
an intelligent and scientific officer experiences in anticipating the results 
of military operations. “The worst,” he wrote but the other day, “is 
yet to come. Everything betokens a most determined defence on the 
part of the Russians. According to their prisoners, the larger works of 
Sebastopol have as yet scarcely suffered, and the Allies themselves may 
see from their camps thousands of Russians actively employed in 
strengthening their defences, and constructing new ones behind them. 
Moreover, the command of the attacked fronts is entrusted to the most 
expert and resolute officers, who will doubtless strain every nerve to dis- 
pute the advance inch by inch. Yet do we not deny that the Allies may 
not Sbtain a partial success, for example, against the bastions and nume- 
rous batteries crowning the hills in front of Karabelnaia. If they can 
secure a firm footing upon one of those commanding points, the fate of 
Sebastopol would soon be decided ; for the arsenal and the barracks could 
not offer any serious resistance, and the besieged would be compelled to 
retire into Fort Paul, at the entrance of the military harbour. But then 
the sole advantage gained would be an insight into one part of the port ; 
the Allies would still have to clear a way into the city proper, and mean- 
while the Russian vessels could always find sufficient shelter agaiust their 
projectiles in some corner or other of the great bay.” 

How different has the result been to what is here prognosticated! 
The whole of Sebastopol Proper, as well as the Karabelnaia, with its 
admiralty, ordnance store-houses, its arsenals, barracks, and docks, 
Quarantine Fort, Alexander Fort, Artillery Fort and harbour with 
its arsenal, Fort Nicholas and Fort Paul, all alike abandoned, and 
the shipping destroyed as a consequence of the capture of the Ma- 
lakhof! Our own anticipations, as recorded last month, were more 
felicitous. ‘That fortress,” we said, speaking of Malakhof, ‘ commands 
all the lower part of Sebastopol, as also the passage of the Bay of 
Inkerman, by which the town obtains its supplies from the north side. 
Once in the hands of the French, they would be enabled to sweep the 
bay, burn the Russian fleet, bombard the lower town, and almost imme- 
diately after instal themselves in the latter, for it could then be no longer 
held by the Russians. From Fort Malakhof they could bombard Fort 
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Nicholas, and also silence Fort Constantine, destroy the stockade, and 
open the port to the fleet. The Russians know this as well as the 
French do, and hence the terrible energy which is displayed on both 
sides in forming approaches and in partial combats, which are renewed 
almost every night.” This was said in the face of the rumours at that 
time prevalent of strong works within the Malakhof, that would render 
that stronghold untenable by the Allies. 

The fact is, that military critics of the stamp of General Klapka and 
of the anonymous General Officer, are so carried away by their political 
bias, as almost unwillingly to allow their better judgment to be tram- 
melled. They can never forgive the Allies having transported the theatre 
of war from the Danube to the Crimea. Their shibboleth is the resusci- 
tation of the Oppressed Nationalities—the liberation of Poland, Hungary, 
and Italy—and the formation of a Danubian Confederation. Had the 
Allies have prosecuted the war on the Danube, a much-to-be-deplored 
collision of political and military interests would most probably have 
arisen between the Allies and Austria, and the purposes of the “liberators” 
would have been served. They purposely omit, in their anxiety to bring 
about this much-wished-for result, to notice that the Allies would have 
had even greater difficulties to contend against, in the form of climate, 
want, exposure, marshy lands, rivers, fortresses, and armed opposition, 
than even in the Crimea, They were not numerically strong enough to 
invade Russia, nor would such an invasion be at any time aught but an 
act of folly; and yet, without such an invasion, where could they have 
struck Russia such a blow as they have inflicted upon her by the capture 
of Sebastopol ? 

Should Russia doggedly hold out, after the fall of the Crimea, the 
destruction of her fleet, the blows she may still have to receive on the 
Danube, at Akerman, Odessa, Nicholaief, and Kherson, in the Sea of 
Azof and the Baltic, and should Austria, who has intentionally or unin- 
tentionally abetted the Russians in the defence of Sebastopol by setting 
her army free from the Pruth and Upper Dnieper, pertinaciously hold 
the temporarily occupied territories without the concurrence of the Allies, 
it is impossible not to foresee, however conservative we may be in prin- 
ciple, and however anxious we may be to bring about a satisfactory con- 
clusion to a disastrous war, that a war of nationalities may still spring 
up from the dubious policy and underhand hostility of the German 
potentates. Prussia will probably never declare against the Allies, for, 
if she did, the German people would step into the places of their princes; 
but it is different with Austria, and if that power was asked to evacuate 
the Principalities, or to declare for or against, she would very probably 
evade a direct reply as long as possible, ultimately, perchance, only to 
throw herself into the arms of Russia. The difficulties that present 
themselves to her allying herself in war with the Allies, arise from the 
necessity that would ensue of changing the whole of her political system 
of 1849, of renouncing all attempts at centralisation, and re-establishing 
the former federal form of government; in fact, she would have to pursue 
a liberal and straightforward policy to avoid exposing herself to an attack 
from her own subjects at the moment of engaging in a war with Russia. 
Under such circumstances, new political combinations would arise, and, 
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very probably, the greater part of Europe would become involved in the 
deplorable calamities of war. But matters have luckily not yet arrived at 
so deplorable a crisis. The success of the Allies at Sebastopol may go a 
great way towards enlightening Austria as to her true policy. She 
knows as well as those who are perpetually edging the Western Powers on 
to commit themselves in a war of nationalities, what explosive materials 
exist within her own states, and it is to be hoped she will be wise enough 
to avert in time a catastrophe, the very thought of which makes huma- 
nity shudder. In their political excitement in a cause certainly deserving 
the sympathies of all just men, writers of the class such as we have now 
to do with even consider the capture of Sebastopol as a barren and un- 
productive victory ! 

“* Supposing,” writes General Klapka, “ however, that the Allies 
should in the end, and, at the cost of one half their army, obtain posses- 
sion of the south side of Sebastopol, what then ? A moment’s considera- 
tion of this vital question will not be out of place here. The Allies, 
when once masters of the town, have two alternatives; either to content 
themselves with what they have done, and order a re-embarkation of 
their troops, or to decide upon a continuation of operations. In the first 
case, the success of the enterprise would only be partial, for if the vessels 
were sunk, the dockyards, arsenals, forts, the whole city, everything 
destroyed on the south side, the northern fortifications would still stand 
unconquered, and from their commanding heights look disdainfully upon 
the departing squadron: in the latter case, the first thing naturally 
suggested to us is, whether it would not be more reasonable for the 
Allies to desist from expending the flower of their armies in the Crimea, 
and to select another sphere of action, where gain and loss might be 
balanced more proportionately, and the object of the war, as well as its 
ultimate issue, be really brought within their grasp ?” 

Needless to say, in answer to such strong political bias influencing 
military criticism, to the extent of asking the Allies to forego all their 
hard-earned successes inwrder to recommence the war in a new sphere 
for the sake of the “‘ Oppressed Nationalities,” with what feelings would 
England and France hear of the Allies disembarking after the reduction 
of Sebastopol, while the Russians looked on disdainfully from their com- 
manding heights? Luckily there has been far more perseverance and 
resolution manifested by the Allies in the siege of Sebastopol than was 
ever anticipated by Russians, Austrians, and Prussians, or even by the 
‘* Oppressed Nationalities” themselves; and the Allies will yet show them 
all how they can turn their successes to account, and achieve the great 


objects they have in view, without the aid of any other parties. 
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LYCANTHROPY IN LONDON; OR, THE WEHR-WOLF 
OF WILTON-CRESCENT. 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


I. 


Mopern honeymoons—as I lately had occasion to observe—are of very 
short duration. In repeating the remark, however, I do not mean to 
impugn the faith or affection of either man or woman, but simply to 
state a fact with reference to the time which is now generally devoted 
to the “ month”—as it is called—of sweetness, and which rarely exceeds a 
week or ten days—nay, is often very much less. 

Of this class, at all events, was the honeymoon of Mr. and Mrs. 
Beaufort Fitz-Poodle, who were married about the end of last October, 
and did not set out on a continental tour or migrate farther than Reigate, 
where they only remained three days, and then returned to town to take 
possession of their new house in Wilton-crescent. 

The locality of their future residence had been the subject of much 
amicable discussion between Mr. and Mrs. Beaufort Fitz-Poodle, while they 
were lovers only. The lady liked this quarter because it was fashionable, 
because she had friends there, and because, if she had any leaning from 
the Established Church (which she denied as strenuously as if she wore a 
mitre), it was rather in favour of the sect known as “ The Decorative 
Christians.” The gentleman also acknowledged his predilection for 
Belgravia “on account,” he said—and his words were remembered—“ of 
its being almost in the country, while it was, in point of fact, in the very 
middle of town.” When so much unanimity existed, all that remained 
was to find a suitable house, and this anybody may have in London at 
the very shortest notice, provided there be no objection to pay for the 
accommodation. Now Mr. Beaufort Fitz-Poodle had plenty of money, and 
—singularly enough—was liberal in the use of it, so the question of rent, 
with all its concomitants, was soon disposed of, and Wilton-crescent 
rejoiced in another important addition to its respectability. 

There are some people who take the greatest delight in furnishing 
their houses themselves, and leave nothing but the supply to the up- 
holsterers. Mrs. Fitz-Poodle was a lady whose tendencies inclined that 
way—I have said something to this effect already—and it was in a great 
degree owing to her desire to indulge her taste for decoration that the 
wedding tour was so greatly abbreviated. Had Mr. Fitz-Poodle’s wishes 
been alone consulted, I believe he would have postponed their return 
until the leaves were quite off the trees, for—as he made no scruple of 
saying—he was passionately fond of the country ; but, whatever were his 
own inclinations, like a good husband—as I think he was, notwith- 
standing what others have said—he sacrificed them to his wife’s fantasy, 
and abandoned the downs of Reigate for the level of Belgravia, appa- 
rently, without a sigh. 

Mrs. Fitz-Poodle was speedily in her element, amid damask cur- 
tains, Aubusson carpets, tapestried portiéres, carved chairs (including 


a Prie-Dieu of exquisite workmanship, for her boudoir), buhl cabinets, 
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marqueterie tables, encaustic tiles, India mattings, and all the requisite 

araphernalia for the ornamentation and convenience of her ménage, 
Being thus engaged, the dulness of November was unheeded, her only 
regret arising from the difficulty of obtaining more than two hours of 
positive daylight in each of the twenty-four for the proper selection of 
patterns. Neither were the long evenings a bore, though nobody was in 
town, for what she bought during the day supplied her with plenty of 
occupation in examining and arranging at night. 

With Mr. Fitz-Poodle the case was not exactly the same. He was 
pleased, as most men are, to see his house well furnished, but he had 
no great genius for domestic embellishment, neither did he revel—as it 
were—in Panklibanons and Pantechnicons, as if the only real good in life 
was household furniture. Still, in compliance with his wife’s wishes, he 
accompanied her, for a whole fortnight at least, in her daily drives about 
town in search of objects of luxury and virtd, but at the expiration of 
that time he began to tire of this kind of chasse, and would willingly 
have exchanged it for more legitimate ‘sport at the cover’s side. But it 
was too soon to announce that desire: he must give up his hunting 
and shooting this year—that he knew—but before the next season 
came round—thus he mused, after dinner, while Mrs. Fitz-Poodle was 
testing by a bright light the comparative brilliancy of striped satins and 
figured silks—he would have a snug box ina nee sporting country, and 
take a little of what he called pleasure at that time of the year. The 
partner of his bosom would also, he thought, have had enough of her 
present occupation long before then, so with this prospect in view he sub- 
mitted to the existing privation. As he did not, however, intend to pass 
the whole of the interval in upholstery warehouses and china-shops, he 
cast about for some plausible device to release him from a constant 
attendance which—I must confess the truth—in spite of his wife’s great 
personal attractions, began to be a little irksome. 

Having alluded to the beauty of Mrs. Fitz-Poodle, I may as well 
pause in my story for a moment to describe it. In the gallery of the 
Luxembourg in Paris, there is, or was a few years ago, a small picture of 
Sainte Geneviéve, seated on a mound in a flowery meadow, with her 
distaff in her hand, guarding a flock of sheep. She is represented as 
exquisitely fair, with eyes of that clear but decided blue which you see 
on the corolla of the Myosotis, and with long-flowing hair, between flaxen 
and brown, on which a ray of sunshine seems to linger. Her features 
are small and faultless in expression—that is to say, if placidity be what 
you like best in the female countenance ; and supposing the features to 
be the index of the mind, it is as well to marry a woman with that ex- 
pression. You may be beaten off your guard more suddenly, be more 
madly enthralled—if you choose to suppose so—by a dark-haired bru- 
nette with damask cheek and flashing eyes, but the probability is that, 
at the end of three months, you will not be quite so much your own 
master as if you had wedded a blonde. Isay “the probability,” because, 
after all, calculations based on physiognomy alone are not absolute cer- 
tainties, and I have known two or three fair ones who had wills of their 
own, and did not refrain from exercising them. To return, however, 


_ to the Sainte Geneviéve of the Luxembourg. She was as like Mrs. 


Fitz-Poodle as one lily resembles another, with this advantage in favour 
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of the mortal, that she was not ideal. On the other hand, to avoid the 
charge of exaggeration, I will say that the canonised wife of Clovis had, in 
a moral point of view, a slight advantage over Mrs. Beaufort Fitz-Poodle, 
who, though very near it, was not quite a saint. I presume it was on 
account of the likeness he fancied he saw between the two, that when 
Mr. Beaufort Fitz-Poodle was in Paris last spring, being already engaged, 
he had a copy made of the Luxembourg picture which he afterwards gave 
to his bride, who, the first thing she did when she went to Wilton-cres- 
cent, hung it up in her boudoir. 

It is of little consequence, provided a man be not depressingly hideous, 
whether he is handsome or plain; some of the cleverest fellows of the 
present day are about the ugliest, and I need not go further than the House 
of Commons—than the Treasury bench, in particular—to prove what I 
say ; although if I were in want of something more than mere cleverness it 
is certainly not there I should go to seek for it. Male beauty then, being 
quite a secondary consideration in comparison with mental charms, it is 
only because I want a companion-portrait to that of Mrs. Beaufort 
Fitz-Poodle that I trace the lineaments of her spouse. Indeed, if I had 
been confined to those whom the world calls “ good-looking,” this second 
sketch would not have been attempted, for he had no claim to the 
distinction. It is very possible, even under these circumstances, that I 
might have fitted him also with a Dromio in the shape of a saint, but 
perhaps the selection would have been invidious. I shall, therefore, 
simply say that he was a tall, spare, long-limbed, wiry kind of man, with 
hard, angular features, a sharp nose, what is called ‘“ a mouth full of teeth,” 
small searching eyes obliquely set in his head, harsh, sandy eyebrows, 
strong iron-grey hair which no persuasion (or tongs) could induce to curl, 
and that the only personal foppery in which he indulged was the cultiva- 
tion of a considerable quantity of yellowish beard and whiskers, which 
met under his chin. I can scarcely think it was vanity—though it might 
have been—which made him sit to Mayall for a daguerreotype, but he 
paid that excellent artist a visit a few days before his marriage, and we 
need not say that the resemblance was second nature. It is probable 
that, had it been less like and rather more flattering, Mrs. Fitz-Poodle 
would have been better pleased with the portrait. However, she accepted 
the present very philosophically, and seldom opened the case to look at 
va “ Tt was of no use doing so,”’ she said, “‘ when the other was always 

re.” 

Always! If it had been so! However, I will not anticipate. 

I have adverted already to the period of the year when the furnishing 
excitement of Mrs. Fitz-Poodle was in full flow, and the delight of her 
husband in being compelled to witness it rather on the ebb. Dreams, 
although we disbelieve in them as portents—we wise ones—have still 
some influence over our waking thoughts. If the vision of the night has 
been cheerful, serenity sits on our brow next day; if gloomy, we are not, 
perhaps, such very pleasant companions as usual. If conscience depends 
upon digestion, as many imagine, dreams may have something to do with 
temper. The complex machine called Manis not so well put together as 
to be always in perfect order. I will, therefore, ascribe to a dream,—in 
which looking-glasses, chairs and tables, sofa-pillows, footstools, door- 
mats, window-blinds, wardrobes, washing-stands, and upholsterers’ men 
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played very conspicuous, but very confused and contradictory parts be- 
neath the pia mater of Mr. Fitz-Poodle one night,—the sense of un- 
willingness which he felt on the following morning—it was, to the best 
of my belief, on the 20th of November—to accompany his wife to Messrs, 
Jehoshaphat Brothers in Bond-street, to choose a small gold-and-white 
cabinet, there being some there, “ such loves of things,” just arrived from 
Paris. There might have been some other reason—it is so ungracious to 
expose all a person’s motives—but, at any rate, I shall imagine it was a 
dream that made him say, when the prototype of Sainte Genevieve had 
just finished her description of the cabinets, which she had only just had 
a glimpse of, “I am very much afraid, my love, that I can’t go with you 
to-day.” 

nis Not go with me, Beaufort !” exclaimed the Belgravian Saint. “Why, 
what have you got to do ?” 

“To do ?” asked Beaufort, using iteration in his turn, in the absence 
of a more direct reply, which was not quite ready. 

“Yes. What prevents you from going?” 

“ Why, the fact is,"—this was said with hesitation, the dream, I dare 
say, still bothering him—“ the fact is, I have another engagement.” 

*‘ You did not mention it last night when I first spoke to you about 
the cabinet.” 

“TI did not recollect it then; but happening to see the day of the 
month, over the chimney-piece there, I was reminded that this was the 
first meeting of our council for the season, when there is always a good 
deal to do.” 

* Council? what council ?” 

“ The council of my society.” 

‘JT did not know you belonged to any society. I thought those things 
were always given up when gentlemen married !” 

“‘ Not the scientific ones, Eliza,” said Beaufort, smiling. “The Bota- 
nical, for instance, is quite a ladies’ society ; so is mine.” 

which is yours ?” 

“Oh, the Zoological.” Here he became more animated. “TI shall 
take a double subscription this year, for we expect a good many rare 
animals, and you can oblige more friends on the Sunday afternoon. The 
meeting to-day will be interesting—the first of the season always is—we 
generally get letters from our agents at a distance respecting fresh pur- 
chases. We expect a Mydaus meliceps, that is, a Java polecat ; by-the- 
by, it is one of the most vulgar-looking animals in existence; then we 
are to havea Galago Moholi, one of the Lemuride, from the Limpopo 
river in South Africa;—a Wombat from Port Jackson ;—and a Dumba, 
or four-horned sheep, from Nepaul, which I am exceedingly anxious to 
see.’ 

“Tt does not appear to me,” observed the saintly Genevidve’s likeness, 
with something in her tone not quite so heavenly as the expression of 
her celestial eyes—when tranquil —“ it does not appear to me, Beaufort, 
that your expectations are raised particularly high. Vulgar-looking 
polecats and bats and sheep seem to me not so very attractive.” 

“Tcan assure you, Eliza, you are mistaken. That polecat now is a 


perfect desideratum. The Wombat—it is not a bat, my love, nothing of 


the sort, but a Marsupian, its scientific name is Phascolomys—well, the 
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Wombat is a very desirable animal—we have not had one these twenty 
years. And as for the Dumba, if we get that, we shall be very for- 
tunate. Every breed of sheep is a subject of interest, not only to the 
man of science, but to the agriculturist, the manufacturer, and the 
general consumer. We can’t introduce varieties enough. I am ama- 
zingly fond of all kinds of sheep, and whenever we live in the country I 
shall certainly kill my own mutton.” 

“Very well, Beaufort. I had no idea of disparaging your collection, 
only the things you named seemed common enough to me. But then I 
am not aé all scientific—and, indeed, until now, I didn’t know that you 
were.” 

“ Neither am I, Eliza. I just know a little. Enough to interest me 
in the subject. Nothing more.” 

“T like beautiful animals,” said the lady, ‘though, perhaps, I can’t 
call them all by their right names r 

“‘ By-the-by,” interrupted her husband, desirous of giving a turn to 
the conversation, “I have had a note from Wimbush about a pair of 
carriage-horses ; he tells me that ¢hey are just what I think you will like : 
magnificent steppers, just the same colour, height, and action, a perfect 
match. I must look in there, too. If they answer the description he 
gives, I shall not stand out about the price.” 

It was Mrs. Fitz-Poodle’s turn now to smile, and she did so very 
sweetly, looking more like Sainte Geneviéve than ever : the ‘“ magnificent 
steppers” had reconciled her to the solitary drive. But, before she went 
out, she wrote a letter to her cousin, Adela Cunninghame, whom she 
shortly expected from Devonshire, on a visit ; and, as that young lady 
was in her perfect confidence, she mentioned—incidentally—that Mr. 
Fitz-Poodle was gone to attend a meeting of the Zoological Council, and 
that she was, “for the first time since her wedding-day—a/lone !” 


Il. 


In marriage, as in miracles, ce n’est que le premier pas qui coiite. 
Having once broken the ice about engagements that must be kept, Mr. 
Fitz-Poodle found no difficulty in discovering what they were, or, at all 
events, in announcing their existence. Not that he was in the slightest 
degree tired of the constant society of his beautiful wife, but, he argued, 
when she is so entirely absorbed in things that I don’t care about, it can’t 
make much difference to her whether I am always at her side or not. 
The Zoological Society had proved so very good a card that he made it 
his regular cheval de bataille ; when once they began it seemed as if 
the meetings in Hanover-square were continually taking place, and if 
Mr. Fitz-Poodle attended all he named, and worked on the council as 
assiduously as he said he did, it must clearly have been only want of capa- 
city that prevented him from rivalling the scientific fame of Professor 
Owen. You must observe, that I am far from saying he did noé attend ; 
only I agree with his wife in thinking that it was—to say the least of it 
—rather extraordinary he should suddenly manifest so strong an in- 
clination for a pursuit of which he had never even spoken before they 
were married. 


If the lady brooded over this thought rather oftener than wisdom 
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would have counselled—for her husband did not make her a propitiatory 
cadeau every time he kept an “engagement”—it is possible its more 
frequent recurrence to her mind was owing to the intimacy of her cor- 
respondence with Adela Cunninghame, who, in the true spirit of feminine 
friendship, threw out a number of suggestive ideas which did not much 
improve the original aspect of the question. 

As we shall presently make the acquaintance of that charming 
“jeune personne,” it may not be amiss to say something about her 
beforehand. 

Adela Cunninghame and Eliza Coryton had been brought up in De- 
vonshire together, at the house of Adela’s mother, the parents of Eliza 
having died while she was still an infant, leaving her a very sufficient 
fortune. Like Hermia and Helena, they had “ grown together,” and if 
their occupations were not precisely the same as those of the Athenian 
maidens, if the Devonshire damsels did not “sit on one cushion,” creating 
“ both one flower, both on one sampler,” it was merely because samplers 
have become obsolete, and modern young ladies occupy themselves in a 
different way. In other respects the parallel held better, their studies 
and amusements being for the most part alike. In one thing, however, 
they differed. Adela was fonder of reading than her cousin, and the 
books she preferred were those which most excited her imagination. She 
eagerly devoured every work that fell in her way of which the theme 
was supernatural, and a large library, in which there were many rare and 
curious volumes (the late Mr. Cunninghame, her father, having been an 
unsparing collector), afforded her, when she could steal there unknown to 
her mother, who was a very matter-of-fact sort of person, a great deal 
of delightful, because prohibited, entertainment. To a certain extent, 
Eliza shared in Adela’s discoveries. The more energetic and passionate 
nature of Adela gave her considerable influence over the yielding cha- 
racter of Eliza, who, without equal courage to speculate as wildly, was 
equally prone to superstition, and the consequence was, that when Adela 
abandoned her mind to any new or singular idea, she impressed it sooner 
or later on that of her cousin. For instance, in the matter of religious 
worship, it was Adela who first inspired Eliza with admiration for the 
candlesticks and credence-tables of the Decorative Christians, and had the 
former changed her religion entirely, instead of stopping half-way, there 
is no doubt that the latter would have followed her example. If Adela 
me resolved on being a nun, the same day would have seen Eliza take 
the veil. 

Circumstances, however, separated the cousins at rather a critical 
moment, family affairs obliging Miss Coryton to take up her residence 
for a time with a paternal uncle in London, and it was during the period 
of their arrangement that Mr. Beaufort Fitz-Poodle—(he had taken the 
latter name for an estate, as you or I would do to-morrow)—fell in love 
with her, and she put on a Brussels lace veil instead of a conventual one. 
An illness had prevented Adela from being present at her cousin’s mar- 
riage, but she was recovering fast at the time I first alluded to her, and 
about the middle of December was able to come to town, “ her own room” 
—as Eliza wrote to say—being quite ready to receive her. 

The meeting between the cousins was most affectionate, for they had 
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been separated more than a twelvemonth, and though letters had passed 
between them at least twice a week, there were still thousands of those 
things to say that are never put down on paper. As it so happened 
that Mr. Fitz-Poodle was absent from home when Miss Cunninghame 
arrived in Wilton-crescent, the interval until it was time to dress for 
dinner was fully occupied in the discussion of confidential matters. 
Eliza’s marriage was, of course, the principal theme for Adela’s question- 
ing: when she first saw him, whether he fell in love at first sight, how it 
came to altogether, what he really was like, whether she thought 
she should be perfectly happy, and so forth, repetitions all of them, and 
all previously answered; but asked and replied to now with all the effect 
of novelty. Les affaires de ménage came next on the ¢apis, and Mrs. 
Fitz-Poodle promised herself much pleasure in showing her cousin all the 
domestic arrangements she had made, not that they were by any means 
complete, “ for,” observed Eliza, “ you have no idea, until you begin, what 
an immense deal of time it takes to fit up a house properly; and you 
know, Adela, I have it all to do myself, for Beaufort, as I think I told 
you, does not go with me now to the different shops and places so regu- 
larly as he did at first.” 

‘*T remember perfectly well, Eliza,” replied Miss Cunninghame; “ he 
attends scientific meetings and things of that sort. However, men’s tastes 
are sometimes very different from ours; they have occupations, too, which 
we take no interest in; so, before I pronounce any opinion on this subject, 
I shall judge from my own observation. I have been studying Lavater a 
great deal more than ever, and I don’t think I can be deceived now by 
any one’s physiognomy.” 

This little grievance apart, Eliza confessed that she had nothing 
in the world to complain of; on the contrary, Beaufort did everything 
he could to make her happy: he was very generous, refused her nothing 
she expressed a wish for, and was always contriving some agreeable 
surprise. ‘It was only yesterday morning,” she said, “that I was 
admiring a beautiful little Dresden china clock, which I thought Mrs. 
Jehoshaphat asked too much money for—though I meant to have had it, 
and went in the course of the day to tell her so, but when I got there it 
was gone—a gentleman, she said, had come in, paid the price she put 
upon it, and taken it away in a common cab ; well, I was a good deal 
disappointed and could almost have cried, it was such a darling little dear, 
and, what do you think, when I came home, the first thing I saw on my 
dressing-table was the identical clock. Beaufort had never uttered a 
syllable about what he meant to do, but went at once and bought it.” 

“ That,” observed Adela, “is, I admit, a very fine trait of character ; 
but, after all, it may be only the result of a particular idiosyncrasy.” 

“Ah, but I can tell you of something that proves he is not always 
following his own inclination, but acting contrary to it. It is a curious 
fact that Beaufort does not appear to be fond of dogs, although he is, I 
believe, a great sportsman. They are useful to him in the field, and 
that, I fancy, is all he cares about them. In the house I am sure he 
can’t endure them, for he as much as said so one day. Well, I was 
reading an odd advertisement in the Times the other morning, just after 
he had bought the pair of carriage-horses I told you of. It was about 
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some Dalmatian dogs, which the advertiser said were ‘as beautifully 
spotted as leopards, gracefully formed, with the spring or action of little 
tigers, as playful as lambs, and most sagacious,’ adding, rather absurdly, 
that they were ‘an ornament for ladies or gentlemen.’ I was amused 
by the description, and just said I supposed the way the ornament should 
be worn was behind the carriage. Beaufort said nothing, only smiled 
in a peculiar way he has, but he wrote into Yorkshire, where the dogs 
were to be obtained, and three days afterwards, when the coachman 
brought the carriage round, there was the prettiest Dalmatian you ever 
saw in your life, with my name on his collar !” 

I think most people will agree with me that these things—notwith- 
standing Miss Cunninghame’s philosophical conjecture—showed Beaufort 
Fitz-Poodle to be a very good-natured fellow, and fully bore out the 
general character given him by his wife. Judgment, however, had yet to 
be passed upon him by a more critical arbiter. 


III. 


Ir a warm, perhaps some might have called it an eager, welcome 
awaited Adela Cunninghame, that circumstance was not likely to operate 
unfavourably against the person who offered it, for in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, attentions paid to ourselves outweigh all other con- 
siderations. But the hundredth case, in this instance, was that which 
concerned Mr. Fitz-Poodle. Miss Cunninghame was not at all in- 
sensible to the kindness of his demonstrations, and had she not relied 
upon her fatal skill in physiognomy, all would have gone as her cousin, 
or her cousin’s husband, desired. But that Helvetian prig, Lavater, had 
so inoculated her with the infallibility of his rules, that a moral dis- 
section would have failed to overthrow her impressions, which were 
always rapidly, and you may, therefore, guess how fairly made. With 
such physiognomists a single obnoxious feature very often mars the 
effect of all the rest. Now Mr. Fitz-Poodle had nothing in his face 
that you could admire, and several points were decidedly objection- 
able. His sharp nose, his small eyes, his sandy eyebrows, his large 
teeth, his wiry hair, and his yellow whiskers, were severally objects of 
dislike to Miss Cunninghame—particularly those last named—and, taken 
in combination, she thought them detestable. It was her custom, after 
setting down every departure from her standard of beauty at its very 
lowest moral value, to compare the individual whom she scrutinised to 
one or other of the inferior animals. The comparison she made on this 
occasion was not flattering to the party concerned. 
al Very like a wolf!” was her silent remark. ‘I must observe his 

its.” 

People who have a fixed idea always contrive to make everything square 
with it. Mr. Fitz-Poodle was blest with a very good appetite ;—that 
told against him. He ate fast, or, as she phrased it, voraciously ; 
another item, per contra. Then, she noticed, he had a decided predi- 
lection for mutton ; he preferred cételettes en papillotte to ris de veau, 
rognons au vin de champagne to rissoles, and declared, as he carved a 
haunch of Southdown, that he thought it immeasurably superior to 
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venison. Now you or I might have avowed similar preferences in the 
hearing of Miss Adela Cunninghame, and yet her conclusions would have 
been wholly different, because, having made up her mind in the first in- 
stance that Mr. Fitz-Poodle resembled a wolf, she was only alive to illus- 
trations that tended to support her theory. After dinner it was the same: 
instead of sitting quietly round the fire, he was restless, and, according to 
her view of the matter, “ prowled” about the drawing-rooms, though, 
poor fellow, it was only in his anxiety to show her a number of pretty 
objets belonging to her cousin that lay on different tables. Then, again, 
when Eliza played and sang “ While gazing on the moon’s light,” he 
struck up the most discordant noise that ever was heard, not by way of 
refrain, that Adela was convinced of, but from an impulse of uncon- 
trollable antagonism to the lunar orb, from which she drew another 
inference. At last, when he sat quiet in an easy-chair, his lair she 
mentally called it, she watched his face as he silently looked with a 
pleased expression at his pretty wife, and detected in his twinkling eyes 
and the upturned corners of his wide mouth a resemblance “really 
painful to think of.” 

“ How do you like Adela?” asked Mrs. Fitz-Poodle of her husband 
when they went up-stairs. 

“ A very handsome girl,” was his reply, “though with rather a strange, 
dreamy expression in those large eyes of hers.” 

“ But what do you think of her in other respects ?” 

“ Really I can hardly tell: she spoke so little that I can form no esti- 
mate of her powers of mind. To judge only by her silence, I should say 
she was very reserved; but then, on the other hand, she seems to listen 
so attentively, to watch—as it were—for everything that falls from one’s 
lips, that I am inclined to think she could speak if she chose; whether to 
the purpose or beside it must be determined hereafter.” 

“ Ah!” said Mrs. Fitz-Poodle, smiling, “I thought Adela would puzzle 
you! Now, I’ll let you into a little secret. She has been studying 
you all the evening. She is a wonderful physiognomist: her skill in 
detecting character is something quite extraordinary.” 

“Well, I gave her a long sitting this evening, for every time I looked 
at her I observed her eyes were fixed upon me. The likeness ought to 
be a good one; I hope it will be flattering.” 

* You may depend upon this, Beaufort: it will be perfectly true. I 
never knew Adela make a mistake of this kind in her life. I rely most 
implicitly on her judgment.” 

“An additional reason, dearest, for me to desire her favourable 
opinion.” 

“Oh, I did not mean that, Beaufort. Nothing, you know, can shake 
my faith in you!” 

As “the bird in the cage” pursued Yorick till the image assumed its 
most expressive form, so it happened with Adela Cunninghame when 
she reached her own room and was left alone. The little /upine traits 
with which she had begun to invest the disposition of Mr. Fitz-Poodle, 
wore larger and more decisive proportions the longer she dwelt upon 
them. Ihave said that her course of reading had been desultory, and 
directed almost entirely by her inclination towards the marvellous. Old 
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French editions of such authors as Bodin, Cornelius Agrippa, Wierius, 
Vincent and Fincel, were amongst the volumes in the late Mr. Cunning- 
hame’s curiously-assorted library, and so completely was Adela imbued 
with the spirit in which those worthies wrote, that there was little related 
by them which she did not receive for truth. Everything in nature, she 
argued to herself, returns in one round, at longer or shorter intervals; 
what once has been, may, assuredly, be again; certain epidemical diseases 
which, to all appearance, have been extinct for centuries, suddenly return 
in their old destructive shape, none can tell why or how. If this be the 
case in the physical, why not in the moral world? The mind of man is no 
less subject to disease than the body: the same bad desires that actuated 
people centuries ago may spring up again, and with those desires the 
means of carrying them into effect. That there were, not more than 
forty years since, such beings as Vampires, Adela knew (from the Notes 
to the Giaour), and if they existed, what was to prevent other beings 
equally fearful from existing also? Had she not read in Wierius the 
famous process which took place at Besangon in the year 1571, before 
the Inquisitor Borin, when Pierre Burgot and Michel Verdun confessed 
themselves to be loups-garoua, acknowledging that they had danced 
before the Evil One, each with a green-wax candle in his hand, had been 
anointed with a certain salve, and were straightway transformed into 
wolves and endowed with incredible swiftness? Did not Peter Marmot 
say that he had frequently witnessed the changes of men into wolves in 
Savoy? Was there not at Padua, a place famous at all times for magic 
as well as classical learning, a well-known lycanthropist who, being pur- 
sued by men on horseback while in his transformed shape, was caught and 
had his paws cut off, and when he recovered his natural form did he not 
crawl about the streets of Padua a mutilated cripple, without either hands 
or feet? Adela’s memory teemed with similar instances, all proved by 
the most competent witnesses, many of whom were the parties themselves. 
Such being the fuct—and she trembled to think of it—what was to 
hinder people, if they were so minded, from becoming wehr-wolves in the 
nineteenth century as well as in the fifteenth? We had gone back 
lately to many of the customs of our ancestors, and this practice was 
just as likely to be revived as any other. Did not almost every man you 
met in society own that he was completely b/asé, that he wanted a new 
excitement, something to happen to him that had never occurred before 
—and why should not Mr. Fitz-Poodle be one of these men? Her 
cousin’s peace of mind, so she went on—not very logically—to argue, 
was at stake in the matter, and she resolved to leave no stone unturned 
until her suspicions were either confirmed or altogether disproved. 

I have already adverted to the arbitrary influence of past events over 
our dreams: sometimes the subject most occupies them that has been 
latest in our waking thoughts—sometimes our imaginations are at work, 
in sleep, upon things for years forgotten. In Adela’s ease, the idea that 
Mr. Beaufort Poodle might be a wehr-wolf became, in the visions of the 
night, an absolute certainty. He appeared to her then with all his fell 
nature fully developed: she saw him in wolfish guise with a long swirling 
tail, careering after the sheep in the Green Park, hunting down his vic- 
tims, swinging them over his shoulder, leaping the iron railings, defying 
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the gatekeeper in the most violent language (as wolves—in dreams— 
are in the habit of doing), and galloping into the drawing-room at 
Wilton-crescent, where, casting his prey on the carpet, he mangled 
it in the most furious manner, howling all the while a hideous song, the 
words of which she recognised as German; anon he paused, and, 
addressing his wife, who did not seem at all disturbed by the scene, 
requested her, in the gentlest accents, to play while he danced a polka 
with Miss Cunninghame; and under some inexplicable fascination she 
found herself clasped round the waist by one gory paw, while the other 
waved in the air the fragments of what he called—and she literally 
laughed in her dream at his words—a gigot au naturel; suddenly the 
Dalmatian dog rushed into the room barking violently, but the sounds 
he uttered resembled the tones of a church-bell—Mr. Fitz-Poodle re- 
linquished his grasp, turned fiercely on the dog which continued to bark, 
and. Adela awoke, the pendule on the chimneypiece striking twelve. 
She slept again, and again she dreamt of her host, “ more or less of a 
wolf,” as she said to herself, all the night through. 

With a mind predisposed to certain conclusions before she went to bed, 
and haunted in her sleep by the same notions, outrageously exaggerated, 
it was no wonder when she went down to breakfast that her cousin told 
her she was not looking well, and that Mr. Fitz-Poodle feared she had 
omer a bad night. He shook hands with her cordially as he spoke, 

ut the squeeze he gave was very faintly returned ; indeed, it was all she 
could do to suppress a shudder at his touch; she controlled her emotion, 
however, and sat down. During breakfast, on hospitable designs intent, 
he pressed her to taste a variety of nice things with which the table was 
covered, but the recollection of “ that gigot” had completely taken away 
her appetite; neither did she seem more disposed to talk than to eat, 
and Mr. Fitz-Poodle began to think he had some up-hill work before 
him. However, he good-naturedly persevered in the endeavour to en- 
tertain his guest until the Times was brought in, and then, like every 
other husband and host in the kingdom, he gave his mind to public affairs, 
and the ladies withdrew to discuss and arrange theirs. 

The same question which Mrs. Fitz-Poodle had put to her husband 
> — before, she now asked of her cousin. What did she think of 

im’ 

“T would rather,” answered Adela—‘“ I would much rather not give 
any opinion,” 

This was exactly the way to make Mrs. Fitz-Poodle still more anxious 
to obtain it. 

“You need not be afraid, Adela, of saying how much you admire him. 
I shall not be the least jealous !” ; 

“ T should imagine not,” returned Miss Cunninghame, se gravely. 

“Good gracious, Adela! what do you mean ?” exclaimed her cousin, 
almost ready to ery. 

** Simply that 1 have not fallen in love with your husband.” 

“ Ah, but I am sure you mean something else. What is it you don’t 
like him for ?” 

“ Tnever said I did not like him.” 


“No, but you looked as if you thought so. And now I recollect, you 
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did not speak to him all breakfast-time, except just to say ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No.’ 
Oh, Adela, do tell me !” 

“‘ Eliza,” said Miss Cunninghame in a mysterious tone, “listen to 

me quietly. I don’t pretend to be infallible; none of us are so; but I 
‘am not, as you are aware, without penetration. I hope and trust that 
Mr. Fitz-Poodle may be all your fancy pictures him, but appearances, I 
grieve to remark, are greatly against him. I am desirous, however, of 
studying him still closer before I deliver my verdict, and on that account 
I should prefer not to say anything at present.” 

“Oh, this is worse than if you said he was ever so bad. _Is there any- 
body else, do you think, that he—was he ever engaged to—oh, pray what 
is it, Adela ?” And Mrs. Fitz-Poodle, unable to restrain her feelings any 
longer, fairly burst into tears. 

“You must not cry, Eliza,” said Miss Cunninghame, soothingly ; “it 
may not, after all, be what my fears imagine.” 

*T ho-o-o-pe n-n-o-ot,”’ sobbed Mrs. Fitz-Poodle ; though what her 
cousin really feared she had not the least idea. 

“‘ Now, answer me one or two questions, dear!” 

“ Ye-e-e-s, —if—I—ca-a-n.” 

‘Do you remember the day of the month when he went out by him- 
self that first time ?” 

“Oh ye-e-s. It was the twe-e-en-tieth of No-vember.” 

“You have the Gregorian calendar, I think! Is that it on the 
prie-dieu? Give it me, dear. The 8th, I know, is the ‘Holy Relics,’— 
the 11th, ‘St. Martin,’—what is the 20th ?—Let me see.” She ran 
her finger down the column, glanced at the saint’s day, and closed the 
book. “ This is, indeed, remarkable,” she said. ‘‘ The 20th is the day 
of St. Loup!” 

“ What is there remarkable in that ?” asked Eliza, innocently. 

** Poor dear !” said Adela, in an under tone ; “it may be as well not 
to tell her just yet.” 

‘* And where did he say he was going to ?” 

“To a meeting of the Council of the Zoological Society.” 

** Zoological, indeed! Well ?” 

‘What, Adela, have you any doubt about his having attended the 
council ?” 

“None in the world, dear. My firm impression is that he did go.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad! Then you don’t think he went to see—anybody 
—that is to say any former—acquaintance ?” 

“Um! Not in the way you mean. It’s not at all unlikely he met 
with some old friends that day. How long was he away ?” 

“T can’t exactly say, for I was out myself all the afternoon. Pro- 
bably four or five hours.” 

‘* He came home before you ?” 

“Oh yes; I found him in the library.” 

“Did he seem tired—exhausted ?” 

“I think he said he was rather tired. I know he told me they had 
had a good deal to do at the meeting.” ; 

“Um! What sort of a day was it ?” 

“Very gloomy and dark. I know I had a great deal of trouble in 
choosing the silk for those very curtains. They were obliged to light 
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the gas at Tiwlls’, and I said that would never do for green, so I put off 

buying the curtains and went to look at some cabinets at Mrs. Jehosha- 
hat’s.” 

Bn Were his boots and—and—his—other things muddy—as if they 

had been splashed ?” 

“TI don’t remember—I did not look ; but I dare say they were, for he 
— that the streets were uncommonly dirty, and ¢hat had helped to 
tire him.” 

‘“‘ The streets? You are sure he didn’t say the ‘ fields’ ?” 

“Dear me, no! What should take him into the fields on a dark, 
foggy November day ?” 

“Well, if not the fields, he might have come home across the Park. 


However, of course he’d say the streets. Now tell me, Eliza, what did 
he do at dinner ?” 


** How do you mean?” 

“ Did he eat with his usual appetite ?” 

“ Yes, I.think so. No! now [ recollect, he didn’t. He sent away his 
soup without tasting it. He said it was smoked ;—if it was, I never dis- 
covered it. I’m not sure whether he had fish or not, but I perfectly 
remember he wouldn’t take any ham and chicken. As to sweet things, 
he never touches them.” 

“ Was he gay, or the reverse ?” 

“ At first he seemed jaded and out of spirits—I fancied because he had 
not gone with me. But he ordered some champagne, and then he rallied 
amazingly ; indeed, he made himself particularly agreeable.” 

* What did he talk about ?” 

‘Oh, everything. About the weather and the war, the storm in the 
Black Sea, the battle of Inkerman—all the things that were going on, 
you know—about the country and the hunting-season “ 

“Ah! Is he very fond of hunting ?” 

“T believe he is. Then, I remember, he wanted me to go down to 
Brighton—he said it was just the right time of the year.” 

What for ?” 

* Oh, for the place, to be sure.” 

“You didn’t go, I think ?” 

“No, I said 1 could no¢ spare the time.” 

“ And he seemed disappointed ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know. He is fond of Brighton. He likes galloping 
across the Downs. He says there’s nothing like it.” 

“ What! he actually confesses so much?” 

“T don’t understand you, Adela. I see nothing remarkable to confess 
in that. I like a good canter myself. You remember how we used to 
ride about Dartmoor. Beaufort talks about buying a cottage somewhere 
there for the summer. He says I must select the spot, as I know the 
country. I have told him a good deal about Dartmoor.” 

“ And he wants to try the mutton there as well as at Brighton, I 
suppose ?” 

“What a strange idea! I only talked to him of the wild scenery. 
But Lam glad -you have given the conversation a turn, for I can’t tell 
why you have been asking all these questions.” 

“A turn, Eliza,” said Miss Cunninghame, solemnly. No! it’s nota 
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turn. I am coming more to the point.—How do you amuse yourselves 
nerally of an evening?” 

‘‘ Oh, sometimes I play, and Beaufort listens ; then I take my work, 
and he reads to me.” ‘ 

‘* What does he read ?” 

“‘ Novels and biography, or, if we have nothing new from Mudie’s, he 
takes down a volume of natural history.” 

“ Natural history—um! <A coincidence.” 

“ And poetry, too. Is that a coincidence ?” 

“It depends on circumstances. Whose poetry does he prefer ?” 

“ Byron’s generally ; so do I. Beaufort reads very well. He has such 
a fine voice. We are going through the ‘ Tales.’ The last he read was 
‘Mazeppa.’ I declare I was quite terrified with that fearful account of 
the flight of the steed through the forest, with the wolves so close be- 
hind.” 

“ Quite natural, was it not?” said Adela, in a sepulchral voice. 

Quite.” 

“Do you ever consider the meaning of that picture?” abruptly asked 
Miss Cunninghame, pointing to the Sainte Geneviéve. 

“The meaning of it, Adela? Beaufort had it copied in Paris because 
he thought the saint’s face was so like mine.” 

“ Was that all? And those——victims!” 

“Victims! Good gracious! Where?” 

‘“‘ Those lambs and their sainted shepherdess. A type! atype! Oh, 
Eliza, take care !” 

“ Take care of what? Of whom?” 

*‘ Of your husband !” 

“You frighten me again. Your manner is so strange. Why should 
I take care of Beaufort ?” 

“* Must I tell you the dreadful secret? Be itso! Bend down your 
head. Let no one else hear my words. I strongly suspect that Mr. 
Fitz-Poodle—nearer—nearer—that Mr. Fitz-Poodle is nothing more nor 
less than———” 

A tap at the door interrupted the communication which Miss Cunning- 
hame was about to make. 

** Who’s there?” asked Mrs. Fitz-Poodle. 

“It’s only me, m’m—Frost,” replied a female voice. 

‘“* My maid,” said Mrs. Fitz-Poodle to Adela. “ What do you want ?” 

“If you please, m’m, it’s a letter for Miss Cunninghame, and 
master 

“ Let her come in,” said Adela, in answer to an inquiring look from 
her cousin. 


Frost entered, presented the letter, which Adela hastily tore open, and 


went on: 


And master wishes most particularly to speak to you, m’m, for 
a few minutes, when you are disengaged.” 

* Will you excuse me, Adela?” said Mrs. Fitz-Poodle; but Miss 
Cunninghame was so absorbed by her letter that she did not hear the 
question till it was repeated. 


“TJ beg your pardon, Eliza. Oh, yes! Go—by all means!” 
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IV. 


Wuen Mrs. Fitz-Poodle descended to the library she found her hus- 
band walking, to and fro, apparently in some agitation. 

“‘ What is the matter, Beaufort?” she eagerly asked. 

“T have had some disagreeable news, Eliza. A relation of mine, 
young Arthur Mervyn, of the 20th ye po has got into a serious 
scrape, and I am afraid it will go hard with him unless something can be 
done immediately.” 

“ Pray tell me, how ?” 

“ Arthur,” said Mr. Fitz-Poodle, “is a very good fellow in the main, 
but he is one of those young men whom you ladies call ‘romantic’ and 
‘impulsive’-—that is to say, he is apt to do the first thing that comes into 
his head without at all considering the consequences. In this instance he 
has been quarrelling with his commanding officer, and has had the impru- 
dence to send him a challenge. Any other man but Colonel Walton would 
have put Mervyn under arrest and brought him to a court-martial at 
once, and as sure as fate he would have lost his commission. Walton, 
however, happens to be an old friend of mine—in fact, is under con- 
siderable obligations to me—and writes me word that, although the pro- 
vocation he received was great, and the offence—in a military sense—a 
very flagrant one, utterly subversive, you know, of all discipline, he has 
only privately confined Mervyn to his room for the present, in the hope 
that he will make him an apology.” 

“© Which, of course, he will do,” said Mrs. Fitz-Poodle. 

“ Ah, that’s the misfortune of his character,” returned her husband. 
“ Arthur is very proud, and never likes to acknowledge himself in the 
wrong. But I fancy he must give in this time, or his prospects will be 
ruined for life.” 

“ What was the quarrel about ?” 

* Tt arose out of the great cause of quarrel amongst men—young men 
in particular. While Arthur was on detachment, a few months ago, he 
thought proper to fall violently in love with some country beauty, a girl 
of excellent family, Walton says, but with scarcely any fortune. It seems 
they were engaged—Mervyn never told me a word about the matter— 
but as he is only a lieutenant, and depends entirely upon what his father 
allows him, all thoughts of marriage were out of the question until he got 
his troop. Somehow or other the affair got wind in the regiment—young 
men, you know, don’t always keep their own counsel—and reached the 
commanding officer’s ears. Well, under ordinary circumstances, this was 
no business of the colonel’s, but when Walton found that Arthur was 
always asking for short leave, and got a hint, besides, of the use he made 
of it—I need not tell you what that was—he began to fear that in one of 
his impulsive moods the young lieutenant might bring back a wife to 
head-quarters, and as he knew that such a step would mortally offend old 
Mr. Mervyn, who is a great disciplinarian in his family, he point blank 
refused Arthur’s last application for leave of absence, and told him, more- 
over, the reason why. Arthur did not take this intimation in good part : 
he said Colonel Walton might refuse him leave if he chose, but he had no 
right to interfere with his private coneerns, and that, as he had made up 
his mind on the subject, he should go without his permission. Walton 
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mildly but firmly warned him against such a step, observing, good- 
humouredly, however, that he was still too much of a boy to be trusted. 
This remark, which was perfectly true, greatly irritated Arthur: he went 
to his barracks and wrote a most furious letter to Colonel Walton, calling 
him a tyrant and I don’t know what else, and winding up by demanding 
the satisfaction which was due from one gentleman to another. Walton 
in reply, as I have already mentioned, sent word to Arthur to keep his 
room till he was in a more temperate mood, intimating that he should 
then expect to hear from him in a different strain. This is the state of 
affairs at present. Walton has waited three days, but as the foolish 
fellow has shown no signs of amendment, he begins to have some appre- 
hension lest Arthur should carry his threat into execution and go off in 
quest of his txamorata, in which case the whole story must be told, and 
it will be all up with the young entété. Knowing, however, that I have 
more influence over Mervyn than most people, Walton has asked me to 
run down to Canterbury and see if I can’t bring him to reason. I am 
sorry to be called away just as your cousin has arrived, but it can’t be 
helped, and I hope I shall be able to get back by to-morrow night, or the 
next day at latest. There is no occasion to let any one know why I leave 
town—I mean, you need not tell Miss Cunninghame even, as it might be 
awkward for Arthur in case he should come to the house while she is 
staying here.” 

“T shall tell nobody the reason, and Adela is not at all inquisitive. 
You never saw her before, did you ?” 

a a question, Eliza! Of course I never did. Why do you 
ask ?” 

*‘ Only,—only,—because I had a sort of—of fancy that she knew 
something about you.” 

 Tdon’t see how that is possible, unless she happens to be gifted with 
second sight. What did she say of me then ?” 

“Oh, we were talking about you, and Adela asked me what your 
pursuits were, and whether you were fond of sporting, and what we did 
in the evening when we were alone,—and then—she—she advised me 
to—to take care of you.” 

“Ha! ha!ha! Is that all, Eliza? I hope you will take care of 
me. I’m sure I shall always take care of you. But we didn’t want 
your cousin to remind us so soon of our marriage vow. She is a little 
too apprehensive. But I suppose it is because she is so fond of you, so 
I shall not quarrel with her on that account. Now, dearest, I must be 
off. The cab is at the door, I see, and Lucas is putting in my carpet- 
bag. Make any excuse you like to Adela, and say I was obliged to go 
in a great hurry. One kiss,—another,—one more,—good-by.” 

And thus, unconsciously imitating the Corsair when he left Medora, 
Mr. Fitz-Poodle departed on his friendly mission. 

The offhand frankness of her husband’s manner, and the natural con- 
struction he put upon Miss Cunninghame’s words, completely reassured 
Mrs. Fitz-Poodle, and banished from her mind an uneasy thought which 
had begun to lurk there. As soon as the cab drove off she returned to 
her boudoir, but Adela was no longer there. She then wont to her 
cousin’s room, and, after knocking twice, the door was unlocked by Adela 


herself, who was very pale, and appeared as if she had been crying. 
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* Good gracious, Adela !” she exclaimed, “has anything happened to 
make you uncomfortable? How is my aunt ?” 


“Oh, very well, dear, I believe. I have heard nothing to the con- 


of thought—perhaps,” said Mrs. Fitz-Poodle, slightly hesitating, ‘ that 
—as you had—received a letter—and looked so—so ill—that something 
might have happened.” 

“So there has, Eliza! I am agonised with apprehension—all your 
poor cousin’s hopes and expectations are at this moment trembling on the 
verge of a precipice—the destroying sword now hangs but by a single 
thread ! Those are his very words !” 

“‘ Whose words, Adela? You distract me! What evil is impending? 
What is it you dread ?” 

““T had intended to have reserved this secret for a calmer, happier 
moment—but fate is stronger than human will. It will astonish you, 
Eliza, when I announce the fact, unbreathed as yet to any ear, that I am 
—AN AFFIANCED OnE! Yes, Eliza, three months ago I pledged my 
maiden troth !”’ 

“Goodness! And is this the cause of your present sorrow? Where 
is your——the gentleman ?” 

“Where? Iknownot! Ina dungeon, perhaps! Fatally expiating 
his er no, not a crime—at the worst but an offence caused by his 
love for me.” 

“Dear me! has he k-k-killed anybody, Adela?” 

“ Not yet, Eliza!” 

“ But if he is in prison, dear, he can’t get at any one to kill, unless it 
is the gaoler who brings him his black bread and pitcher of water daily— 
that’s what they do, I believe;—but then he must have done something 
to get put there. What was it? Oh, do tell me!” 

“ Read that missive!” said Adela. ‘I did not say he was actually in- 
carcerated, though it may be so !” 

Mrs. Fitz-Poodle removed a very damp cambric handkerchief from a 
crumpled letter that was lying on the bed, and having smoothed out the 
creases, xeqd as follows : 

“Tdol of my heart! Little did I think this hand would ever pen aught 
but tidings of joy to thee! Yet destiny has willed it otherwise. Evil 
even now is hovering with outstretched wings above the head of your 
devoted one. All our hopes and expectations are at this moment——” 
(Perhaps, as this paragraph has been already mentioned, there is no occa- 
sion for repeating the “ precipice” and the “destroying sword!”) “I 
had arranged for another brief hour of happiness with thee, my Adela 
(by the express-train at 8.30 a.m. on the 13th), but tyrannous authority 
interposed its ban and marred the smiling scene. addened by disap- 
pointment, I said something, I know not what, words of menacing import, 
nay—more—I + them on paper, and defied my persecutor to the 
outrance. With cynical coldness he refused to raise the gauntlet I had 
thrown down, and prated of paternal behests. I was of unyielding 
spirit—thanks to my love for thee—and, though unfettered, I am now— 
a captive! Surrounded as I am by his myrmidons, I dare not venture 
to say more at present, but at the first unwatched moment I will write 


again. At the worst, I can but hurl defiance in his teeth again, and fly 
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to those arms which are the haven of Adela’s fond and faithful ship- 
wrecked lover.” 

* You see, Eliza, what a fearful strait he is in!” observed Miss Cun- 
ninghame—as I must still call her. 

“Upon my word,” said Mrs. Fitz-Poodle, “I don’t see anything very 
clearly. I can’t make out what it’s all about. He seems to have been 
threatening to knock somebody down, and then—I should say—jumped 
overboard, and—perhaps—-swam ashore, and was taken up for a 
smuggler !” 

“Your penetration,” said Adela, scornfully, “does you infinite credit. 
A smuggler, indeed! Henceforth I shall confine my sorrows to my own 
bosom.” 

“T’m sure I didn’t mean to offend you, Adela,” returned Mrs. Fitz- 
Poodle, meekly ; “ but really I couldn’t understand the letter.” 

‘“ Enough,” said Miss Cunninghame ; “ we will speak of it no more. 
All I request is that you will not name the subject to Mr. Fitz-Poodle.” 

“T came to tell you, Adela—only when I saw you had been erying I 
forgot it—that Beaufort has been suddenly obliged to go out of town. 
I hope you will have better news—whatever it relates to—before he 
comes back.” 

“ Gone out of town!” muttered Miss Cunninghame, in a tone too low 
for her cousin to hear what she said; “ can instinct have forewarned him 
of my prescience? Or, perchance, an access of fearful appetite !” 

“‘ What do you say, dear? I thought I heard the word ‘appetite!’ 
Luncheon, I dare say, is quite ready. Shall we go down? Come, kiss 
me, Adela. You know I never could bear not to be friends with you. 
There, that’s a dear! I dare say it will be all right.” 

To do Miss Cunninghame justice I must say that she did kiss her 
cousin most affectionately. Though ewaltée to the last degree, and, as 
we have seen, apt to indulge in the most absurd fancies, she always 
acted, as she thought, “for the best,” in which endeavour, when common 
sense and discretion happen to be absent, people frequently reverse their 
intentions. She was right, however, about one thing. Mrs. Fitz-Poodle, 
with all her affection, was not a counsellor for such a ease as that of 
Adela Cunninghame; indeed, unless this young lady had unbosomed 
herself a little more plainly, I don’t know whuse advice could have done 
her any good. But it was not in her nature “to descend,” as she said, 
common-place details’—and, therefore, she resolved to wait till 
another post should bring her better tidings—or worse. 

Having come to this conclusion, she very wisely accepted her cousin’s 
invitation to dry her tears and go down to luncheon; and whether philo- 
sophy or hunger prevailed, or whether some inspiration kept up her 
spirits, I know not, but she certainly did behave at that meal as if she 
were not “an affianced one,” with a lover in most mysterious difficulties. 

Shall I follow the cousins throughout the occupations of the day— 
accompany them to Mrs. Jehoshaphat’s, and the fifty other charming 
shops that were Mrs. Fitz-Poodle’s delight—break in upon their ¢éte-d- 
téte at dinner—take a stall beside them at Albert Smith’s fifteen hun- 
dredth representation (given, I believe, on that night)—and then tell 
you that Miss Biddy Fudge was quite right when she said that a laugh 
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would revive her under the pressure of romantic woe, and that Adela 

Cunninghame followed her example? Imagine these things, and imagine 

what Time, the old coralline, is always at work about—for ever construct- 

ing new edifices, for ever effacing the past; no respecter is he of either 

joy or sorrow ; his lightest touch produces change. 
* * * * 

Quarrel with him as we may, no one in Mr. Fitz-Poodle’s household 
would be likely to object to the change which he wrought there in little 
more than twenty-four hours from the time of that gentleman’s abrupt 
departure for Canterbury. It was just six o’clock in the evening of the 
following day, and Mrs. Fitz-Poodle and her cousin—having once more 
visited half the shops in London—were sitting in the library by firelight, 
waiting for letters by the day-mail. Adela, whose thoughts insensibly 
assumed a gloomier complexion as the moment of expectation drew near, 
had fallen into the train by which she first startled Mrs. Fitz-Poodle, and 
was narrating, as an induction, no doubt, to something even less pleasant, 
the delectable history of Gilles Garnier, the notorious loup-garon who 
was executed for lycanthropy at Dole, in the year 1574, when the 
visitors’ bell” was rung violently, a noise of footsteps in the hall fol- 
lowed almost immediately, the library-door flew open, and more than one 
person entered the apartment. It was too dark to distinguish faces, but 
Mrs. Fitz-Poodle had no difficulty in recognising her husband’s voice: 

“ Where are you, Eliza? Oh, here! I hope we’re in time for dinner. 
I’ve brought an unexpected guest. It’s all right, dearest—too long a 
story to tell just now—let me introduce my friend—don’t make a mis- 
take in the dark and salute the wrong person, Arthur—ha! ha! ha!— 
Mrs. Fitz-Poodle, this is my cousin, Mr. Mervyn, of the 20th Dragoons— 
Miss Cunninghame, I think this gentleman is known to you already !” 

As a spasmodic novel-writer would say: “ A faint shriek was heard, 
and the next moment Adela would have fallen to the ground if Arthur 
Mervyn had not rushed forward and caught her fainting form in his 
arms, 

Preston salts, eau-de-Cologne, and—and a few tender whispers, ren- 
dered the tableau of revival quite perfect. It is scareely necessary to say 
that Mr. Fitz-Poodle promised “to make things pleasant” to Arthur 
eats ara Adels Cunninghame, or that he kept his word. 

* 


When Adela Cunninghame retired to rest that night, her last words 
were 


That I should have taken that dear, kind, good Fitz-Poodle for a 
wehr-wolf. Thank Heaven, I never told Eliza!” 
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IN SEBASTOPOL. 


Our readers must not be deceived by the title of the present paper : 
it is not a description of the doings of the Allies since they have so 
gloriously seized the southern portion of the Tauric stronghold : the book 
we propose to review was written during that period of doubt and de- 
spondency, when the stubborn resistance afforded by the Russians had 
induced all but the most sanguine to believe in the invincibility of our 
enemy when ensconced behind stone walls, and having a convenient 
outlet by which to escape, in the event of any untoward accident. Still, 
it is a work possessing some considerable amount of interest, containing as 
it does an account of the leaguer of Sebastopol, written by a German 
doctor in the Russian service,* and we purpose to make a few extracts 
which may serve to throw some additional light on the earlier circum- 
stances of the siege. 

At the period when the report spread that the Allies had disembarked 
on the Crimean shore, there was a sore panic among the defenders of 
their fatherland. Within Sebastopol the dancing-rooms in the Kara- 
belnaia were deserted, song and jest had died away on the lips of the 
pallid and affrighted townsmen. In September, 1854, although Sebas- 
topol was regarded as unassailable from the sea, still the greatest danger 
threatened the town from the land side, for the fortifications to the north 
only consisted of Fort Sevaranaya, and the recently commenced en- 
trenched camp, while on the south the only defences were the town wall, 
a few isolated towers, and various earthworks. Such was the position of 
affairs, and it is not surprising that the townspeople walked moodily up 
and down the quays, in expectation of the things that were to come, and 
lamenting the imminent destruction of their homesteads. But the ex- 
ample given by the army ought to have dissipated such gloomy thoughts, 


for, as our author writes, after returning from an evening walk through 
the town: 


I am convinced that Menchikoff and his army, the sailors and marizes, even 
the townsmen, are prepared for a contest of life and death, and that they will 
adhere to this determination, until the last bulwark and the last tower of this 
haughty fortress collapse above their heads. There was action in all I saw, a 
fearfully earnest action; these were not empty words that I heard; they came 
from the heart; they expressed the deepest, the firmest conviction. From the 
general to the drummer, from the admiral to the powder-monkey, I believe not 
one expects that Sebastopol can permanently withstand the assault of a foe 
having such resources at his command, but, for all that, they are fixed on the 
most obstinate resistance. A fight to the hilt of the knife! that was the oath 
which the departing troops swore on their colours; that is the one idea which 
glistened in every eye, or was revealed in every action, and this unity of pur- 
= in so many thousands is what caused such an effect upon me, against which 

struggled in vain, and which causes me, against my will, to admire, and fear 
for the future of Europe. But, bah! I think that my apprehensions go too far. 
After all, it was just the same here as in any other town menaced with bom- 


* Unter dem Doppeladler, aus dem Tagebuche eines Deutschen Arztes iiber 
den Feldzug in der Krim. Berlin, 1855. Ludwig Rauh. 
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bardment. Groans and lamentations echoed from all the houses: men, women, 
children, laden with bedding and household furniture, gasped in byeathless 
haste through the streets; carriages were packed in the courts or before the 
houses, and in the cellars the flashing of lights revealed that the rich were 
burying their treasures there. This rough, drunken mob, with its remi- 
niscences of Moscow, and its threats of fire and murder, is, after all, more 
ridiculous than terrible; for in this country nothing is done save by authority, 
and for the execution of these insane dreams Menchikoff must have decided 
on acting like Rostopchin. But if this were the case, would the emperor allow 
the destruction of one of the finest cities in his empire? I do not believe it: 
still, he is a perfect man, a thorough Russian, and, if he willed it, I am con- 
vinced that on his mere order these well-to-do dourgeois would remove, without 
delay, without complaint, across the Isthmus of Perecop to the interior of the 
country, and these furious bands would be the first to throw the firebrands 
into their own cabins. The question of meum and tuum, which possesses such 
immense importance in Europe, scarcely exists in Russia: all the relations here 
are so opposed to European conditions, that no parallel is possible between 
them, and that which appears monstrous and impossible of execution in the 
civilised states of the West, seems in this country so natural and self-evident, 
that, in fact, it would only require a nod from the Czar to convert a terrestrial 


— into a howling desert, and a flourishing town into a smoking pile 
of ashes. 


“ Our author was ordered to join the head-quarters of Prince Menchi- 
koff’s army, and consequently proceeded with the forces to the banks of 
the Alma. Among the troops there was a general impression that 
there would be an engagement, and that it would end unfortunately for 
the Russians. The soldiers had received the most outrageous reports of 
the fearful fire-arms of the Allies. For instance, the story circulated 
that the English possessed rockets, a single one of which by its un- 
extinguishable fire would prostrate whole battalions, and carried with 
them steam-guns, which spread a leaden shower for miles around inces- 
santly. With such feelings the Russian army, amounting, according to 
our author, to not quite 24,000 men, prepared to receive the foe. The 
result we all know, and our author with the remains of the army found 
themselves once again in the vicinity of Sebastopol. 


When the English and French — to take up their present position, there 
were many emiles and rubbings of hands at our head-quarters, and I almost 
fancy that they fell into a trap laid for them during their march thither. Ican 
assert almost confidently that the enemy’s generals would sooner have attained 
their object, if they had made their attack on the north instead of the south 
side; for the latter is the face of the fortress, while the former is only defended 
landwards by Fort Severanaya, situated near the sea, which is too isolated to 
resist any lengthened siege, and, secondly, does not sufficiently protect the town 
and haven, to prevent both from being bombarded from the side of a hill at the 
extremity of the bay. The utter want of water and the difficulty of maintaining 
the communication with the fleet were certainly weighty reasons against the 
commencement of operations on this side, but to the south of Sebastopol there 
is no superabundance of water, and the only remaining advantage, that of easier 


communication with the ships, does not compensate for the loss of the road 
connecting Eupatoria. 


The Russians displayed marvellous activity in preparing the defences 
of the southern side, and by the time the English and French batteries 
were in position, immense lines of defence were drawn from the Aqueduct 
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to Cape Chersonesus, and armed with the guns of the dismantled ships, 
‘amounting to more than four hundred in number. At the same time, a 
large portion of the inhabitants, with their wives and children, had been 
expelled the town. During the first bombardment Admiral Korniloff 
was killed in Bastion No. 3, and in him Russia lost one of her most 
hopeful officers. The loss of the Russians was very considerable, being 
at the rate of five to six hundred per diem. When the bombardment 
ceased for a time, the Russians amused themselves with beating up the 
English in their trenches by night, in which, however, they generally 
came off but badly. At last General Liprandi came up, and every sign 
was visible that the Russians were preparing for a great battle in the 
field. The Russian army was, at this time, very strong; amounting in 
all to between 70,000 and 80,000 men, of whom two-thirds could be 
employed in the intended engagement. Other methods were used to 
excite the martial spirit of the soldiers. 


On the 3rd of November the two younger sons of the Emperor, the Grand 
Dukes Nicholas and Michael, suiiool from Petersburg to be present at the 
intended battle. There are great rejoicings in the camp and the town, and we 
heard scarcely anything spoken of but the indubitable annihilation or capture of 
the entire hostile foree—surely a sign how greatly the temper of the troops has 
changed since the first rumour of the landing of the enemy, and how im- 
measurably superior our troops now think themselves to the once so greatly- 
feared Allies. At the present moment the strangest things are going on among 
us. The praying and consecration of the troops alternates with the exercise in 
the fighting positions, which the Emperor has recently insisted on his generals 
attending to, and with which they hope to astonish the enemy next day. There 
are, as far as I know, three or four of them, both for cavalry and infantry, and 
according to the assurance of our officers, their employment renders the Russian 
army superior to any other in the world. On the battle-field I only saw them 
once employed—by our hussars at Balaklava, and then with a most unfavourable 
result, and on the exercising-ground the experiments end with the most hopeless 
confusion—but I understand too little about the affair to permit myself a judg- 
ment as to their value. At the same time, however, the great Russian passion 
—drinking—is not forgotten, and there is much politicising, from the staff down 
to the private. Generally at the end of these conversations the whole world is 
cut up into little pieces, and given to each brave Russian soldier as a reward of 
merit ; for when the enemies on the rocks above have been driven intu the sea, 
Europe will be open to the victors, and nothing can prevent their onward 
progress. On the evening prior to the battle of Alma 1 heard no such a 
and yet the men then were not less decided on an obstinate fight. In fact, 
almost fancy that the Russians can endure danger and misfortune better than 
good fortune. 


How cutting to Russian vanity must have been the result of all this 
empty boasting! The preparations were made for the battle of Inkerman, 
and——. But we must quote our author’s own words: 


A pretty story, by Heavens! Here I lie wounded in my own lazaretto, and 
that would be nothing, but I am certain a good third of our army are killed or 
wounded, and—we are utterly defeated. No! it is enough to drive a man mad. 
Beaten, after luck had done everything for us which we could reasonably expect 
—beaten, in spite of the heroism of our soldiers—beaten, while we already 
the victory in our own hands. And why beaten? Because, at the decisive moment, 
instead of giving the enemy the coup de grace, nearly an hour was expended in 
partially fruitless attempts to restore our famous fighting positions. So at least 
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it is said here, for in the rain and mist which lasted nearly the whole forenoon, 
each only saw what took place close by him, and that hardly accurately. Still 
it is a fact that a pause in our operations took place between ten and eleven 
o’clock, and not less a fact that our defeat commenced with it. . . . [have 
been shot through the thigh; and if my servant had not picked me up and 
brought me in, 1 should have died on the battle-field, like so many more of our 
brave fellows. 

But the day of Inkerman was fated to have most unpleasant results for 
our author ; for, in the first place, his wound was much more severe than 
he at first fancied; and, secondly, this wound served as an excuse for his 

onal enemies to accuse him of neglect of his duties. They said that 
e had ventured too far into danger, and alleged that his being wounded 
was the proximate cause of so many disabled Russians falling into the 
hands of the enemy. ‘The fact of our doctor being a foreigner rendered 
him a famous scapegoat, and as the generals were said to be furious 
against him, not one of his friends—in the true Russian fashion—would 
pay him a visit on his sick bed. The only person faithful to him was his 
servant Ivan, a Zaporogian, whom he had been constantly punishing for 
drunkenness, and who seemed to grow the more attached the more he 
was beaten. He brought in all the news from the town or camp, or else 
they played cards together; when tired of this, Ivan would tell long 
stories about his Zaporogian home, and the battles of his countrymen 
with the wild Chorzi, their eternal foes. Lastly, the fellow had the 
valuable talent of sending the author to sleep at any hour of the day or 
night by singing his monotonous Cossack songs, accompanying them on 
his self-made mandoline. About this time, too, the great storm began, 
which was the prelude of our winter misfortunes. 


Since yesterday evening the wind has been blowing, as if it would tear up the 
old city of Sebastopol from its foundations and hurl it into the sea; and if the 
fury of the hurricane ceases for a moment, it rains so violently that it seems as if 
all the sluices of heaven were opened simultaneously, and a new deluge were 
commencing. The mist, which in these latitudes accompanies the storm, is so 
dense, that at mid-day I can hardly write with a candle. Even our lazaretto 
inspector, a surgeon who has grown old and grey on board the Black Sea fleet, 
assured me just now that he had only seen such a storm twice or thrice — 
his thirty years of service. . . . . . . If I were Prince Menchikoff, 
would take advantage of this outbreak of the elements to make a sudden attack 
on the enemy, for a better opportunity than the present to take them unawares 
will never occur ; and during the confusion which must inevitably prevail in the 
enemy’s lines, such a surprise would produce the most favourable results. But 
here every one has got his head under the blankets, and no one thinks that he 
ought to exploiter the assistance the weather has so beneficently offered us. 
- + « . « « To-day the sun shines again, while yesterday the storm howled 
even more furiously than on the 18th. For nearly a week, then, God had delivered 
our enemy into our hands, and—nothing—absolutely nothing was done to employ 
this favourable chance. The reports about sallies on the 17th and 18th are 

uite unfounded; not a single has been spiked in the trenches, nor has any 
fight worth mentioning taken place with the enemy during that period. Accord- 
ing to the usual custom at head-quarters, one lays the ene of this unpardon- 
able neglect on the other; but the reason is, that Prince Menchikoff is ill from 
his wound received at Varna, and which has broken out afresh, and hence can 
no longer inspect and direct everything himself. 


In Sebastopol it was rumoured that Menchikoff’s wound was of more 
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recent date. The story ran that the prince, during a very hazardous 
eriod of the battle of Inkerman, was wounded in the side by a spent 

ll; that he did not pay any attention to his wound during the battle, 
for fear of dispiriting the soldiers, and remained on the field till the last 
moment. The result was that the wound grew greatly inflamed, and 
kept the commander-in-chief chained to a sick bed for a long period, 
while his presence was most necessary. 

About this time, too, our author was again received into favour, for 
the visits he received were unintermittent, and every one was zealous to 
display his sympathy with him. It appeared that, in the prelimin 
examination as to his conduct, it was preved that he had received his 
wound just after eleven o’clock in the forenoon, at the moment when he was 
urging by his personal example the ambulances to go forward and pick 
up the wounded. Now, our author’s impression had always been that he 
received his wound at about two o’clock in the afternoon, in the suite 
of Prince Menchikoff; but as at least twenty persons all swore to the 
fact before the committee, the doctor could not possibly think of branding 
so many men as guilty of a falsehood. 

Winter at length set in; the deep snow lay in the valleys; and the 
icy north wind swept over the barren, inhospitable plateau, on which 
the Allies were still encamped under canvas tents, or even in the open 
air. How high the need must have grown in this once so proud and 
abundantly provided army was seen by the numerous deserters, who 
frequently came in to the Russian advanced posts in piquets, and by the 
sunken hots and torn uniforms of the prisoners who were brought in. 
As our author writes: “These wretched men could not find words to 
describe the sufferings to which they were exposed in the camp, and we 
need only observe the white trousers of the English to find perfectly 
true and explicable all they narrate about the disorder, neglect, and ex- 
travagance, in their army, and the villanous robbery and unscrupulousness 
of the purveyors.” 

In fact, with the experiences of 1812 before our eyes, it does seem in- 
comprehensible and madness—and yet it is the fact—that the English 
troops landed in the Crimea without cloth trousers, and with only one 
pair of boots; and, until the 17th of January, 1855, the commissariat had 
not found time to alleviate this evil. The Russians themselves were 
astounded at such gross neglect, and well they might. But during 


this period, according to our author, all was not altogether rosy in 
Sebastopol. 


It is true that our troops are suffering from no actual want, are provided 
with clothing and shoes, and lodged in reasonably good quarters, while the 
enemy must encamp under the open sky; but this renders the arrangements at 
head-quarters all the more unsatisfactory. Menchikoff is still ill, and to con- 
ceal his condition from the troops, he has been living for some time on board a 
steamer in the centre of the port. The army, thus deprived of its leader, is 
camped in and round Sebastopol; but while no one dares to interfere in the 
supreme command, nothing is done to take advantage of the unfavourable 
position of the enemy, in spite of the great reinforcements that have arrived. 
Since the battle of Inkerman, in addition to the troops at Perecop, two infantry 
divisions and the’ third light cavalry division of the third corps, three regiments 
of dragoons, numerous irregular troops, a portion of the Caucasian reserve, and 
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large divisions of the reserve troops, have come up—to spend the winter in 
idleness. No attempt has been even made on Eupatoria, although, according 
to the reports of all the deserters and prisoners, the Allies intend to land large 
bodies of troops before the spring, and the results of the first landing ought to 
prescribe still greater caution with reference to the second. 


The only event worth mentioning that we find in our author’s work is 
one which has had precedents in history, and which seems to prove that 
great events rarely occur without some foregoing sign. On the 27th 
February, and without the slightest cause, the name of the Emperor 
Nicholas, painted in fresco over the doorway of the government buildings, 
together with a large portion of the stuccoed facade, fell down. This 
strange event was regarded by the superstitious troops as an evil omen ; 
and the clergy, ever ready to promote superstition, ordered fasts and 
— for several days. Within ten days the news arrived that the 

mperor Nicholas was dead! The confusion this event produced in the 
town was unbounded ; the troops were generally fearful that an in- 
glorious truce would frustrate all their exertions for the defence of Sebas- 
topol. We may regard it as fortunate that such did not take place. 
With the death of Nicholas, however, the first volume of the work we 
have under consideration terminates: as soon as we receive another in- 
stalment, we will give our readers some account of the further progress 
of affairs, as seen from a Russian point of view. 

But the extracts we have made indubitably furnish material for much 
earnest reflection. It will have been seen that the Russians were very 
glad to find that we changed our tactics, and invested, or rather 
attempted to invest, the south side of Sebastopol, instead of attacking it 
in a more dangerous part. It may, consequently, be presumed that the 
south side was regarded as a means towards an end by the Russians, and 
while we were engaged in attacking a series of detached forts, defended 
by hastily thrown up earthworks, they were taking advantage of the 
delay to strengthen that portion of Sebastopol in which they recognised 
their weakness. The entire conduct of the Russians during the war has 
proved that they gain everything by delay ; their resources, though im- 
mense, are not immediate, and the great thing they require is time to 
develop those resources. The main question is, then, How have they 
employed the eleven months of the siege? Have they staked everything 
on the defence of the southern side of Sebastopol, or have they thoroughly 
taken advantage of the interval, which found them unprepared to suc- 
cessfully defy a land force, in strengthening that portion of Sebastopol 
which they confessed to themselves was the most assailable, and which 
they strove to save by the unparalleled resistance they have afforded to 
the growing strength of the Allies? These are considerations which 
demand careful, and above all, unbiassed attention. 

We own that it is a difficult and unpalatable task, at a moment when 
the oy is rife through the length and breadth of England that “ Sebas- 
topol has fallen,” to attempt any refutation of such a gratulatory belief. 
But Amicus Plato, magis amica Veritas! We wish heartily that we 
could join in such a cry, that we could believe that the great question 
has been satisfactorily solved; but we are compelled to hold ourselves 
aloof from that feeling, which renders the wish father to the thought, and 
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confess our disbelief in the reduction of Sebastopol. A few calm reflec- 
tions will probably induce our readers to overcome their feelings of out- 
raged pride and bear with us, while we strive, honestly, and in no 
Russian spirit, to show that hitherto only half the task we proposed to 
a in humbling the Russian power in the Black Sea has been per- 
formed. 

The conditions under which the siege of Sebastopol was undertaken, 
are, probably, unparalleled in history ; the only instance which bears a 
resemblance—and that a very partial one—was the position assumed by 
Gustavus Adolphus, when he went into winter quarters at Niiremberg, 
and Wallenstein entrenched himself close by. ‘The Swede, wearied of 
inactivity, at last determined on the assault, but, despite his heroic efforts, 
was compelled to succumb. We have been more fortunate; we have 
forced the Russian entrenchments, tenfold more powerful than those of 
Wallenstein, and we have compelled the foe to evacuate his position. But 
here the resemblance ceases. Had Gustavus compelled Wallenstein to 
give up his entrenchments, and retreat in the face of a victorious army, 
the blow.could have been followed up at once, the scattered legions would 
have been pursued, and the resources of Ferdinand crippled. At Sebas- 
topol, however, the circumstances were very different ; Gortschakof’s 
lines were forced, and then, and not until then, the Russians retreated to 
a second fortified camp, superior in strength to the first, and having a 
covering army to prevent a pursuit. 

Much surprise has been felt at the fact that Gortschakof so suddenly 
gave up the south side of Sebastopol, and threw away all those costly 
preparations which had been made for a house-to-house resistance ; but 
we think that he acted in the only manner left him, if he preferred the 
welfare of his fatherland to the doubtful glory of having his name en- 
rolled in history as that of a man who uselessly wasted life for the barren 
honour of resisting to the uttermost. His calculations had evidently been 
made with the utmost degree of precision: he was prepared to hold the 
south side as long as the key of his position was untaken ; he was con- 
scious that this must be only a work of time, and that the French must 
eventually become the masters of the situation, and he had adopted all 

is measures in anticipation of such an event. The result we have seen. 
After an obstinate resistance, finding that his troops were unable longer 
to withstand the impetuous onslaughts of the French, who bravely re- 
turned six times to the charge, and fearing lest the fire of the Allies 
might destroy his only hope of salvation—the floating raft bridge which 
he had built to pursue his communication with the north bank—he did 
not wait till the French had been able to bring the guns of the Malakhof 
into play upon the devoted town, but saved his troops during the night 
by a retreat to a position where he expected that he might be enabled to 
hold out until reinforcements arrived, or an honourable capitulation might 
ensure the personal safety of the troops entrusted to his command. 

What may be the results of this movement it is of course impossible 
to foretel. The north side may yield immediately after the Tchernaya 
has been passed, and the Russian covering army beaten, as it will inevi- 
tably be, when it comes in contact with the victory-flushed troops of the 
Allies. There is one point, however, in which we think too much stress 
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has been laid—namely, that the Russians will be compelled to retire from 
the want of provisions. It does not appear probable that the Russians would 
have neglected such an important point, if we may judge from the caution 
they have hitherto displayed. During the whole of the summer, they 
have occupied the greater portion of the Crimea, a corn-producing coun- 
try, and we see no reason why they should not have harvested their crops 
this year as well as in any preceding years. 

The object we designed in these remarks must not be mistaken: we 
wished to prepare our countrymen for the sean that Sebastopol 
would not be theirs so speedily as they may have anticipated. But we 
would not for a moment wish to express a doubt about our eventual suc- 
cess ; that is as certain as that Russia will descend from her proud posi- 
tion as a first-rate power, and be exposed in all her ghastly nudity, as a 
savage coquette who has impudently attempted to assume the graces of 
civilisation, and striven to hide the corroding ulcer by an unlimited sup- 
ply of the coarsest paint. But to attain this point much has yet to be 
done. We must not forget that the conquest of Sebastopol is but a 
means to an end, and we must not fall into the snare in which we so will- 
ingly let ourselves be entrapped, that it is generous to help a fallen foe 
to rise. The story of the Irishman involuntarily occurs to us, who, after 
a great display of strength, eventually got his adversary down, and fell 
upon him, A bystander, anxious for fair play, told him to let his pros- 
trate foe rise and renew the contest, according to the rules of the ring; 
but to this Paddy strenuously objected. “ Arrah!” says he, “ if you'd 
had the trouble I’ve had to get him down, you wouldn’t be after letting 
him get up again so aisily.” 


MUSIC AND SONG, 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


Ler music and song be our pastime to-night, 
How few are the moments in life we can spare, 
There’s time enough yet for an hour of delight, 
Then why should not music and song have a share? 
*Tis true that time flies when we’re happy and gay, 
While care will the weariest hours prolong, 
But do we not fly from our troubles away 
In ev’ry bright moment that’s given to song? 


Let music and song bid each bosom to glow, 
That smile may be false that is kindled by wine, 
But when from our lips the sweet melodies flow, 
The mind lights the brow with expression divine. 
If sages still tell us that life’s but a span, 
Is there one who'd not wish ev’ry joy to prolong ? 
We must all have our griefs—but i if you can, 
The moments devoted to music and song. 
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I pon’r know how ever I came to take upon myself to write this 
passing history; and I wish I had not done so: for I am_ but a poor 
scribe, and have no talents for such work. In the school which I and m 
sister Lucy keep, all the learned duties fall to her, and the ladies who 
live with us as teachers. I do but look after the comforts of the children, 
and sit amongst them in the afternoon, and place their sewing, and nurse 
them when they are ill: and for the last year or two, since that great 
shock came upon us, I have not been well, and my spirits have be- 
come uneven, and I fear our youthful inmates find me now but a dull 
companion. 

It was a great shock, a fearful shock; and though I am but a weak, 
timid woman, the bravest and boldest would have found it so, had it 
fallen on them. I had come up from Middlebury, where I had been 
visiting Mary, my married sister, leaving her nicely recovered from a 
dangerous illness. It was on the Monday, and we got home about 
seven o’clock in the evening. I say “we,” for I had brought Mary’s 
second daughter up with me, little Frances, a child of twelve years, And 
the next morning, the very next, as we sat at breakfast, there came a 
letter to say that my dear sister Mary was dead—had died from poison. 

I went down by the first train that started, after I could get to the 
Paddington station, and reached Middlebury late in the evening. I 
found it, alas! too true. My ill-fated sister was lying on the bed where 
I had left her, the previous morning, getting well: but now she was cold 
and lifeless, and her unoffending spirit had passed into a better world. 
She was not so old as me by many years, and, since the death of our 
mother, I had looked upon her like a daughter. 

It was a case involved in mystery. The nurse, who attended on my 
sister, had gone down to her p saw § leaving a glass of toast-and-water 
by the bed-side. Some poison was introduced into this toast-and-water 
during the nurse’s absence, and my poor Mary drank of it, and died. 
It was a new-fashioned poison; or perhaps it only sounded so to my 
simple ears ; they called it strychnia. Dr. Goring, Mary’s husband, kept a 
phial of it down stairs in his surgery, but whether what was put into the 
toast-and-water was taken from that, or not, could not be ascertained. 
Dr. Goring thought the phial had not been touched, for the stopper was 
tied down, with the leather over it, just as usual. Some persons, I be- 
lieve, doubted Matthew Goring himself, but I did not. He had been 
sitting in the summer-house in the garden, smoking, the whole time of 
the nurse’s absence, and he could not have gone into the house without 
the servants seeing and hearing him, for they were at dinner before the 
kitchen window, which looked on to the garden. Not for that did I 
believe him to be innocent, but because, to commit a cruelty or a crime, 
was foreign to Matthew’s nature. The servants never left the kitchen, 
so it could have been none of them, and my eldest niece, Mary, and little 
Jane, were in the nursery at the top of the house: they, innocent chil- 
dren, would not poison their dear mother. The governess, Miss Howard, 
was shut up in the dining-room, whose door was near to that of the 
kitchen, and the nurse and servants said it was next to an impossibility 
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that she could have come out, without their hearing her. Oh dear, oh 
dear, it was an unfathomable mystery ! 

I suspected Miss Howard. It is a cruel suspicion to confess to, but I 
did ; and I have many a time prayed to be forgiven if I did her injustice. 
She had lived in the family six months, and that had been six months 
too many. I think (and a kuows I don’t judge by myself, though 
I am an old maid) that when a woman, possessing a vain, worldly dis- 

ition, coveting the admiration of the other sex, eager for their society— 
PT think that when a woman of this restless, undesirable nature, gets past 
her thirtieth year, without having been made a wife, she grows desperate, 
and cares little what havoc she makes in the happiness of a man and 
wife. As she cannot boast of a husband herself, she desires, at least, to 
obtain their admiration in the sight of the world. It was thus—or I am 
more mistaken than ever I was in my life—with this governess of theirs, 
Miss Howard. She was thirty-five years of age, and a disappointed 
woman, so she had been playing herself and her charms off upon Dr. 
Goring all the six months that she had been there. He was a very 
attractive man, and quite ready to meet her half-way, for he was exces- 
sively fond of the society of ladies, and had a great propensity for a little 
bit of quiet flirting with them—though I cannot but say he was ever a 
tender husband to my poor sister. What he saw in Miss Howard to 
admire, I cannot tell, or whether he saw anything: but my belief is, that 
if a blackamoor in petticoats, with yellow eyes and green teeth, were to 
hazard advances, some men would be found ready to make love to her. 
I once heard it remarked that Miss Howard was a “ gentleman’s beauty :” 
perhaps so; I don’t know what their taste may be: but then, how was it 
that never a one had come forward to secure the beauty for his own 
property? She was a quiet, pale thing, with an expression in her dark 
eyes that I did not like, a retiring manner, and a voice whose tones could 
be moulded into various keys of softness, so as to suit any hearer. It 
was astonishing the amount of flirtation she could get through, with 
those apparently innocent ways and subdued voice. But what did she 
really care for Matthew Goring, though she did lay herself out to win 
his favour, regardless of the feelings of his wife? Not a bit more than 
she cared for me. For you may lay it down as an axiom that when a 
woman has lived half her span of life, her dream of love has long been 
over. She was the first to draw him into the flirtation, and pretty deep 
they carried it. I was indignant when I detected, during that first visit 
of mine, what was going on, and the more so when I found my sister’s 
eyes were also open to it. I gave Miss Howard notice to quit, in my 
sister’s name, and made them promise to put Mary and little Jane to 
school, and took, as I said, Frances back with me. It wanted rather 
more than a fortnight of the time of Miss Howard’s leaving, when we 
quitted Middlebury for London; and the very day we left, my sister 
came by her death in the mysterious manner | a told you. 

The coroner’s inquest, which was held on the Wednesday, did not 
throw any light upon the matter, and on the Friday my dear sister was 
buried. The churchyard was so crowded with spectators, that the 
clergyman could scarcely push his way through them, as he walked at 
the head of the coffin: and at the conclusion of the service, as the 
mourners were leaving the grave, a hiss arose from the crowd—the 
were hissing Dr. Goring. He and his two sons, Matthew and Alfred, 
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with a relative of ours, who lived down in Middlebury, were the chief 
mourners, but several friends had followed. Matthew (a handsome, 
merry boy he was, of fourteen, very like his father) had been sent for, 
from school, to attend it. I shall never forget poor Dr. Goring when he 
came in from the funeral. The lads went up-stairs, but he came into 
the darkened dining-room, where I was, and, throwing his hat with its 
long crape streamers on a chair, sat down and sobbed as if his heart 
would break. I was not crying then, myself: I think I had cried so 
much that my eyes, for the moment, were drained dry, and I went up to 
him and begged him to be composed. “ Hester,” he sobbed, ‘ Hester, 
they have been hissing me at Mary’s grave! As you stand there, living, 
it is truth.” 

“ Who has hissed you?” I asked. 

“The mob in the churchyard. They whispered ‘ Murderer.’ God 
knows I have not deserved it. If my dear wife was murdered, it was 
not by me. I would have given my own life to prolong hers.” 

I thought it best not to talk just then, and he grew composed, after 
a while, though, I must say, his face was full of suffering and sorrow ; but 
at night, when the candles were lighted and we were again alone, the 
children being in bed, I inquired what he meant to do. 

“In what way ?” he asked. 

* About your children, and your housekeeping matters. Who is to 
conduct your house?” 

“Oh, Hester, I cannot think of these things. They must take their 
— Unless you can put them on some sort of footing before you go 

ack.” 

I tried to do so. I saw Miss Howard out of the house (with a true 
thanksgiving), and I established Mary as housekeeper. Though only 
fifteen, she was so sensible and steady a girl that I had no fear of leaving 
her as such, and she was to go as morning pupil to Miss Sherwood’s 
school till her education was completed. Matthew and Alfred were 

laced, together, at a less expensive establishment than the one Matthew 

ad hitherto been in, and the little fellow, John, who was three years 
old, I consigned to Susan, a good, respectable servant, who undertook 
the charge of him. I would have taken Jane back with me, as I had 
taken Frances, but Matthew said he could not be deprived of wife and 
children at once. Then I got Matthew to lay down the carriage and dis- 
charge two of the servants, and make a reduction in many other ways, 
for it was only their high rate of living which had got him into debt— 
and now my sister Mary’s annuity was gone. Altogether, I did what I 
could, and left for home, with many words of advice to Mary, an in- 
junction to her to write to me weekly, and a promise to go down at 
Christmas. 

Which I did, getting there for Christmas-day. The two boys had 
come home for their holidays, and were well, and careless, and happy, as 
it is fit schoolboys should be. Mary had grown, and was much improved, 
promising to be as nice-looking as her poor mother. As to my brother- 
in-law, he was quite himself again; had recovered his spirits, and laughed 
and talked as before. These gay natures soon forget loss and sorrow: 
and perhaps it is best they should. One thing I was glad to find—that 


-he had been prudent in his expenditure, and was paying off his debts. 
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One morning, as we were seated at breakfast, the conversation turned 
upon a friend of Dr. Goring’s, a schoolmaster, who resided in Middle- 
bury. He had been a widower some years, but was now going to be 
married again to a pretty but portionless girl, and the town said it was 

uite a “love match.” 

“T did not think he would have been such a fool,” observed Dr. Goring. 

“In what way?” I asked. 

«‘ When a man marries in youth, he commonly marries for love, and 
that’s as it should be; but when he gets to middle age, and wants a 
second wife, he ought to look out for money. Substance, not romance, 
should be the motto then.” 

Somehow I was pleased to hear Matthew say that, but I did not stay 
to ask myself why I was so. And, just then, the surgery boy brought in 
a note. 

It was from a Mrs. Poyntz, asking him to call upon her in the course 
of the day, as she was not well. Captain and Mrs. Poyntz resided about 
a mile from the town, and their name brought to my mind the Clutter- 
bucks, old friends of mine, who lived in a farm-house close to them. I 
had not seen these friends for nearly four years, and I began to think, as 
I sat at my work, that I would go out and call upon them. It was a 
sharp, frosty morning, bright and cold: the two boys had gone out to 
slide, and I proposed it to Mary. 

We found them at home, Mrs. Clutterbuck in the kitchen, making 
pork-pies. The well-appointed, roomy old kitchen, where I had once, 
when I was a young girl, as fond of frolic as the best of them, revelled 
in all the delights of a harvest-home. They wanted us to stay the day, 
and Farmer Clutterbuck (he was always a joking man) hitched m 
bonnet off, for I was sitting with the strings untied, and gave it to his 
little granddaughter to run away with, and hide. But we could not 
remain that day, and fixed to go to them another. 

It was after one when we left them, and we set out to walk fast, for 
we dined at two. As we turned into the high road from the lane 
(Clutterbuck’s Lane it was commonly called, because it led to nothing 
but their house), I saw, about a hundred yards before us, Dr. Goring, 
walking towards Middlebury by the side of a lady. 

“ There’s your papa, Mary!” Iexclaimed. ‘He has been up to Mrs. 
Poyntz’. I wonder who it is with him.” 

“Tt is Miss Howard,” replied my niece. 

I protest that a cold thrill ran through me, from head to foot, when 


I heard the name. How came she to be walking with Matthew Goring? 


“Does Miss Howard live in Middlebury?” I questioned, when I re- 
covered myself. ‘ When she left us, she was negotiating for a situation 
in London!” 

“She did not take it,” said Mary. “She has been in Middlebury 
ever since, staying at her aunt’s.” ’ 

“Sly cat!” I’m afraid I groaned to myself. “She has got her eye 
upon Aim, as sure as my name’s Hester Halliwell, and she stays in 
Middlebury to catch him. What does she do?” I asked aloud. 

“She goes out as daily governess,” replied Mary. “ People say she 
and her aunt quarrel a good deal.” 

I went along at a strapping pace, to come up with them. For I did 
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not like Mary to see her father bending to look in that false face, with 
every sentence he spoke, as if he were—courting. The word must come, 
though I hate to write it. 

Dr. Goring was surprised to see us; his countenance betrayed it. She 
did not seem in the least discomposed, but greeted us with a flow of 
words, in her modulated voice. 

“ We shall be late for dinner, Matthew,” I observed; “ we had better 

et on.” 
He drew out his watch and looked at it. ‘‘ Not at all late,” he said. 
“Tt is only half-past one.” 

He did not seem inclined to walk faster, or to quit her side, and I did 
not choose to leave him in her society. So we slackened our pace to 
theirs; and thus it happened that we were seen walking into Middlebury, 
side by side with that woman, who may have been the author of Mary 
Goring’s death. 

She turned off, to reach her aunt’s, before we got to our street, and 
then I asked my brother-in-law whatever brought him walking with 
Miss Howard. 


“ T overtook her as I was coming from Mrs. Poyntz’,” he replied, “ just 
before you came up with us.” 

I could not say anything to this; for I had no right to dictate to 
Matthew Goring whom he should, or should not, join in a walk and talk 
to, so I held my peace. But I know I was very cross at the dinner-table 
afterwards, scolding Alfred for upsetting the gravy upon the tablecloth 
—and the next minute I, myself, upset some ale. 

When the Christmas holidays had expired, Matthew and Alfred went 
back to school, and I returned home. I did not go down again at Mid- 
summer, for a pupil from India, of whom we had entire charge, was fall- 
ing into delicate health, and the doctors ordered the sea-side for her. So 
my sister Lucy, who was likewise wanting a little change, accompanied 
“sn to Ramsgate with Frances, and I stayed at home to take care of the 

ouse. 

We had resumed school about a fortnight, when I received a letter from 
a friend at Middlebury. The following passage was in it: ‘“ Rumour 
says that Dr. Goring is about to be mended again to his children’s former 
governess, Miss Howard.” 

Had a serpent bitten me I do not think it could have injured me as did 
those startling words. They were as I have quoted them, “ Rumour 
says,” but I instantly felt a deep, prophetic conviction within me, that 
Charlotte Howard would eer | be Matthew Goring’s second wife. 
Could I do anything to prevent it? What was to be done? It was a 
union that ought not to be: I felt that, in my heart of hearts: a union 
from which no good could come. 

“Lucy,” I said to my sister, after tormenting myself for four-and- 
twenty mortal hours, neglecting my occupations in the day, and tossing 
restlessly on my bed at night—‘ Lucy, I have made up my mind to go 
down to Middlebury.” 

‘‘ But think of the inconvenience, just as the school has begun, and we 
with several fresh pupils!” she urged. ‘If Matthew Goring is so ob- 
stinately soft as to go and marry that Miss Howard, of all people in the 
world, I should even leave him to do it, and to reap the consequences.” 
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“So should I, if it only affected himself,” I answered. “ But to give 
that woman authority over Mary’s children! I shall start by to-morrow’s 
train, Lucy, and you must manage as well as you can, for a few days, 
without me.” 

If I could have foreseen that that “ few days” would be many weeks ! 

I did not send word I was coming, but went in and surprised them, 
pouncing right upon my brother-in-law in his surgery. It was getting 
towards seven o'clock when I got to the house and astonished Susan. 
She said Miss Mary was gone out to tea, but her master was at home. 

He was busy, in his shirt-sleeves (it was an intensely hot day), over 
some chemical experiment. He held a glass of blue liquid in his hand, 
and his surprise was so great at seeing me, that in putting it down he 
let some fall. 

* Why, Hester!” he exclaimed, “is it you or your ghost ?” 

“Tt is I, myself, Matthew,” I said, “and very sorry I am to come. 
Do you know what has brought me ?” 

“ The train, I suppose, and then the omnibus,” he replied, in his old 
propensity for joking. 

I sat down on a low wooden stool. There was nothing else handy, 
for, of the two chairs, one had got a flat globe of glass upon it, and the 
other a glass syringe as big as arolling-pin. And I took off my bonnet 
and laid it on the floor beside me. 

“T had a letter from Mrs. Tom Halliwell a day or two ago,” I began. 
“ She told me a bit of news, Matthew, and I have come down to see if it 
ean possibly be true, and, if so, to endeavour to stop it.” 

“ Indeed,” he answered. But I saw, by the flush which came to his 
face, that he knew then, as well as I did, what I had got to say: and I 
also saw that it was true; I saw it with a sinking heart. 

“It is said, Matthew, that you are about to marry again.” 

“T am,” he readily replied, as if, in the last minute, he had been nerving 
himself to face me and the subject boldly. ‘ When a man is left alone 
with young children, as I am, Hester, it is a duty he owes them to give 
them a second mother.” 

“I don’t see the obligation,” I answered, “but we will not contend 
about that. Ifhe does give them a second mother, an imperative duty 
lies on him to give them a fitting one.” 

“ Of course,” he answered, rather restlessly. 


“Is Miss Howard a fitting mother for your wife Mary Goring’s 
children? Answer me that, Matthew.” 


“If I did not deem her so, I should not make her such,” he replied, — 


that hot flush on his face getting hotter. 

“Oh, Matthew, I could not have believed it of you!” I said, wring- 
ing my hands, for my perplexity and sorrow were, at that moment, press- 
ing heavily upon me. ‘ You, with your good sense, with your once deep 
love for your wife! You did love her, Matthew.” 

“ Better than I shall ever love another, Hester; with a different love. 
We do not marry a second wife—in our advancing age—with the feelings 
with which we wed a first. And no second wife need expect it.” 

“Well, I did not come all the way down here to talk sentiment,” I 
grumbled. ‘The whole world lay before you to choose from, the whole 
world : how could you choose Charlotte Howard ?” 


“Why not choose her as well as any one else ?” 
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“© Why not choose her !” 1 looked at him in astonishment. “Has she 
bewitched you, Matthew Goring? Has she taken away your proper 
sense—thrown dust in your mind’s eyes—deadened all decency of feeling ? 
A woman whose hands may be stained with the deepest known crime, 
who was probably the destroyer of Mary Gorin F 

“ Hester, hold your peace,” he authoritatively interrupted, rising, in 
anger, from off the table, where he had perched himself. “TI will not 
permit you to give utterance to ideas so disgraceful. How dare you 
couple Miss Howard’s name with that of murder? If I were not sure 
that she is innocent of this, and any other sin, do you fear I would at- 
tempt to make her my wife ?” 

“Do you remember what you once said, about a man being a fool to 
marry, at your age, for love ?” 

“No, I don’t remember it,” he doggedly said. ‘ But if you suppose 
I am over head and ears in love with Miss Howard, like a green school- 
boy, you are mistaken. Though I think her a very charming young 
woman, there’s many another I should like for my wife, just as well as 
Miss Howard.” 

“Then why on earth do you marry her ?” 

“T hardly know how it came about, Hester. I have been with her a 
good deal lately—had got into the habit of being with her; and one 
evening, ina merry mood, I popped the question. I declare to goodness 
the words were no sooner out than I thought myself an idiot for my 
pains. Now you know as much about it as I do.” 

“You had better have popped it to me,” I wrathfully answered, not 
caring what I said, in my anger, and Matthew laughed. 

** Because you would not have taken advantage of it. Well, she did, 
and the thing’s done, so let us have done with it. But don’t go fancying, 
again, that I’m spooney after Miss Howard. When a man’s turn 
forty,” he went on, laughing, “it’s a cut up to his dignity to believe him 
susceptible of that sort of nonsense.” 

“‘ How can you have been so dreadfully blind, Matthew ?” I ejaculated. 
* Blind to your own happiness and prospects ?” 

** Do you mean as to her want of money ?” 

“No. But a woman capable of flirting as she did with you in your 
wife’s lifetime, will flirt with others when she’s a wife herself.” 

“T think not,” he answered. ‘ When once these women, who are 
getting on in life, marry, they sober and settle down. It is only the 
sting of neglect that causes them to covet unlawful admiration.” 

“ Matthew,” I said, rising from my hard seat, “can anything I may say 
induce you to put aside this marriage? I ask it for your daughter 
Mary’s sake.” 

“Nothing,” he returned. “Ihave made up my mind about it, and 
the marriage will be carried out. My word and honour are pledged.” 

“Had you any idea, during my sister's lifetime——Stay,” | interrupted 
myself, “I won’t say that, for I do not think of you so ill; I will say at 
the period of Mary’s death, and immediately after it, did the thought, 
or wish, cross your mind, then, of putting Miss Howard into her place?” 

“Never, so help me Heaven !” he earnestly replied. “ Indeed, I took 
rather an antipathy to Miss Howard, just then, in consequence of what 
you said, Hester, that her propensity for flirting with me, or mine with 


her, or both, had given pain to Mary. If somebody had flown away with 
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Miss Howard into the moon, and kept her there, I’m sure it would not 
have caused me a regret, or a passing thought.” 

“Yes. Your conduct together embittered the concluding months of 
your wife’s lifetime,” I uttered to him, “and, mark my words, Matthew 
Goring, no good to either of you will come of this marriage. I do not 
allude to any suspicion of a darker crime, in saying this: let that lie 
between Miss Howard and her conscience: but when a woman has 
stepped between man and wife, has perseveringly set herself out to 
ruin their wedded happiness, and held at nought the work of God who 
brought them together, no blessing can ever rest upon a future union of 
that husband and that false woman. No blessing, no luck, Matthew 
Goring, will attend yours with Charlotte Howard.” 

I left the surgery, and went about the house, and found he had been 
making preparations for his new wife. The drawing-room was newly 
papered and painted, and also his bed and dressing-room. The old 
wardrobe with one wing had been taken out, and was replaced by a large, 
handsome new one, and there was a full-length swing-glass, and other 
new and expensive articles, which my poor sister had never possessed, and 
never, perhaps, felt the want of. This is often the case with a second 
wife, I have observed—as if men would make up, in attentions, what they 
eannot give in love. As I was looking round his room, Susan came in, 
to turn down the bed. 

“You have got some new furniture here, I see,” was my observation to 
the girl. 

“Yes, ma’am. What with the whitewashers, and painters, and paperers, 
and these new things coming in, the house has been like a fair for the 
last fortnight.” 


“ And what’s it all for, Susan ?” I went on. Not that it is my general 
habit to gossip with servants. 

“Why, ma’am—master has not said anything yet, either to me or to 
cook—but we can’t be off hearing the reports in the town.” 

“ Well, Susan, you will not gain a better mistress, let her be who she 
may, than your late one.” The tears rose to the maid’s eyes as I spoke, 
and I respected her for that little mark of feeling. 

“ She’ll be no mistress of mine, ma’am,” was her remark, uttered 
warmly. “TI couldn’t bear her when she lived here, and I’m sure ’m 
not going to stand and serve her when she’s stuck up into my poor mis- 
tress’s shoes. It’s not my place to speak first to my master, but when he 


tells us of the coming change, as of course he will do, I shall give warn- , 


ing. I wonder he has said nothing yet.” 

“Time enough, Susan, I suppose.” 

“So Dr. Goring seems to think,” observed the girl, “but they say it 
is to be next week.” 


P “ What's to be next week ?” I asked, in a tone that must have startled 
usan. 

“My master’s marriage, ma’am. Dr. Ashe’s housemaid told me so 
this morning, and she heard her master and mistress talking of it when 
she waited at table yesterday. Dr. Ashe is going to take charge of 
master’s patients, while he is away on his wedding journey.” 

“The Lord be merciful to us all in this world!” I muttered, “and his 
wife but a bare twelvemonth cold in her grave! Shame on Matthew 
Goring !” 
2n2 
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I asked Mary, when she came in that evening, how it was I had been 
kept in ignorance of this matter; that it was her duty to have written 
to me, if no one else did. 

“ How could I write what I was not sure of, Aunt Hester ?” she an- 
swered, bursting into tears. ‘Papa has said nothing whatever to me. 
But—I heard to-day that it is very near.” 

“So have I heard it, child,” I said, walking up and down the dining- 
parlour, in my sorrow. “ Don’t grieve, Mary,” I added, as she continued 
to sob. “ This is a world full of trials and cares, and God sends them, 
only to win our hearts to a better.” 

“Aunt Hester,” she resumed, stifling her tears, “do I look very 
young ?” 

* Young!” I said, “ why do you ask that question ?” 

“I wish to go out as governess, or teacher in a school, anything of that 
sort. I have been thinking much about it lately. Only I fear, if people 
know I am but sixteen 

“Why, my dear,” I interrupted, “what nonsense are you talking 
now ?” 

“‘ Don’t force me to live with her, Aunt Hester,” she implored, with a 
sudden burst of feeling that astonished me. “I never can stop here with 
her, and call her ‘ mother.’ ” 

“Do not fear, Mary,” I soothingly said. ‘Before she puts her foot 
inside this house, I take you out of it.” 

It was all settled that night with Dr. Goring. I sat up, tired as I was 
after my journey, till he came home, which was not till eleven o'clock, 
and I told him that from henceforth Mary and Jane must have their 
home with me and Lucy. “If you will pay us for their board, Matthew, 
well and good, for you know we are not rich,” I said ; ‘but, if not, we 
will still take them, and do without it.” 

‘* What ridiculous absurdity, Hester! The girls must remain at home. 
It is chiefly for their sakes that I am marrying.” 

“Ts it?” I laconically answered. And then I related to him, word for 
word, the burst of feeling I had witnessed in Mary. He paced about the 
room, as I had previously done, with his hands in his pockets, and a con- 
traction, as of pain, across his brow. With all his thoughtless folly he 
did love his children. 

* What is the matter with you all, that you should take this general 
antipathy to Miss Howard?” he peevishly broke forth. 

“ Instinct did it with me,” I replied. ‘ And a woman, whose conduct 
with their father caused uneasiness to their dear mother, can never be 
tolerated by any right-feeling children.” 

“There you are again, Hester, upon your ridiculous ropes! What 
could the diidun have seen of it ?” 

“ Everything,” I indignantly answered. “Do you suppose Mary, at 
her age, was blind and deaf? If I, unsuspicious as my nature is, saw so 
much in one month’s sojourn, what must she have remarked, who was in 
the midst of it the whole time ?” 

I need not pursue the conversation. I won him to reason about the 
children, and it was settled that Mary and Jane should be placed with me 
in London. John, who was beginning to go to a day-school, was to 
remain at home, and Matthew and Alfred would spend their holidays 
there as usual. Otherwise, the house would be free for his new wife. He 
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offered liberal terms for the girls; he was ever open-hearted; and he 
offered, also, to pay for Frances, but I would not accept for more than 
two. His marriage was really fixed for the approaching week. I was 
for taking Mary and Jane from the town beforehand, but he said I would 
greatly oblige him by remaining during the fortnight he intended to be 
absent, as he did not care to leave the house and the young child entirely 
to servants. 

“‘ Matthew Goring,” I said, “I would not stay in this house, to see you 
bring home your bride, if you paid me for it in gold and diamonds.” 

“I do not ask it, Hester. You shall receive intimation of my return, 
and can leave a day previously.” And I promised this. 

We spoke about his pecuniary affairs. The quiet manner in which he 
had been living the last twelve months, had enabled him to pay off the 
chief of his debts, and the three thousand pounds, accruing from his wife’s 
death, was intact, and placed out to good interest. He had also insured 
his own life for two thousand ; so that, altogether, things were going on 
2 a more prudent manner than formerly. And, for this, I commended 

im. 

Let no one say they will, or will not, do a thing, in this world. As 
St. James tells us, we should add, “If the Lord will.” J had affirmed 
that I would not remain in Dr. Goring’s house till he brought home his 
bride, and yet, when she did come home, there I was. Circumstances 
had forced me to stop. 

A few days after Dr. Goring’s wedding (which you may be sure none 
of his family attended, though it took place in Middlebury, Miss Howard 
being married from her aunt’s), the little lad, John, was attacked with 
sore-throat and illness. It turned out to be scarlet fever, which was 
making its appearance in the town; but he had it very favourably, and 
I would not let Dr. Ashe write to apprise my brother-in-law, lest he 
should return, in haste, and bring her. Alas! the next attacked was 
Mary. The symptoms, in her case, were more violent, and the fever 
mounted to her head rapidly. I could not leave her: and so, the evening 
of Matthew’s return, there I was. 

When the fly that brought them from the railway station stopped at 
the door, I happened to be crossing the hall, with a jug of lemonade in 
my hand, for Mary. The man knocked and rang. Susan came flying 
along the passage to admit them, and I flew away, up the stairs. I 
could not have met her, then, with words of welcome. 

“Susan, Susan,” I said, calling softly after the maid, “tell your 
master of Miss Mary’s illness ; that I am still here; and ask him to come 
to her room.” 

I heard the girl open the door; I heard some luggage placed in the 
hall; and I heard Miss Howard’s voice, speaking to Susan. I shut my- 
self into Mary’s room, and sitting down on a chair, burst into an agony 
of sobs, like a child. 

I listened to his foot on the stairs, and I stood up and dried my face, 
and tried to look as if I were not crying. Matthew came in. He held 
out one hand to me in silence, as he turned to the bed where Mary lay. 

He stood looking at her. And I stood looking at him. Was it really 
my brother-in-law, Matthew Goring ? Never did I see such a change 
in any one. He was thinner, paler, appeared worn and haggard, and 
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had a dry, nervous cough, which seemed to come from his throat. 
That a fortnight should have so altered any man! 


“ Matthew,” I said, going round the bed to where he s “ what is 
it? You are ill.” 

“T have not been well ever since I left home,” he answered, shortly. 
“Never mind. It’s nothing. I see Mary is very ill.” 

“ Dangerously so for the last few hours. Dr. Ashe has been anxious 
for you, on her account, since mid-day.” 


“Send Susan for him, Hester. I must know exactly how she has 
been.” 

There was no necessity to send, for at that moment Dr. Ashe entered. 
After his departure, Susan came in, and said Mrs. Goring was waiting 
tea. “Mrs. Goring,” not “ my mistress.” Poor, faithful Susan! 

“Bring me a cup up-stairs, Susan,” said my brother-in-law. “I 
shall not leave my child. Hester, do you go down.” 

“T have taken tea hours ago,” I replied, “ and if not Matthew,” 
I broke off, “I thought to have been gone, as you know, before this 
night, but I could not leave Mary: e 


“ Thank you, Hester, for remaining with her,” he interrupted, warmly. 
“Thank you for all your kindness.” 

* But you must not ask me to meet your wife, as a friend and visitor. 
I cannot take my meals at table with her—her guest. Do not be vexed 
at what you will deem my prejudice, Matthew, I can not. For the re- 
mainder of my stay, Susan will bring what little I want to this room, 
and I will eat it here.” 

*‘ As you will,” he answered, but in so subdued and mournful a tone 
that it quite electrified me. Some great sorrow had evidently fallen on 
Dr. Goring. 

He insisted on my going to bed that night, as I had been watching 
the previous one ; he himself would sit up with Mary. It was late, and 
I was leaving the room to comply, when Mrs. Goring came swiftly up 
the stairs, with a candle in her hand. She was looking well, younger, 
I thought, than she had used—her mind, I suppose, was at rest, now— 
and she was nicely dressed in a blue silk gown, and wore a thick gold 
chain, of starry-looking links, round her neck, and a watch at her side. 
His presents of course. She hesitated when she saw me, and made as if 
she would have come to Mary’s room. 


“ Don’t come in here, ma’am,” I called out, in my antipathy, “ you'll 
catch the fever.” 

Dr. Goring heard, and, following me to the door, seconded what I said. 
“There’s no cause for running into unnecessary danger, Charlotte. 
You will do well to keep out of this chamber ;” and the tone of his voice 
sounded, to my ear, remarkably cold. 

“I am not timid,” she replied, “but I will do as you wish.” And, 
with that, she turned into their own room, and I heard her bell ring for 
Susan to undress her. When she was the governess, she could undress 
herself, fast enough. 

I could not sleep that night; I was very restless. And, once, I stole 
out of my room and down the stairs, for 1 slept on the story above theirs, 
to look how all was going on with Mary. 

The door was thrown open, for the sake of air, and I bent forward 
and looked in. I remember the scene now, as it appeared in the feeble 
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s of the shaded night-lamp. Mary was lying as before, unconscious 
and tossing with fever, and her father had bowed his head down upon 
the bolster beside her, near to where he sat; and was sobbing; violent, 
heavy sobs, his manly frame shaken with the intensity of his grief. I 
heard his low moans of anguish, and I saw him clasp his hands in deep, 
deep sorrow. And as I stood, taking in another glance at him, before 
creeping back to my own room, an idea dawned over me that his 
extreme emotion was not caused so much by the danger of his child, as 
by some tender chord of remembrance of her mother, his once dear wife. 
Surely Matthew Goring was miraculously altered ! 

My niece Mary recovered, but weeks elapsed before she could leave 
her room, and I remained with her. All that time I never associated 
with Mrs. Goring, and, beyond some casual meetings on the stairs, did 
not see her. Susan, who consented to stay in the house as long as we 
did, brought my meals up to me, and Mary’s when she was gaining 
strength. But as she grew better, her father grew worse: he seemed to 
have a continual fever on him, his cough, which had turned to a very bad 
one, harassed him much, and he was worn to a shadow. His spirits 
were fearfully depressed: heavy sighs would burst from him; and 
Susan said that when at meals with Mrs. Goring, he would sit and never 
speak, unless she spoke to him. One morning, as I watched him panting 
in his chair, after one of these fits of coughing, and saw the perspiration 
on his pale forehead, and marked his laboured breathing, a terrible 
conviction forced itself upon me that he was not long for this world. 

I made some excuse to Mary, ran up-stairs, hurried on my shawl and 
bonnet, and went down to Dr. Ashe’s; and found him at home. I told 
him the symptoms I had observed in my brother-in-law, his apparent 
excessive depression and illness since his return, and I spoke of the fear 
which had, that very hour, penetrated to my mind, and implored him to 
tell me what was the matter. 

“T really have not the power to tell you, Miss Halliwell,” was the 
reply. ‘I see how very ill Dr. Goring appears to be, but I cannot 
fathom the nature of his illness. He never speaks to me of it, though I 
meet him daily, as I am attending most of his patients for him. “ It’s 
as much like a neglected cold as anything.” 

“Ts it not a decline ?” 

“* More a waste than a decline,” was Dr. Ashe’s rejoinder. “ He 
loses flesh daily.” 

“ And if he continues to lose it, and cough as he does, and spit 
blood ——” 

“ Does he spit blood?” interrupted Dr. Ashe. 

“ Susan said so, the other morning. But to resume—if all these 
symptoms go on and cannot be mitigated, what is his life worth, Dr. 
Ashe ?” 

“ Scarcely a month’s purchase.” 

I dragged myself back again: sorrows seemed to be coming thick and 
threefold upon me. Susan was in Mary’s room when I entered it, and 
said her master was engaged in the dining-room with Mr. Stone, the 
lawyer. 

d Sem says she thinks papa is making his will,” whispered Mary. 

“ Oh, Miss Mary !” interposed the girl, “ I did not quite say that. I 
said that Mr. Stone was writing, and master dictating to him, and that 
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they were talking about wills when I took in the glass that master rang 
for.” 

It was an hour after that when we heard Mr. Stone leave; and m 
brother-in-law came up-stairs. I opened the bedroom door, thinking he 
was coming in, but he turned into his own room, coughing violently. 
When the fit had passed away, I stepped across the passage, and asked 
if I could get him anything. 

“ Nothing. Just step in,” he said, pointing to a chair by his side, 
and down I sat. “ Hester,” he continued, ‘I don’t think I shall be here 
long, and I am settling my worldly affairs. I trust you will not refuse 
to be the personal guardian of my children.” 

I could not answer at first, the words stuck in my throat, but I got 
them out at last. 


** Do you mean that you have been making your will, Matthew ?” 

“ Just so.” 

T—hope”—I hesitated, for my heart was beating violently that 
you will not forget the claims of your children, in the settlement of your 
property ; that you will do righteous justice by them.” 

“Fear not, Hester,” he whispered, wringing my hand with a hot, 
nervous pressure—* fear not that I shall neglect the interests of Mary’s 
children.” 

“ Nor mine either, I trust,” cried a soft, false voice, which made me 
start from my seat, as Mrs. Goring stepped from the other side of the bed, 
where she had been hidden by its curtains. ‘I am your wife now, 
Matthew, and, as such, have the first claim on you.” 

“‘ Hester! Mrs. Goring! justice shall be done to all,” he uttered, 
impressively. ‘ So far as it lies in my power and ability to judge.” 

*T beg your pardon, ma’am, for stepping inside here with my brother- 
in-law,” I said, as I shot out of the room. “I certainly did not know 
you were in the chamber.” 

Very soon, very soon, before Mary Goring was well enough to leave, 
there came a week of deep confusion and distress. Dr. Goring broke a 
blood-vessel; and ere Matthew and Alfred, who were telegraphed for, 
could arrive at home, he was a corpse. There was no time to send for 
Frances ; so she, poor child, never saw her father, dead or alive, after her 
mother’s death. 

We buried him by the side of his wife ; in the very grave over which 
he had been hissed, not fifteen months before. Mrs. Goring insisted on 
following him to it—with unseemly ostentation, it appeared to me, for it 
was not much the custom, in Middlebury, for ladies to attend funerals, 
walking herself next the body, and thrusting Matthew and Alfred behind 
her. Never mind! never mind! it could not, then, bring her any nearer 
to his poor heart, or estrange them from it. After they came home, Mr. 
Stone assembled us all in the drawing-room, and produced the will. 

One thousand pounds were left to each of the three boys, and two 
thousand pounds between the three girls. The outstanding fees, when 
collected, were to be used in liquidation of claims against the estate, 
which they would considerably more than cover, and the furniture was to 
be sold, and its proceeds equally divided between the children. The other 
- directions, for their education, &c., I need not mention, but only tran- 
scribe the clause which related to Mrs. Goring. “I give and bequeath 
to my wife, Charlotte Goring, the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS sterling, 
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in recompense of any pecuniary outlay she may have been put to in 
preparation for her marriage with me.” 

I stole a glance at her, as Mr. Stone folded up the will. Her face 
was livid, as it had been once before in that room, when I had given her 
notice to quit her situation in the house as governess, and thought she 
was looking for something to hurl at me. And its expression—its evil 
expression! But, thank God! it could do no harm now: and Matthew 
had, as I truly believe, made his will in the spirit of justice. 

It was a singular coincidence, that when I, with Mary, Jane, little 
John, and Susan (whom I had engaged as housemaid, for I had grown 
attached to the girl, and my sister Lucy had written me that one of ours 
was leaving), were going to London from Middlebury, a lady from a dis- 
tant part of the county, who travelled in the same carriage with us, 
spoke of a Miss Howard as having once been governess to her daughter. 
I found it was the same Miss Howard, and an irresistible impulse came 
over me to ask why she parted with her. 

“To tell you the plain fact,” was the lady’s rejoinder to me, laughing 
as she spoke, “ Miss Howard had not been with me long, when I found 
she began to think that she had as much right to the society of my hus- 
band as I had. So I deemed it well to nip such an illusion in the bud, 
and discharged her without notice.” 

Then Matthew Goring had not been her first essay! A painful query 
came into my mind: If J had discharged her without notice, the day I 
proposed to him to do so, would those children sitting opposite to me 
now be orphans? 

We have lately heard that Miss Howard—that is, Mrs. Goring—is 
living at a small seaport town in Devonshire. But whether she exerts 
her talents for a livelihood, or how she gains one, I do not know. I once 
wished that she, and all such like her, might do penance in a white sheet: 
but she probably carries about with her a different penance, her Ccon- 
SCIENCE. If so, it is worse than the sheet, for it is a penance that can 
never leave her by day or by night. 

For myself, I am ever sad and sorrowful. These events have made a 
deep impression on me, and the guardianship of the orphan children is a 
heavy charge. I daily pray that a greater power than mine may aid me 
in my direction of them, and I strive to lead them in the right path. 
My old habit of losing myself in remembrances and conjecture gains upon 
me. I weary myself with wondering what could have wrought that 
mysterious change in Dr. Goring, after his second marriage, turning him 
against his recently chosen wife—chosen in such persistent obstinacy— 
and leading him to the grave. And his extraordinary will, so full of 
marked slight towards her, what caused that? An idea intrudes some- 
times: Was it that by a chance word, on her part, he learnt that she 
was indeed the wilful instrument of Mary’s death, and that remorse for 
his own blind wilfulness in taking her to his heart, was preying upon 
him? But, if so, would he not have forthwith put her from him, there 
and then? It may be thought so. Alas, if I weary myself with conjec- 
tures to the end of my life, I can never fathom it. The whole matter, 
from the first to the last, is one of those things which must ever remain 


in mystery. And Iam glad my task of relating it is done, for it has ° 


been to me a work of pain. 
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Tue fall of Sebastopol, and the destruction of the Russian fleet within 
its waters, will now permit the attention of the Allies to be directed to 
new points of aggression. The reduction of the Sivernaia, the defeat of 
the Russians in the field, the consequent occupation of Baktchi-Sarai and 
Simpheropol, and the expulsion of the Russians from the Crimea, as a 
basis for future operations and a material guarantee (with first-rate winter 
quarters for the Allies) to be held until successful negotiations are brought 
about, are undoubtedly of primary importance ; but it must not be ignored, 
that, notwithstanding the destruction of the ships at Sebastopol, and the 
interminable protocols which make the annihilation of the Russian naval 
power in the Black Sea the sine gua non of peace, it is averred that 
another fleet, larger than that which floated for so long a time with im- 
punity in the waters of Sebastopol, has been launched at Nicholaief. We 
are told of a three-decker just off the stocks, and of six or seven ships 
all of which may be armed by simply moving them down the river to 
Glouboky. It will appear strange if, in the face of such facts, no steps 
should be taken to pay a visit to the dockyard of Nicholaief. Are 
Kinburn and Otchakof fortresses that effectually close the mouth of the 
Bug and the Dnieper? Such are the questions which will now present 
themselves to all thoughtful people, the more especially when it is con- 
sidered that we actually permitted the Russians to build a new fleet ere 
they had been reduced to destroy the old one, and have not, it is believed, 
even attempted to effect a reconnaissance to determine the amount and 
extent of obstacles that are presented to ships fit enough, and men deter- 
mined enough, to prevent such a state of things. 

Cape Otchakof forms, with the sandy point of Kinburn, or Kilburun of 
the Tartars, the entrance to the great estuary which receives the waters 
of the Dnieper and the Bug and of their great tributaries. This is about 
thirty-five geographical miles east of Odessa, and five and a half miles 
from the island of Berezan. 

The fortress of Otchakof formerly belonged to the Tartars, and then 
constituted a small town known by the name of Ozu or Ozou. It was 
twice taken by the Russian troops: on the 13th of June, 1737, under the 
command of Marshal Munich, and on the 6th pf December, 1788, under 
Potemkin. At present, not a trace of Turkish times is said to remain in 
the village. AJl the Mussulman buildings have been pulled down to give 
place to a steppe, on which some Russian cabins and about fifty miserable 
shops have been set up. The environs of Otchakof, however, like the 
neighbouring Olvia, present traces of the Greeks having had their abode 
there before the Turks. In 1833 there were found a fragment of a bas~ 
relief in tolerable preservation, a male torso, and an offering with an in- 
scription from certain Greek military chiefs to Achilles, ruler of the 
Pontus. The Tartar Ozu was in fact only a name given to a Tartar set- 
tlement founded by the renowned Khan of the Crimea, Mengli Guerai, 
on the ruins of Alektor, a little town which belonged to the Queen of the 

‘ Sauromatians, and which was probably destroyed by the Getz at the same 
time as Olvia, 100 B.c. Alektor must have possessed many remnants of 
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Greek buildings, which disappeared under the hands of the Tartars, who 

employed them in building Ozu. In the present day nought remains of 

the old Turkish fortress of Ozu but its ruins, with a village close by. 

But there is a modern battery, concerning the armament of which we 

have no correct information, but which could be easily ascertained by 
per reconnaissances. 

The opposite point of Kinburn or Kilburun is situated two miles and 
a half 4S. 50 W. of Otchakof. It is very narrow and low, almost with 
the level of the sea, and hence subject to frequent inundations. A long 
sandbank stretches out about twenty-four miles to the west from the 
point of Kinburn. It is marked on the Russian maps as the Odessa bank. 
It varies in depth from eighteen to twenty feet to forty and sixty feet. 
The waters of the Dnieper and the Bug, united at this point, keep 
the channel open in a westerly direction, with a maximum depth of 
seventy-three feet. Hence ships making for Nicholaief or Kherson 
must, to reach the estuary of the Dnieper and the Bug, make first for the 
roads of Odessa, and then keep along the coast by Cape Dembrovsky, 
hugging the island of Berezan a little to the south. By this disposition 
of the channel of the Dnieper, Odessa becomes, in an hydrographical 
point of view, a port at the mouth of the river; and if the great sand- 
bank which advances from Kinburn Point was, as it not improbably may 
be some day, left dry, it would be geographically and visibly so. 

Capes Otchakof and Kinburn have shallows at their extremities; that 
of Otchakof stretches out one and a half geographical miles to the 8S. W., 
and that of Kinburn one mile to the N.W. The channel between the 
two has a depth of from forty to seventy feet, and its navigation is in 
ordinary times facilitated by buoys, but no doubt these will have been 
removed in time of war. A floating light used also to mark the entrance 
of the channel, which is very narrow. About ten miles up the estuary 
the entrance of the Bug is indicated to the N.W. by Cape Hajji Giil, or 
of the “ Pilgrim’s Lake,” with a village and a telegraph station two 
miles to the westward. The entrance to the Dnieper is similarly indi- 
cated some ten miles farther on the other side of the Bug, and to the 
north by Cape Stanislas, beyond which is Glouboky and harbour, with 
ten feet of water, where ships drawing too much water to navigate the 
Dnieper discharge their cargoes. 

The Bug having its sources in Podolia, not far from Proskurof, tra- 
verses that region and Southern Russia till it reaches Nicholaief, beyond 
which point, like the Euphrates at Babylon, it flows through a bed of its 
own formation, a tract of alluvium some twenty geographical miles in 
extent, to the point where it unites with the alluvium of the Dnieper. 
The valley of the Bug is rocky as far as Olviopol, where it receives the 
Sanioukha ; beyond this to Nicholaief, where it receives the Tugoul, only 
the right bank exhibits heights of slight elevation. Above Nicholaief 
the Bug preserves a depth of from eight to twenty yards, and in spring 
four or five yards more, and a width of one hundred and eighty yards; but 
its current is so rapid, and its channel is so blocked up by rocks and sands, 
as to render navigation almost impossible except in the season of flood. 
Below Nicholaief the channel contains twenty to sixty feet of water, but is 
of small extent in a bed varying from one to three miles in width. Banks 
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of mud advancing into its centre render its course very tortuous, just as 
is seen in the Orwell, below Ipswich. 

Kherson on the Dnieper was formerly both the commercial and naval 
centre of the Russians, when they: first reached the Black Sea in their 
progressive and increasing aggrandisement ; but about the year 1791 
the commercial affairs were removed to Hajji Bey, while the admiralty 
and dockyards were transported to Nicholaief, and the naval arsenal to 
Ak Tiyar. Kherson had been so called after the once renowned city on 
the Heracleatic Chersonesus, by a licence almost peculiar to the Rus- 
sians, who entertain notions of great latitudinarianism in matters of 
comparative geography, and think that by conferring upon a new site a 
name celebrated in olden times, they may revive the fame of bygone days 
in the new place. Hence was Ak Tiyar called Sebastopol, after a com- 
mercial site of great repute and antiquity near the Phasis, and the village 
of the “ Pilgrim Prince”—Hajji Bey—was dignified by the title of the 
Ancient Odessus. 

Fifteen or sixteen miles below Nicholaief, and on the right bank of 
the river, near its embouchure into the Dnieper, are the ruins of Olvia 
or Olviopolis, a Milesian colony founded about 500 8.c. There have 
been found inscriptions and medals which put the origin of these remains 
beyond all doubt. The name has been given to a site higher up the 
river than Nicholaief, and, as before seen, at the junction of the Sani- 
oukha with the Bug. 

Nicholaief is acknowledgedly a pretty place, and has till of late been 
daily increasing at its rival’s expense. Its vast dockyards attract a whole 
population of workmen, whose presence swells its wealth and import- 
ance. Its position on the Bug, its new houses and pretty walks planted 
with poplars, delight the eyes of most travellers. 

The Bug is here, according to Castelnau, a noble stream, a mile and a 
half broad, and, according to Danby Seymour, its right bank is deep and 
precipitous, and the left bank low and shelving, a peculiarity which that 
gentleman says belongs to all the rivers of Southern Russia, and which, 
he says, was likewise found to be the case at the Alma. It is evident 
that any such disproportionate accumulation of alluvium on one side over 
the other must depend upon the disposition of the alluvial plain or liman 
(a term, by-the-by, more applied in South Russia to the fiord, firth, or 
estuary of great rivers than to the alluvial plains at or near their 
mouths), nor can the circumstances under which the Alma flows be com- 
pared with those of the Bug or Dnieper. It is one thing to make a 
remark founded upon mere accidental analogies, and another to establish 
a law in physical geography which shall hold good to so large a region 
as Southern Russia. 

But although the Bug is so noble a stream—a mile and a half wide 
—its channel, as we have before remarked, is neither wide nor very 
deep, and although the largest men-of-war can ascend and descend, it is 
only after taking out their guns. All the ships hitherto constructed at 
Nicholaief have been transported empty down the river to Glouboky or 
Otchakof, and have even been said by Mr. Danby Seymour to have been 
transported thence to the Black Sea on wooden frames called camels, 
because of the sandbank of Kinburn, after reaching which they were 
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sent to Sebastopol to take in their armament. It is obvious, then, that 
if a new fleet has been constructed at Nicholaief during the past year, 
that it must have been under circumstances different to any that have 
hitherto obtained. Possibly the armament may have been conveyed on 
rafts or camels from Nicholaief or Kherson to Glouboky, there to be put 
on board the new ships. 

Another curious circumstance connected with Nicholaief is, that 
although it is the seat of immense storehouses and dockyards, in which 
all the Russian fleet in the Black Sea is built, and which give support to 
a population of 10,000 or 12,000 souls, the timber for ship-building 


comes chiefly down the Dnieper to Kherson, and thus has to be con- . 


veyed nearly to the sea before it can be passed into the Bug and up- 
wards to Nicholaief. Mr. Danby Seymour also tells us that, strange to 
say, stores are always scanty at the latter place, perhaps because many 
kinds deteriorate by keeping. ‘“ Even timber is wanting for ship- 
building, and is used green and never seasoned. A part of the Twelve 
Apostles was rotten when she was launched.” All this must be received 
with great distrust. It is not in consonance with the reports of great 
ship-building activity last year and this. The scarcity of timber at the 
Russian ports on the Black Sea has been often the subject of remark. 
The establishment of a fleet on the Sea of Azof in the time of Peter the 
Great met with extraordinary difficulties owing to the same cause, which 
has ever been one of the great drawbacks to the prosperity of Taganrog. 
But Russia has an immense territory, great rivers, and almost boundless 
resources at her command, and, her spirit stirred up and her intelligence 
roused by the exigencies of war, she would find out the means of avail- 
ing herself of these. We should not overrate her power or resources, 
but it is almost as bad to underrate the power and the resources of an 
enemy. We should no more give credence to the want of means at the 
chief naval station on the Black Sea, than we should that the forts of 
Sebastopol would tumble down at the reverberation of their own guns, 
till we had tested both. Russia has also suffered a great deal in govern- 
ment works from the peculations of individuals, but these are not the 
times when such fraudulent practices would go by unnoticed; there is 
too great an activity thrown into all departments for such bad practices 
to thrive, and travellers have too often been led to assume the existence 
of such, from the strange punishments suddenly inflicted by a capricious 
despotism upon an offending official, or, as is still more frequently the 
case, from the frivolous gossip and scandal of unprincipled persons, than 
had they probably the means of seeing more deeply into the system 
they would have found to be the case. There is a laxity of morale in 
Russia and in the Danubian Principalities which too often places the 
honour of an employé, as well as the reputation of a lady, at the mercy 
of any traducer. 

The town of Nicholaief was before the war quite undefended except 
by a wall, which has been built not for military but for police purposes, 
to prevent peculation and smuggling, by allowing no ingress or egress 
without permission. But Sebastopol, it will be remembered, was also 
but very slightly defended on the land side before the war. The intro- 
duction of earthworks, rapidly thrown up, to such an extent into the 
modern Russian system, has introduced quite a new element for con- 
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sideration when endeavouring to estimate the means of defence of any 
particular locality. What might not earth-batteries be able to effect 
planted on Capes Hajji Giil, Stanislaf, Volojskaia, and Sviatotroisk, or 
at Metschane and Melaia Korenikha? The stubborn Russ has even 
learnt to defend the Sivash by field-batteries hastily transported from 
place to place, as he does the shores of the Sea of Azof both by field and 
stationary batteries and clouds of Cossacks hovering over cape, and sands, 
and steppe. 

A circumstance remarked upon as far back as the time of Herodotus, 
is the absence of good water on the alluvial plain of the Bug and the 
Dnieper. That of Nicholaief is, however, supplied from an excellent 
spring, which exists at some distance from the town, but whose supply is 
collected in a large reservoir, which holds a sufficient quantity, according 
to Lyell, for a much larger population than now inhabits Nicholaief. 

The following is the account given by the father of history of the 
Dnieper: “The fourth is the river Borysthenes, which is the largest of 
these after the Ister, and, in my opinion, the most productive, not only 
of the Scythian rivers, but of all others, except the Egyptian Nile; for to 
this it is impossible to compare any other river, but of the rest the Borys- 
thenes is the most productive. It affords the most excellent and valuable 
pasture for cattle, and fish of the highest excellence and in great quanti- 
ties ; it is most sweet to drink; it flows pure in the midst of turbid rivers; 
the sown land near it is of the best quality; and the herbage, where the 
land is not sown, is very tall; at its mouth abundance of salt is crys- 
tallised spontaneously ; and it produces large whales without any spinal 
bones, which they call antaczi, fit for salting, and many other things that 
deserve admiration. . . . . The Borysthenes continues flowing 
near the sea, and the Hypanis mingles with it, discharging itself into the 
same morass. The space between these rivers, which is a projecting piece 
of nee is called the promontory of Hippollon, and in it a temple of Ceres 
is built.”* 

The “ puissant Dnieper” (Dniepr), as Colonel Rudtorffer calls it in his 
“* Military Geography of Europe,” has its sources in the marshes of the 
southern slopes of the forest of Volkhouski, not far from the sources of 
the Duna and the Volga. It traverses the eastern part of Great Russia, 
divides Little Russia into two parts, and finally flows into the Black Sea 
in Southern or New Russia, between Oczakow (Otchakof) and Kinburn 
(Kilburun), where its waters form an estuary fifty-five kilometres in 
length by six or eight kilometres in width. This estuary is dotted with 
innumerable islets, and is commanded by Cape Kizime. The current of 
the river, flowing as it does between banks for the most part high and 
with a shallow bed, marshy in its origin, and interrupted by banks in the 
middle and latter part of its course, is very impetuous, and to the north 


of Kief it, as well as its tributaries, is covered with ice from November to 
April. 


* Vestiges of this temple have been found at Cape Stanislaf. The ancient name 
of the isle of Borysthenes is said to be preserved in the adjacent Beresin, which, 
like the island of Leuké, at the mouth of the Ister, was devoted to races in honour 
of Achilles; and the Kil in Kil Burun is supposed to have been derived from 
Achilles, the sovereign of Pontus; but as Burun is a Tartar word, so also, most 
probably, is Kil, which signifies in that language a hair—a promontory as fine as 
a hair—as they explain the expression themselves. 
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The navigation commences at Smolensk, and is actively carried on in 
April, May, and June; but it is interrupted from Kidal, above Ekater- 
inoslaf, as far as to Alexandrovsk, by thirteen cataracts (Poroghi). 
These, however, are traversed during the floods by the Cossacks in their 
schaiks. In spring time the waters are much swollen by the melting 
snow, and hence the river has hewn out for itself a larger bed than it 
usually fills up, leaving also in its ordinary state many islands. Its width 
varies from one to four hundred yards; at Kief it is five hundred and 
thirty yards wide, and about seventeen yards in depth. Its principal 
tributaries are the Beresina, the Pripet, and the Bug (Bogh or Boug). 

The embouchure of the Dnieper is peculiarly characterised by a laby- 
rinth of reed-clad islands, called Plavniks, ‘amidst which it threads its way 
by nine different channels. One of these, called Kizime, was formerly 
most used by the boatmen. It is situated four miles east-south-east of 
Glouboky, and about fifteen from Kherson, and has at its entrance only 
six and a half to seven feet of water, but farther on it is deeper. The 
boatmen now, however, prefer the channel called Bielogroudof, which is 
eight miles east-south-east of Cape Stanislas, and two and a half from the 
Kizime ; it has a little greater depth at its bar, and beyond that from 
twenty-five to thirty-seven feet. 

The town of Kherson is the capital of the government of the same 
name, which is bounded by the governments of Taurida, Ekaterinoslaf, 
Kief, and Podolia, touching also at some points on Moldavia, Bessarabia, 
and the Black Sea. The north and north-west parts of the government 
of Kherson are very fertile, and produce great quantities of wheat, 
although the soil becomes dry and sandy on approaching the Black Sea. 
Before its conquest by the Russians this was the country of the Nogai 
Tartars, who were also called Precopian Tartars, but none of their tribes 
now remain to the westward of the Dnieper. The population of the 
government of Kherson now amounts to between 300,000 and 400,000, 
and is composed of Russians, Armenians, Jews, Germans, and Bulgarians. 

The town of Kherson itself is situated on the north bank of the 
Dnieper, which spreads out at that point into a wide kind of lagoon, 
eleven miles in breadth. This is filled with low islands, which are often 
covered with water, and render the passage difficult and dangerous. 
Hommaire de Hell describes the river as resembling at this point a vast 
lake studded with islands; the views which it presents, he says, are 
very beautiful, and partake very much of the character of maritime 
scenery. 

Shien was founded on the steppe in 1788, by Catherine II., and 
was the first commercial port which the Russians established on the Black 
Sea. This was four years after the treaty of Kainardji, by which the 
Black Sea was opened for the first time to any European nation, after 
having been shut up for three hundred years by the jealousy of the 
Sultans of Constantinople. About 1801, the English, French, Dutch, 
and Prussians also obtained permission for their mercantile navy to pass 
the Bosphorus. 

The town continued to increase till the foundation of Odessa, eighteen 
years afterwards, but it now retains few relics of its ancient opulence, or 
of the importance it derived scarcely fifty years ago from its commerce, 
its port, and its admiralty; it exhibits, indeed, the melancholy spectacle 
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of a town entirely ruined, and its population does not exceed 6000 or 
8000 souls. Odessa and Nicholaief have dealt it mortal blows, and it now 
subsists only by its entrepdt for the various productions of the empire, 
which are conveyed to it by the Dnieper, and forwarded by lighters to 
Odessa. It has even lost its custom-house for imports, retaining only the 
privilege of exporting ; and, besides this, the vessels which take in cargo 
at Kherson must first perform quarantine in Odessa. 

But while the aspect of Kherson is as dismal as that of Nicholaief is 
lively, and nothing is to be seen but dilapidated houses and abandoned 
sites, which give it the appearance of a city devastated by war, viewed 
from a distance, as it rises in an amphitheatre on the banks of the 
Dnieper, with its numerous belfries, its barracks, and its gardens, one 
would be far from suspecting the sort of spectacle its interior presents. 

Hommaire de Hell cannot conceive why a town in such a position, 
with a river close at hand navigable for ships of war, should have been 
thus abandoned. But it is precisely because that said river close at hand 
was navigable that the docks were removed there, and both Nicholaief 
and Odessa, especially the latter, present vast advantages to commerce 
over Kherson. Odessa can, indeed, as we have before shown, from the 
submarine prolongation of the delta of the Dnieper, be considered in the 
light of the port of that great river. Very bad fevers also prevail at 
Kherson during a part of the year, and that with more fatal violence 
than in any other neighbouring region. They are supposed to be oc- 
easioned by the wide sheets of water left behind by the inundations of 
the Dnieper, and which, finding no issue when the river returns to its 
bed, stagnate among the reeds, until the rays of the sun are strong 
enough to make them evaporate. Fetid and pestilential exhalations then 
rise and produce malignant and typhoid fevers, which too often prove 
mortal. 

The population of Kherson, like that of all the other towns in Southern 
Russia, is a medley of Jews, Armenians, Russians, Greeks, and Italians. 
A few French have also settled there, and have acquired some wealth ; 
some deal in wood, and others are at the head of large wool-washing 
establishments, which employ hundreds of hands, and are the only re- 
maining source of prosperity to the place. Among these is, or was, a 
Parisian who, by dint of washing and rewashing wool, and that, too, on 
another’s account, has managed to amass nearly 12,000/. in less than 
eight years. The lavoirs of MM. Vassal and Potier are, indeed, the 
most considerable in Kherson, giving daily employment to more than 
six hundred men. 

The retail trade of the city is almost entirely monopolised by the Jews. 
Hommaire de Hell gives a melancholy description of the Jew in Southern 
Russia. In his antipathy to this unfortunate and persecuted people, he 
declares that they and the fevers are alike formidable foes to the pros- 
perity of the place. Expelled from Nicholaief and Sebastopol, the 
Israelites, he says, swarm like locusts in Kherson. ‘“ Nothing,” he adds, 
“can be more hideous than the appearance of the Russian Jews. Dressed 
in a uniform garb, consisting of a long robe of black calico, fastened 
with a woollen girdle, canvas drawers, and a broad-brimmed hat, they 
all wn so degraded a type of humanity, that the eye turns from them 
with deep disgust. Their filthiness is indescribable; the entrance of a 
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single Jew into an apartment is enough suddenly to vitiate the atmo- 
here. 

“We had already had occasion in Odessa to see into what an abject 
state this people is fallen in Russia; but it was not until we came to 
Kherson that we beheld them in all their vileness. What a contrast be- 
tween their sallow faces, disgusting beards, and straggling locks, plastered 
flat on the skin, their brutified air and crawling humility, and the easy, 
dignified bearing, the noble features, and the elegant costume of the 
Jews of Constantinople! It is impossible to bring oneself to believe there 
is anything in common between them, that they belong to the same race, 
and have the same rules and usages, the same language and religion. 
But the cause which has produced such a difference between two branches 
of one people, is a question involving political and philosophical considera- 
tions of too high an order to be discussed here; all we can say is, that, 
in seeing the Jews of Kherson, and comparing them with their brethren 
of the East, we had evidence before us of the depth to which govern- 
ments and institutions can debase mankind. 

“The streets of Kherson are thronged with these miserable Israelites, 
who carry on every kind of trade, and recoil from no species of oceupa- 
tion, provided it be lucrative. Their penury is so great, that they will 
run from one end of the town to the other for a few kopeks; and in this 
respect they are of much use to the stranger, who onl be greatly em- 
barrassed if they were not at hand, ready to render him every possible 
service. The moment a traveller arrives at an inn in New Russia, he is 
beset and persecuted without ceasing by these officious agents, who place 
at his disposal their goods, their persons, all they have and all they have 
not. It is to no purpose he threatens them and turns them out a hundred 
times; they care little for abuse; and do what you will, they sit them- 
selves down on the ground opposite your door, and remain there with im- 
perturbable phlegm, waiting their opportunity to walk in again and 
renew their offer. Many a time have we seen Jews thus spend four or 
five hours consecutively, without evincing the least impatience, or seeming 
to regret the waste of time they might have employed more profitably, 
and go away at last satisfied with having gained a few kopeks.” 

It was in the government of Kherson that the plan of forming Jewish 
colonies was first tried. Several were established in the districts of 
Kherson and Bobrinetz, and in 1824 these contained nine villages, with a 
population of 8000 souls, settled on 110,700 acres of land. All the new 
colonists are exempt from taxation for ten years; but after the lapse of 
that time they are placed on the same footing as the other crown peasants, 
except that they remain free from military service for fifty years. This 
colonisation of the Jews was no easy matter ; at first, it was necessary to 
keep the most rigorous watch over them, to prevent them from leaving 
their villages. They are all dependent on the governor-general of New 
Russia, and each of their villages is under the control of a non-commis- 
sioned officer of the army. 

“TI have not,” says Hommaire de Hell, “ the least idea of the object 
for which the government founded these colonies, which, as far as agri- 
culture is concerned, can be of no use to the country. Was its motive 
one of a philanthropic kind? I do not think so. I should rather suspect 


that the prospective advantages in a military point of view may have 
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been the inducement ; an opinion which seems justified by the fact that 
the Russian government has found it necessary, for some years past, to 
enrol the Jews by force in the naval service. The unfortunate men are 
chiefly employed as workmen, and I have seen great numbers of them in 
the arsenals of Sebastopol and Nicholaief.” 

Between Kherson and Perecop is a continuous level steppe—a vast 
desert, whose uniform surface is only here and there interrupted by 
sepulchral mounds or tumuli, salt lakes, and a few sheepfolds. These 
tumuli or kurgans are exact models of gigantic molehills, being from 
ten to fifteen yards high; and they appear to have been the burial-places 
of the Scythians of old. Several of them have been opened, and nothing 
found in them but some bones, copper coins of the kings of Bosphorus, 
and coarse earthen utensils. We have seen that the tumuli in the Crimea 
are, on the contrary, rich in objects of value, both as regards material and 
workmanship. This difference is easily accounted for; the Milesian 
colonies that occupied part of the Crimea three centuries ago spread a 
taste for opulence and the fine arts all through the peninsula; their 
tombs would, therefore, bear token of the degree of civilisation they had 
reached. They had a regular government, princes, and all the elements 
and accessories of a kingdom ; whilst the poor Scythians, divided into 
nomade tribes, like the Kirghiz and the Kalmuks of the present day, led 
a —% life in the midst of the herds of cattle that constituted their chief 
wealth. 

During winter these steppes are buried in snow. The thaw begins on 
the Dnieper about the end of March. It is preceded by dull cracklings 
and ‘muffled sounds, giving token that the river is awakening from its 
long icy sleep, and is about to burst its prison. Sometimes, however, the 
frosts return, and it is not till April that spring really gains the ascend- 
ancy, and the steppes, relieved of their winter mantle, hee to be clothed 
with a magnificent vegetation. In a few days they assume the appear- 
ance of a boundless meadow, full of thyme, hyacinths, tulips, pinks, and 
an infinity of other wild flowers of great sweetness and beauty. Thou- 
sands of larks nestle in the grass, and carol everywhere over the traveller’s 
head. Plants and animals seem all in haste to live and reproduce their 
kind, as if they foresaw the brief duration of these pleasant days. Else- 
where summer is often but a continuation of spring ; fresh blossoms come 
forth, and Nature retains her vital power for a long period ; but here 
a fortnight or three weeks are enough to change the vernal freshness of 
the landscape into a sunburnt waste. These steppes abound in game, 
from the “streppet” or grouse to the majestic bustard. A hunter is 
attached to every estate, and he almost daily supplies the table with the 
delicacies of the season. When the grass is withered, the inhabitants of 
the steppe often set fire to it, thinking that by thus clearing away the 
withered herbage from the surface they favour the growth of the new 
grass. But the flames being often carried by the winds to a great dis- 
tance, occasion the most fearful conflagrations, and often entail serious 
disasters, as the destruction of woods and plantations, of sheepfolds and 
whole flocks of sheep, and even of human habitations. 

The steppes are also visited by hurricanes of great violence, both in 
winter and summer. During winter the ground is covered with snow, 
which at times lies several feet deep. Unimpeded by mountains, forests, 
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or rising ground, the winds from the north-east, passing over many 


hundred miles of frozen ground, blow with resistless violence, and often 


uninterruptedly, for several weeks. When the frost is severe, and the 
snow is in a powdery state, the wind drifts it about and obscures 
the air. These snow-storms are called by the inhabitants “ metel” or 
“boura,” and have not only often proved fatal to the half-frozen, 
blinded, and bewildered traveller, who, Tanke lost his way, is wandering 
over the dreary icy steppes in search of a place of refuge, but also, as in 
last winter, in the steppes of the Crimea, to whole bodies of troops. 
Even houses and whole villages have been buried in one of these por- 
tentous snow-drifts. 

Some portions of the steppes have been reclaimed by the plough, but 
the greater part, where rain is extremely rare in summer, where there 
are neither brooks nor wells for irrigation, and where hot winds scorch 
up everything during the greater part of the fine season, are totally 
unavailable for either pastoral or agricultural purposes. It is only on 
the banks of the rivers that vegetation keeps its hold, and the eye rests 
on cultivated fields and green pastures. There are, indeed, here and 
there, a few depressions, where the grass retains its verdure during a part 
of the year, and some stunted trees spread their meagre branches over a 
less unkindly soil; but these are unusual circumstances, and one must 
often travel hundreds of versts to find a single shrub. 

The introduction of the Merinos sheep in the Emperor Alexander’s 
time, wrought, however, great changes in the value of these hitherto 
neglected lands. ‘The flocks increased rapidly, the exportation of wool 
became a most thriving business, which would have prospered to a still 
greater extent had it not been for the Russian prohibitive system. Some 
of the large sheep-owners have runs as extensive as many a German 
duchy; but in this vast extent there is often only the proprietor’s 
mansion, with its park thinly scattered with trees, its garden, farm, and 
outhouses, its pond, frequented by curlews, plovers, gulls, teal, duck, and 
pelican, and in the distance occasional sheepfolds. 

The steppe between the Dnieper and Perecop was latterly mainly 
peopled by Nogai and other Tartar tribes, who were called by the Rus- 
sians Zaporogues, from the words Za, “at,” Porohi, “the falls,” their 
chief residing near the falls of the Dnieper, or by the still more general 
term of Cossacks of the Ukraine, or of the “‘ march or border land.” At 
the end of the seventeenth century these Tartars were known in Europe 
by the name of the Precopian Tartars, or the Tartars of Perecop. These 
Zaporogues were trained to military service by the Poles in the sixteenth 
century, and they became so formidable in irregular warfare that several 
histories of their exploits have been given to the world; among which 
much that is fabulous, as their admitting no women among them, has 
been related. They continued, however, to play an important part in 
all the wars that desolated these countries, till they were subdued, in the 
last century, by Catherine IL, and transplanted to the banks of the 
Kuban to keep in check the Circassians. ‘They then lost the name of 
Zaporogues, and took-that of Tchermomorski, from Tcherny, “ black,” 
and More, “the sea,” or Black Sea Cossacks, under which name they 
are now defending the shores of the Sea of Azof, or fighting in the Rus- 
sian armies in the Crimea. From the Dnieper to the river Moloshnia 
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the steppes are still, however, partially tenanted by Nogai Tartars, Little 
Russians, Greeks, German colonists, Kalmucks, and Armenians. Although 
living often in the immediate vicinity of each other, these people, differing 
in religion and language as well as in feature and habits, neither inter- 
marry nor associate much together. The German colonies in New 
Russia number upwards of one hundred and sixty villages, containing 
more than 46,000 souls. These villages have, from the contrast they 
present with everything else around them, uniformly excited the admi- 
ration, and awakened the sympathies, of travellers. They are, in- 
deed, like oases in the desert. Their neat cottages, with well-built 
barns and outhouses, surrounded by trees and gardens, and by highly 
cultivated fields, bear the signs of wealth and comfort, and of the care 
bestowed upon them by an industrious and intelligent population. They 
form a striking contrast, not only to the dreary country in which they are 
situated, but also to the miserable Russian villages, and the still more 
wretched Tartar aouls around them. 

Hommaire de Hell relates a remarkable instance of Russian intolerance 
in connexion with these German colonies. Many of the Russians living 
among them, excited by the example of pious habits, and of the industry 
and prosperity that flowed from such, became converts to their faith, and 
adopted nearly the same views as the Mennonites and Anabaptists. In 
1839 these Russian dissenters occupied thirteen villages, with a popula- 
tion of 6617 souls. Most of their houses were built in the German 
style, and everything about them was indicative of prosperity. Two 
years after this, in 1841, M. de Hell met on the road from Taganrog 
to Rostof two large detachments of exiles, escorted by two battalions of 
infantry. They were the unfortunate dissenters of the Moloshnia, who 
had been expelled from their villages, and were on their way to the 
military lines of the Caucasus. The most perfect decorum and the most 
touching resignation appeared in the whole body. The women alone 
showed signs of anger, whilst the men sang hymns in chorus. “I 
asked,” says M. de Hell, “several of them whither they were going? 
Their answer was, ‘God only knows.’ ” 

On the maritime side, or in its sea aspects, the steppe between the 
Dnieper and Perecop shows traces of having been formerly more or less 
wooded—a circumstance which suggests many interesting conjectures as 
to the past and future capabilities of the soil. One of the great features 
of this part of the coast is the so-called island of Tendra. From Kinburn 
Point the coast recedes again to the north-west, forming a deep bay, the 
opposite headland of w ich constitutes Cape Yegorlitskoi. Twenty miles 
beyond this another headland occurs, some twelve or thirteen miles in ex- 
tent, where are the estates of Clarofka and Sofiafka, and the ruins of Fort 
Staroskalskoi, or of the Old Rock. Clarofka is the property of the French- 
man before alluded to, M. Potier, who was sent to St. Petersburg by 
Napoleon, was detained prisoner, and afterwards became a willing ouilionl, 
and a most prosperous sheep-owner. Sofiafka is the property of another 
Frenchman—M. Vassal—and is of great extent. Both MM. Potier and 
Vassal married daughters of M. Rouvier, the first who introduced the 
Merinos sheep into the steppes of New Russia. 

_A long spit of sand runs out from both sides of this headland ; that to 
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the west is called the island of Tendra, that to the east Jaril-aghatsh.* 
This bank is no less than seventy geographical miles in length, and is 
from a quarter of a mile or less (in places the continuity is actually broken 
by the waves) to three or four in width. It stretches, indeed, from the 
delta of the Dnieper far into the Gulf of Karkinit, beyond the point 
where that gulf is navigable to ships of any burden. 

At its eastern extremity is the entrance to the little river of Kalantchak, 
with several villages and properties near its mouth. Opposite to it, to the 
south, and stretching out from the coast of the Crimea, is Point Saribulat, 
and between the two is the entrance to the estuary of Perecop. 

Between the north-western end of the Tendra and Kinburn is a dis- 
tance of seventeen miles, and between the two is the deep inlet of 
Yegorlitsky or Yegorlitchivi, sheltered from all winds, and offering from 
twelve to twenty feet water at its northern side. From such an inlet 
troops could be readily landed to destroy Fort Kinburn, supposing it to 
be not assailable from the channel of the Dnieper. There was a light- 
house, and there was also a sea-mark at the point of Tendra. The navi- 
gation along the whole length of the island is pretty good, with from 
twenty-seven to thirty-two feet of water, at about a mile from its shores. 
M. Taitbout de Marigny, author of the “ Pilot of the Black Sea,” who 
was in the constant habit of navigating these seas, and who conveyed M. 
and Madame de Hell in his ship Julia from Odessa to Balaklava, re- 
marks that, while in the open sea soundings give sand and entire shells, 
eastward from the parallel of the lighthouse of 'Tendra and up the Gulf 
of Karkinit the shells are broken, rotten, and mixed with clay. The ob- 
servation is of great practical importance in navigating this part of the 
coast. 

The Gulf of Karkinit separates the Crimea from the continent. It 
enters in between the two lands as far as to the Isthmus of Perecop. From 
Cape Karamrun, the most westerly point of the Crimea, to its extreme 
end, is about sixty geographical miles, but it is only navigable two-thirds of 
its extent—that is, forty miles from Cape Karamrun to the straits between 
Point Saribulat and Jaril-aghatsh—beyond which only a few feet of water 
are met with, and that for a distance of twenty miles, in what may be 
called the Estuary of Perecop. Hence the difficulty of an attack by sea 
upon these lines, for the approach is, if possible, still more difficult on the 
eastern side of the isthmus. 

The slightly elevated plains which form the southern shores of the 
Gulf of Karkinit are distinguishable from a distance, and they terminate 
upon the sea side in low rocky cliffs. Within the gulf, and twelve miles 
from Cape Karamrun, is the ew of Ak Metchet or Ak Metcheté, a 
corruption of Ak Masjid, “the white church,” and where it is more than 
probable the Russians have been in the habit of landing munitions for the 
army of the Crimea coming from Odessa, Nicholaief, Kherson, or the 
Kalantchak, and that notwithstanding the occupation of Eupatoria by 
the Allies. Ak Metchet has always been a great place of resort to ships 
going from Odessa to the Crimea, or returning from thence. It is 
readily recognised in daytime by a white tower (whence its name) stand- 


* It appears from this name that this part of the spit was formerly covered 
with wood. 
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ing upon an advancing headland, and then by the town or village, which 
is discernible at the bottom of the bay, which is about three-quarters of a 
mile in depth. Its entrance from one cape to another is about two-thirds 
of a mile in extent. Both capes have rocks in advance of them ; and this 
is also the case with the ieendieail that are met with within the harbour. 
The creeks between, however, present an excellent sandy bottom, with 
from six to twelve feet of water. Ak Metchet would form an excellent 
station for steamers placed there to intercept the navigation of the Ba 
of Odessa, the mouths of the Dnieper, and the Gulf of Karkinit. It 
would likewise constitute a useful harbour in case of naval or military 
operations against Nicholaief. There is also anchorage in the little 
a of Karadja, between Cape Eski-foros, or “ of the old lighthouse,” 
and Karamrun, as well as at the extremity of Tendra, and, as we have 
before seen, in the Bay of Yegorlitsky. 

The Isthmus of Perecop itself is about five miles broad, and stretches 
from the Bay of Karkinit on the side of the Black Sea to the Sivash, 
which is connected with the Sea of Azof by the strait of Yenitchi. It 
appears that this isthmus—barring new earthworks—was till lately 
defended only by an irregular fortress erected on the south side of a deep 
ditch, and protected by a high wall, built of freestone, stretching right 
across the isthmus, which rises slightly in the middle. The fosse and the 
wall are said to have been formed in ancient times by the inhabitants of 
the peninsula to defend themselves against the incursions of the nomades 
of the steppes. The taphros or ditch of the more ancient geographers 
and the “new wall” of Ptolemy lie about a mile and a half south of 
Perecop. According to Pliny, the Crimea was originally an island; and 
the appearance of the isthmus, as well as the nature of its formation, 
seem to make this statement probable. It is related by one historian that 
in the tenth century the wall was razed to the ground and a thick wood 
planted from sea to sea, through which ran two roads, one leading to the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus on the east, and the other to the ancient town of 
Kherson, near the south-west corner of the peninsula. The fosse was 
cleared out, and a stone wall, defended by towers, built by the Tartar 
Khans of the Crimea, about the end of the fifteenth century. The Russian 
name “ Perecop” properly signifies a ditch or fosse cut across the road 
to prevent any further passage, and has been substituted for the Tartar 
name Ur-Kapu or Orkapu, “ the gate of fire.”* 

The fortress, together with the whole line of fortification, was first 
taken in 1736, when Marshal Munich appeared before the lines with 
54,000 men, and 8000 waggons for munitions and baggage. The ditch 
was then seventy-two feet wide and forty-two feet deep, and behind it 
rose a gabionade seventy feet high. Six towers, built in stone, flanked 
the line, and served as bastions to the fortress of Orkapu, which rose 
behind them. A thousand Janissaries and 100,000 Tartars opposed an 
obstinate but vain resistance to Munich, who after two days took the 
lines by assault, and forty-eight hours afterwards the fortress of Orkapu. 
Immediately afterwards General Leontief was sent with 10,000 infantry 
and 300 Cossacks to take the fortress of Kinburn. 


* Von Hammer derives the name from either Horus and Kapu, the gate of 
Horus or of the frontier, or from the Turkish “ Ur-Kapu,” gate of fire, as in 
Urfah, the “Ur” of the Chaldees. 
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Munich, after the reduction of Perecop, pursued his march to Koslof 
‘(now Eupatoria), which was at that time the second commercial town 
in the Crimea, and, having taken it, its riches became a prey to the 
soldiers. 

Exactly one month after their arrival at Perecop the Russian army 
appeared before the gates of Baktchi-Sarai, which old Tartar city was 
ruthlessly devastated. Two thousand houses were burnt and destroyed, 
the vast palace of the Khans pillaged, and the valuable library which had 
been collected by Selim Guerai Khan, as well as that of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries who had settled there, were reduced to ashes. The same fate 
awaited Ak Masjid (Simpheropol), where the palaces of the Kalga 
Sultans and of the principal Mirzas, to the number of 1800, were merci- 
lessly given to the flames. This is the way the barbarous Muscovites 
wage war; yet we spare the munitions and resources of a campaign in 
the fear of damaging private property, and sacrifice the Jasper in our 
-regard for a bandit peasantry, who return the mercy shown them by the 
‘most pitiless ingratitude. 

Munich had intended also to seize Kaffa (Theodosia), when an illness 
obliged him to return to Perecop, where he received the news of the 
taking of Kinburn. The town of Azof had been taken a short time be- 
fore. The march of Munich across the beautiful plains of the Crimea was, 
according to Von Hammer (“Histoire de l’Empire Ottoman,” vol. xiv. 
pp. 360-64), marked by the burning of towns and ravages of all sorts, and 
the cruelties of which he was guilty have placed his name beside those of 
Louvois and Catinat, the devastators of the Palatinate. Before he left 
the Crimea he razed the lines of Perecop, and blew up the fortifications 
of the town. 

At the present time there is, according to Mr. Danby Seymour, a 
bridge across the fosse (two are marked in Correard’s “ Atlas du Guide 
Maritime et Stratégique de la Mer Noire”), and a stone sagas which 
presents rather an interesting appearance as seen from the north. On 
either side are a few straggling houses, inhabited by Tartars, Jews, and 
Russians, most of whom derive their support from the salt lakes in the 
vicinity. The principal part of the town is at a distance of about two 
miles farther south, and goes by the name of the Armenian Bazar, from 
a group of that speculative and industrious nation having established 
themselves there. It contains a custom-house, and comptoirs for the 
brandy distilleries, and salt magazines, besides a number of shops for the 
supply of the wayfarer, and about 900 inhabitants. There are also:a 
“mosque with two minarets, anda Russian and an Armenian church. The 
me of salt exported by this route is immense. According to 

sevolovski, more than 20,000 waggons are annually employed in the 
trade. The same waggons have been of infinite service in the present 
campaign in forwarding men and munitions across the steppe. They are 

awn by oxen, and generally form large caravans, the sight of which 
affords an agreeable relief to the eye of the traveller when wearied by 
the continuous monotony of the plains. The salt is produced by evapo- 
ration on the surface of the lakes, some of which have a circumference of 
upwards of twenty versts (one verst is equal to one-seventh of a geogra- 
phical mile), and are in general shallow, having formerly had communi- 
cation with the sea. The soil around is also impregnated with salt, and 
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the vegetation is consequently in part that of a saline plain. The Tartar 
cattle are fond of this kind of vegetation, as are also the sheep, whose 
flesh must partake of the same qualities as that of the pré salé, or salt 
meadow mutton, so much vaunted by the Parisian gourmets. 

We have seen that the want of water on each side of the isthmus 
constitutes its strength, as it makes it equally difficult of approach for a 
land or a naval force. To the east, the Sivash—the Palus Meotides of 
the ancients—divides itself into two gulfs: one goes to the west, much 
obstructed by shoals, islands, and peninsulated lands, as far as to the 
Isthmus of Perecop; the other, which is called Bikés, and corresponds 
to the ancient Boughes or Buge, separates the well-known Spit of Arabat 
from the mainland. The Tonka or Arabastkaia-Strelka, “the arrow of 
Arabat,” by the ancients called Zeniskie, or Khersonese of Zeno, is fifty- 
two miles in length, and sometimes not above half a mile in width, and 
but a few feet above the level of the sea. Sandy on the sea side, the 
soil is more garthy on that of the Sivash, and is clothed with greensward. 
On the side of the Sea of Azof about eighteen feet of water is found along 
the greater part of its extent to within twenty-three miles of Arabat, 
where the navigator falls in with a sandbank that advances five miles into 
the sea, with only ten feet of water. 

The Sivash is in reality a shallow fresh-water lake, into which is dis- 
charged the waters of the chief river of the east of the Crimea, the 
Salghir or Karasu, as also of a whole host of minor streams. The Strait 
of Yenitchi, which is about one hundred and twenty-nine yards in width, 
is kept open by the current derived from this river supply, and has a 
depth of eighteen feet, but over the bar of only four feet. 

The military stores and provisions for the army in the Crimea come 
from the interior of Russia, on the one hand, down the Volga and Don 
to Rostof, on the Sea of Azof, whence, before the capture of the place, 
they were shipped to Kertch, and since that to Cape Kazantip, which was 
fortified by the Russians last summer; wharves were also erected near it 
for the landing of the goods, and a regular transport service arranged, b 
the Poluostrovy or peninsula and causeway of Chougar. The approac 
to this station by sea must, however, have been cut off ever since the 
occupation of the Straits of Yenitchi and of the Sea of Azof by the 
allied fleet, and whatever traffic is now carried on must be so under great 
difficulties across the steppe. After November, the period of the freezing 
of the Sea of Azof, greater facilities will present themselves for the 
transport of stores. 

Another line for supplies is by the Dnieper and its vast tributaries to 
Berislav or Balka, Kherson, and Nicholaief, whence the transport across 
the steppe to Perecop or Chongar is very trifling ; and there can be little 
doubt but that at the present moment the line of communication in 
general use is simply by Balka or Kherson to Perecop itself, and thence 
to Simpheropol. 

It is not likely, as has been supposed, that Berdiansk, which is so ex- 
= to attacks by sea, will be made a depot for that part of this year’s 

arvest which is grown in Ekaterinoslaf and on the northern coasts of the 
Sea of Azof. The capital of the first province, bearing the same name, 
and Kherson, will, with Nicholaief, from the facilities presented by the 
navigation of the Dnieper and Bug, and their comparative security, be 
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the great depdts for Southern and South-Western Russia; while Rostof, 
Novo Tcherkask, and Naketchivan, will be the chief depdts for the 
south-eastern provinces and south-eastern coasts of the Sea of Azof. 
These latter places are in a position to receive all the supplies that come 
down the Don and the Volga, while they are securely situated as com- 
pared with Taganrog, Marioupol, or a ary 

The produce of the immediate neighbourhood of the two latter towns, 
as well as from thence to the more remote Donetz, where flour-mills are 
reported to exist in such quantities as to impede the navigation of the 
river, may, however, fairly be expected to be directed at once upon the 
Chongar or Perecop routes to the Crimea, so long as that country is 
held by the Russians. Several roads present themselves adequate to 
such a purpose across the steppe—one in particular is that by Bakmuth, 
along the upper course of the Berda, and by the German colonies of the 
Moloshnia Vodi (Milk River), a route said to be the best supplied with 
wood and water of any across the steppes. 

It was almost impossible for the Allies, as they were circumstanced 
er to the fall of Sebastopol, to stop supplies being forwarded to the 

ussian army in the Crimea. But if Perecop was not assailable by water, 
it is questionable whether or not the causeway at Chongar might not 
have been reached by the same boldness and ingenuity which succeeded 
in reaching and destroying the pass at Yenitchi, and the far more difficult 
and remote transit from the Spit of Arabat to the plains of the Karasu. 
But neither Chongar nor Perecop would be tenable except by a whole 
army, with an enemy in front and rear, and all damages yo would be 
readily repaired. The most effective blows that can be struck are at 
Odessa, Nicholaief, Kherson, Taganrog, and Rostof. Even in the Crimea 
itself, whatever amount of success the Allies may meet with, we should 
always consider the country as held to the greatest advantage—as till the 
time of the Russians it‘has always historically been held—by the posses- 
sion of the line of uplands—Taurian Alps and Apennines—which over- 
look the steppe. Any power in possession of those rich lands, which are 
watered by so many ine streams, with Sebastopol for a basis of opera- 
tions, and Baktchi-Sarai, Simpheropol, and Karasu Bazar for mili- 
tary strongholds and winter quarters, could afford to look with more 
quiet assurance upon the approach of a hostile force across the steppe 
of the Crimea than could ever be attained by however strong a force 
stationed in the saline and malarious desert lines of Perecop, with 
no resources in the immediate neighbourhood, no good water, and, at 
certain seasons, such prejudicial and fatal miasmata, as to have ever 
prevented a place, otherwise so much favoured by its topographical 
position, from becoming a town of any importance. We have now every 
reason to look forward with sanguine expectations to the Allies being 
enabled to assume such a position in the field—a position alike of great 
strength, and most imposing to an enemy even of such vast resources as 
the Muscovite. 
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ADVENTURES OF BENJAMIN BOBBIN THE BAGMAN. 
By Crawrorp WILSON. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
DALKEY, AND A SECOND SPECULATION IN HORSEFLESH. 


WE were soon seated in the’ train of atmospheric railway carriages des- 
‘tined to convey us up hill to Dalkey. What a strange invention! Won- 
derful:in the extreme! No propelling influence visible—no motive power 
attached—the steam-engine at the end of our journey performing the 
work, and drawing us, as it were, by magnetic attraction up the gradual 
-acclivity. The bell rang, and we started. Like some sinuous, headless 
monster, the connected vehicles passed along their darksome route. No 
hissing of the steam, no panting of the engine, no dense clouds of smoke, 
no unearthly scream of the whistle, no fear of collisions disturbing our 
quietude! the low whirl of the wheels beneath us alone breaking the silence 
as we emerged for a moment from the darkness into the light, and from the 
light into the darkness, like burrowing moles looking out from their sub- 
‘terranean mines for a breath of fresh air and a glimpse of bright sunshine, 
only calculated to make the darkness more thick and gloomy. The abo- 
minable terminus was soon reached, and the carriages disgorged their 
occupants, blessing us once more with an unintercepted view of the 
heavens. 

We wandered along the narrow uneven road towards Killiney Hill, 
with its rugged sides and picturesque houses, the latter perched like 
vigilant sentinels, keeping constant guard upon the lonely island beneath. 
As we ascended the hill what a scene opened to our view! The sea, 
calm as sleeping infancy, lay far stretched before us, unbounded save b 
the clear horizon in the distance, and the shore above which we stood. 
Innumerable craft, with their white sails glistening in the sun, passed 
swan-like over the waters: the homeward and the outward-bound were 
there. What numbers, in feasting their eyes upon the hill where we 
stood—(the huge proportions of which were alone perceptible, distance 
rendering our figures indistinct )—felt their hearts bound high within their 
breasts as visions of “ home, sweet home,” danced eagerly before their 
imaginations !—as assurances of welcome greetings already sported with 
their senses, and fears of encountering vacated stools, and missing some 
jocund voice, and looking vainly for anticipated smiles, chilled their 
joy, forcing to their eyes those badges of bitterness whose fountains 
lie side by side with those of happiness and love! Again, what rending 
sighs were heaved by others, as they looked for the last time, perhaps, 
upon the beloved land of their nativity !—what emotions must have strug- 
gled within the souls of the exiles as they beheld Erin receding frim 
their view. What hopes, regrets, loves and fears, battled alternately, or 
perchance confusedly, for mastery, as they glided away from the homes 
of their fathers, with bitterness for their portion, Providence for their 
director, and strange faces in the strange lands chosen as their ultimate 
destination ! 

My friends talked—I pondered. The scene was too lovely to be 
broken by idle conversation, so I strolled from their sides and sat down 
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upon a mossy embankment. As I took up my position my eyes fell upon 
the Holyhead packet as it left Kingstown Lisom the black body of 
‘smoke and the white line of foam marking its swift progress. It seemed 
to my mind as a something superfluous—it encroached upon the sublimity 
‘of the scenery ; its process was too artificial—it was an interloper on the 
nd mirror of nature. I turned my eyes from it to Dalkey Island, with 
its shelving sides and lonely fortress; then farther to my right hand, 
where Bray Head, like a venerable anchorite, lifted its sterile apex to 
the clouds, grimly smiling upon the tiny waves that disported themselves 
at its base. As I surveyed the prospect from my aérial throne, the beau- 
tiful language placed in the mouth of Fitzjames by the bard of Scotia, as 
he views Loch Katrine, with its island and the hoary Ben-Venue, rushed 
to my mind, and I exclaimed, in a sudden burst of enthusiasm, at the 
same time starting to my feet: 
*°¢ And what a scene were here,’ he cried, 

‘ For princely pomp or churchman’s pride ! 

On this bold brow a lordly tower, 

In that soft vale a lady’s bower, 

On yonder meadow far away 

The turrets of a cloister grey. 

How blithely might the a 

Chide on the wave the lingering morn ! 

How sweet at eve the lover’s lute 

Chime when the groves were still and mute! 

And when the midnight moon should lave 

Her forehead in the silver wave, 

How solemn on the ear would come 

The holy matin’s distant hum, 

While the deep peal’s commanding tone 

Should wake in yonder islet lone 

A sainted hermit from his cell, 

To drop a bead with every knell.’” 


“Bravo! bravo! bravissimo!” shouted my friends, who had ap- 
proached my side unperceived. I turned, and made some passing remark 
about the scenery and the thoughts it inspired, when Lomer said, 
smilingly, 

* Mingling with the elements, Bobbin, my lad?” 

*T knew such would be the case,” said Riordan, “ when he spoke of 
coming to Ireland. In such a place as this the spirits have got elbow- 
room.” 

“The Irish spirits are very ardent, as he learned last night,” broke 
in Cox, maliciously. 

That was the unkindest cut of all, yet I felt that he meant no harm, 
‘and so we pursued our way. 

“You seem to delight in studying nature?” observed Riordan. 

**T do indeed,” I replied. “‘ My ideas may not be very exalted, never- 
theless the picturesque has many charms for me. There is something 
refining—ennobling in its contemplation.” 

“T was thinking so,’ he returned, “when I asked you the question. 
Now wait a minute. There's a leaf from the sublime for you.” 

I looked in the direction his finger indicated, and could scarcely refrain 
from laughing. I verily believe I did laugh as I looked at the group to 
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which he called my attention. A barefooted girl of about twelve years 
of age was leading by the ear one of that despised class of animals called 
donkeys down the almost perpendicular side of the hill. Upon its back, an 
urchin, guiltless of any article of clothing, if I except a ragged shirt, was 
seated, like one of the juvenile aborigines, before the unnecessary luxuries 
of dress were admitted into polite society. He was certainly not more 
than six years old, although his sunburnt face and large shaggy head 
gave him the appearance of one much older. A study it certainly was, 
and from nature—one adapted to the scenery, and in keeping with the 
soil. Good-humour laughed in the girl’s dancing eye, struggling forth 
from the shade of rebellious curls that in uncurbed profusion adorned her 
head and almost veiled her face. She pushed them back with the hand 
that was disengaged, as a pair of legs and ankles, that might serve as 
models for the statue of a Venus, browned by the sun, yet faultless in 
their symmetry, ducked captivatingly beneath her scanty petticoat of 
striped cotton, as she dropped us a low curtsey when we reached them. 

“ Howld his head up, Peggy alanna!” cried the youngster, whilst he 
violently pulled the lock of hair that seemed singled out from his wild 
head-covering for the express purpose of aiding him in giving saluta- 
tion—“howld his head up, I tell ye, or he’ll be afther lyin’ down wid 
me on the stones.” 

“ Thank yer honer!” as one of our party threw him a copper, which 
he caught as dexterously without destroying his balance as though he 
had been a skilful performer in an equestrian circus. ‘I bet ye a straw 
ye won't do that agin. In throth an’ I’ve lost. Peggy avie! I’ve 
tuppince—there’s one ov ’em for you, an’ t’other I’ll give to little Teddy.” 

“And who may little Teddy be ?” inquired Lomer. 

“ Only his brother,” said Peggy, with another genuflexion, “ that’s at 
home, sick wid the mazles.” 

“ And you'll give him that penny, will you, my fine fellow ?” 

* In course I will, sir.” 

“ And why so?” 

“ Bekase it “ill plase him, sir.” 

“‘ And then you'll have none for yourself ?” 

“No matther for that, sir.” 

What’s your name?” 

Patsy, sir.” 

“Patsy what, my lad ?” 

* Patsy nothin’, sir.” 

‘“ Patsy Kavanagh,” replied Peggy, with another curtsey. 

‘ Six year old, sir, come Marttemas.” 

The manly little fellow sat looking us in the faces as confidently as 
though he were our equal in age and experience, playing with the mane 
of the donkey, and rubbing the penny against his bare leg. 

“ ~ so you'll give that penny—that nice bright penny—to Teddy ?” 

Yes, sir.” 

“Then there’s a sixpence for yourself, my generous lad.” 

His eyes glistened as he received the coin. Had the wealth of Croesus 
been poured into his lap it could not have made him more proud. Not 
Perseus upon his Pegasus, armed with the famed head of Medusa, more 
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noble looking than was Patsy in his untutored simplicity, as he gazed 
alternately upon it and our retreating party. When we had advanced 
about fifty yards, we turned to observe their movements, looking on the 
little group in silence. 

He was evidently pressing something upon Peggy which she refused 
to accept, for she pushed back his extended hand several times when it 
approached her. We did not for a moment doubt what it was that he 
wished her to receive. At last, after some considerable parley, she took 
it unwillingly from him, tore away a piece of the cotton that formed a 
part of her ragged dress, wrapped the gift therein, and transferred the 
priceless treasure to the safe keeping of her bosom. Her brother sur- 
veyed each movement attentively, and when everything appeared com- 
pleted to his satisfaction, he leaned over the shoulder of the donkey, and 

sing his little bare arm around her bronzed neck, greeted her with a 
joud kiss—so earnest, so loving, so childlike, that a tear startled involun- 
tarily into my eyes as I gazed upon that naked urchin—generous in his 
poverty, noble in his ignorance, an unsophisticated child of our common 
mother—Nature. 

And then and there I inwardly moralised upon what we have been in 
our innocence, and what we are in our experience ; but as my deductions 
were by no means calculated to make me glory in my manhood, like to 
Felix at the preaching of St. Paul, I said to my better angel—“ Go je 
way for this time; when I have a more convenient season I will call 
for thee.” 

In descending the hill seawards, by the narrow stony road, we were 
hailed by the boatmen, who, in the season, earn their livelihood by ply- 
ing to and from the little island, each one tendering his services to 
“row yez over beyant, where ye may stop half ov the day, and make pla 
wid the rabbits that ‘ill come an’ sit on yer laps; an’ thin ye can come bac 
agin by whistlin’ for us—this away.” But as the prospect was not at all 
an inviting one, and our faith in the domesticated propensities of the 
rabbits rather ill grounded, a general veto was placed upon the proposi- 
tion, and we declined their proffered services. 

We strolled leisurely along the road and soon hailed a car—or rather 
its driver, or, more properly speaking, the horse’s driver. A bargain was 
speedily struck, our offer of cent. per cent. beneath his demand for.our 
safe transit to Bray being instantly acceded to, and followed by— 
died Up wid yez, then, for I know yez ‘ill be afther thratin’ me 

int.” 

“ Where’s your whip ?” demanded Riordan, as we seated ourselves. 

“T niver carries none, yer honer.” 

“Why so ?” 

“ Bekase it’s ov no use.” 

“Then how do you drive your horse ?” 

“T doesn’t drive ’im, sir, at all at all.” 

“ How do you manage it, then ?” 

“Oh, illigant, sir.” 

“ Well, but in what way ?” 

“ He runs of hisself, sir—I sits an’ looks at him.” 

“But if he should happen to stop ?” 

“He can’t, yer honer, so long as the car is a rowlin’.” 
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“ That’s clear enough ; but if you want to touch him up a bit—how 
do you act then ?” 

“ Mighty aisy, sir.” 

“ By chucking the reins ?” 

6 No, sir.” 

“ Kicking him ?” 

“‘ Nor that aither, sir.” 

What then ?” 

“<I advises him, sir, by whisperin’ in his ear.” 

* Ah! and what do you tell him ?” 

“That the jintlemin on the car promised us a noggin of whisky 
betune us, sir, av he'll only go on tidy.” 

“ Oh, and that’s your way ?” 

“ Yis, sir; an’ the best way in the univarsal world it is. Just look at 
him, sir. Wouldn’t it be a cryin’ sin to wallop a baste like that ?” 

“ Well, I confess it would be cruel, for he seems to be all skin and 
bone. What do you feed him on—sawdust, shavings, or sea-sand ?” 

“None of ’em, sir.” 

“What else, then ? He looks as if he despised such luxury as hay 
and oats.” 
is : An’ so he does, sir; he wouldn’t demane himself wid atin’ the likes 

em.” 

‘‘ Grass is more in his way, perhaps ?” 

“No, nor grass naither, sir. He’s a wondherful baste intirely—he 
niver ates nothin’, but he takes to dhrinkin’ fearful.” 

“So does his owner, I suppose ?” 

“Yis, sir, barrin’ whin he can’t get it.” 

“How much can you manage between you in the day ?” 

“ About three gallons o’ wather an’ a pint an’ a half ov sperrits.” 

* But he does not drink whisky ?” 

“Thrue for ye, sir, but he dhrinks the wather an’ I dhrink the 
sperrits, an’ so the grog is well mixed betune us.” 

As the driver was rather a sharp one, and our friends at our backs 
appeared to be communicative, we left the grog-drinkers to their own 
reflections, and sought for amusement amongst ourselves. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
BRAY AND THE OLD MAJOR. 


Lirtte Bray, the steep hill, the dilapidated race-course to the right 
at the foot of it, and the old-fashioned bridge, were soon passed. Up the 
acclivity at the other side the jaded hack struggled, and in a few 
minutes deposited us at the entrance to Quinn’s Hotel. Our first act of 
private justice was to order dinner for five o’clock; our next, to avail 
ourselves of a chamber with washing utensils; our third, by way of 
recruiting our constitutions, I pass over in silence, and leave it a riddle 
without a solution, for the active brains of the dealers in conjecture ; 
fourthly, we stood in turns before the Boots, whose brush, accompanied 
by sounds that bore evident symptoms of a stable education, somewhat 
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restored our garments to their primitive state ; and lastly, we sallied forth 
for a stroll through the town in search of our appetites, and, like birds 
of passage, to take a short-lived glance at the sublime scenery for which 
the suburbs of Bray are noted. 

How unfairl did the gifts of fortune seem distributed as we passed 
along out of the town. Wealth, luxury, and a lordly park to our left; 
poverty, crumbling cottages, and struggling honesty to our right. A 
narrow road and a stone wall dividing them, the rich from the poor, the 
proud from the humble, the princely mansion from the peasant’s cabin. 
The words placed by the bard of all time in the mouth of the injured 
Lear, struck me forcibly as we saunteréd along— 


Take physic pomp, 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou may’st shake the superflux to them, 
And show the heavens more just. 


And yet the unbiassed sun—like the eternal messenger that cuts life’s 
brittle thread—made no distinction between them, but shone in his glory 
equally upon both. Around them the same heaven-winged zephyrs 
sported, and although affluence may command the comforts of air-tight 
windows, sumptuous banquets, and liveried lacqueys in waiting, honest 
contentment has the honourable privilege of feeding upon the fruits of 
its labour. Hope does not disdain to sit with it in council, and Peace 
delights to share with it the night-watch, although it may sleep with the 
pig for a pillow. 

Natural instinct advised us betimes of the dinner we*had ordered ; and 
as the physical man required something more substantial than scenery— 
how attractive soever—to support it, we retraced our steps to the hotel, 
washed, and eat. 

The seats in the promenade grounds or gardens at the back of the house, 
soon wooed us from the table; and thither we conveyed ourselves, the 
waiter following us with the decanters. We took up our position beneath 
a shady crab-tree, embalming the fruit in embryo with the fragrance of our 
cigars; speculating upon the chances of a future meeting under similar 
circumstances, and wondering whether Daly (our Jehu of the jaunting-car) 
and his assistant in the consumption of grog had also allayed the cravings 
of the hungry worm. Riordan was adverting to the drinking talents 
of the former, when the entrance of an elderly gentleman upon the 
gravelled walk arrested our attention. He was a tall, noble-looking man, 
of a martial bearing, with short white hair, features that seemed “less 
used to sue than to command,” a high narrow forehead, upon which the 
finger of melancholy had written strange characters, and full dark eyes, 
that betrayed an active soul, and wore the livery of a settled sorrow. His 
whiskers, like his hair, were white, but closely clipped, being connected 
by a heavy moustache, in which some dark witnesses of earlier days yet 
existed, uncumbered by the snows of time. He wore an undress military 
frock-coat, fastened tightly round his neck, and passed on his way along 
the neat promenade, with his head bent towards the earth, and his hands 
joined behind his back. 

“Who is he, I wonder?” asked Lomer. 
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“Do you not know him?” said Cox, in a low tone. 

A negative was the response. 

“ Major Kerton is his name,” he continued ; “ he is not so old by many 
years as his looks would lead you to suppose. He is only the shadow of 
what he once was, for his spirit is crushed.” 

“ How is that?” we asked. 

“ The story, although tragical, is little known,” he replied.“ Never- 
theless, it has a tendency—at least I think so—to impress upon the minds 
of dissatisfied men who envy great folk their wealth and positions, the 
necessity of first of all asking this simple question, ‘ Is happiness in their 
train?’ Now he has wealth, together with its earthly adjuncts—honours, 
distinctions, and position—yet would he gladly barter them all for the one 
little comfort called ‘ Heart’s-ease.’ A few years ago he was happy, and 
in the bosom of his family—it was not a numerous one, but love Baked 
each to the other—now he is alone. He looks forward to the grave as 
the only bourne where he and sorrow may part, for withered hopes stand 
between him and his earthly fortune, grimly tended by the demon of 
despair.” 

There was a pause, and as I looked at the speaker, and remarked the 
strong sympathy expressed by his countenance for the ee of the 
old officer, I resolved in my mind that he must be a strange character. 
“The greatest study of mankind is man,” sang one, and truly I agree 
with him, for what other subject offers so many changes with which the 
mind can wrestle, conquer, and remain still at fault? ‘“ To where has his 
late levity flown?” I asked myself this question, and others of a similar 
nature were struggting for answers in my mind as I surveyed him; but 

? 


when he resumed, my inquiries slept, and my attention became warmly 
aroused. 


Major Kerton has lived for many years abroad in active service, his 
wife and an only daughter bearing him company. He was proud of his 
daughter ; she was the sole remaining pledge of his happy union, she was 
the fair being in whose winsome smiles his days of early bliss returned. 
He loved her fondly. His two sons he had seen fall in the one engage- 
ment at his side, without a tear; they died upon a strange land, with their 
faces to his country’s foes—honourable offerings upon the sacred altar of 
duty, and true to the example he had ever laboured to set them. What 
wonder, then, that in his “ Augusta” all his hopes and affections were 
centred. I have said that he was proud of her ; and well he might have 
been, for she was the lovliest creature I ever beheld. She was one of 
those ethereal beauties three parts heavenly, one part material, of whose 


existence men sometimes dream, but whose reality they seldom en- 
counter; one of those 


So fair, that the same lips and eyes 
They wear on earth may serve in P. 


Upon their return to their native land he settled in the aang Ainge 
low, not many miles from where we are now seated. Her first pre- 


sentation at the viceregal court was an epoch in the history of its 
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beauties. She was, indeed, “the admired of all admirers—the glass of 
fashion, and the mould of form.” Not Cleopatra in her palmiest days 
more captivating, nor the fancied goddess of the Ephesians more chaste 
in spirit. She was at that time eighteen years of age—a stranger to 
the coquetry of her sex, unknown to the wiles of the fashionable 
world, and a friend to the poor. What more need I add? Her last 
qualification alone is the sublimest reach of human perfection. To 
attempt a description of her outward seeming were superfluous ; suffice 
it so say that her suavity of manners, sweetness of disposition, and ex- 
quisite beauty, like three divine graces, went hand in hand together. To 
particularise any one of them would require the exercise of a judgment 
more infallible than even that of Paris when he awarded the golden 
apple to Venus. 

She had a young, fresh heart—one unknown to any sorrow, save 
what was taught by sympathy. But hearts, like wax, are capable 
of soft impressions, and hers, ere long, was kissed by love’s blushing 
signet. A Captain Rayner, then upon the staff of the Lord-Lieutenant, 
“told his soft tale, and was a thriving wooer.” He possessed a princely 
income in his own right, and was heir to an immense property in Eng- 
land. Nature had also been bountiful to him in her gifts, for he pos- 
sessed a vigorous and manly exterior, features very prepossessing and 
stamped with intelligence, with just enough of vanity to rejoice in his 
thraldom, and adore the riveter of his roseate fetters. 

The nuptial preliminaries were all arranged, so also was the day appointed 
for their union. It was to be the one succeeding that on which the garrison 
races were to take place. Rayner was an excellent equestrian, had ridden 
and won several matches over the same ground in the Pheenix Park, and 
was not a little vain of being expected to prove his skill upon the course 
before the eyes of his betrothed, on the day upon which the officers’ plate 
was to be set up for competition. The gold-headed whip—a prize to the 
fortunate winner—was also an object to the possession of which his 
ambition aspired ; it was to be given away by the feminine representative 
of royalty to the lucky rider. He made up his mind that no hand but 
his own should receive it. He told his Augustaso. He felt assured that 
he mus¢ win it—and he was right. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE GARRISON RACES. 


Tne day was auspicious in the extreme—the élite of Dublin thronged 
the stands, the carriages, and the course. Thither also repaired all the 
idlers of all classes, high and low, rich and poor, honest, &e. The turf 
was in excellent condition. The birds sang sweetly, as if in anticipation 
of the amusement. The horses neighed proudly, and eagerly pawed the 
ground, well assured of the part they themselves had to play, erecting 
their pretty ears as the cheers of the assembled multitudes burst on the 
air. Every creature, and everything animate or inanimate, seemed deter- 
mined to be pleased. Even the glorious sun himself, in his most glitter- 
ing trappings, appeared to have donned his holiday beams in honour of 


the great occasion, and looked down from his car in the meridian upon 
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the congregated beauties—the galaxy of bright eyes and joyous faces, 
whose smiles seemed to rival his own. 

Augusta Kerton was there, resplendent in nature’s loveliness, seated in 
an open carriage, in the society of her father, mother, and lover. Rayner 
was all life; his jockey suit partially covered by a light overcoat, and 
the cap, worked by the fairy fingers of his enslaver, still resting next his 
heart. How gaily she laughed at the first race, in which he took no 
active part, and how full of pure love her eyes were, as they looked 
affectionately and confidingly into his handsome countenance. 

“ Now tell me, Charles—do you really think you will win the whip ?” 

“Think it, my idol—I feel that it is already won. Black Norris 
has never yet been beaten, and his first mishap shall not occur with his 
owner on his back.” 

“Oh, how glad I shall be!” she exclaimed, enthusiastically clapping 
her pretty hands together. ‘ How I shall watch for you at the winning- 
post. I'll stand upon the seat to get a better view. But what will you 
do with it when you have borne it away ?” 

“ Leap my conquering Bucephalus over these railings in front of us, 
my love, and leave my trophy at your feet.” 

“Oh! but that is by far too large a leap, dear Charles,” she said, 
whilst a shade of apprehension crossed her fair face. 

* Not half so large as some we shall have to cross on the course in 
the next race.” 

“ Do you ride in the next, then ?” 

“Yes; it’s a hurdle race. Look at that paper, and you'll see my name 
amongst the rest. 


Two tes. 
Captain Rayner’s b. m. Molly Asthore ............... Ridden by Owner.” 


“ Then the race for the Cup and Whip comes afterwards, Charles ?”’ 
“Yes; see, there it is in black and white. Here are the names, 
here the horses, as I hope to see them placed. 


TurReE o’CLtock—For tue Cup. 


a Rayner’s bl. h. Black Norris, aged ......... Ridden by Owner. 
Colonel Johnston’s c. ¢. Terry O'Flynn, 4 yrs. ......Lieut. Osborne. 
Major Broughion’s b. m. Nerissa, aged Captain Wyld. 
Captain George’s br. m. Judy, aged Owner. 


And so on through a dozen other names. But there goes the bell for 
weighing. See, there she is in the ground.” 

“ Who ?—the Lady-Lieutenant ?” 

** No, my Molly Asthore. I must make haste and get into the 
seales, Aw revoir.” 

“ Be careful, dear Charles.” Oh, how sweetly spoken, and the volumes 
of love that that look unfolded. 

‘* Of course I shall.” 

“© And win this ?” 

* And win this, and the next to boot.” 

“ You are determined to do so?” 

“ Fixed as the centre.” 
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“ I’m glad to hear you say so; but take care of the leaps. I’m afraid 
of them.” 

“So am not I. ‘Faint heart,’ dear Augusta, never won a race, much 
less than a You know what I mean.” 

In a few moments he was on his mare, showing her paces in front of 
the stand, and nodding now and then gracefully to its occupants, and to 
the vociferated shouts of the crowd. 

“ Bravo, captain! Ye’re the boy that “ill tip ’em all out ov the hull.” 
The allusion was doubtless borrowed from a thrasher engaged in beatin 
out his corn. “ Long life to his honer. Don’t he look as if (God for- 
give me for sayin’ it)—as if he was a part of the baste ?” 

“ Oh, he’s a beauty! an’ he'll be afther tachin’ ’em all their spellin’ 
afore they’ve cum to the alphaabit.” 

A moment afterwards the flag was lowered, and the five competitors 
for the prize of the hurdle race started. Away they went at a rattling 
pace, across the hurdles, over the fences, neck to neck, and all abreast ; 
now they near the largest leap in the distance, one horse considerably 
ahead of the rest. Over he goes, the horse and rider rolling together on 
the grass; every eye is on the stretch as the other four horses fly past 
their comrade. “ Is he hurt ?”—*“ No, no; he’s up again.”——‘ There 
he goes See !"——“ But twenty lengths behind !”—* Who was it ?” 
—“ What are the colours ?”—“ Look to the paper.”—** Blue and white 
striped jacket and scarlet cap.”—“ What’s the name ?”—“ Captain Ray- 
ner.’— No matter !”—* All right!” as closely he creeps up into the 
rear. Now to the winning-post they come. “ Who’s first ?”—“ Can’t say, 
they’re all abreast.” —‘ Hurrah! hurrah !”—“ More power to the green!” 
—“ Keep down yer hat, or I'll bate it over yer head.”—* Long life to 
the red !’—* Here they are, the pink first!” Whip and spur, hand and 
foot. ‘The green again, by the powers!” But no; the brown mare 
makes a bold burst! The blue and white stripes, slightly soiled, is a 
little ahead! The winning-post is passed, and Captain Rayner and his 
Molly Asthore have won. 


He was soon enveloped in his overcoat and by the side of his agitated 
charmer. 


“ Won, you see, my darling. I’m no false prophet,” he cried, in a 
triumphant tone. 

“ But are you not hurt, dear, dear Charles?” she asked, “ pale as 
monumental alabaster.” 

“ Not a bit of it, my sweet one.” 

“ But the fall must have been fearful.” 

“ Nothing of the kind, upon my honour. The ground was soft, the 
advancing horses considerate, the sensation delightful, and I am here, 
uninjured.” 


“Well, I’m sure it would have hurt me,” she said, partially assured by 
his careless bearing. 

“ Quite a mistake, I assure you. The soil in Ireland is particularly 
accommodating ; one overthrow upon the green sod rather strengthens - 
than enervates. Molly Asthore found it so, and so did her rider.” 

And then the luncheon, and the language of loving eyes, and the 
smiles upon happy faces (sad upon Augusta’s, like ill-omened shadows 
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cast by calamity upon the dial of the heart), and the lively conversation, 
and the exciting description of the struggle for precedence, and then the 
bell for the riders of the next race to weigh and mount. 

Again he left the happy party, a thrilling “ Be careful, dear, dear 
Charles,” so affectionate, so musical, ringing in his ears. 

The grand contest was to take place over a different course, as the 
race was a flat one. Black Norris and his rider scampered confidently 
over the turf, the noble animal pricking up his ears and shaking his 
beautifully-formed head at the enthusiastic cheering that greeted his 
master’s reappearance and his own stately proportions. 

“Won't ye be afther showin’ ’em your back agin, yer honer ? 

“ Arrah, an’ to be sure he will. How could he help it, an’ that beauti- 
ful crathur in the coach lookin’ on.” 

“‘Musha! an’ it’s a nate lookin’ gob ov yer own that spakes ov the 
lady, callin’ her a crathur, as if she was one ov yer own sort, an’ made 
out ov the same kind ov bogstuff.” 

“ Here he comes agin. Hurray, yer honer! See how the lady waves 
her hankercher at him, an’ he takin’ off his cap to her, an’ the horse a 
gallopin’, for all the world as if he was sated on a sofy in a parlour.” 

“Oh, then, it’s a beautiful couple they’ll be. ‘They’re goin’ to be 
married to-morrow.” 

“Tell us a thrifle we don’t know, an’ we'll be behoulden to ye; what 
a thunderin’ sight ov news ye’ve got outside ov that ould caubeen ov yer 
own.” 

“There! they’re takin’ their places! Hurray, they’re off agin.” 

They had to double the course, and in the first lead round Blaci 
Norris and his rider were behind. Captain Rayner evidently held the 
animal in closely in order to economise his powers, and make sure of the 
final struggle. ‘Away they speed again, the blue and white stripes 
creeping gradually from the rear into the fourth, the third, the second, 
and eventually the first place. Up towards the winning-post they rattle 
again—every nerve strained, every impetus given, every cut telling 
home. The judge’s box is passed, and Black Norris has won by a 
length. 

Then the cheers—the breaking into the course—the ungirthing and 
the weighing. Black Norris is resaddled, and Rayner mounts, passes 
beneath the viceregal stand, and receives from the fair donor the golden- 
headed whip, again on the course towards his lady-love’s side upon his 
panting conqueror. She is standing up on the seat of the carriage, watch- 
ing with eyes of admiration the movements of her lover, her hand out- 
stretched for the prize, and her face beaming with radiant smiles, a Cupid 
in every dimple. He faces his horse at the leap, the proud brute rises 
majestically, strikes the top rail with his fore feet, falls over heavily, his 
rider and the whip beneath him. A dull, sluggish crash, an unearthly 
shriek from a woman’s breast, and a groan from a parting spirit swells on 
the air. A crowd is in a moment around. Horror on horrors! the neck 
of the gallant horse is broken, and the rider is a mangled corpse. Let 
us draw the curtain. The races are ended. 

Major Kerton’s wife died in three weeks afterwards. The morning 
upon which the orange-blossoms were to have decked the brow of his 
lovely daughter saw the gates of a private lunatic asylum close upon her 
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for ever. There she lives still, an incurable maniac ; every to-morrow, 
in her ravings, is to be her bridal day. She recognises no one, not even 
the father she so dearly loved, but accosts him, when he calls to look 
at her through her grate, as her “ darling Charles.” I have seen her, you 
have seen him. He is now but the spectre of his former self, for his heart 
and his hopes are in the grave. 


The old gentleman was returning as Mr. Cox concluded. As he passed 
us, he glanced his eyes at our little party. By an instinctive impulse I un- 
covered my head; my friends at the moment did the same. Commise- 
ration is a holy feeling, and I felt for him deeply. He paused for a 
moment, looked earnestly at us, carried his finger to his hat in a military 
salute, and with a bow continued upon his way. Our eyes followed him 
as he passed out of the garden into the yard of the hotel, and we sat and 
smoked in silence. 

* Poor fellow! I pity him from my heart,” said Lomer. 

“ God comfort him!” was Riordan’s pithy but heartfelt ejaculation, as 
he wiped a little moisture from the eye, so prone to mirth and laughter. 

** Amen to that,” I earnestly responded. 

*“ Come,” said Cox, starting to his feet, “it is almost time we were 
upon the road; an hour will take us to Kingstown, by that time the day 
will be spent, and old Ireland will have lit her candles in the sky upon 
us, and tied down the strings of her dark nightcap.” 


“Have with you,” we returned, as we passed through the garden and 
entered the said 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE RETURN TO DUBLIN, 


Daly, where“are you?” cried Riordan. 

“ Here, yer honer?” shouted Daly, running towards us from the gate- 
way, and taking the short pipe out of his mouth. 

* Where’s the horse ?” 

“ Howldin’ the car, sir, for fear it id rowl away.” 

* Have you had any drink ?” 

“The divil a toothful, yer honer ;” at the same time wiping his mouth 
with the coarse sleeve of his coat, and looking through a pair of the most 
unsanctified eyes that it ever was my privilege to encounter. 

“ You look as if you did not know where to put it if you had it.” 

“In coorse I do, sir. Ye’d laugh till ye’d split av ye only seen what 
an oonshough I'd be afther makin’ of myself iv ye gev me a noggin to 
thry wid.” 

* Would you drink it ?” 

** No, sir, I wouldn’t know how.” 

“What would you do with it, then ?” 

“I'd pour it down the inside oy my throath, athout as much as even 
swallowin’ id.” 

“ Well, go into the bar and call for some—I’ll pay for it.” 


_“ Long life to your honer for that same,” he said, passing in to order 
his beverage. 
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The bustling waiter, the officious Boots, and the swollen bill, were 
speedily disposed of, and we returned to take our places on the jingle. 
Daly speedily followed, licking his lips and shrugging his shoulders. 

‘© Was it strong, Daly?” asked Riordan. 

“ Mortial sthrong, sir; it tuk my two hands to howld id.” 

“TJ thought it was, for I see it has brought the tears into your eyes.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t wid that, sir.” 

With what else, then ?” 

‘Wid lookin’ into the glass whin it was impty, sir, an’ seein’ there 
was no one by dacint enough to say, ‘ Fill id agin.’ ” 

“You don’t mean to say you’d have drank any more?”’ said Lomer, 
with some surprise. 

“I'd av thried hard, sir, for the druth was on me.” 

“ Why, you'd drink, I believe, until you'd kill yourself, if any one 
would stand by and treat you. Get up, and let us be moving on.” 

‘‘Whithen maybe ye’d let me make bowld to ax ye to walk down 
the hill over the brudge, for it’s mighty hard on the crathur ov a horse, 
seein’ as he has no breechin’ on him.” 

We did as we were requested, and at the other side of the bridge re- 
mounted, proceeding at a brisk pace on our way to Kingstown. 

Considering that we had dined, and looked rather frequently into our 
wine-glasses afterwards, we were not in the most exuberant spirits. The 
story connected with the stricken major seemed to hang over our 
memories like a cobweb on a cornice; although a breath might in a 
moment remove it, yet, whilst it remained, the part to which it adhered 
was not at all improved by its contiguity. 

Riordan was the first to break the p he slapped me familiarly 
on the shoulder, exclaiming, jocosely : 

* Bobbin, my lad, how is it that the clouds still hang on thee ?” 

What answer was left to me other than that given by the melancholy 
Dane to the same query ?— 


so, my lord. Iam too much i’ the sun.” 


“The sulks, you mean. I say, Lomer, Cox has regularly put the 
kyebosh on our friend here. How do you feel ?” 

“ So-so!” was the semi-sentimental reply. 

“Ah!” broke in Cox, “so-so, according to Touchstone (not Black- 
stone), is very good—very excellent good—and yet it is not—it is only 
so-so.” 

“ That’s unfair,” said Riordan. 

‘* What is?” inquired Cox. 

“‘ Hooking the salmon that was caught by my sprat. You anticipated 
me in the remark made by that cap and bell’d philosopher.” 

“ Say, rather, that he recalled it to your mind,” remarked Lomer. 

“No, on my honour; but it only proves the danger of delay.  Pro- 
crastination is the thief of Time,’ wrote Young; and I, in waiting to give 
the quotation point, have lost it altogether.” 

The horse at this time came to a sudden halt at the base of a hill. 

“ Hallo, Daly, what’s up now ?” 

és — only ruminatin’, sir, a taste. Whisht, don’t yez see his ears is 
cocked.’ 
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“ What’s that for ?” 

‘“‘He’s axin’ hisself whether he won’t giv’ yez a chance of takin’ the 
stiffness out ov yer boots by footin’ it up the hill.” 

* You don’t call that a hill, man ?” 

‘No, sir, for I wasn’t by when it was christened. Bud id sthrikes 
me that iv the jontin’ car was tied to yer back instead ov the baste’s, 
wid such a tarnal load of larnmint on id, ye’d be afther thinkin’ a minit 
afore ye’d thry to haul it up beyant.” 

“He does not appear to have the slightest notion of moving.” 

“ He’s a mighty detarmined brute intirely in his way ov raisonin’, 
sir, an’ their ain’t no ways of coaxin’ him up at all at all, bud one.” 

“ What is that?” asked Lomer. 

“ Makin’ him believe ye ain’t on the car, by lettin’ yer coats go on 
foreninst him up the road.” 

“ How is that to be done if we sit here?” I inquired. 

* By no mortial manner of manes that I knows of, sir, barrin’ that 
yez get off the car an’ take yer coats on yer backs along wid yez. 
Musha! an’ he’s a willin’ crathur, to say the worst ov him, an’ it ud be a 
cryin’ sin to spile his beautiful timper.” 

We all alighted; but before the animal moved he turned his head to 
each side of the shafts, as if to assure himself that no deceit was prac- 
tised, and then quietly followed us on our way. 

“ It’s only the nathur ov the baste,” said Daly, compassionately, as 
we reached the level ground. “Up wid yez, jintlemin, an’ he'll pull 
yez along like an ingin.” 

We mounted accordingly; but if the horse did fulfil the predictions 
of his sanguine owner, the engine to which he was compared must either 
have been out of repair or else lacked fuel to get up the steam, so slowly 
and irregularly were we dragged along towards the railway terminus at 
Kingstown; but as everything has an ending, so also had our ride, and 
it was therefore with feelings of self-congratulation that we handed Daly 
a little more than his stipulated fare, and booked ourselves per rail for 
Dublin. 


Monday passed quietly by, the greater part of that day having been 
devoted by me to business. In the evening I completed my arrange- 
ments for leaving Dublin for Belfast by boat the following afternoon. 
This done, I strolled down to the Royal Theatre, solus (for Cox, Lomer, 
and Riordan had started in different directions during the day), returned 
to my hotel earlier than was my custom, and retired to bed, avoiding all 
temptation by not even looking into the commercial-room. 
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Prosinas by fPonkshood 
ABOUT THE ESSAYISTS AND REVIEWERS. 


V.—Rev. Sypney 


“TLL show you one,” says Edward to Walter, in “ A Life- 
y y 
Drama”— 


T’ll show you one who might have been an abbot 
Tn the old time ; a large and portly man, 

With merry eyes—— 

No thin-smiled April he, bedript with tears, 

But appled-Autumn, golden-cheeked and tan ; 

A jest in his mouth feels sweet as crusted wine. 
As if all eager for a merry thought, 

The pits of laughter dimple in his checks. 


The lines might stand for the popular ideal of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith, rector of Combe Florey, and canon of St. Paul’s. Haydon 
was one day at Francis Jeftrey’s, when his reverence (not yet, 
however, rector or canon wt supra) walked in, and the artist thus 
records his impression of the parson: ‘‘ Sydney Smith came in; 
the most playful, impudent, careless cassock I ever met.”* 

But his reverence—called by Landor 


Humour’s pink primate, Sydney Smith,t 


was something above and beyond the “ playful, impudent, careless 
cassock” he showed, in limine, to strangers. He had, says Mr. 
Leigh Hunt, “‘a genuine Christian sympathy with his fellow- 
creatures, and far more serious intentions in almost all he wrote, 
than the gravest of his opponents could well imagine.”{ It may 
be, as another critic affirms, that Sydney Smith has effected no 
lasting chef-d’ceuvre, that “he has left little behind him that the 
world will not willingly let die,” that from no human eye has he 
ever drawn a tear, in no human bosom ever excited a thrill of 
grandeur—though with respect to this last assertion at least, we 
have evidence to the contrary from the mouth of Dugald Stewart, 
not to cite other witnesses of more or less authority : but to what 
tended all his wit and humour, his quizzical appeals and racy 
faceti@, his unctuous jests and polite bons mots, if not to something 
definitely practical, affecting the well-being or better-being of 
society, whether political or domestic? ‘Ido not,” writes Mrs. 
Jameson, for instance, “take to Sydney Smith personally, because 
my nature feels the want of the artistic and imaginative in his 


* Taylor’s Life of Haydon. ¢ Landor’s Miscellaneous Poems, ccliii. 

t Mr. Hunt adds: “But the habit of wit subjected him to the charge of 
levity ; consciousness of his powers tempted him to defy the charge ; and it 
must be owned, that when professional interests came into play, he ceased to 
exhibit his customary greatness of motive.”—Lrien Hunt: Wit and Humour. 
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nature; but see what he has done for humanity, for society, for 
liberty, for truth, for us women !”"* Done so much, indeed, “ for 
us women,” that Mrs. Austin qualifies her regret that his Memoirt 
should be compiled by female hands, by the ‘second thoughts” 
that no others could with equal fitness pay him the due tribute of 
affection, and gratitude. 

e has been eulogised by an eloquent writer—alien in faith, 
but genial in heart and purpose—as one who for almost half a 
century assailed every public wrong, and never unsuccessfully ; 
who set up the most formidable instrument ‘the press has ever 
known, and worked it with unrivalled powers of wit, humour, and 
sarcasm, for the promotion of whatever was good and humane, and 
the discomfiture of whatever was base and bad; who never but 
once incurred the suspicion of entertaining a selfish} opinion, and 
encountered the calumny with silent scorn, until the opportunity 
came of giving the rich preferment, that was supposed to have such 
charms for him, to the son of a dead friend. And it is contended 
by this admiring critic, that to characterise such a man as Sydney 
Smith as a wit or a humorist, is totally unworthy. ‘* He was one 
of God’s clear-sighted and strong-hearted servants, speaking ac- 
cording to the inspiration of his genius; loving all goodness, how- 
ever lowly, with a heart full of simplicity and gentle kindness; and 
directing against evil the full vigour of the powers which Nature 
had assigned him, likely enough to procure him defamers, for 
they are the peculiar scourge of meanness, and the terror of hypo- 
crites.” M. Eugéne Robin, who has reviewed him with pains and 
praise, fervently exclaims: ‘ N’est-il pas admirable qu’un homme 
d’esprit ait compris l’emploi sérieux qu’on peut faire d’un mérite 
qui parait propre seulement A distraire et 4 divertir, et que, doué 
comme il l’était, au lieu de se laisser prendre au faux éclat des 
paradoxes, il ait régardé la raison et la vérité comme l’accompagne- 
ment indispensable de Yesprit, il se soit donné ce precepte pour 
guide, que l’esprit doit servir 4 quelque chose ?” He was a giant 
when roused, says Mrs. Austin, and the goad which roused him 
was Injustice. She reveres in him a man clear from envy, hatred, 
and all uncharitableness ; incapable of any littleness ; always ready 


* Mrs. Jameson’s Commonplace Book, pp. 47-§. 

7 Memoir and Letters, edited by Lady Holland and Mrs. ‘Austin. 

¢ As to his opposition to the Ecclesiastical Commission, in the famous Letters 
to Archdeacon Singleton (1837), the same writer, who represents him as fighting 
against the commission “as if the existence of religion itself depended upon the 
conflict,” yet maintains that in so doing he was instigated by no selfish views 
(having indeed no strong interest in the matter, even if capable of being so in- 
fluenced), but by his disgust at the policy.of the bishops on the commission, 
“who were contriving how they could stay the clamour which then threatened 
the Church, at the expense of everybody and anybody but themselves—and by 
his honest opinion, that only an Establishment could keep in check a flood of 
rant and methodism, and that no Establishment, except one with a few prizes 
and many blanks, was possible in England,” 
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to defend the weak; as zealous in saving a poor village boy, as in 
aiding a minister of state. ‘‘ His hatred of every form of cant 
and affectation was only equalled by his prompt and unerring 
detection of it. Without admitting that the vice of hypocrisy is 
peculiarly English, we must confess that some of the forms which 
simulated virtue assumes in this country are not only, in common 
with all simulations, offensive to the love of truth, but are peculiarly 
repulsive to good sense and good taste.”* And there never, Mrs. 
Austin is sure, was a man in whom they were calculated to excite 
more disgust than ¢his ‘brave, frank, and high-spirited gentle- 
man,” in whom a passion for truth was enlightened by the utmost 


perspicacity of mind, and the most acute sense of the ludicrous and 
unseemly. 


Whate’er was true, he loved; but all pretence, 
Pride without merit, learning without sense, 

Small niggard piety, which deals in tracts, 

And substitutes cant words for Christian acts, 

He hated. And most holy war did wage 

With cach Tartuffe, who shamed our English stage. 


Well conceived and well directed as, in one sense, his strictures 
on Methodism} were, a thoughtful mind will surely feel that he 
was hardly the man to discern, and do justice to, the underlying 
and vitalising spirit of good that might, and that did, inform that 
system, despite of an overgrowth of things evil. One is reminded 
of what a living critic says of a brilliant eighteenth century satirist 
—that he saw into all false pretensions, but not into all true ones. 
The organ of religious veneration was not, on his canonical caput, 
an over-large development—not a bump of the totus teres atque 
rotundus order. Friend as he was to the Roman Catholics, at 
them he was not backward to jecr, when what they account the 
most awful mystery of their faith was concerned—deriding the 
“blockhead” who “ thinks he can eat angels in muffins, and chew 
a spiritual nature in the crumpet which he buys from the baker’s 
shop.” This tink-a-tink of the muffin-man’s bell in ridicule of 
Transubstantiation, hardly beseems the divine, and must have 
made earnest Romanists little proud of their Protestant ally. On 


* Mrs. Austin’s Preface to Letters of Rev. Sydney Smith. 

} “M. Sydney Smith a épargné la sottise imnocente, et n’est allé relancer, 
parmi les schismes protestans, que la sottise dangercuse. Tandis qu’il a montré 
presque du respect pour les puérilités des quakers, ees hommes de bien, volon- 
taires parias de la société politique, il a été un des premiers & dénoncer les folies 
dangereuses du méthodisme. ... M. Sydney Smith, dés les premiéres années 
de Ia Revue @ Edinbourg, a manifesté sa répugnance particuliére pour cette 
secte entreprenante, trés mystique dans ses dogmes, trés profane dans sa pro- 

agande. ... Je ne suis pas surpris que les méthodistes y aicnt rencontré 

. Sydney Smith armé de ses plus plaisans sarcasmes et de son plus cruel bon 
sens.”—Revue des deux Mondes, 5™* série, tom. viii. The writer instances with 
relish M. Sydney’s fling at the Margate Hoys, &c., of the Methodists—* leurs 
auberges évangéliques, ces paguebots sanctifies,’ &e. 
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the other hand, where morality was concerned, few men were 
quicker to detect disguised assaults upon it, few more eager to 
expose and frustrate them, come in what shape or from what 
quarter they might. He had a sound English contempt for all 
sentimental immoralities and ethical sophisms of foreign growth. 
Less equivocating immorality, of English growth, he would con- 
demn with some such epigrammatic comment as that with which 
he characterised the “old morality of Farquhar, Vanbrugh, and 
Congreve”—that “every witty man may transgress the seventh 
commandment, which was never meant for the protection of 
husbands who labour under the incapacity of making repartees”— 
a fine instance of that small-sword practice in which Sydney Smith 
could give a hit, a very palpable hit—a keen thrust, sent quietly 
but how effectively home. 

Sydney Smith,” exclaims Tick/er in the ‘has a rare 
genius for the grotesque. He is, with his quips and cranks, a 
formidable enemy to pomposity and pretension. No man can 
wear a big wig comfortably in his presence; the absurdity of such 
enormous frizzle is felt; and the dignitary would fain exchange ali 
that horsehair for a few scattered locks of another animal.”* His 
reverend brethren, and eke his right reverend fathers, he was 
never slow, when he thought them fair game, to make game of, to 
his wit’s content. At one time he has a fling at that section of 
them which comprises a “ class of fops not usually designated by 
that epithet”—men clothed, as he phrases it, in profound black, 
with large canes, and strange amorphous hats—of big speech and 
imperative presence—talkers about Plato—great affecters of se- 
nility—despisers of women, and all the graces of life—fierce foes 
to common sense—abusive of the living, and approving no one 
who has not been dead for at least a century. This fling was 
‘* occasionally caused” by Dr. Rennel’s strictures on the age (not 
our age, but the age of Addington’s Premiership, and of the 
Edinburgh's earliest prime) as an ignorant age, an apostate age, 
and a foppish age. Such fops, Sydney concluded, in his argu- 
mentum ad clerum, “as vain, and as shallow as their fraternity in 
Bond-street, differ from these only as Gorgonius differed from 
Rufillus.” In his essay entitled Bishops,” directed 
against Bishop Marsh and his Eighty-Seven Questions (1821), he 
thus moralises on the lowest step of the clerical ladder: ‘* A Curate 
—there is something which excites compassion in the very name 
ofa Curate!!! How any man of Purple Palaces, and Preferment, 
can let himself loose against this poor working man of God, we are 
at a loss to conceive—a learned man in an hovel, with sermons and 
saucepans, lexicons and bacon, Hebrew books and ragged children 
—good and patient—a comforter and a preacher—the first and 


* Noctes Aubios. No. XXVI. 
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urest pauper in the hamlet, and yet showing, that, in the midst of 
bis worldly misery, he has the heart of a gentleman, and the spirit 
of a Christian, and the kindness of a pastor.” Collate with this, 
his companion-pictures of a parish priest with 130/. per annum— 
the ideal, as portrayed by her Majesty’s commissioners, as a pro- 
bability, if not a postulate, in their system of Church reform—and 
the real, as set forth by Sydney Smith: the former embodying a 
clergyman who combines all moral, physical, and intellectual ad- 
vantages, a learned man, dedicating himself intensely to the care 
of his parish—of charming manners and dignified deportment—six 
feet two inches high, beautifully proportioned, with a magnificent 
countenance, expressive of all the cardinal virtues and the Ten 
Commandments ; of whom the commissioners ask with triumph if 
such a man will fall into contempt on account of his poverty :— 
meanwhile their opponent substitutes for this clerical Crichton, an 
average, ordinary, uninteresting minister; obese, dumpy, neither 
ill-natured nor good-natured ; neither learned nor ignorant, striding 
over the stiles to church, with a second-rate wife—dusty and 
deliquescent—and four parochial children, full of catechism and 
bread-and-butter ;—*“‘ or let him be seen,” adds this mirthful canon, 
this ‘‘ big gun” in witty inventions, “let him be seen in one of 
those Shem-Ham-and-Japhet buggies—made on Mount Ararat 
soon after the subsidence of the waters, driving in the High-strect 
of Edmonton—among all his pecuniary, saponaccous, oleaginous 
parishioners:”—and then turning round upon the royal commis- 
sioners, he inquires, not if they, but, if any man of common sense 
can say that all these outward circumstances of the ministers of 
religion have no bearing on religion itself? And every one must 
remember, in the canon’s attack on the railway ‘ locking-up” 
system, the culminating point of his peroration: “The very first 
person of rank who is killed will put everything in order, and 
produce a code of the most careful rules. I hope it will not be 
one of the bench of bishops; but should it be so destined, let the 
burnt bishop—the unwilling Latimer—remember that, however 
painful gradual concoction by fire may be, his death will produce 
unspeakable benefit to the public. Even Sodor and Man will be 
better than nothing”—towards abating the crying nuisance in 
question—what he called the commitment to locomotive prisons 
without warrant. The Church’s credit, it was once said by Andrew 
Marvell, ‘‘is more interested in an ecclesiastical droll, than in a 
lay chancellor ;” ‘and however it goes with excommunication,” 
he adds, “ they should take good heed to what manner of persons 
they delegate the keys of laughter. It is not every man that is 
qualified to sustain the dignity of the Church’s jester, and should 
they take as exact a scrutiny of them as of the Nonconformists 
through their dioceses, the numbers would appear inconsiderable 
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upon this Easter visitation.”* If Marvell had lived to dispute 
Sydney Smith's apostolical succession, he would yet hardly have 
disputed his direct descent from, and genuine succession to, the 
few and far between hierarchs in ecclesiastical drollery. In which 
character this reverend canon might be described in Chaucer's 
words—so mistrustfully was he eyed by his more potent and grave, 
as well as reverend, brethren: 


There is a cHaNnown of religioun 
Amonges us, wold infecte al a toun, 
Though it as gret were as was Ninive.t 


But let us proceed to take note of some of those characteristics 
in manner and style, by which he at once tickles the fancy, not to 
say fixes the attention, of all who take him up for the first time— 
so that they find it difficult to put him down again, except to laugh. 
He delights at times in pregnant polysyllabic augments to. his 
wonted simplicity of style—in Latin derivatives each making a 
mouthful in itself, a bonne bouche of mighty dimensions and succu- 
lent quality. The parishioners of his Edmonton priest are “ sapo- 
naceous” and “ oleaginous;” that worthy priest’s second-rate wife 
is ‘dusty and deliquescent.” He warns the Great Western di- 
rectors, who would “lock up” the travelling public, as though it 
were a sheer load of unimpassioned and unintellectual flesh and 
blood, that one half, and the better half of that public—namely, 
“the female homo, is a screaming, parturient, interjectional, hys- 
terical animal,” whose delicacy and timidity they must be taught 
to consult. Their rule, for its tendency to protect one side of the 
body and not the other, he calls a ‘‘ hemiplegian” law. The Ame- 
rican press, for its defence of Repudiation, he calls a “ subdolous 
press,’"—and talks of his possible appearance at the bar of the 
Pennsylvanian Senate in the “ plumeopicean robe of American 
controversy.” He jokes about Irish church hassocks and seats on 
which there is no “ superincumbent Protestant pressure.” He re- 
commends episcopal dinners, with a labyrinth of wines, instead of 
episcopal monitions, as the true way to soften into practical wis- 
dom, and coax into common sense, the “ primitive and perpen- 
dicular prig of Puseyism.” He calls the cry for ballot, or for 
allowing bumpkins to baffle the gentry by simply thrusting a little 
pin into a little card in a little box, a desire to govern England 
by “ political acupunctuation ;” and anticipates from the noise and 
jollity of a ballot mob, a scene of ‘ wholesale bacchanalian fraud,” 
a ‘ posse comitatus of liars,’ of a kind to make a man sigh for 
the ‘‘ monocracy of Constantinople.” He commends Lord John’s 


* “Mr. Smirke, or, the Divine in Mode” (1675); a reply to Dr. F. Turner’s 
“ Animadversions on the Naked Truth” [sei/. of Bp. Croft |—the doctor being 
thus nicknamed by Marvell in allusion to a chaplain in Etherege’s comedy, 
“Sir Fopling Flutter, or the Man of Mode.” 

+ Canterbury Tales: ‘ Prologe of the Chanoune’s Yeman.” 
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*¢ historico-Russell qualities.” He girds at the “ Balloto-Grotical” 
agitators,—at ‘‘agricolous persons” in the House of Commons,— 
at the marvellous ‘‘ caccecononomy” of our Colonial administration. 
Hessian boots are ‘coriaceous integuments.” The docks have 
their “ circumambient slop-shops.” A man with a whim for phy- 
sicking himself is a man of ‘philocathartic propensities.” The 
Welsh are a “ cascous and wrathful people.” The practice of 
calling the persons of a novel by names suggestive of their cha- 
racters, he terms ‘ appellative jocularity.” But it is only when he 
is satirically disposed, or in one of his jesting moods, that, he in- 
troduces words of this size and sort. Familiar ease marks his 
current style. He has been said to possess, more than any other 
author of the present century, the faculty of talking* in printed 
sheets. 

He tells a story, or quotes an apologue, or dresses up a fable, with 
glee and gusto. Witness the legend in the Leinster family, entitled 
“ She is not well,”—about the invalid sexton’s wife, and no service; 
—or the fable from Pilpay, about the trapped fox, overwhelmed 
with the objurgations of chanticleers and shrill cockadoodles;— 
or the account of Mrs. Partington’s exertions against the Atlantic 
Ocean. With what zest, too, he garnishes a ludicrous description, 
ideal or actual,—his picture, for instance, of an Irishman plough- 
ing, ‘‘a seven-foot machine for turning potatoes into human 
nature,” in a boundless great-coat, urging on two starved ponies, 
with dreadful imprecations and uplifted shillala;—or that titillating 
résumé of the plague of insects in the tropics: the béte rouge 
laying the foundation of a tremendous ulcer, and anon you are 
covered with ticks; chigoes burying themselves in your feet, and 
hatching a large colony of young chigoes in a few hours, each chigoe 
setting up “ a separate ulcer,” and having “ his own private portion 
of pus ;” lizards and cockroaches invading your bed, an insect with 
eleven legs swimming in your teacup, a nondescript with nine wings 
struggling in your glass of small beer, and a “caterpillar with 


* “We do not seem to read his writings—we listen to them, We obtain 
the impression, that a shrewd, honest, independent man, full of talent and in- 
formation, and careless of all external propriety, is talking to us with a de- 
lightful mixture of sense, wit, eccentricity, and feeling.”’—North American 
Review, vol. lix. (1844.) The same writer says that Sydney Smith is to other 
essayists what Herodotus is to other historians—he conducts us to no sublime 
heights of abstraction, nor plunges us into any sublime depths of sentiment ; 
but we jog along a pleasant road, listening to the talk of a pleasant man, and 
detecting meaning in his mirth, and wisdom in his oddities. 

At the same time he is commended for skill in avoiding the rocks on which 
familiarity usually splits; and this American critic favourably contrasts him in 
this respect with some of the Blackwood and Fraser schools, who “ often fell 
into a grave error, in discarding the stilts of style,” and “for many years 
poured forth a mingled tide of wit, vulgarity, malice, learning, intolerance, and 
folly,” in language “drawn from the pot-house and fish-market.” Wilson, for 
instance, is indirectly described as all Billingsgate on one side of his mind, and 
all Arcadia on the other. 
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several dozen eyes in his belly hastening over your bread and 
butter;’—or that of a London thief, clothed in kangaroos’ skins, 
lodged under the bark of the dwarf eucalyptus, and keeping sheep, 
fourteen thousand miles from Piccadilly, with a crook bent into 
the shape of a picklock ;—or that of Sawney in Covenanting times, 
with a little oatmeal for food, and a little sulphur for friction, 
allaying cutaneous irritation with one hand, and holding his Cal- 
vinistical creed with the other,—running away to his flinty hills, 
singing his psalm out of tune his own way, and listening to his 
sermon of two hours long, amid the rough and imposing melan- 
choly of the tallest thistles ;—or that of a probable panic in England, 
should war reach its insulated shores: old wheat and beans blazing 
for twenty miles round; cart-mares shot; sows of Lord Somer- 
ville’s breed running wild over the country; the minister of the 
parish sorely wounded in his hinder parts; his chaste spouse in 
fitt—all which scenes of war an Austrian or a Russian may 
have seen three or four times over, while it is three centuries since 
an English pig has fallen in a fair battle upon English ground, or 
a farm-house been rifled, or a clergyman’s wife been subjected to 
any other proposals of love than the connubial endearments of her 
sleek and orthodox mate. ‘* The old edition of Plutarch’s Lives,” 
adds the unrelenting banterer, in continuation of this last ideal sketch, 
designed to terrify Abraham Plymley out of his Protestantism,— 
“which lies in the corner of your parlour window, has contributed 
to work you up to the most romantic expectations of our Roman 
behaviour. You are persuaded that Lord Amherst* will defend Kew 
Bridge like Cocles; that some maid of honour will break away from 
her captivity, and swim over the Thames; that the Duke of York 
will burn his capitulating hand; and little Mr. Sturges Bourne 
give forty years’ purchase for Moulsham Hall, while the French 
are encamped upon it.” How he revels, again, in the policy that 
would bring the French to reason by keeping them without rhu- 
barb, and exhibit to mankind the awful spectacle of a nation 
deprived of neutral salts! ‘* What a sublime thought—that no 
purge can now be taken between the Weser and the Garonne— 


* Tt is one of the peculiaritics of Sydney Smith’s wit, that its illustrations 
were often of a kind calculated to tell at a particular time and in particular 
quarters, rather than for all time and in all places. He introduced pt oer to 
current trifles or transient celebrities, which he knew would be applauded to 
the echo and relished for a week at Holland House, and other aristocratic 
salons whither the Whig nobility and gentry might continually resort, and to 
the tone and temper of which these jokes seem to have been expressly adapted. 
Later times and wider circles are not privileged to appreciate the genuine gust 
of such illustrations—the freshness having effervesced and fizzed off half a cen- 
tury since. Such are the references in the text to Lord Amherst and Mr. 
Sturges Bourne—such the jest about Lord Mulgrave’s wooden-head gracing 
the Spanker gun-vessel, and Mr. Hawkins Brown’s dancing in a new Neapolitan 
dynasty, and Napoleon’s generals in Ireland knocking the head of Mr. Keogh 
against the head of Cardinal Troy, and Lord Camden’s being presented with 
large boxes of plums, &e. 
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that the bustling pestle is still—the canorous mortar mute, and the 
bowels of mankind locked up for fourteen degrees of latitude!” 
Never were Sydney Smith’s stimulants to mirth more individual, 
or more successful, than in thus spinning out the staple of his 
joke into convolutions of the ridicaloes, and in experimenting on 
the expanding power of its jocosity. It was his knack to make it 
go farther without faring the worse, than could other wits. In- 
deed, a writer in the Quarterly Review once took the pains (or 
pleasure rather) of analysing a great number of his happiest pas- 
sages, and declared, with confidence, the grand arcanum of his 
art to consist, in nine cases out of ten, in ludicrous exaggeration, 
or what logicians call the reductio ad absurdum ; i. e., in carrying 
out the consequences of any given statement or reasoning to the 
utmost limits of the ridiculous;—as in his well-known apprehen- 
sion, that, if Sir Andrew Agnew’s principles progressed, ‘ whist 
and cribbage would be exiled to the wilderness, and we might live 
to see four elderly gentlemen playing at sixpenny shorts among 
the hills, with scouts on the look-out for dragoons;” or in his re- 
mark to a friend who was mentioning a literary lady’s distress 
at discovering a straw (symptomatic of a hackney-coach) in her 
drawing-room :—‘* Why, as to that, I have been at literary soirées 
when the carpet looked like a stubble-field.” 

Swift’s has been called the soul of Rabelais in a dry place. 
Whatever Sydney Smith may have of the soul of Swift, is in a 
moist one—rich, racy, unctuous. With Swift he has been thus 
far compared, and by Mr. Macaulay,*—that during the century 
which separated the Irish Dean from the English Canon, each was 
unapproached save by the other, in powers of ridicule. A distin- 
‘guished brother divine—as staunch and polemical a Tory as 
Sydney was a Whig—has also recognised in Smith a redivivus 
Swift, little less than kin, though more than kind,—claiming him, 
moreover, as a Tory, after all,—intus at least, whatever he might 
be in cute: 

Where shall we find thy rival, sportive Sypry ? 
Tory in heart, and Whig alone in name, 
(Their solemn spleen was never of thy kidney) 
Yet making of them both thy lawful game. 
Swirr’s living portrait, in a Canon’s frame! 
Now kicking Peachum, and now trouncing Lockit ; 
Time only giving brightuess to thy fame, 
Thy humour burning broadest, in its socket. 
Thow’rt gone, with all thy blaze, thou reverend Congreve-rocket.t 
* «Veis universally admitted to have been a great reasoner, and the greatest 


master of ridicule that has appeared among us since Swift.”—(Letter from 
Macaulay to Mrs. Sydney Smith. 1847.) 

Lady Holland, naturally enough, objects a little to her father’s crities assimi- 
lating him (as, she says, they nearly all do) to Swift, in the “ character of his 
writings :’—proudly pointing to the purity of his page, in contrast with the 
terrible Dean’s overplus of filth. 

-¢ Croly: “The Modern Orlando.” Canto VI. 
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A FEELING of impatience, not unmingled with disappointment, 
took possession of the public mind after the capture of the Kara- 
belnaia and Sebastopol Proper. The Russians were expected to 
evacuate the north side and their strong positions on the heights 
above the Tchernaya forthwith, and, according to the more 
sanguine, to speed with such celerity across the steppe, that the 
only anxiety was that the Allies should not be too late to intercept 
or punish them on the way. When nothing of the kind occurred, 
public opinion declared against the generals as slow to move, and 
inefficient in skill, promptitude, and energy to follow up so great 
a success, achieved after so prolonged and so severe a struggle. 

All this arose from a very mistaken notion of as to what it was 
in the power of the Allies to accomplish, and a still more inadequate 
sense of the difficulties which they had to overcome. Although 
the successful conclusion to which the siege operations had been 
brought left the commanders at liberty to employ a great number 
of men formerly required for the trenches, and although the de- 
struction of the Russian fleet relieved our own from a tedious 
blockade, and thus gave us nearly unlimited means of transport to 
throw a body of men on any point of the coast, and made it possible 
at any moment to choose a new base of operations, there were still 
no small, although by no means insuperable, difficulties in the way 
of a movement in advance. The chief of these arose from our 
being obliged to guard the ruins of Sebastopol, in order to prevent 
the Russians from establishing themselves there as strong as ever. 
This obliged the commanders to occupy a long line, and indeed 
virtually to divide the army between Sebastopol and the Upper 
Balbek, which gave the advantage to the Russians of operating in 
a central position, and of falling with their whole force upon one 
or other point of our line of operations. Another and a ve 
serious difficulty lay in the nature of the country itself and of the 
position occupied by the Russians, with no roads by which artillery 
could be a to bear upon their flank, and a season just break- 
ing up which rendered the open country unavailable to the 
transport, and still more so to the effective movements, of either 
infantry or cavalry. 

Yet in the face of all this much has been accomplished—as much 
as, under the circumstances, could have been anticipated. The 
progress of war in a difficult country, and against a formidable 
enemy, cannot be carried on at a rate that shall enable us to narrate 


a great blow every month. Quite as agreeable is it to place on 
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record such distinct yet combined movements, that will in all pro- 
bability in their results bring about such signal advantages as shall 
more than counterbalance the absence of feats of prowess and deeds 
of herosim, which may be more striking to the imagination, albeit 
less satisfactory to the judgment. 

The matériel found in Sebastopol has been duly reported upon. In 
the Karabelnaia alone the English have numbered 2222 guns, 179 
cannon in position at the Great Redan, and 116 in reserve; 213 
in position at the Malakhof and the Little Redan, and 139 in re- 
serve; in the interior battery 64; and in the arsenal 1481. More 
than 390,000 round shot and shell have been reckoned; engines 
to the value of 40,000/., chain and anchors estimated at 20,0001, 
metals at 12,0007, 3000 tons of coal, more than 3,000,000 of 
rations, and arms and clothing of various kinds. 

A mixed commission, consisting of nine French and twelve 
English officers, has been sitting to value and divide the booty, 
and its deliberations have been not unfrequently disturbed by the 
attentions of the enemy’s gunners; for the street in which they held 
their meetings being enfiladed by one of their batteries on the north 
side, the house itself has been repeatedly struck by shot and shell. 

The main force of the French army, under Marshal Pelissier, has 
advanced in the mean time and taken possession of the heights be- 
tween the upper valley of the Tchernaya and the upper valley 


of the Balbek, occupying thereby a position which entirely com- 
mands the left flank of the Russian centre—the extreme left of the 
Russian army being, it is not —s known, at Kerman—and 


pushing their reconnoissances occasionally into the Lower Balbek. 
In doing this every yard of mountain-road had to be made or re- 
paired—a work of no small labour. A strong detachment of French 
cavalry, since further reinforced by a brigade of British horse and a 
strong detachment of infantry, has been despatched to Eupatoria to 
disperse the Russians, and harass and intercept convoys on the 
Perekop road, and has already effected some striking results. The 
Turkish Contingent is on its way to Kertch, where it is to be much 
strengthened, and is, with a European detachment, to be em- 
ployed in doing the same thing for the Tchongar and Arabat 
routes. To enable them to do this effectually, Theodosia ought in 
the first place to be reduced. This has been a great oversight on 
the part of both admirals and generals. With a populous strong- 
hold abounding in resources in their rear, the Turkish Contingent 
is more likely to be cut off itself from its base of operations than 
to intercept many Russian convoys. The possession of Arabat 
might, however, be made to tend to their security. 

A successful expedition has been carried out against Phanagoria 
and Taman—a point of so much interest that we shall observe 
upon it in some detail. Kars has been virtually relieved by a signal 
repulse of the enemy, and lastly, a great expedition has been 
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organised and carried out triumphantly against the two fortresses 
that defend the mouth of the estuary of the Dnieper and the Bug. 

The authority of Marshal Marmont has been recently raked up 
to show that first-rate men-of-war can not only be built, but can 
also be floated down the Bug with their guns. We suspect the 
marshal was imposed upon purposely by his Russian informants. 
The accumulated and concurrent testimony of all other travellers 
and geographical writers is against him. 

Certain it is, however, whether men-of-war can sail up and down 
the Bug with or without their guns, that the navigation of that 
river and that of the Dnieper are among the most difficult in the 
world—among rivers deemed to be navigable. The Russians are 
said to have already, after their customary fashion, been adding to 
these natural difficulties by blocking up the passage beyond Kin- 
burn and Oczakov, pronounced Otchakof. Upwards of fifty boats, 
laden with large stones and fragments of rocks, are said to have 
been sunk along the channel over a space of at least two versts. 

The same process that has been gone through at the entrance of 
the estuary has also been effected at the entrance of the Bug, 
which is further flanked by two large batteries on either side. As 
we previously pointed out, not a prominent angle or curve of the 
river but a battery will be ready to pour forth its deadly fire on 
any adventurous Bes that shall ascend the Bug or the Dnieper. 
All the vessels the Russians could procure have been sunk, and 
they entertain confident hopes that no gun-boats, however light 
their draught of water, can find their way to Nicholaief or Kherson. 
The rivers, however, are large and rapid—their being studded 
with islands and banks only makes the current more impetuous in 
the narrow channels that lie between these, and they may find 
themselves mistaken as to their power of blocking these up. There 
is, indeed, reason to believe that the Hannibal, not to mention the 
frigates that preceded her, was towed over the very entrance of the 
estuary between Kinburn and Otchakof, which the Russians had 
fondly hoped they had blocked up. 

Before the attack on Kinburn, it was understood that only one 
very narrow passage had been left open for the Russian boats to 
proceed from N icholaief to Kherson, Glouboky, Kinburn, and 
Odessa, on military service, and that an immense mass of stones, 
rocks, &c., had been heaped up along the shore, to be thrown into 
this passage on the first appearance of danger. This will, no doubt, 
prove a great failure, but still we must not be led away by such 
absurd statements as we see in the papers in allusion to the fall of 
Kinburn, that by the reduction of that stronghold “ the road to 
Nicholaief, the great ship-building port of Southern Russia, lies at 
the mercy of the fleets!” It is the dissemination of such fallacious 
statements as these that lead to so much subsequent disappoitment. 
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The object of the expedition to the estuary of the Dnieper could 
only be primarily the destruction of the forts of Kinburn and 
Otchakof, and the occupation of one or both, so as to obtain a 
secure footing preparatory to further operations against Nicholaief 

and Kherson. hether or not either of these emporiums of 

Southern Russia, or both, are taken by a bold coup de main, 

which can only be done by a land force, or we content ourselves 

with making good a footing so triumphantly obtained at the mouth 

of the estuary, still we shall effectually threaten all communication 

between the western portion of the Russian continent and the 

Crimea, and by destroying by gun-boats, mortar-boats, and floating- 

batteries the arsenals at Gloubkoi, we shall effectually’set at rest 

the question of the armament of the embryo fleet of Nicholaief, the 

members of which, like the tails of the Niam-Niams, keep diminish- 

ing the nearer they are approached, till it is now said they only 

exist in the shape of hulls. 

Heavy rains that set in on the 19th of September retarded field 
operations for a time. The ground, to use the expression of “ Our 
OwnCorrespondent,” was rapidly turned into the well-known Sebas- 
topol paste, famous for its adhesive properties, never to be shaken 
or rubbed off by any amount of scrubbing ;—washing is the only 
operation to which it succumbs. It is utterly impossible to move 
field-pieces under such circumstances, cavalry cannot manceuvre, 
and even infantry can make very little progress in marching. Alt 
available hands were employed in making new roads or repairing 
old ones. Military men, workmen, sutlers, even our ‘‘ own corre- 
spondents,” began to think of nothing but huts and stoves, and 
creature-comforts adapted to an inevitable hybernation. 

The first reconnoissances of the French in the direction of Aitodor 
were said to have resulted in the conviction that that position was 
too strong to be forced. Be this as it may, one of the first labours 
they set to work upon, previous to undertaking operations in the 
field, was to construct a tolerable road from the ey of Baidar up 
to the plateau of the Upper Balbek. “ Killiecrankie,” says one of 
the sketchy correspondents of the Times, speaking of the heights 
of Aitodor, “is a bowling-green compared to those high bluffs and 
tremendous ravines;” and we ourselves yet expect to hear of the 
French, in their daring and adventurous advance down the pre- 
pe ravines of the Balbek, falling in with some obstacles to 
which the renowned Col de Mouzaia will be but as a plaything. 

On the 24th of September Marshal Pelissier was himself super- 
intending the operations on the plain of Baidar. The first and third 
army corps were echeloned between the Tchernaya and Baidar, 
with their advanced posts beyond the latter village. The English, 

Sardinians, and twelve Turkish battalions were ready to co-operate. 
The head-quarters of the first corps, commanded by General de 
Salles, was at Baidar itself; the head-quarters of the third corps, 
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commanded by General M‘Mahon, were in the valley of the 
Tchernaya. 

The allied army at this period—the last days of September— 
formed one long line, which ran nearly straight from west to east, 
beginning at the harbour of Sebastopol, and following the course 
of the Tchernaya to Alsu, then going.over to the plateau to the 
south of Uzumbash, and crowning the heights which enclose the 
valley of Baidar to the north, up to the point where the road leads 
from Bazu over the Surin-kaya mountain to the Upper Balbek. 
The most advanced posts of the Russians were at Markal and 
Kokuluz on the one side, and towards Uzumbash on the other, on 
the plateau-on the right bank of the little stream of Upu, over- 
looking the head of the Tchuliu valley. The outposts on both 
sides were so close to each other that shots were being continually 
exchanged between them. The country was peculiarly adapted 
for guerilla warfare, for, besides being hilly, the heights are covered 
with brushwood, and the little ravines on all sides facilitated the 
operations of skirmishing parties. All these positions were occu- 
pied by the French, without their meeting with any serious re- 
sistance on the part of the enemy. They were only occupied by 
Cossack videttes, who, as usual, retired at the approach of a force. 
Both the roads which lead up from the valley of Baidar to the 
north were little better than mountain tracks, or, at the most, 
country roads, and, of course, nearly impassable in winter or after 
rain. Having taken up this offensive position, the French, with 
their usual foresight, began at once to make both practicable for 
the march of an army. The main road used by the Tartars from 
Baidar to Baktchi-Sarai is that which leads by Urkusba to Uzum- 
bash, and thence across the Tchuliu, and up by the Aitodor to the 

lateau ; it was wretched before the French set to work upon it, 

ut they soon made it practicable¢or an army up to the heights. 
The other, which leads up between the two points called by the 
Tartars Yaila Bashi—or Head of the Yaila, or Summer Pasture—and 
Tekin-bayir, from its shape resembling an inverted washing-tub, 
was even worse, and as it was only occasionally used as a cart-road, 
— even more reparation than the former. 

e French troops were, at the same time, constantly engaged 
in making descents upon Kokuluz and Markal on the one side, and 
Uzumbash on the other. They were so harassed at the former 
Stations, that, by the first week in October, they abandoned the 
position altogether, retiring—with the exception of outposts, chiefly 
of Greek volunteers employed as skirmishers in the mountains— 
to Foti Sala, immediately below where the rivulets of Kokuluz and 
Markal join the Upper Balbek. Here they had not only thrown 
up batteries to command the defile of the river, but also the two 
roads which branch from that point, one along the banks of the 
Balbek to Albat and Little and Greater Sivren (Kutchuk and 
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Buyuk Sivren), and thence to the Lower Balbek, and the other 
leading upwards by Ar-gul to Kerman and Kermanjik—Castle 
and Little Castle—which we have before described, and thence to 
the Katcha and Baktchi-Sarai. Besides the fort at Foti Sala, the 
Russians had likewise fortified the ravine of the Balbek at Albat, 
where the road to Baktchi-Sarai by Fitchi branches off ; and also 
at Little Sivren, where another road to the Tartar capital crosses 
the river. 

The vanguard of the Allies, under the orders of General de 
Salles, having crossed the ridge of mountains which separates the 
upper tributaries of the Tchernaya from those of the Balbek appa- 
rently without resistance, drove the Russians, in the first place, from 
Kokuluz, on the Kokulussa, to Yani-Sala, on the united rivulets of 
Kokuluz and Markal, and thence to Foti Sala, on the Balbek. No 
account of the operations by which this important operation was 
carried out have appeared as yet; but by holding such a position it 
lay in their power to advance by Karlu upon Aitodor, and attack 
the centre of the Russians, or to turn the left wing by operating 
on the Balbek. 

Great efforts were made almost immediately after the fall of 
Sebastopol to send off an active and efficient body of men to Eupa- 
toria. There was already at that place a force of thirty-one thou- 
sand Egyptian and Turkish infantry, the former mostly old 
soldiers of Ibrahim Pasha’s time, and all described as being in a 
fine state of discipline, and in perfect readiness, as far as the 
physique and personnel of the troops were concerned, for any mili- 
tary service; prolonged inactivity and Oriental lethargy had, how- 
ever, done much to remove the prestige attached to them, and it 
was felt that, to do anything towards dispersing the Russians from 
the neighbourhood, and harassing and intercepting the communi- 
cations between Sebastopol and Perekop, the infusion of a little 
new blood was at the least necessary. 

The division of cavalry of the second corps, commanded by General 
d’Allonville, consisting of a brigade of hussars, the Ist and 4th 
regiments, and a brigade of dragoons, the 6th and 7th regiments, 
was accordingly at once despatched, and no sooner had they arrived 
at Eupatoria (on the 19th of September) than they at once set to 
work with their wonted activity and energy, arresting spies, appro- 
priating quarters, disembarking forage and provisions, and utterly 
astonishing the inhabitants and the garrison by their smart and 
soldierlike appearance. 

On the 22nd of the same month the allied fleet arrived at Eupa- 
toria, with the Duke of Newcastle on board, and a grand review 
was got up. The Turco-Egyptian army, under Ahmed, Ismail, 
and Sefer Pasha, thirty-five thousand strong, presented a very 
creditable appearance, but the great feature of the day was the 


charge of four hundred Bashi-Bazuks, led by Sibley Bey, their 
colonel. 
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According to a previous arrangement between General d’Allon- 

ville and Ahmed Menikli Pasha, an old general of Ibrahim Pasha’s, 
who had but lately succeeded to the command at Eupatoria, the 
Allies quitted that place on the 29th of September, at three in the 
morning, with the view to further dispersing the Russians. 

The first column, directed to the south-east, took up its position 
at the extremity of the isthmus, towards Saki. It had only a few 
squadvons of the enemy before it, which it easily drove back with 
the aid of two guns, which supported the column by their fire. 

The second, commanded by Ahmed Menikli Pasha in person, 
passing by Oraz, Atchin, and Tayish, advanced upon Dolchak, de- 
stroying 1n its march all the stores of the enemy. 

The third column, at the head of which was General d’Allon- 
ville, was composed of twelve squadrons of his division, of Armand’s 
battery of horse artillery, two hundred irregular cavalry, and six 
Egyptian battalions. It crossed one of the arms of Lake Sasik, and 
marched by Cluban upon Dolchak, the general rendezvous, where 
the two last columns joined each other about ten in the morning. 

These columns had driven before them the Russian squadrons, 
which had successively fallen back upon their reserves. During 
the halt ordered to refresh the horses, the enemy, eighteen squa- 
drons strong, with several troops of Cossacks and artillery, were 
observed to be taking measures to turn the right of the Allies by 
advancing between them and the lake. 

General d’Allonville, supported in the rear by two regiments of 
Turkish cavalry and the six Egyptian battalions, immediately 
directed his force upon this point of the lake, so as to preclude the 
completion of the movement proposed to itself by the enemy. The 
promptitude with which the operation was carried out enabled the 
4th Regiment of Hussars, the first line of which was led by General 
Walsin Esterhazy, to make a close attack on the enemy, while 
General Champeron, with the 6th and 7th Dragoons, in the second 
and third line, advanced on the Russian lancers, and compelled 
them to a precipitate retreat, during which our troops harassed 
them for a Sauiee of more than two leagues. 

The enemy, being unable to keep their ground on any point, 
and flying in every direction, General d’Allonville halted the 
squadrons to collect all that they had abandoned on the field of 
battle. As the result of the action, 6 guns (three cannon and 
three mortars), 12 caissons, and 1 field-forge, with their horses and 
harness, 169 prisoners, and 250 horses. The enemy left on the 
field about 50 killed; among whom, Colonel Andreawski, of the 
18th Lancers. The French had only 6 killed and 29 wounded. 

Marshal Pelissier, in his report to the Minister of War announe- 
ing the despatch of General d’Allonville with three regiments of his 
division of cavalry and a battery of horse artillery, explains the ob- 
Ject to have been to disperse the troops the Russians have retained 
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in the vicinity of Eupatoria, and afterwards to threaten the chief 
line of the enemy’s communication between Simpheropol and 
Perekop. Laying aside that such an operation would not in any 
way affect the Chongar-road, it may truly be asked how is it that 
we have such incompetent, useless allies, that this has not been done 
before? A Dane gesiion army, varying from 10,000 to 50,000 
strong, has occupied Eupatoria for eleven months, and their only 
advance beyond their entrenchments was a ludicrous and disgrace- 
ful failure, having for its object the occupation of Saki, whence 
they withdrew, in a retreat that was almost a flight, because a body 
of Russians, not half the number of assailants, threw one shell at 
them. Two thousand Frenchmen arrive, and in nine days two ex- 
peditions are planned and executed—both successful, and the last 
one eminently so. The reasons for past supineness are simple 
enough; divided command and responsibility Ted to the neglect of 
the important advantages to be obtained from aggressive operations, 
which would have been as a thorn in the side of the enemy, would 
have interfered materially with the transit of provisions and ammu- 
nition from Perekop to Sebastopol, and would have weakened the 
Russian force by requiring a strong body constantly on the look 
out. Instead of this, nigh 50,000 Orientals have been left for 
eleven months to eat their own heads off, holding an important 
position by the smoke of their chibuks, unreinforced by a cavalry 
which was useless in the Tauric Chersonesus, and with no adequate 
head, or active, resolute, and enterprising commander to lead them 
over the steppe during the most favourable season of the year! The 
army of the East is very much in want of one single and compre- 
hensive genius, one sole, enterprising, yet prudent, resolute, and in- 
telligent commander. 

Since this brilliant cavalry affair, great additional strength has 
been given to the Eupatorian corps d’armée by the despatch thither 
of a brigade of light cavalry under Lord George Paget, composed 
of the Carbiniers, the 4th and 13th Light Dragoons and 12th 
Lancers, and one troop of the Royal Horse Artillery, as also of a 
brigade of infantry under Sir Colin Campbell, which includes the 
Highland regiments. 

n untoward incident occurred in the peninsula of Kertch on 
the 21st of September. Colonel d’Osmont, commanding the French 
troops, received information that the Cossacks were collecting and 
driving away all the arabas from the neighbourhood, and he in- 
vited the assistance of the English cavalry to co-operate with the 
Chasseurs d’Afrique to prevent this. Sisanemanitbalend Ready, 
commanding her Majesty’s troops at Yeni-Kaleh, ordered two 
troops of the 10th Hussars for this service, under Captains the 
Hon. F. Fitzclarence and Clarke. 

The Cossacks were ee to have assembled their arabas at 
two villages, Koss (Kop?) Sarai Min and Seit (Sayid?) Ali, equi- 
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distant from Kertch about fifteen miles, and from one another six 
and a half. Captain Fitzclarence’s troop was ordered to the first 
village, and Captain Clarke’s to the latter. At each of these 
villages they were to join a troop of the Chasseurs d'Afrique who 
had preceded them. On arriving at Koss Sarai Min, Captain 
Fiteclarence found both troops of the French dragoons, and imme- 
diately sent off an order to Captain Clarke to join him that night; 
but the letter was, unfortunately, not delivered until the following 
morning. 

The next morning, when Captain Clarke’s troop, which was 
only thirty-four strong, left Seit Ali to join the other three troops, 
they were encountered by a body of about fifty Cossacks, whom 
they had charged and routed, but in their flight they were re- 
inforced by a larger body of three hundred Cossacks, and the 
united force appears to have driven back this unfortunate handful 
of hussars, with the loss of the sergeant-major, the farrier, and 
thirteen men taken prisoners. 

Captain Fitzclarence’s troop, with the chasseurs, the whole under 
the command of the officer commanding the French troops, having 
in the mean time seen a large body of the enemy, they skirmished 
with them at some distance, moving in the direction, General 
Simpson says in his despatches, of the village of Sarai Min; but 
as they joined the remains of Captain Clarke’s troop there, and he 
is previously described as retiring upon Seit Ali, it would appear 
to have been of the latter village. 

The junction effected at Sarai Min or Seit Ali, the whole force 
commenced their retreat upon Kertch. But they had scarcely pro- 
ceeded the distance of half a mile from the village when they were 
attacked by a large body of Cossacks, supported by eight squadrons 
of hussars, and eight guns. The coolness and courage of the Allies 
in the presence of such overwhelming numbers onde them, how- 
ever, to keep them at bay, and to repel with success their repeated 
charges. The total loss of the 10th Hussars upon this occasion 
amounted to 2 men supposed to have been killed, 1 wounded, 1 
troop sergeant-major, 1 farrier, 13 men, and 15 horse missing. 

On the 24th of September three companies of the 71st Regiment, 
under the command of Major Hunter, embarked on board her 
Majesty’s ship Minna, and proceeded, in company with her Majesty’s 
gun-boats Lynx, Snake, Arrow, and Harpy, together with about 
nine French gun-boats, conveying six companies of French 
infantry, to the coast on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, and 
opposite to Kertch. The expedition reached the coast about eleven 
A.M. at Taman, the line of gun-boats extending thence to a short 
distance to the eastward of Phanagoria—a site of great historical 
interest. 

The first dynasty of the Bosphorian kings—the Archxanactide— 
dwelt in Asia before they settled in Panticapzum, and among the 
different Milesian colonies they more particularly affected were 
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Hermonassa and Phanagoria. So strongly was the preference to 
the low lands of the island of Taman iaaanied in them, that, after 
Spartacus had established the seal of power on the European side, 
his successor, Satyrus, returned to Phanagoria. Mithridates, king 
of Pontus, also held his court for some time in the same city, till a 
revolt of the inhabitants obliged him to take refuge in Pantica- 
peum. Devastated and ruined by the Huns in A.D. 376, the city 
was rebuilt by Justinian, who assigned it as a residence to the 
Khakan of Khazares, to whom he had given his sister Theodora in 
marriage. 

The ruins of the ancient city are situated on the sandy downs 
which stretch along the estuary of Taman. They cover a space of 
about a verst in extent. The traces of the walls are still distin- 
guishable, but nothing remains either of acropolis or citadel, or any 
other public buildings. The Sisymbrium loselii has taken the place 
of the city which twice revolted against Mithridates and his son 
Artaphernes, and has converted it into a field of wild mustard! 

Explorations, however, properly conducted, would most apes | 
afford a rich harvest to the archxologist. The marble lions whic 
decorated the museum at Kertch, and which are to be met with at 
Theodosia and Constantinople, belonged to the renowned temple of 
Venus Apaturiades, identified with the Awatar of the Indian cos- 
mogony, the Syrian goddess, and the Cybele of the Romans. 
Phanagoria had for its escutcheon a lion, as Panticapzeum had the 
griffin. Other inscriptions that have been disinterred refer to the 
worship of Hercules, Neptune, and Apollo. _ Where is the statue 
of Augustus, erected in the square of Phanagoria by Queen Dy- 
namis, granddaughter of Mithridates, and possibly possessor of his 
secrets, for she was the wife of three kings of Bosporus? Where 
the statue of Trajan, erected by the pious Phanestrates? Where 
also the statue of Tiberius Julius Sauromates, erected by the priest 
of Neptune-Makar? 

Nowhere, even in the peninsula of Kertch, are tumuli so numerous 
as they are around Panticapeum. True that they have been 
opened by the Venetians as far back as 1431, and ever since they 
have been more or less ransacked in the search for gold and 
precious stones; but when archeologists like De la Motraye and 
General Vanderweyde came also to open one or two, vaults of 
excellent masonry, abounding in relics of antiquity, rewarded their 
partial researches, and they left hundreds of these mausolea of the 
dead untouched. 

The Allies landed on the 24th of September to the eastward of 
this interesting site, covered by the fire from the gun-boats. There 
was no resistance offered. The place had, however, been evidently 
but lately evacuated. A few mounted Cossacks and infantry were 
the only people seen up to the time of landing, and they were 


driven from Phanagoria and Taman by the well-directed fire from 
the gun-boats. 
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Taman was the Korokandame of olden times, afterwards Tmou- 
torokan, and then Matriga—a name very variously written in 
medieval geography. The Turks called it Taman. Under them 
its gardens and its two hundred fountains were a theme of poetic 
descriptions, till the Russians came in 1787 and destroyed its forts, 
to found the new fortress of Phanagoria in 1794. 

The origin of the plentiful supply of water in a town situated 
upon a mere peninsula of sand is very curious. There is neither 
river nor rivulet in the neighbourhood, nor does the water come 
from the adjacent hills, for they are so many mud volcanoes in full 
activity. It comes from an artesian well, the supply from which 
is abundant and inexhaustible. Dubois de Montpereux looks upon 
this fountain as a volcanic vent which pours forth pure water, 
on of, as other points, a thick sulphureous and bituminous 
mud. 

When the disembarkation was completed—and it was effected 
without accident—the Allies moved upon Phanagoria, and took 
quiet possession of the fort and buildings, and established them- 
selves there. A few stores were found still in the place, but of no 
particular value. There were, however, upwards of sixty-two 
— of artillery (nine and twelve pounders), and four mortars, 

ut all rendered unserviceable. 

As the force entered Phanagoria, a strong party of Cossacks 
appeared on the hill side, about one and a half or two miles from 
the town, and kept increasing in numbers till they presented a 
force of some six hundred cavalry. The gun-boats Lynz, Arrow, 
and Snake immediately opened fire upon b as did also some of 
the French boats. The practise from these boats is said to have 
been admirable, and the Cossacks were obliged to withdraw 
behind the crest of the hills, leaving only a few videttes on the 
neighbouring ridges. Early on the following morning the men 
were employed in collecting wood for fuel and hutting, the night 
having passed quietly, with one exception, the enemy having 
taken advantage of the darkness to approach the town and fire 
upon the sentries, and it was expected that a considerable quantity 
of wood would be taken by the expeditionary force with them on 
their return to Kertch. 

It has been decided by General Simpson, that after being ordered 
and counter-ordered, in a manner that betrayed great vacillation of 
purpose somewhere or other, the Turkish contingent, which may 
bn destined to play a very important political as well as military 
part in the future of the East, should be gathered together at 
Kertch. ‘The contingent is said to be some 7000 strong; it is to 
be hoped that the garrison of Kertch and Yeni-Kalah, also some 
7000 strong, will be merged into it, and as there is also reason to 
believe that the troublesome Bashi-bazuks are destined to the same 
fate, the said contingent will soon present an active force of 20,000 
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men, almost enough, with the reinforcement of the European 
troops already in that quarter to assume the offensive—certainly 
more than enough to hold the peninsula during the winter season. 
A field force operating from Kertch upon the Tchongar route, 
would most materially assist in the objects proposed by the forces 
sent to Eupatoria, and the two routes by Perecop and Tchongar 
thus rendered insecure, if not totally intercepted, the position of 
the Russians in the Crimea, supposing them to be able to hold such 
till the winter sets in, would then become very trying indeed. 

The gratifying intelligence arrived on the 15th of October that 
the Russians, having ventured upon a general assault on Kars on 
the 29th of September, they were, after a very fierce and obstinate 
conflict, which lasted eight hours, and during which the enemy 
succeeded several times in gaining an entrance into some of the 
batteries with all their force, driven back with considerable loss. 
Besides the dead and wounded carried away during the action, the 
Russians are said to have left in and around the trenches of the 
fortress, according to Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe’s report, pro- 
bably derived from English and reliable resources, 2500 killed, and 
twice that number wounded, but according to the Turkish reports, 
4000 men killed, 100 prisoners, and 1 gun: 4000 muskets were 
left on the field. 

The English force embarked at Kazatch on the 7th of October, 
to co-operate with the French in the operations to be carried on at 
the mouth of the Dnieper and Bug, consisted of five regiments of 
the line, the 17th, the 20th, the 21st, the 57th, and the 63rd, one 
regiment of marines, a field battery of six guns, and small detach- 
ments of cavalry, engineers, land transport corps, &c., amounting 
altogether to some 4280 men, under the command of General 
Spencer. This brigade is said to have been in very fine order, 
consisting in the main part of tried soldiers, and the others fine 
strong men, able to do anything, and in high spirits and courage. 
They needed to be so, for the work before them was, and is still, of 
no ordinary kind, for the Tauric Chersonesus must have been a 
choice field for operations compared to the wide-spreading, trea- 
cherous steppes, marshes, islets, and mud of the Bug and the 
Dnieper, defended by an active, resolute enemy, with an immense 
force of cavalry, formidable earthworks, and fortresses of historical 
renown. 

The French force despatched on the same expedition is said 
to have amounted to some 10,000 men. It was composed of 
the 2nd and 3rd divisions of the 2nd army corps, and the 1st 
division of the 3rd corps, with artillery and engineers, the com- 
mand devolving on General Bazaine. 

On the 10th of October the truly formidable advent of eighty 
vessels of different kinds and characters was signalled from the 
watch-towers of Odessa. The Russian-Jewish population of the 
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place gave itself up as lost, the wealthier foreign merchants had 
fled with their household gods, the military hastened to put 
Prince Woronzof’s palace in a state of defence, while the Aus- 
trian papers struck up the usual outcry against an assault upon a 
defenceless and mercantile city, which was taken up and repeated 
in a like dismal strain of morbid sentimentality by the philo- 
Russians in our country. But the British lion growled, and the 
French eagles hovered over the place, and made no signal of 
either spring or swoop,—the place was left for the time being 
unscathed. 

The real cause of the delay at Odessa appears to have been the 
prevalence of strong westerly winds, which had impeded the 
operations of the allied squadrons ever since the 8th of October. 
On the 14th, these winds having diminished in ‘intensity, the fleet 
—no doubt to the infinite relief of the Odessians—set sail, and 
anchored the same evening at the mouth of the estuary of the 
Dnieper. 

The same night a flotilla of gun-boats, consisting of five 
English and four French vessels, forced their way into the — 
the main channel lying close to the Spit jof Kinburn. Notwith- 
standing the fire they must have had to encounter, they passed 
the fort, and the next morning landed troops about two miles and 
a half further up the spit, opposite to the Balt Lakes. From this 
moment the doom of Kinburn was sealed, for the fort, unless 
relieved by a superior force, was cut off from all connexion with 
the interior, and no means of escape was left to the garrison. The 
same afternoon the mortar-boats opened fire upon the forts, but 
they were compelled to suspend it when night closed in, on 
account of the swell, which rendered their range uncertain. 

The day of the 16th was nearly lost to the fleet; at least 
nothing effective could be accomplished, the wind having again 
changed to the south-west. ‘The troops occupied the day's relapse 
in entrenching themselves, and making a reconnoissance to the 
south. Only the gun-boats that were in the estuary were able to 
annoy the by their fire. 

The wind having gone round to the north during the night, a 
decisive attack took place on the 17th. At twenty minutes past 
nine o'clock the floating batteries La Dévastation, La Lave, and 
La Tonnante, opened their fire. Six English gun-boats and five 
French took up their position at the same time, to cover the fire 
of the floating batteries, and their ricocheting shells are said to 
have told with effect on the guns that were opposed to the floating 
batteries. The rampart against which the latter directed their 
fire soon presented practicable breaches on several points. 

At ten o’clock the English and French mortar-boats opened 
their fire ; their aim, rectified by signals from the advice boats, was 
admirably directed; and as soon as the fire from the fort slackened 
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the French and English gun-boats were, from a signal from the 
captain of the French gun-boat La Grenade, moved up to the line 
of floating batteries. 

Pasay at noon the steamers, followed by the frigates, cor- 
vettes, and advice-boats, were got under way. The steamers, 
formed in line, anchored in twenty-six feet water—the depth of the 
main channel varies from thirty to seventy English feet (not ar- 
climes nor sejanns, concerning which there has been so much con- 
troversy )—with their broadsides to the forts, and at a distance of a 
thousand yards from them. At the same moment six English 
frigates, led by Rear-Admiral Stewart, and three French frigates, 
under the orders of Rear-Admiral Pellion, entered the estuary to 
take the forts in reverse. The English ship Hannibal also crossed 
the bar, which had originally only fifty-four feet of water, and 
took up its station in the middle of the channel. General Spencer 
and General Bazaine advanced at the same time to the attack on 
the land side, sending forward their field-pieces and skirmishers to 
about four hundred yards from the place. 

These bold manceuvres, and the imposing front presented by the 
English first-rate, the nine frigates, the eleven gun-boats, the 
mortar-boats and floating batteries, the ships broadside on, thunder- 
ing from all their guns, backed by the fire of the smaller vessels 
and the field batteries, had a decisive effect. What, indeed, could 
1500 men do against such an overwhelming force ? 

At thirty-five minutes after one the forts of Kinburn had ceased 
to fire, although the batteries on the north continued to serve their 
mortars. The admirals thought it right, under such circumstances, 
to use the words of Admiral Bruat, to respect the courage of the 
brave men they were fighting, and they made the signal to cease 
firing, a flag of truce being hoisted at the same time. 

An English and French boat were sent ashore with terms of 
capitulation, which were accepted by General Konovitch, the 
commander of the forts, and who with the garrison, amounting to 
from 1200 to 1500 men, surrendered themselves prisoners, and 
were allowed to march out of the place with the honours of war. 
They have since been shipped to Constantinople. 

By the terms of the capitulation it was agreed that the forts 
should be given up to the Allies in the state in which they were 
at the moment of surrender. ‘They, therefore, took possession of 
all the stores and ammunition of the enemy. About seventy guns 
were found. The enemy had forty-five killed; the casualties 
among the Allies are described as being unimportant. 

The evacuation and destruction of Otchakof followed as a matter 
of course upon the fall of Kinburn, and at the latest moment of 
writing everything scemed to indicate preparations for a speedy 
evacuation of the Crimea by the Russians. ; . 
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A TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY.* 
Bry W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esa. 


Book the first. 
XV. 


IN WHICH SEVERAL PERSONAGES CONNECTED WITH THIS HISTORY FIND THEIR WAY TO 
THE ANGEL AT BURY ST. EDMUND’S. 


Str Huen Pornrnes was one of the proudest men in Suffolk, 
and his feelings may, therefore, be imagined when he learnt that 
his son had been secretly attached to Felix Fairlie’s daughter, and 
had even offered her his hand. That Clare was beautiful, ac- 
complished, irreproachable—all that could be desired in woman, 
except that she was not well-born—weighed nothing with him. 
The connexion was degrading—dishonouring—and he would 
sooner Arthur had fallen by he sword of De Meschines, than 
have seen him so mated. At least, in the first transports of 
his rage, he affirmed as much to Lady Poynings, who, when 
their son was brought home wounded, could conceal nothing 
from her husband. Remonstrances, at first, appeared unavailing 
with the indignant old gentleman. All that could be urged in 
Arthur’s behalf by his mother, in her affectionate anxiety to ex- 
culpate him, served only to inflame Sir Hugh still more. 

“ What! you attempt to defend him, Lady Poynings!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘ Zounds! madam, you will drive me Tistranted. You 
are as bad as he. Do you suppose for a moment, if you had been 
in the same sphere of life as this girl, and had owned a 
knavish steward for sire, instead of a gentleman of a lineage 
as ancient as my own—if you had been a Fairlie instead of a 
Bourchier—do you think, under such circumstances, I should ever 
have married you? I know better what is due to my ancestors. 
They shall never be disgraced by me. Until now I always 
thought Arthur shared my sentiments. Undoubtedly, I have some- 
times regretted an over-familiarity in his manner towards those 
beneath him, a want of sufficient self-respect,—a want of a little of 
my dignity, in short; but I attributed these faults to his extreme 
good-nature, and never anticipated any ill consequences from his 
too great condescension. I now see my error. My excuse is, 
that I could not believe a son of mine—a Poynings—a proud 


* ¢> The Author of this Tale reserves the right of translating it. 
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Poynings, as we have been styled for centuries, though we shall 
probably lose the designation now—I could not believe, I say, that 
a son of mine could be capable of such folly.” 

“You must recollect that the affections are not always under 
our control, Sir Hugh.” 

“ Nonsense, madam; my affections were always under proper 
control, and why should not Arthur’s be so? But even if he 
were in love with this girl, there is no reason why he should marry 
her. And to crown the absurdity—to heighten the disgraco— 
you tell me she has rejected him. A pretty story, forsooth! Why 
we shall be the laughing-stock of the whole county. I shall go 
mad with shame and vexation.” 

Lady Poynings thought it best to let her husband’s passion 
evaporate, and as he grew somewhat calmer, she again ventured 
to refer to Arthur's hurt. 

“Ts he severely wounded?” Sir Hugh inquired, with an expres- 
sion of anxiety which, notwithstanding his efforts, he failed to 
hide. 

“Not dangerously, I trust ; but he suffers much pain, though he 
bears it with great fortitude. Peyton is now dressing his wound. 
You will hear the report presently.” And perceiving that the old 
baronet’s heart was rapidly softening, she went on: “I do not say 
you have not just grounds of anger, my dear, but the turn that 
affairs have taken, unlucky in some respects, though fortunate in 
others—at least in your view of the case—may induce you to 
overlook the past, and extend forgiveness to our poor boy. His 
love for Clare Fairlie, and his rejection by her, need not surprise 
you so much. Gage Monthermer was just as much enamoured 
of her, and equally unsuccessful in his suit.” 

“Indeed! you surprise me, madam. But Gage Monthermer is 
no rule for our son. Because he is a spendthnift and a rake, is 
it desirable that Arthur should resemble him?” 

“Certainly not, my dear. But entertaining the poor opinion 
you do of Clare Fairlie, it is due to her to state that her motives 
for rejecting Gage were disparity of position and unsuitableness 
of character, while her rejection of Arthur was occasioned by 
her attachment to Gage.” 

“On my soul! a noble-spirited girl. Her rascally father must 
have laid a trap for Gage. I see it all now. Her conduct is most 
praiseworthy, and I admit I have wronged her. She cannot have 
a spice of Fairlie in her composition. i fear Lucy would not have 
shown so much discretion and self-denial. She would have taken 
Gage with all his faults, or I am much mistaken.” 

“ Lucy might hope to reform him.” 

“Pshaw! Gage will never reform,” Sir Hugh exclaimed. 


“ What a pair of madcaps are our children! What is to be done 
with them ?” 
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“That we must consider, Sir Hugh. But our first business is 
to get Arthur well again, and to ensure this he must have your 


forgiveness. The certainty that you are not offended will do him 
more good than the surgeon.” 


« Well—well—tell him I am very ang : 


“Nay, I will say you are not angry at all, but much dis- 
tressed 


“‘ But, zounds! madam, I am angry—TI am furious. I will rate 
him soundly when I see him.” 

“You will do nothing of the sort, my dear. I know you better. 
When you see how much our son suffers, you will use every en- 
deavour to alleviate his anguish.” 

“ Well, I can’t hold out against your entreaties. I will go to 
him at once. Pray Heaven his wound be not dangerous. If any- 
thing happens to him, I'll cut the throat of that sharper—that 
bravo, De Meschines, myself. Come along, madam.” 

It is needless to say, after this, that Arthur was forgiven, and 
that his father was constant in his attendance upon him. As to 
Lucy,—reproaching herself as she did with being the cause of her 
brother’s mischance, she could not sufficiently manifest her devotion 
to him. 

Young Poynings was blessed ‘with a vigorous constitution, and 
his wound speedily healed. In less than a month the surgeon pro- 
nounced him cured. Meanwhile, Lucy had been seized with an 
ardent desire to visit London, and set to work to coax her good- 
natured papa into compliance with her wishes. Sir Hugh, not 
perhaps comprehending the real motive that influenced the re- 
quest, was not unwilling to gratify her, and her brother, though 
he did nothing to aid the project, would not interfere with it. 
Accordingly, a visit of the family to town for a couple of months 
was resolved on, and preparations were made for it. All was in 
readiness; and as Arthur had now perfectly recovered, it was not 
necessary to delay the journey on his account. 

On a fine morning in the middle of May, Sir Hugh’s cum- 
brous travelling carriage, with four horses attached to it, and laden 
like a waggon, with boxes, portmanteaus, and all kinds of luggage, 
wheeled round in front of the hall. In those days a journey to town 
was an event to most country gentlemen, and to Sir Hugh Poynings 
it was an extraordinary event, for he had not been to London for 
ten years and upwards. He sighed as he took leave of his large 
and comfortable mansion, and wondered how he could ever have 
made up his mind to quit it—but there was no help now. The 
carriage was at the door, and go he must. Lady Poynings, Lucy, 
and Parson Chedworth, the chaplain, were deal deposited in the 
lumbering vehicle, and Sir Hugh, still groaning dismally, seated 


himself beside them. Mrs. Pinchbeck, Lucy’s maid, and three other 
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women servants found accommodation behind, and two lacqueys 
were seated with the fat coachman on the box. Arthur preferred 
travelling on horseback, and did not start quite so eutky as the 
others, but promised to overtake them long before they reached Bury 
St. Edmund’s, which it was fixed should be the limit of the first 
day’s progress. 

Funk at starting some little display was made by the coachman, 
who trotted his horses merrily through the park, two miles of 
which he had to traverse before he gained the road, and he again 
urged them on as he approached the village of Reedham—all the 
inhabitants of which came forth to salute Sir Hugh, my lady, and 
Miss Lucy, and wish them a pleasant journey and speedy return— 
but the first pretence of a hill brought the smoking team to a walk, 
and after that they went on leisurely enough—never exceeding four 
miles an hour. Indeed, it must be owned that the state of the roads 
was so abominably bad that rapid travelling was out of the question. 
More than once the carriage stuck fast in a rut, and great exertions 
on the part of the two footmen were required to get it out. In this 
way much time was necessarily lost; but to such delays people at 
that period were accustomed, and took them as matters of course. 
Sir Hugh grumbled, but sat still; while Lucy, tired of talking to 
the prosy chaplain, looked out of the window for Arthur, but 
could discern nothing of him. 

On setting out, instead of taking the road to Bury St. Edmund’s, 
young Poynings rode in the opposite direction, shaping his course 
towards Monthermer Castle. Did he intend to bid farewell to 
Clare? No: for though she was uppermost in his thoughts, and 
though he would have given much to catch even a — of her, 
his purpose was not a stolen visit, which he felt would be a betrayal 
of his father’s renewed confidence. His destination was Cow- 
bridge Farm. Having heard nothing of Mark Rougham since 
the worthy yeoman had helped to transport him to Reedham, 
he wanted to thank him for his services. As he rode tolerably 
fast, and took the shortest road, he was not long in reaching Mark’s 
dwelling, but on entering the yard, he was surprised to perceive a 
stranger at the door, brought thither by the sound of the horse’s 
footsteps. 

To his inquiries from this personage, whom he recognised as a 
farmer named Abel Skinner, he was informed that poor Rougham 
had again been forcibly ejected by Fairlie, and this time, no doubt, 
with the young Squire’s consent. So at least Skinner affirmed, 
and he declared he had seen the order signed by Gage. Mark 
had gone away with his family, no one knew whither. 

“Why did he not come to me?” Arthur exclaimed. ‘I would 
have given him and his wife a home.” 

“T can’t say, your honour,” Skinner replied; ‘“ but Mark be 
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self-willed and proud, and most like he ha’ gotten some scheme o’ 
his own to carry out—leastways I thinks so.” 

“ But where is he? Can he not be found ?” 

“‘J dare say he can, your honour, if saarch be made for him,” 
Skinner rejoined. “If I should light on him, shan I send him 
over to Reedham ?” 

“ Yes—yes—but stay! I forget myself. Iam going to London, 
and shall be absent for more than a month. MHark’ee, Skinner, 
you must find out Mark for me. I will make it worth your while. 
Bid him go with his family to Reedham, and take up his abode 
there till I return, or give further directions respecting thie, Here 
is a guinea, and I will add a couple more hereafter, if you do my 
bidding expeditiously and well.” 

“T’ll do my best, rest assured of it, your honour,” Skinner re- 
plied; ‘‘and at the same time I should wish you to understand that 
it be no fawt o’ mine that poor Mark ha’ lost his farm. I be reet 
sorry for him, I assure you; an’ I'd turn out to-morrow if he could 
come back. But that’s impossible, as yo’ may weel suppose.” 

“ Ay, ay, I know that. But do not fail to execute my orders.” 

“Your honour may depend on me.” 

And satisfied with this assurance, Arthur departed. In less 
than an hour he had gained the high road to Bury, and came in 
sight of the carriage slowly toiling up a hill. 

But he contented himself with keeping it in view. He had 
much to think about, and was in no mood for conversation. If 
he had _ been less preoccupied, the ride through this lovely district 
would have been enchanting. Even as it was, he was not quite 
insensible to the beauties of the surrounding scenery, but now and 
then paused for a brief space to look about him. At one of 
these halts the fair town of Bury met his eye, crowning a hill, 
some three miles off, and he was lingering in admiration of its 
charming site, when he perceived Lucy wave her handkerchief to 
him. Thus summoned, he could no longer tarry behind, and had 
just ridden up to receive the scolding he so richly merited, when 
the noise of wheels was heard rapidly approaching. 

In another moment an elegant equipage dashed by them, drawn 
by a pair of blood horses of great swiftness. ‘Two persons were 
inside it: one of these, who sat on the left, and nearest to Lucy, 
was a lady—young, and of extraordinary beauty, but with a certain 
boldness of expression, noticeable even in a passing glance. She 
was evidently laughing at the antiquated travelling carriage, and 
regarding Lucy with an insolent stare, called her companion’s at- 
tention to her. 

The gentleman turned round, and as his features became re- 
vealed to Lucy, and their eyes met for a moment, she uttered an 
exclamation, and fell back in the carriage. 
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‘‘ What's the matter, my dear?” Lady Poynings cried, anxiously. 

** Nothing—nothing,” Lucy gasped. 

‘“¢ Why, as I live, it was Gage who passed us!” Sir Hugh ex- 
claimed. And the truth flashing upon him, he said no more. Arthur, 
who was riding on the further side of the carriage, stole a glance at 
his sister, and saw in her burning cheeks and downcast looks how 
much she was affected. After awhile the conversation revived, 
and Lucy in some measure recovered her composure; but no allu- 
sion was made to the incident that had just occurred, or to Gage. 
Ere long they entered Bury; mounted the steep street leading to 
the central part of the town; and crossing an open space, drew up 
in front of the Angel. 

Down the steps of this renowned hotel came the portly landlord, 
Mr. Briscoe, as fast as his gout would permit him—while servants 
of all kinds rushed forth to welcome the new comers. The old 
baronet and his family were received with the utmost respect, and 
ushered into a large room, commanding from its windows a full 
view of the venerable abbey-gate on the opposite side of the square, 
and the grey walls and monastic ruins beyond it. 


And now let us see how Gage came to be at Bury. 

Thus it chanced. Instead of returning to town after the meeting 
at Newmarket, as she originally intended, Mrs. Jenyns decided upon 
spending a week or two in the country—with what motive we 
shall explain presently ; and proceeding to Bury, she took up her 
quarters at the Angel. Of course Gage accompanied her. The 
manager of the theatre in Goodman’s-fields wrote to the pretty 
actress in despair, imploring, nay commanding her immediate 
return, and threatening her with a heavy fine in case of refusal. 
She laughed at his entreaties and menaces, and replied that she 
needed repose. She was amusing herself very much at the 
prettiest and most salubrious town in England—had charming 
rides and drives every day—and though she was sorry to dis- 
appoint her numerous admirers, her health must be cared for. 
She might return in a fortnight—or in a month—or not at all. 
He might inflict any fine he pleased. Mr. Monthermer would 

ay it. 

With all her greediness of gain, Mrs. Jenyns had not managed 
to enrich herself. Excessively extravagant, and vieing in her 
equipages and establishment with a lady of the first quality, she 
was ever in debt. That she remained on the stage was owing to 
love of excitement and admiration; and besides, the robe of 
the actress turned off the darts of scandal. Her chief failing was 
love of play. A confirmed gambler, she was almost always 
unlucky. When a woman games she seldom stops half-way,—and 
so it was with Peg Jenyns. She came to the gaming-table with 
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hundreds in her pocket, and covered with costly trinkets, and left 
without a guinea ora ring. In this way she had been frequently 
reduced to the greatest straits, but somehow or other she always 
righted herself. 

Amongst those who had won large sums from her was Sir 
Randal de Meschines ; but then he often lent her money when 
in difficulties, and there seemed now to be an understanding 
between them, as he employed her in some of his schemes. 
By his instigation she undertook the journey to Newmarket, and 
having succeeded almost beyond her expectations, she was un- 
willing to concede a share of the spoil. Indeed, as she had to 
divide with Mr. Fairlie, according to her bargain with the steward, 
her gains would be -very much diminished if she had to go 
through a like process with Sir Randal. She therefore feigned a 
sudden inclination to stay at Bury, professing to be enchanted 
with the town and its eautifial environs, and Gage willingly 
assented to the arrangement. ‘The poor dupe was so infatuated 
by her witcheries that he cared for no other society, and de- 
voted himself exclusively to her. His purse was always open 
to her demands upon it, however exorbitant they might be, and 
though she lost at play to everybody else, she succeeded with him; 
and as cards were introduced each evening—merely to pass the 
time—her winnings in the course of a week were considerable. 
Fairlie could have told how much exactly, for he kept an accurate 
account. 

But she was not allowed to carry on this game undisturbed. 
Sir Randal had received a hint as to what was going on—pro- 
bably from his ally, Brice Bunbury, who had never quitted Gage— 
and felt the necessity of immediate interference. Beau Freke quite 
concurred with him in opinion. If left to herself, Mrs. Jenyns 
might outwit them. She had cleverness enough for anything. 
No time must be lost if they intended to thwart her plans. Brice 
Bunbury could not be trusted—besides, he was a poor hand, and 
drank too much. So the confederates set out for Bury at once. 

Gage was surprised to see them, and not over well pleased, 
though he put a good face on the matter. Mrs. Jenyns quite 
understood the cause of their coming, and waited to see what 
move they would make. 

Thus affairs stood, when the number of guests at the Angel 
= increased by the unexpected arrival of the party from Reed- 
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Prosings bp Monkshoor 
ABOUT THE ESSAYISTS AND REVIEWERS. 
VI.—Artuvr Hetrs. 


Bacon’s words make an apt motto for “ Friends in Council,” 
the spirit of them being notably embodied in the form of that 
charming book. “It is good, in Discourse, and Speech of Con- 
versation,” saith the philosopher, ‘to vary and intermingle Speech 
of the present Occasion with Arguments; Tales with Reasons; 
Asking of Questions with Telling of Opinions; and Jest with 
Earnest: For it is a dull Thing to Tire, and as we say now, to 
Jade, anything too far.” Milverton’s essays are never allowed to 
tire, or jade, anything too far: at the first possibility of quid nimis, 
his two friends in council haste in to the rescue, and change the 
monologue into a mixed mode of cheery converse—like those other 
friends in council, one of whom tells us how, on summer days in 
the woods, 


—they glanced from theme to theme, 
Discuss’d the books to love or hate, 
Or touch’d the changes of the state, 

Or threaded some Socratic dream. 


For we can fancy a real likeness to exist between the colloquies on 
paper of these Worth Ashton worthies, and those of actual viva 
voce fact, so tenderly recorded in our laureate’s verse ; between the 
matter and manner peculiar to the collegians’ conferences, and that 
characteristic of our fictitious “ Friends in Council,” who, in effect, 
seem to us now to 


—talk as once they talked 
Of men and minds, the dust of change, 
The days that grow to something strange, 
In walking as of old they walked, 
beside the river’s wooded reach, or elsewhere. This composite 
order in the structure of his later works, gives them a marked 
superiority, ceteris paribus, in point of interest and popular effect, 
over the earlier ‘‘ Essays written in Intervals of Business.” 

Mr. Helps is one of those writers whose frequent playfulness is, 
to quote the ‘‘ Oxford Graduate,” never without sth deep love of 
God, of truth, and of humanity, as shall make even its lightest 
words reverent, its idlest fancies profitable, and its keenest satire 
indulgent: a playfulness, of which Wordsworth and Plato are 
proposed as the finest and highest examples—in the one case, un- 
mixed with satire, the perfectly simple effusion of that spirit 


Which om to all the self-same bent, 
Whose life is wise and innocent ; 


in Plato, and, adds Mr. Ruskin, “in a very wise book of our own 
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‘Friends in Counci 
loving satire."* You can see how satirical the essayist might be, 
in many an instance where he allows himself only to be gently 
ironical. There is often a strong dash of the Thackeray essence 
in his reflections on man and manners—as where the essayist, 
contrasting life as it is in novels, with life as it is out of them, 
says that in the latter, real life, nothing is tied up neatly, but all 
in odds and ends, and that no third volume turns up to make 
things straight—many an Augustus marrying many a Belinda, 
and, instead of being happy ever afterwards, finding in each suc- 
cessive period of their existence its own new growth of trials and 
troubles. Or where Milverton mentions his meeting at a country 
inn with a book of prize-fighters’ memoirs, and describes them as 
sad chronicles, told with much earnestness: how Jim This was 
stout-hearted and skilful too, but thought he could do more than 
he could—and Tom That could have done anything but that he 
was fond of something else—and Sam the Other who could beat 
all the world, had somebody at home whom he was more afraid of 
than all the world: the book being dismissed with the remark, 
that it was very like reading of great conquerors and might 
kings, only that the names were shorter. ‘The quality of the 
author’s satire is seen and felt in such remarks as that on the exact 
proportion of a man’s ignorance of a subject, to the noise he makes 
about it at a public meeting; or the sententious counsel to prefer 
tallow-boiling as a profession to literature—“ it is better to provide 
the} fuel for the lamp than those productions which are said to 
smell most of it ;” or his fling at those coarse, complacent — of 
the world who “ pronounce not only upon the influx and efflux of 
tea, coffee, sugar, and gold (in which, by the way, their dicta are 
generally wrong),” but also on the ebb and flow of the passions or 
the affections—and who, seven hundred years ago, after the first 
crusade, would have pronounced with a wave of the hand after 
dinner, that there never could be such another adventure again, as 
the first had by no means been found to pay ;—or, once more, the 
expression of his quiet disdain for the wordy revolutionists of 1848, 
and their issuing edicts upon the settlement of all human affairs, 
= and private, with a rapidity and want of thought which, 
e says, would be shameful if applied to the regulations of a 
kennel of hounds—men (he calls them) “ of glittering words, false 
axioms, inappropriate antitheses, and niet inflation of mind.” 
His turn rh is of a genuine English sort. It is his own 
observation, that nothing corrects theories better than that sense 
of humour in which Englishmen excel: “an Englishman sees 
easily the absurdity which lurks in any extreme proposition ;” and 
the essayist’s own writings exemplify the assertion. In pathos, 


times, not —T of being named in such companionship, 
il,’ mingled with an exquisitely tender and 


* Stones of Venice,” vol. iii. 
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again, he repeatedly, though most unobtrusively, shows himself an 
approved good master. Witness the little episode relating to El- 
lesmere’s dead-and-gone nephew, and that of his German protégée, 
or the reverie picturing forth a descendant’s life-history, or the 
sick-bed scene where a fallen woman lies, steeped in misery and 
degradation, but thinking of her mother’s gentle assiduities in 
some of the ailments of her childhood, or the allusion to one of 
those vast bereavements which seem a tearing away of part of a 
man’s very soul: “when he thought each noise in the house, 
hearing noises that he never heard before, must be something they 
were doing in the room—the room—where lay all that was mortal 
of some one inexpressibly dear to him; when he awoke morning 
after morning to struggle with a grief which seemed as new, as 
appalling, and as large as on the first day; which, indeed, being 
part of himself, and thus partaking of his renovated powers, rose 
equipped with what rest, or alacrity, sleep had given him; and 
sank, unconquered, only when he was too wearied in body and 
mind to attend to it, or to anything.” To every such passage we 
may justly apply a distinguished critic’s note of admiration: 
“Il n’y a pas une affectation, pas un effort: ce sont des circon- 
stances toutes simples, senties par une Aime vive ; et rien n’est plus 
éloquent.” 

Of the three ‘ Friends” who walk and talk and take sweet 
“Council” together, Ellesmere is the man of most individuality. 
He is a rough, slovenly-dressed, outspoken George Warrington 
sort of man, cynical of speech and kind of heart, impatient of 
shams, and no way regardful of appearances. When he goes out 
to dinner, his reflection is, “ What a sacrifice of good things, and 
of the patience and comfort of human beings, a cumbrous modern 
dinner is;” and his inevitable longing on such occasions is, to get 
up and walk about. His friends wonder what he would have done, 
with that satirical turn of his, in old persecuting times—what 
escape his sarcasm would have found for itself: some orthodox way, 
one of them suggests, who questions Ellesmere’s inclination for 
martyrdom: to which Ellesmere replies, that certainly he has no 
taste for making torches for truth, or being one—preferring 
humane darkness to such illumination; but that, at the same time, 
as he for himself well and truly says, ‘* one cannot tell lies; and if 
one had been questioned about the incomprehensibilities which 
men in former days were so fierce upon, one must have shown that 
one disagreed with all parties.” His intimates accuse him of cold- 
ness of nature; he never dilates much upon anything that interests 
him, though a pet subject at which he has been working for 
months,—nor is 7 fond of listening to the neve’-ending talk of 
others about their hobbies, but, even with Dunsford and Milverton, 
votes for much continuity of silence when the Friends in Council 
have had “floods of discussion,” and declares his preference of 
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Rollo’s companionship (good dog Rollo!) to theirs, unless such 
silence be accorded. Ellesmere’s regard for Rollo, and in fact for 
all dumb creatures, is a characteristic not to be slurred over. 
“Come, let us go and see the pigs,” he exclaims, at the close of 
one congress—‘* [ hear them grunting over their dinner in the 
farm-yard. I like to see creatures who can be happy without a 
theory.” Like some other great lawyers of past and present days 
—Erskine, Brougham, and Wilde, for instance—he is very fond, 
Milverton tells him, “ of live creatures of all kinds—men, women, 
and children excepted”—and is ever making purchases at Hunger- 
ford-market in his walks home from Westminster to his chambers; 
now a Newfoundland puppy of remarkable sagacity, which forth- 
with gets the upper hand of Rollo; now a peacock of imperial 
presence and intense self-complacency; pigeons, guinea-pigs, curi- 
ous fowls of various kinds, a jackdaw of mark and likelihood, and 
a hedgehog which he calls ‘ his learned friend,” but which his as- 
sociates call Snoozelem. His maxim is, Love me, not only love 
my dog, but my pig, my guinea-pig that is to say, my pigeons, and 
my hedgehog. And when Milverton, in one of the colloquies, 
expresses his wish to see an opportunity of self-development extend 
to animals, Ellesmere says: ‘* Mine does not ‘ extend’ to animals: 
it begins there, I don’t know whether it goes on. Benevolence, 
= know, is not my forte.” Benevolence zs his forte though, and 

eneficence too. As for his faithful Rollo, it is fine to observe the 
entente cordiale between them—to overhear the master’s half asides, 
muttered in piquant ridicule of something in the essay or the 
debate, and supposed to be meant for the favourite’s rough and 
ready ear—and to see that favourite come bounding to him, nearly 
upsetting him thereby, in the intent of coming to shake hands, as 
the way of dogs is, with his mouth. 

Ellesmere, then, is “not a bad fellow,” says Milverton, “ at 
least not so bad as he seems”—a remark properly enough resented 
by Ellesmere, who vows it is very spiteful to represent him as 
having less spite than was supposed, ‘* wearing me about you like 
a tame serpent with the poison taken out of him.” Whether 
working a problem in boyhood, or cogitating a guestio verata in 
manhood, “I very seldom,” says Ellesmere, “come to the same 
reults as anybody else.” So sarcastic is he, that the gentle Lucy 
wonders when anything in nature will give occasion to Mr. Elles- 
mere to say anything good-natured of man: when she knows him 
better, she will find the rugged cynic has a heart tender as her 
own; for he is like what one of our queerest and best of essayists 
has been called, a Diogenes with the heart of a Saint John. 

If Ellesmere’s character is traced in bold sharp strokes, that of 
Dunsford is happily shaded with delicate nuances and quiet tints, 
pe effective in their way. He likes to listen rather than to talk; 
and by his own account, when anything apposite does occur to 
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him, it is generally the day after the conversation takes place. 
But we feel his presence “ in Council” throughout; and when he 
does speak, it is with a benignant sagacity, a mellow good sense, 
and often a lambent irony, that add materially to the interest of 
the debate. On a hot day, when the Friends are all of them lying 
about in easy attitudes on the grass, Dunsford with his gaiters 
forms a prominent as well as a most picturesque figure. He some- 
times puts a question that requires a stout quarto volume with notes 
to answer. In matters of controversy, he seldom wants more than 
a slight pretext for going over to the charitable side of things. 
His sister manages his Worth Ashton home for him, and does not 
leave him much to do as regards the management of himself ; but 
he is tolerant of petticoat government, and checks the first risings 
of discontent with the memento, ‘‘ But I must not complain, as it 
is a great thing to be loved and cared for by anybody.” He is no 
white-livered milksop, though. He is prompt to glow with enthu- 
siasm at a generous thought or deed, and to boil with indignation 
at a base or cruel one. When one of Milverton’s essays refers to 
Slavery as “ the enduring perplexity of the wisest men,” the good, 
mild pastor interposes a protest: ‘ Strike out that word ‘ enduring,’ 
Milverton; endure it cannot, endure it shall not”—to be hailed b 
Milverton with a delighted ‘ Well done, my dear Dunsford! 
have seen for some time that you have been at boiling point, quite 
ready to go out in a boat by yourself and attack a slaver (some one 
did the other day); or to set up an academy for Negro boys in a 
slave state, perhaps the more dangerous thing of the two.” And 
if Dunsford now and then says something that, by its simplicity 
and confiding innocence, elicits from Ellesmere the exclamation: 
‘My dear Dunsford, what an invaluable creature you are, how 
charmingly you are imposed upon;” on the other hand he some- 
times drops a sage remark that prompts Milverton to say: ‘I can- 
not help thinking what a shrewd man you are, Dunsford, when 
you choose to be so,”—and to maintain that it is Dunsford, after 
all, who ought to conduct great law-cases, and write essays, instead 
of leaving such things to his two Friends in Council, and affecting 
the part of a simple, unworldly, retired man, content to receive his 
impressions of men and things from his pupils. We share the 
admiration of Dunsford’s mild wisdom—of the spectacle 
of old age gracefully filling its high calling of a continually-en- 
larging sympathy with the young, and tolerance for them. ‘A 
man has only to become old to be tolerant,” says Goethe; and 
adds: ‘I see no fault committed which I also might not have 
committed.” Dunsford is described as having reached to the same 
level of toleration by sheer goodness of nature. 

The essayist is, in a good sense, a free-thinking and free-speaking 
man. Practical, sagacious, earnest, manly, opposed to whatever is 
mean, narrow, or illiberal. ‘‘ Years ago,” he says, ‘an old college 
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friend defined this present writer as a man who could say the most 
audacious things with the least offence.” Puritanism comes in 
again and again for no left-handed blow from this good strong arm. 
Every social mischief for two centuries past, he says, has been 
darkened and deepened by puritanism. It is beyond melancholy, 
it verges on despair, he says, to see ministers of religion immersed 
in heart-breaking trash from which no sect is free—here fopperies 
of discipline—there (still more dangerous) fopperies of doctrine. 
His exegesis of the text which gives as a main feature of pure and 
undefiled religion, the keeping oneself unspotted from the world, 
assures — excellent clergymen that their ‘‘ world,” their tempta- 
tion to err, lies in clerical niceness and over-sanctity, and making 
more and longer sermons than there is any occasion for, and insist- 
ing upon needless points of doctrine, and making Christianity a 
stumbling-block to many, and turning Sunday into a ghastly del. 
If all clergymen had been Christians, it is observed, there would 
by this time have been no science of theology. An English 
Churchman though he be, he avows his long-entertained belief, 
that our Church stands upon foundations which need more breadth 
and solidity, both as regards the hold it ought to have on the 
reason, no on the affections of its members—that it is too im- 
personal—belongs too much to books, set creeds and articles, and 
not enough to living men—not admitting easily of those modifica- 
tions which life requires, and which guard life by adapting it to 
what it has to bear. 
Commend us to him for baiting that bugbear, Conventionality. 
Let whoso will, 
raise the busy town— 
He loves to rail against it still, 
For “ ground in yonder social mill 
We rub each other’s angles down, 
And merge,” he says, “in form and gloss 

The picturesque of man and man.” 
Thousands are grateful to him for his complaint how often in 
society a man goes out from interested or vain motives, at most 
unseasonable hours, in very uncomfortable clothes, to sit or stand 
in a constrained position, inhaling tainted air, suffering from great 
heat, and his sole occupation or amusement—to talk, only to talk. 
Grateful for his exposé of those assemblies of fine people in London, 
where nobody has anything to do, where nothing is going on but 
vapid conversation, where the ladies dare not move freely about, 
and where a good chorus, a childish game, or even the liberty to 
work or read, would be a perfect godsend to the whole assembly. 
Grateful for his dead-set against the notion that all activity must 
move in certain grooves to be owned as successful and respectable. 
Grateful for his cross-examination, conviction, and condemnation 
of the theory, that self-development, or even the development of 
others, is not the end of life, but the getting or doing something 
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which can be weighed, measured, ticketed, and in some way 
proved to the world. ‘As for the world,” says Ellesmere, “ I am 
one of the few persons who really care but little for it. The 
hissing of collected Europe, provided I knew the hissers could not 
touch me, would be a grateful sound rather than the reverse—that 
is, if heard at a reasonable distance.” The essayist may not sub- 
scribe to all the flighty things Ellesmere is pleased to say, but they 
may pretty nearly all be taken, in spirit, as his own, cum grano,— 
it being his express design to represent Ellesmere as a most 
accomplished and a thorough gentleman, not exactly the conven- 
tional gentleman, but a man whom savages would certainly take 
to be a chief in his own country, showing high courtesy to others 
with a sort of coolness as regards himself, the result of being free 
from many of the usual small shames, petty ends, trivial vanities, 
and marked social operations which, he says, dwarf men in their 
intercourse with others, or make them like clowns daubed over in 
ugly patches. 

Thus, in regard to dress, he avows his own private opinion to be, 
that the discomfort caused by injudicious dress worn entirely in 
deference to the most foolish of mankind, in fact to the tyrannous 
majority, would outweigh many an evil that sounds very big. And 
he conjectures that, were angels to make ‘“ perfect returns” of 
statistics in these matters, it might be scen that perhaps our every- 
day shaving, severe shirt-collars and other ridiculous garments, are 
equivalent to a great European war once in seven years, and that 
women’s stays do about as much harm, 7. e. cause as much suffering, 
as an occasional pestilence—say, for instance, the cholera. 

Talk about this age being free from fear of the fagot or the 
torture-chamber? For his part, our essayist refers us to fear of the 
social circle, fear of the newspaper, fear of being odd, fear of what 
may be thought by people who never did think, still greater fear 
of what somebody may say—and asks, Are not these things 
a clinging dress of torture? ‘The subjects of terror, he reminds us, 
vary so much in different times, that it is difficult to estimate the 
different degrees of courage shown in resisting them. “ Men fear 
public opinion now as they did in former times the star-chamber: 
and those awful goddesses, Appearances, are to us what the Fates 
were to the Greeks.” Especially are women indebted to him for 
what he stoutly says for them, and satirically says to them, in respect 
of conventionality. He advocates such changes in female education 
as shall free them from that “absurd timidity of mind more than 
of body which prevents their seeing things as they are, and makes 
them, and consequently men, the victims of conventionality.” So 
wedded is the feminine nature to what it is accustomed to, that 
Ellesmere asserts his conviction that if it were customary to have 
the right hand thumbs of all people in the upper classes cut off, the 
women would all vow that it was an elegant custom. The way in 
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which the Friends in Council “ ventilate” conventional hum-drums, 
illustrates the advice given by St. Marc Girardin in one of his 
Essais de Morale: ‘‘ Ayez des amis, si vous vivez dans les tem 
tranquilles et calmes, afin d’examiner avec eux les rdgles que i 
monde s’est faites, et de les vivifier par un peu de controverse: car, 
si le doute tue la morale, la routine la tue aussi.” Oras Mrs. 
Browning’s hero words it, 


For this age shows, to my thinking, still more infidels to Adam, 
Than directly, by profession, simple infidels to God. 


Much might be said about the essayist’s earnest advocacy of the 
cause of progress, and the true rights of man. The most admirable 
precepts, he sees, are thrown from time to time upon this cauldron 
of human affairs, and seem oftentimes only to make it blaze the 
higher; but that hinders not his proffering admirable precepts of 
his own, nor represses his sanguine aspirations on behalf of the 
world, his faith in the increasing purpose that through the ages 
runs. He is cheery and genial—suspects that Solomon was rather 
melancholy than wise, when he pronounced that Wisdom is sorrow 
—holds that the more variety men have in their amusements the 
better—and believes that some day it will be found out, that to 
bring up a man with a genial nature, a good temper, and a happy 
form of mind, is a greater effect than to perfect him in much know- 
ledge and many accomplishments. He Laven of no way so sure of 
naling others —— as of being so oneself, to begin with: not that 

ople are to be se leieesieds but they are to drink in nature and 
ife a little: from a genial, wisely-developed man, good things 
radiate; whereas, your philanthropical, cut-and-dried benevolent 
people are very apt to be one-sided and fussy, and not of the 
sweetest temper if others will not be good and happy in their way. 
Certainly one of the most charming characteristics of our essayist, 
is the kindly, unpretentious, unpolemical tact, with which he 
rather suggests than argues out, rather intimates than demonstrates, 
what he has to teach. 

In touching on his style, and art of composition, some notice is 
due to that lavish use of imagery and illustration to which he more 
than once calls attention. iiverton is much given to the figu- 
rative and metaphoric. “Oh, I am no match for you if you once 
get amongst metaphors,” says Ellesmere to him: “it is your 
trade.” ‘To which Milverton replies, that these are subjects the 
truth of which can never be so well brought out as by the aid of 
metaphors, which give body and circumstance to things incapable 
of adequate representation if discussed in cold though precise terms. 
Ellesmere is struck by this remark, and owns, in his own open way, 
that he dares say there’s truth as well as cleverness in it—though 
still of opinion, that metaphors have done at least as much harm 


by introducing falsehood as good the other way. ‘ But you have 
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made a good plea,” he adds, ‘and you may indulge in as many 
metaphors as you like.” Milverton does indulge in a good many 
accordingly. His figures of speech are often pregnant with mean- 
ing, and come in with happy relief and illuminative power. Thus 
he says there are men whose talents for governing are not developed 
until they are placed in power, like the Palm-branches which 
spring out only at the top of the tree. Many a man, he says, has 
a kind of mental kaleidoscope, where the bits of broken glass are 
his own merits and fortunes, and they fall into harmonious arrange- 
ments and delight him—often most mischievously and to his ulti- 
mate detriment, but they are a present pleasure. Remarking on 
the kind of remorseful despair that is chiefly grounded on a foolish 
belief that individual words or actions constitute the whole life of 
man, whereas they are often not fair representatives of even por- 
tions of it, he illustrates his position thus: ‘‘ The fragments of 
rock in a mountain stream may tell much of its history, are in 
fact results of its doings, but they are not the stream. They were 
brought down when it was turbid; it may now be clear: they are 
as much the result of other circumstances as of the action of the 
stream: their history is fitful: they give us no sure intelligence of 
the future course of the stream, or of the nature of its waters: and 
may scarcely show more than that it has not always been as it is.” 
This to show, in a similitude, that the actions of men are often in- 
different indications of the men themselves. To which similitude, 
by the way, Ellesmere objects, in the conversazione at the end of 
the essay, as ‘¢too much worked out:” observing that when we 
speak of similes not going on four legs, we imply that a simile is 
at best but a four-legged animal—whereas this foregoing com- 
parison of life to a mountain stream, the rocks brought down by 
it being the actions, is almost a centipede of a simile. Ellesmere 
suggests a mathematical simile of his own, in preference; but Mil- 
verton holds to the centipede. 

Again: on the subject of the seclusion of the world’s thinking 
few, Milverton remarks: “The mill-streams that turn the clappers 
of the world arise in solitary places:’”—which his critic calls not a 
bad metaphor, but untrue. And when Milverton, lamenting the 
present aspect of our cathedrals, says that we look about, thinking 
when piety filled every corner, “ and feel that the cathedral is too 
big for the Religion which is a dried-up thing that rattles in this 
empty _ aoe llesmere declares this the boldest simile he has 
heard a long time. 

Another characteristic passage. Milverton refers to an appear- 
ance in nature, by which he has often been put in mind of the 
effect of temper upon men: “It is in the lowlands near the sea, 
where, when the tide is not up (the man out of temper), there 
is a shiny, patchy, diseased-looking surface of mud and sick sea- 
weed. You pass by in a few hours, there is a beautiful lake, 
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water up to the green grass (the man in temper again), and the 
whole landscape brilliant with reflected light.” And to complete 
the likeness, Ellesmere adds, the good temper and the full tide last 
about the same time—with some men at least. ‘‘It is so like you, 
Milverton,” he says, ‘‘ to have that simile in your mind. There is 
nothing you see in nature, but you must instantly find a parallel 
for it im man.” Certainly Milverton has a knack at making 
similes, and Ellesmere a zest for criticising them when made. 
Nor is he particular who is the maker. Dunsford sententiously 
observes, & propos of relaxed philanthropic efforts, that Custom soon 
melts off the wings which Novelty alone has lent to Benevolence, 
—‘ And down comes the charitable Icarus,” quoth Ellesmere,— 
adding, from a critical. point of view, “A very good simile, my 
dear Dunsford, but rather of the Latin verse order. I almost see 
it worked into an hexameter and pentameter, and delighting the 
heart of an Eton boy.” Ellesmere a raison: Dunsford cannot 
compete with Milverton in this line of things. 

Sometimes Milverton criticises his own metaphors. As where, 
showing that all things are so connected together, that, in matters 
of study, a man who knows one subject well, cannot, if he would, 
fail to have acquired much besides,—he continues: “ And that 
man will not be likely to keep fewer pearls who has a string to put 
them on, than he who picks them up and throws them together 
without method.” ‘This, however, he observes, is a very poor 
metaphor to represent the matter—for what he would aim at 
producing, not merely holds together what is gained, but has 
vitality in itself, is always growing. 

As the Friends in Council saunter together through the close 
lanes near Worth Ashton, Milverton compares a hedge they are 
passing, bedight with fern, and wild strawberry, and foxglove, to 
a picture of human life—beautiful and complete in its bold 
variety, whereas men would have one sturdy quickset of the same 
height and colour—both in their fellow-men and in their hedges. 
‘* Now we are off upon our similitudes,” exclaims Ellesmere, in his 
best be-wigged and gowned “ Sir, I object” manner. “I thought it 
soon would be so. My dear fellow, cannot you look at a bit of nature 
and enjoy it for yourself, without troubling yourself about resem- 
blances, and bringing in men on all occasions ?” Milverton replies, 
that he does not look out for resemblances: they at once occur to 
him. Within a few minutes of his learned friend’s rebuke, it is 
pleasant to find the learned friend himself, when arguing that there 
is more friendship at the little boy time of life than at any other, 
falling into metaphoric diction, and saying: “They are then 
evenly-formed creatures, like bricks, which can be laid close to one 
another. The grown-up man is like a fortress, angular-shaped, 
with a moat round it, standing alone.” Who is it that is now 
involved in metaphors ? Lucy asks. 
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Ellesmere, again, is talking of the benefits of travelling, and 
affirms that Horace may say what he likes about care laying hold 
of the tow-rope of a steamer, or sitting behind the horseman like 
his master’s coat strapped round a groom; but a judicious traveller 
cuts the tow-rope or undoes the buckle, and care is obliged to 
drop off behind. ‘ Very Horatian these similes!” is the classical 
Dunsford’s comment; for Dunsford’s turn to criticise has come: 
thus does the whirligig of time bring round his revenges. A 
certain familiar humour, as in this paraphrase of post equitem sedet 
atra Cura, distinguishes many of the similes introduced in these 
volumes. There are perhaps as many of them quaint and homely 
as graceful and refined. ‘Those who grumble that everything in 
life is not turned out as neat as a Long-Acre carriage, are taught 
that Nature herself, with her vague and flowing ways, cannot at all 
fit in with a right-angled person, and that as there are other precise 
angular creatures, it 1s to be expected, in the collisions of society, 
that these sharp-edged persons should wound each other terribly. 
A man vexed by disproportionate care for little things, who ac- 
cordingly finds many more causes of offence than other men, and 
each offence more bitter than others find it, is said to have “a 
garment embroidered with hooks, which catches at everything that 
passes by.” It is Dunsford’s opinion, in contempt of the book- 
sellers’ puffing system, that good books, “if there are such things, 
should be sought after, and not poked in the faces of purchasers 
like Jews’ penknives at coach doors.” People in authority, says 
Ellesmere, are as fearful of attacking any social evil as men are of 
cutting down old trees about their houses—though he owns there 
is always something to be said for the old trees. (Milverton, by- 
the-by, cannot resist the temptation to zmprove the simile; and 
remarks, that it would be mostly better, though, to cut them down 
at once, and begin to plant something at the proper distance from 
their houses.) Virtuous people, who, having been carefully tended 
and carefully brought up, plume themselves on their virtue, are re- 
minded, that the dainty vase which is kept under a glass case in a 
drawing-room, should not be too proud of remaining without a 
flaw, considering its great advantages. Those who cherish the 
delusion that reading and writing alone will do for the education 
of the poor, that with the copy-book and rule of three their edu- 
cation may finish, are assured, that you might as well prepare for 
a liberal hospitality by a good apparatus for roasting and boiling, 
but never putting on any viands, so that the kitchen machinery 
went on grinding unceasingly, with no contentment to the appetites 
of the hungry. Compassionately regarding the fig-trees against 
the wall of an English garden, and feeling how disgusted they 
must be at the climate which needs such a position for them, 
Milverton muses, however, that the same thing is only what the 
greatest men have had to endure, to live in an uncongenial clime, 
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and to bring forth fruit with painful culture and under most adverse 
circumstances; ‘so you must not complain,” he says, “ though you 
are nailed up against the wall.” 

But of the space at our command, an inordinate measure has 
been bestowed on tropes and similitudes. As to the author's style 
in general, it is that of one ‘qui voudrait produire dans son style 
la tranquillité modeste et hardie de ses pensées.” It has been 
remarked that, properly speaking, he has no formule that can be 
said to constitute a sania: it “everywhere drops upon the subject 
like drapery, and shapes itself to it;” his thought being rather of 
what he is saying, than of how he is saying it—so that matter takes 
precedence of manner, and assimilates it to itself, pro re natéd. 
“Hence he is as various as his themes, and always new and 
peculiar.” Sometimes he may be “crude and hard,” occasionally 
a little difficult of construction (to very light infantry readers): but 
taking him for all in all, he justifies the panegyric that has been 
passed upon him—that he contrives, namely, to interest you in 
everything he says; so that whether you differ from him, or agree 
with him, he equally interests and fascinates your attention. ‘ It 
is like listening to a person speaking with one of those melodious 
voices that melt into your heart. You love to hear him speak even 
if you dissent from every word he utters.” What a thing for the 
Essay, in its day of decline and cold obstruction, the rise and 
progress of such an Essay-writer as this! 


Marginal Readinas: 
FROM AN INTER-LEAVED COPY OF ALISON’S EUROPE. 


§ 1.—MonrTEsquiev. 


MONTESQUIEU presents a rare instance of the union of close application 
to study, with freedom from its wonted penalties, in the shape of physical 
lets and hinderances. The bookish man is too often a “ poor creature,” 
irritable, sensitive, thin-skinned, over-susceptible to unkind skyey in- 
fluences and social vexations. Montesquieu passed an unrufiled life, easy 
of temper, serene of soul. He was blest with the mens sana in corpore 
sano; he would sleep the whole night long without waking; in the 
morning he would rise with elastic frame and joyous spirit, keenly appre- 
ciating what the Preacher, the son of David, once said: ‘ Truly, the 
light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun.” 
Him, tranquil scholar, unlike brain-stricken scholars so very many, the 
sun he thus welcomed smote not by day, neither the moon by night. 
“‘ The whole of the day,” he tells us, between rising thus refreshed to 
renew his course, and retiring for another secure lease of sleep, “ the 
whole of the rest of the day I am in a state of placid enjoyment.” When 
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it was bed-time again, instead of being occupied as nineteen hard thinkers 
out of twenty would be, by cogitations, retrospections, ruminations on 
the past day’s subjects of inquiry, he “dropped off” like a three-year-old, 
and so he realised, three hundred and sixty-five nights per annum, the 
gnomic verse— 


‘Yrvos Topatos 


Unintelligible to him would have been Coleridge’s Pains of Sleep. 
“ T sleep at night without waking,” he says; ‘and in the evening, before 
I close my eyelids, a sort of delicious trance prevents me from making 
reflections.” Alison attributes part of this exceptional felicity to unbroken 
domestic happiness, Montesquieu’s rank being high, his situation distin- 
guished, his fortune large, his reputation established, his marriage happy, 
his children affectionate; a greater part to the mental serenity which 
springs from the contemplation of abstract truth, and the pleasures of in- 
telligent study ; but the chief part to the inward satisfaction derived from 
the consciousness of a well-spent life, and the assurance with which he 
could lay to his soul the flattering unction, exegi monumentum ere 
perennius. This man who with such effect 
—the majesty proclaimed 
Of Institutes and Laws, ilioned by time; 
Declared the vital power of social ties 
Endeared by custom—(Worpswortu: Prelude.) 


and spent hours by myriads in the dryasdust stores of legal principia, 
and the drier-than-dust heaps of legal technicalities, could yet ws | 
honestly, as he did say frequently, that never had he felt a chagrin whic 
an hour’s reading did not dissipate. A blue book is apt to be the occa- 
sion, with him it would suffice as a cure, for blue devils. Another, and 
greater, historian of Rome’s decline and fall, our English Gibbon, allud- 
ing to his own “ early and unconquerable love of reading,” declares that 
he “ would not part with it for the treasures of India.” Montesquieu 
and Gibbon, indeed, exhibit numerous points of resemblance, apart from 
their literary achievements, in the “ leading questions” of hard-working 
youth, renowned manhood, and calm contented age. Each of them de- 
lighted in seclusion, and made the most of it. ‘* Le monde,” Villemain 
well observes, “est admirable pour aiguiser l’esprit, pour donner l’esprit ; 
mais l’inspiration durable, le génie veulent la solitude.” The salons of the 
eighteenth century, salons si raisonneurs et si ingenieux, were avoided by 
minds which felt the originality, the avrapxea, of their powers, and were 
anxious to preserve, ambitious to improve it. Villemain refers, in illustration, 
to Buffon, who indeed had at one time given play to the social instincts of 
youthful blood, but who, as soon as desire of literary fame had mastered 
him, restricted himself to the gardens and cloistered calm of Montbar ; 
and, again, to Montesquieu himself, who, though “ si brillant d’esprit et 
de saillies, se retirait au loin pour écrire, et passait des années enticres 
dans ses bois et ses vignes de la Bréde.” Charles de la Bréde, Baron of 
Montesquieu, found “ this life more sweet than that of painted pomp,” 
and if, a Frenchman, and man of the world aw fond, he sometimes sighed 
for town and ton, there was compensation in the thought 


—— Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ? 


MARIA THERESA AND THE POMPADOUR. 


§ 2.— Marra THERESA AND THE PoMPADOUR. 


Ir weseek for the characters who governed the age of Louis Quinze, 
we must search, says Alison, “ the ante-chambers of the Duke de Choiseul, 
or the boudoirs of Madame Pompadour or Du Barri.” One of our present 
under-secretaries of state, Mr. Massey, M.P., in the first instalment of his 
history of England under George I., compliments Maria ‘Theresa, Empress 
of Germany and King of Hungary, on her abstinence from trafficking 
with the Pompadour. Alas, her Imperial Majesty was not above entente 
cordiale with the butcher’s daughter. The marchioness, née Jeanne An- 
toinette Poisson (amid the bleating of sheep for the slaughter, and the 
lowing of oxen morituri illam salutantes), was civilly, courteously, press- 
ingly entreated by the Head of the Family of European royalties. 

In the words of Sainte Beuve (De l’Etat de la France sous Louis XV.), 
“ L’impératrice Marie-Thérése, dans sa lutte passionnée et courageuse 
contre les agrandisements de la Prusse, avait mis & gagner la France 
une coquetterie particuliére ; elle n’avait pas dédaigné 3 se faire une 

amie de Mme de Pompadour, et le parti fut pris 4 Versailles d’étre pour 
PAutriche,” &c. 

How could Mr. Massey, living in the same day, sitting in the same 
House, and engaged in the same researches, historical and political, as 
Mr. Macaulay, have overlooked so popular a passage as that in which the 
brilliant essayist says, of the Empress-Queen, that though the haughtiest 
of princesses, though the most austere of matrons, she forgot in her thirst 
for revenge both the dignity of her race and the purity of her character, 
and “condescended to flatter the low-born and low-minded concubine, 
who, having acquired influence by prostituting herself, retained it by pros- 
tituting others. Maria Theresa actually wrote with her own hand a 
note, full of expressions of esteem and friendship to her dear cousin, the 
daughter of the butcher Poisson, the wife of the publican D’Etioles, the 
kidnapper of young girls for the harem of an old rake, a strange cousin 
for the descendant of so many Emperors of the West!’? The Queen of 
Epirus, in the play, proudly asks : 

What goes richer to 

The composition of man than ours ? 
Our soul’s as free, and spacious, our heart’s 
As great, our will as large, each thought as active, 
And in this only man’s more proud than we, 
That would have us less capable of Empire ; 
But search the stories, and the name of Queen 
Shines bright with glory, and some precedents 
Above man’s imitation. 

‘BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER: The Coronation. 


The spirit of the passage applies honourably in some high respects to 
Maria Theresa, and in certain magnanimous qualities she may have beaten 
Old Fritz hollow, —“ some precedents above that man’s imitation” quite. 
But Old Fritz was a long way above imitating her precedents in Poisson 
intrigues, and in his positive Potsdam style knew how to call a spade a 
spade, and a Poisson a Poisson, without fear or favour. 
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INS AND OUTS OF PARIS.* 


Tue author of this little work does his or her best to remove some 
of the obscurity that has hitherto sealed up the hearts and hearths 
of Paris from the vulgar gaze of the mere sight-seer, who is too 
often prone to believe that the piles and piles of houses are merely 
built to afford a temporary shelter for the night, but, that the actual 
existence of the Parisians goes on in the streets, the cafés, and the 
theatres. Taking the reader first to the Hétel des Princes, where, 
like a true American, she supposes him to be shot down from the 
débarcadére, she warns him to beware not only of the princes with 
“offs” and “skys” at the end of their names, to be met with at the 
renowned table d’héte of that establishment, but also of a certain 
charming old lady, who will do you the favour to introduce you to 
fashionable society—where bouillotte and lansquenet are introduced as 
a matter of etiquette. The Hotel des Princes forms a good frontispiece 
to a discussion on the hotels of Paris, in which such as are frequented by 
the English, and such by the French, are cleverly discriminated. We 
might add a point to those enumerated by the author: the landlords of 
the great English hotels deem any furniture good enough for ces dréles 
@ Anglais ; the hotels frequented by the French are, on the contrary, 
almost invariably luxuriously furnished. Here is a sketch of an apart- 
ment, not among the aristocratic hotels beneath the arches of the Rue 
de Rivoli, but somewhere in the region of the Rue Montmartre. 

A fine room, two nice windows with red and white curtains, a fine mirror 
between the windows, large red velvet sofa, arm-chairs, a round marble table in 
the middle of the room, a snug bed with befrilled pillows and draperies to match 
the windows, a fine clock ticking as loudly and of a much larger size than the 
one below, flowers in vases to match, lots of ashes in the fireplace, logs ready 
to blaze at a moment’s warning, a tiny piece of carpet before it and another 
before your bed, an oak floor as polished as your table; a small invisible closet, 
about three feet square, containing all your washing apparatus. In another 
corner, a large wardrobe and bureau are ready to receive your clothes. Will 
this do? Of course it will do. How much? Here you mentally calculate 


what a small den in New York, minus every comfort and luxury but the one in- 
dispensable chair and table, would cost. 


* Forty francs,” says Madame Antoine. 

“ A week ?” 

“Fh non! a month.” 

Then, there is ten francs a month for the service—that is, the keeping your 
room in order, brushing your clothes, cleaning your boots, &e. Then, for six 
francs she—Madame Antoine—will furnish you with breakfast, and Monsieur 
will dine where he pleases. 

There is no doubt, as our transatlantic author has it, that one of the 
great charms of Paris is certainly its atmosphere, so clear, light, and 
buoyant, that it is sufficient to convert the veriest hypochondriac into a 
cheerful, hopeful, good-natured being. ‘This climate has also, no doubt, 
a great influence on the character of the people, and accounts for their 
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joyousness, their excitability, their wit. In such a climate, no wonder 
that our author should ask us to enter upon our first pilgrimage from the 
hotel to the flower-market, where roses, geraniums, and heliotropes 
bloom in pots screened from the sun by sheets of white paper, and from 
the wind by that splendid structure, the Madeleine. 


There is no crowd in this flower market; and, if you look at the flowers and 
plants, you will see that they are the rarest, loveliest, and most evanescent—the 
camelias and roses all in fullest bloon—everything, in fact, at the moment of 

rfection. The purchasers seck pleasures as fragile as these flowers; they live 
from day to day, trusting to chance for the long years before them. 

See, through the leafy screens you catch glimpses of lovely women, choosing 
their flowers. They are amongst the most celebrated of Paris. They form a 
society of themselves. They have at their disposal the largest fortunes in Paris. 
They live in the midst of those celebrities, one of whom would suffice to send a 
provincial town mad with curiosity. Artists of the highest repute immortalise 
their beauties in their pictures and statues; nature, often as liberal in mental 
gifts, has endowed them with wit as well as beauty; and a strange, wild educa- 
tion, has frequently developed talents of no mean order. You see with what 
exquisite simplicity and taste they are dressed; how perfectly modest and re- 
tiring is the whole tenor of their manner and demeanour. Do you know what 
class you have before you? ‘The class that takes its graceful name from the 
boudoir of a church they frequent. ‘The reverend sanctuary of Notre Dame de 
Lorette, at the end of the Rue Lafitte, has for disciples Les Loretfes. They are 
a mightly expensive luxury in Paris, and a dangerous one, if you are on the 
young side of five-and-twenty; for the Lorettes have often seriously captivated 
—nay, even deceived ; for, in Paris, vice must “assume a virtue, if it have it 
not.” The good taste of the Parisians is their eminent virtue. “I can forgive 
a crime—it may have some grand motive; but never an awkwardness—it is so 
useless!” said Madame Récamier, the woman who reigned as belle for twenty 
years, and as del esprit, under the sentimental patronage of Chateaubriand, for 
twenty more. 

From the Madeleine the whole length of the Boulevards lie before us. 
Our author has an eye to the beauties and temptations of the sex, which 
make the authenticity of the pseudonym—Julie—more than doubtful. 
She would have us buy light-coloured gloves for the flash of the dark 
eye of the vendor, and tells us always to turn round to a citadine, for 
the chances are that you will see a pretty face. Many foreigners never 
get beyond that oasis—not in the desert, but in the busiest and gayest 
of cities—yclept the Boulevard des Italiens, and we must also halt there 
a moment, for, 


By a most singular coincidence, the hour at which business commences at 
Tortoni’s (the chapel-of-ease to the Bourse), it terminates at the salle de dans of 
the Opera. The rehearsal of the ballet concludes ; the nymphs, rehearsing in 
dirty satin shoes, cotton tights, and calico petticoats, linen polkas, and muslin 
caps (substitutes for the gossamer robes, with ee and spangles, of the 
evening), resume their morning costume; and, as after being goddesses for two 
hours at night, when the curtain is down they become mere mortals,—so, after 
finishing their rehearsal, from dirty, impudent, perspiring, hard-working, dancing- 
girls, they become charming women of fashion, enveloped in Cashmere shawls, 
their delicate features enshrouded in the lace and flowers of “Laure’s” or 
“Lucy Hoquet’s” bonnets, with snowy perfumed handkerchief in hand, all 
elegance and helplessness. Thus, by this most singular chance, these business 
men have the privilege of seeing the heroines of the foot-lights. Some have ac- 
quaintances, and get a word, and often a bouquet, from the florists, at the 
entrance of the Passage, out of the aspirants to fashion; whilst the D’Orsays of 
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the Chaussée d’Antin merely call them by their names, with a careless “ bon- 


~ ;’ whilst some (the novices) remain entranced, hat in hand, gazing at the 


{ad’lles Florine, Aspasie, or Euphrosine, as the case may be, of their nightly 
visions. 


But what, the reader will ask, has all this to do with home-life? We 
beg pardon for our digressive spirit— Julie will keep talking about 
Frenchwomen’s incomparable eyes. Let us see then the Frenchman and 
the Frenchwoman at home. The government clerks—the perpetual 
employés of Parisian society, where every one is an employé — are 
making the best of their way to their bureauz. 


This trim, dapper gentleman, with the well brushed coat, the stiff, white 
shirt-collar, and immaculate wristbands coming over the economical but strictly 
clean and whole beaver gloves, indicates the employé of the Intérieur, or Home 
Affairs. He enters from the Rue St. Honoré, a street not far from the office of 
that department, and where he has, since his marriage, resided. There, eve 
day for the last twenty years, as the clock struck nine, his wife has summone 
him to the same immutable breakfast of over-fried sausages, a pat of the 
freshest butter, two pounds of bread (or rather two yards, for he cuts off of one 
end, whilst the other remains on the floor), and the tasse de café a la créme, 
drank out of a white bowl with a gilt edge, having also, in gilt letters, the 
initials of his name. He in dressing-gown and slippers, and his wife in curl- 
papers—which the tidiest of morning caps strives in vain to bide-—a faded 
morning gown, and an old drab-coloured shawl. Are not all shawls drab when 
they get old? Here, for twenty years, have this couple sat, in their tiled- 
floored dining-room, with its one window looking on to a dead-wall, its twelve 
cane-seated chairs, and its large mahogany table. Here have they sat con- 
tentedly for twenty years—their breakfast not varying, and their conversation 
not changing, one day from another. 

Madame, the well brought up daughter of some retired tradesman, has, from 
the hour of her marriage, perfectly understood the duties of her position. She 
has known how far four thousand francs a year would allow them to go, and 
gone no further. Their four rooms, with ane cuisine—so small, that when the 
frying-pan is on the fire the handle touches the opposite wall—but whence 
every day issues, nevertheless, though only once per diem, petits plats that 
would make an English or an American cook’s fortune, but which would have 
required almost an expansion of the walls to contain an English Christmas. 
joint. Nor must we forget the little ante-chamber, into which, when the three 
doors and windows were all open and crossed hands in the middle, it was im- 
possible to gain admittance. ‘These had been her habitation, and for the rent of 
these she paid seven hundred francs a year. Here she had brought up her two 
children, a girl and a boy; and now, they being married and disposed of, she 
continued her daily avocations. She found some spare time; and not being 
rich enough to indulge in social or artistic amusements, she took to a strict 
practice of the Catholic solemnities—hearing her opera at the Church of St. 
Roch, working footstools and arm-chairs for insidious curés, and enjoying those 
pageants of tapers, incense, and gorgeous dresses, which the wily priests get up 
to — those imaginations which monotony might lead astray. This is her 
round of amusements. 

But the great events of her life are the reception, every Sunday, of her 
children and their families. The advent of these young people is the text 
which feeds-the conversation of the old couple for the whole week. 


If there are some Parisiennes whose whole skill in life it is to make 
four thousand franes a year meet all emergencies, there are others who 
have solved one of the most extraordinary arithmetical problems ever 
heard of, and by which it is proved that, instead of one hundred francs a 
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month making twelve hundred francs a year, it often makes twelve, 
fifteen, and even twenty-five thousand a year! 

A grave old Parisian judge, having got one of these renowned jeunes premiéres 
into the witness-box some time ago, resolved to get all the financial information 
he could on the occasion. So he began: 

“ How much do you receive from the Variétés, Mademoiselle Ozy?” (Such 
was, and is, the name of the culprit.) 

“Twelve hundred francs a year.” 

“ What do you pay for house-rent ?” 

“Two thousand a year.” 

* You have a carriage ?” 

“T have—and three horses.” 

Servants ?” 

* Four.” 

“Diamonds, I know—for the court has just been discussing the bill for their 
re-setting. What is the value of the India shawl you have on?” 

“Three thousand francs.” 

** Your rooms are well furnished ?” 

* From the best fowrnisseurs. I have some valuable pictures, too.” 

“ And you receive——” 

“Twelve hundred francs a year.” 

‘Mademoiselle, you should be Minister of Finance, and not jeune premiére. 
How do you manage ?” 

Mademoiselle Ozy looked through her long eyelids, ao herself tightly 
in her Cashmere, so as to display the “ins and outs” of her exquisite form, 
advanced a little foot, with its high, arched instep, made a graceful curtsey to 
the judge, and faltered, in a clear, thrilling voice,— 

“ Monsieur le Juge, nothing can be easier—j’ai un ami!” 


“ Julie de Marguerittes ” is manifestly in no small degree indebted to 
the sparkling pages of the ‘‘ Petit Paris” for many a sketch and — an 
anecdote, more especially in that which refers to the Grisette, the Student, 
the Jeunesse Dorée, the small trades of Paris, and other similar subjects. 
A diner maigre at the Maison Dorée is new to us. 

And now for our cabriolet. A dash—a whirl—eé, allez done! Once more 
we thread our own way through bustle, life and animation. We are going along 
the Boulevards, to the Maison Dorée, in the gilded Cité des Italiens. I am going 
to give you a diner maigre—fresh oysters, opened at our table by the prettiest 
marchande, in a picturesque, Opera Comique costume, with high cap, long gold 
car-rings, striped petticoat, handsome legs, and wooden shoes. Shrimp soup, 
the shrimps having disappeared into a rich gravy—so don’t look contemptuously ! 
Then turbot aux edpres—Ah! you've no turbot in America! Then filet de sole— 
you’ve no soles, either—so you can’t have this exquisite bit of fish, with its 
— of crisp toast, no bones, and gravy @ manger son pere! But you shall 
pe some salsafis a la barigoule—sardines, tunny-fish, cotelettes de pomme de 

erre— 

“ What—potato cutlets !” 

“Why, my — friend, I cannot give you any other, to-day. Le Jour des 
Morts Me afast-day. But we will end with some Charlotte russe, and a poule d’eau, 
roasted.” 

** But a poule means a fowl?” 

“Yes—but a poule d’eau means a water-fowl—and, therefore, not fowl, but 
fish. You look incredulous. Nonsense! Why, did you never eat a ‘squab 
owl’ in New York, and know that it was not what it seemed? and, had not the 

me-laws interfered, would you not have called it a——no matter what. We 
have the canon laws before us, and so we call our duck a powle d’eau ; and it is 
just. as brown, tender, crisp, and roasted to a turn, as when called by its other 
name. Another glass of champagne—(champagne is not forbidden—bishops 
drink it, even on Good Friday !)—then you shall melt a pear in your mouth— 
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taste some roast-chesnuts, nestled hot and golden in their snowy napkin—a cup 
of Mocha—a glass cf cognac—and then, what you will. There is nothing im- 
possible, after such a dimer as a diner maigre at the Maison Dorée! 


Still more pleasant is it to make excerpts from some of the latter pages 
of the book, vindicative of the character of the Frenchwoman when 
viewed under her more healthy social aspects ; for upon that ever-vary- 
ing and kaleidoscopic theme there are in this, as in most other works of 
the same character—even when penned by French authors themselves— 
— many discrepancies and inconsistencies. Compare, for example, 


the description given of the conduct of married ladies, @ propos of the 
Tuileries, with the following : 


In the various trades of Paris, there are very few, excepting those exclusively 
devoted to men, such as tailors, saddlers, and so forth, where the wife and 
husband are not together, in the shop and counting-house, from morning till 
night. They have their home above their shop, and there they repair together, 
leaving the shop in the care of the premicre demoiselle, to take their meals with 
their children—enjoying this family meeting as a moment’s respite from the 
daily toils, and talking of their future plans, or the amusements which next 
Sunday is to bring forth. 

Now the husband has no need of a confidential friend, to whom to confide his 
perplexities or embarrassments; his wife knows all his liabilities, all his re- 
sources. She will advise with him, devising the best means to meet them, or 
with the ready wit and quickness of a woman, find some resource or expedient 
which he has never thought of. 

Then he has no anxiety as to his cash, for his wife is cashier, and makes up 
the books; all fear of being cheated or robbed is, therefore, removed from his 
mind. Their interests are mutual, so he can attend to the outside trade, the 
buying and selling in the wholesale market, in perfect security that no one is 
taking advantage of his absence. 

Madame, however, though she is a woman of business, does not forget that 
she is a woman, and does her best to be an attractive one, both in her dress and 
in her manners. In this class a dereliction from virtue is almost unheard of. 

The change in society which has taken away the pomp of circumstance from 
the nobility, and reformed its morals, has taken away the only danger to which 
this class of women was exposed. 

The seduction of a marchande by one of her own class, has perhaps never 
occurred—and were it to happen, the justice of society would fall as severely on 
the man as on the woman. A marchande, therefore, desires to please universally 
all that come into her shop. She is amiable, cheerful, agreeable, polite, and grace- 
ful to all—making no distinction of sex, though perhaps taking a little more pains 
to please the women than the men, because it is a more difficult task. 

lirtation, intrigue or passion, never enters her well regulated head—she has 
no time for them—she has no moments in which she feels that life is a burden, 
that her husband is not so elegant as Monsieur ——, that she is an unfortunate 
woman, misplaced on earth, understood by none. She never sets her grief to 
desponding rhymes, for she has her double entries to make. She has very little 
time, too, to give to literature in general; but after the shop is closed, and her 
children have said their prayers, kneeling at her feet, she just reads a page or 
two of the fewi/letons which her careful husband cuts out of the papers and pins 
together for her especial use. She is fond of music, too; but then it is only of 
a certain kind—and we are afraid to say it is not of the best, and certainly not 
of the most scientific kind. Her idea of music consists in those wonderful little 
tunes introduced into the French vaudevilles, at the most critical and exciting 
moments. These, words and all, she catches up with the most extraordinary 
rapidity, and carolling them about in the most joyous manner, with a tiny little 
canary bird voice, to the delight of her children and her husband—the former 
loving the air, and the latter the little epigram at the end of each verse. 
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THE ROAD-SIDE INN AT CHAMPLON. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


I. 


Ar a point in the Forest of the Ardennes, where the high roads from 
Marche to Bastogne and from St. Hubert to La Roche intersect each 
other, there stood some years ago a solitary house, the owner of which 
was an elderly man, a widower, with an only daughter, whose occupa- 
tion was that of an aubergiste. The place where he lived was called 
Champlon, and with the exception of one or two woodcutters’ huts, 
which lay in the depths of the forest, not a single habitation existed for 
miles around. 

No signboard swung above the door to indicate to the approach- 
ing traveller the “good entertainment” that was to be had within, 
but all along the front of the building ran an inscription in tall, 
slender, black letters upon a white ground, which, answering the same 
purpose, said: “Ici on donne a boire et 4 manger; loge a pied et a 
cheval,” with the intimation that the house was kept by “‘ Jean Duroc.” 
In default, however, of a sign, the auberge of Champlon was painted 
outside—as is very much the custom in many parts of Belgium—in 
the most glaring colours, red, yellow, and blue striving for the mastery. 
Yet this gaudy style of decoration was not attractive: on the contrary, 
it wore, in some measure, a forbidding aspect, the result in all likelihood 
of a too violent contrast with the scenery near. 

That scenery was both wild and beautiful. Its beauty arose chiefly 
from the magnificent foliage of oak and beech by which the house was, 
on three sides, surrounded ; its wildness from the broad, far-stretching 
heath that opened out towards the south in the direction of Bastogne 
and the Luxembourg country. Loneliness was the great characteristic of 
the spot, and it would be difficult to say which solitude seemed the 
greater—the dark and apparently impenetrable forest, or the uncon- 
fined moor on which no shepherd tended his flock, and where no trace of 
human life was visible. 

That a site so removed from the business of the world should have 
been chosen for the exercise of an innkeeper’s calling, may appear 
strange enough to those who only associate with it ideas of bustle and 
activity, of frequent arrivals and a constant succession of guests ; but to 
such as consider that the true purpose of an inn is to minister to wants 
which cannot be supplied elsewhere, the choice of the locality will be 
looked upon as very far from exceptionable. So, at least, thought the 
aecidental wayfarers who, journeying between the towns of the thinly- 
populated Ardennes, found the distances too great to be traversed by 
them in a single day; and this, perhaps, might have had something to 
do with the reasons of Jean Duroc when he established himself at 
Champlon. Pure philanthropy, unassociated with the slightest tinge of 
personal interest, is, however, so very scarce a commodity, that it is ex- 
pecting a little too much to meet with it in an aubergiste, and Jean 
Duroc might possibly have been influenced by other motives. Lonely 
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as the place appeared it was not, after all, an absolute solitude: the 
diligence from Luxembourg to Liége, and its correspondant the opposite 
way, passed once in every twenty-four hours, and now and then the 
carriages of travellers of some pretension would take that route and 
halt for an hour’s refreshment ; those, also, who journeyed on horseback, 
found it convenient at times to put up their beasts in the stables at 
Champlon and rest there themselves for the night. 

It was not, perhaps, easy to make a fortune out of scant opportunities 
like these, but the country innkeeper has generally another string to his 
bow, in the shape of the farm-land which he cultivates ; and a moderate 
clearing at the edge of the forest seemed entirely to suffice for all the 
household necessities of Jean Duroc, with the exception of the contents 
of his cellar, for which he was able to pay in hard cash, money for that 
and other purposes being always at his command. This might either be 
the remnant of what he brought into the country when he acquired the 
house and Jand where he now lived, or the accumulation of his gains 
during several years; but from whatever source derived, he was never 
unprovided with means. There were few, indeed, to notice this fact, for 
Jean Duroc had no neighbours, but when he did —_ make a 
purchase at Marche, where he was well enough known, the dealers there 
noticed with satisfaction that the innkeeper of Champlon never asked for 
credit, but gave them argent comptant for all he bought. On the same 
terms, no doubt, were obtained the bright silks and trinkets which 
adorned his daughter Antoinette, whose personal appearance, especially 
when she wore her holiday costume, was the theme of admiration of all 
who saw her. This praise was fully justified, for her beauty was of a 
very rare kind, and she knew well how to euhance its effect, and many a 
traveller, as he parted from the inn, carried with him a remembrance of 
Jean Duroc’s daughter, which did not very rapidly subside. But 
Antoinette had other than mere casual admirers. Michel Latrobe and 
Pierre Fargeau, the conducteurs of the two diligences alluded to, were 
lovers, who hesitated not to declare themselves, though neither could 
truly boast that he had gained any advantage over his rival, for her 
smiles were equally bestowed on each. To greet with soft words and 
smiling glances all she met, appeared, indeed, to be the mission of 
Antoinette Duroc, and a philosophical observer might have regretted that 
the sphere of her influence was, of necessity, so contracted ; but, perhaps, 
it was wide enough. The aubergiste himself was also a man of popular 
manners, so that the chance visitant to his house invariably rejoiced in 
the good fortune that had conducted him to such an oasis in the desert. 

The autumn of 18— was waning away, when a young Frenchman, 
whom the reputation of the beautiful scenery of the Meuse had lured from 
Paris, found himself late one evening on one of the roads that led to 
Champlon. Travelling on foot, with his knapsack at his back and his 
sketch-book in his hand, he had ascended by the banks of that famous 
river all the way from Liége to Sedan, and wishing to complete his tour 
of that part of the country by a visit to the Ardennes, had recrossed the 
Belgian frontier at Bouillon, and proceeding by St. Hubert, purposed to 
make his way through the forest to La Roche, and then follow the course 
of that picturesque stream the Ourthe, and so terminate his pedestrian 
journey at the place from whence he set out. A pebble, however, 
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stopped his progress. At a short distance from Champlon, where a 
brawling torrent crossed his path, he trod awry upon some stepping- 
stones, twisted his ankle, and pulled up lame. He tried to get on, but 


the pain was so great he was forced to relinquish the attempt, and sat . 


down by the road-side till it had in some degree abated. Meantime the 
shades of evening deepened, and it appeared very probable that he would 
have to pass the night in the forest. Henri de Gourville—so the young 
Frenchman was named—was fond enough of adventure, but to “ coucher 
a@ Ia belle étoile” with a sprained ankle, did not exactly enter into his 
ideas of pleasant peregrination. He shouted, therefore, as loud as he 
could, in the hope, though it was but faint, that some cottager might 
hear him, and come to his assistance. He was more successful than he 
had much right to expect, for at the third ery he gave an answering 
voice replied, and presently, through the gloom, he saw a man approach- 
ing. It was a wood-cutter, who, accompanied by his dog, was returning 
homeward along the road by which Henri de Gourville intended to have 
proceeded. To his inquiry as to whether any gite was near where he 
could obtain a bed, he was agreeably surprised to learn that only half a 
mile—‘“ un petit quart de lieue”—separated him from the best auberge 
in the forest. The man had good reason for calling it the best, since it 
was the only one, but at that moment Henri de Gourville was not over- 
nice about the shelter it afforded, his principal object being to secure a 
roof for his head and rest for his damaged limb. Half a mile, however, 
is infinite space for one who is unable to walk a yard, and if the wood- 
cutter, whom he promised a five-frane piece for his pains, had not con- 
sented to carry him on his back to Champlon, daylight might have 
dawned before he reached that hospitable threshold. As it was, he 
arrived there in about twenty minutes, not, it must be admitted, in the 
most triumphant style, for pick-a-back consorts ill with dignity, but in 
safety, which was the more material thing. 

“‘ Here is a gentleman, Monsieur Duroc,” said the wood-cutter, enter- 
ing the kitchen of the auberge with the live burden which had replaced 
his own load of fagots— here is a gentleman who has hurt himself on 
the road from St. Hubert, and wants a bed, and most likely a supper, for 
at this time of night, you see, one is mostly hungry.” 

‘“‘He can have both and welcome,” said the master of the house, 
coming forward from the wood-fire which was blazing briskly on the 
hearth. ‘Gently, Francois! Here, sir, lower yourself into this chair 
for the moment; you shall be moved into the salon immediately. 
Antoinette !” 

“Tam here, father,” replied a voice so sweet, that, forgetting the pain 
which he felt, Henri de Gourville hastily looked towards the door by 
which the speaker entered. The bright light of the beechen fire fell full 
upon the slender figure of a tall girl, revealing, if not her features in their 
full expression, enough to show that beauty was certainly her portion. 
“Tam here, father,” she repeated; “what do you desire ?” 

“ My child,” said the aubergiste, “ Francois, the wood-cutter of La 
Fosse, has brought in a gentleman who has met with an accident. Let 
the best bed up-stairs be got ready, while I see to his hurt, and what else 
he require.” 

‘* My good friend,” said Henri de Gourville, “ now that I am in this 
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chair I don’t feel in any hurry to leave it; we will talk about bed by-and- 
by. It is no great accident, only a sprained ankle, which prevented me 
from walking any further. If mademoiselle will be good enough to give 
me a little vinegar and warm water to bathe it, I dare say I shall manage 
very well.” 

“ Oh, willingly, sir,’ returned Antoinette, in the same soft accents as 
before. “Iam sure whatever my father and I can do we will—with the 
very greatest pleasure.” 

he lit a candle as she spoke, and prepared to get what was wanted. 
Henri de Gourville gave the money he had promised to the wood-cutter, 
who, after many reverences, was about to take his departure, when the 
aubergiste stopped him. 

“ Wait a moment,” he said, “ and assist me to lift monsieur into the 
salon ; he must not remain in such a place as this, and you know he 
cannot walk. Our ménage, sir,” he continued, addressing Henri, “is a 
very small one—my daughter and myself, that is all—except a stable- 
man who also works on the few acres that I call my own. But, thanks to 
the bon Dieu, we need no more, for you understand, monsieur, that the 
life we lead here is very simple.” 

“It seems very comfortable, however,” replied Henri, whose eyes 
instinctively followed the movements of Antoinette—“ very comfortable— 
charming freee say—that is, I mean, extremely pleasant, to have only 
—not to be troubled with stupid servants, who are always in the way, 
and never do what one wishes.” 

There was a little confusion in these remarks, but Monsieur Duroc 
answered as if he felt their full value. 

“ Exactly, sir,” he said. “That is quite my opinion. For in my 
état of an aubergiste I could not feel at ease if I did not see myself that 
my guests were properly attended. Be careful, Francois, not to jerk the 
chair suddenly—there—steady, across the passage, keep the light near 
us, Antoinette !” 

With these directions the removal of Monsieur de Gourville into the 
salon was effected without trouble. The wood-cutter was then dis- 
missed, and Henri was left alone with his attentive host and his beautiful 
daughter. 

Their first care was to relieve the pain of his swollen foot, Antoinette’s 
own hands fomenting the suffering part, while Jean Duroc, who stood by 
with the necessary appliances, repeatedly thanked le bon Dieu that 
nothing worse had happened. 

“If monsieur had unfortunately broken his leg he should have been in 
despair, for there was not a surgeon within five leagues. To-morrow, he 
made no doubt, monsieur would be able to resume his journey, and then 
all would be well. But monsieur, as Francois had said, must be hungry 
as well as tired. It was fortunately the best season of the year for the 
table : he had a hare and several grives in the larder, besides some of 
the excellent mutton for which the Ardennes was famous,—so that mon- 
sieur would find plenty to eat ; and then, for wine, he had a quality that 
could not be ogee in Paris itself.” 

“That may very well be,” said Henri, laughing, “for I, who have 
lived in Paris a good deal, know perfectly that the most execrable stuff is 
drunk there under the very falsest pretences.” 
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“ Ah, those great cities!” exclaimed Monsieur Duroc, lifting up his 
eyes. ‘But temptations abound in them which cannot exist in the 
country. We are simple and honest here, and that is all we can say for 
ourselves. Come, Antoinette, monsieur’s supper, and then, let us hope, a 
good night’s repose.” 

“T have certainly fallen on my legs here, though one of them is not 
very sound at present,” soliloquised Henri, when Jean Duroe and his 
daughter had left the room. “Here is an aubergiste, than whom it is 
impossible to find anybody more pious, with an excellent bill of fare, and 
a daughter like an angel! What magnificent eyes she has! Monsieur 
Duroc, too, must have been a handsome man iu his day; but I don’t like 
his mouth ; it is too small and well-formed; hers is like it—indeed, she 
resembles her father—but a pretty mouth-is by no means an objection in 
awoman. What is herage now? I should say about two or three-and- 
twenty. I wonder she is not married! But that is the misfortune of 
living in such an out-of-the-way place as this: there is nobody good 
enough for her. And yet, to judge by her dress, one would think she 
expected the arrival of a lover at every moment. I had no notion there 
was so much beauty in this part of Belgium; she deserves to have been 
born at Bruges !” 

Henri de Gourville pursued this train of thought till it was interrupted 
by the preparations for his promised supper. These were made by An- 
toinette, whose empressement to make the traveller comfortable was at 
least as great as that of her father, and it is not to be supposed that her 
efforts were less successful. The girl’s manners, indeed, were as prepos- 
sessing as her person, and Henri de Gourville very soon arrived at the 
conclusion that he had never seen so charming a creature. It might be 
vanity, or it might be something less presumptuous, but it appeared to 
him that he had made an impression on the aubergiste’s daughter, ‘ for” 
—le argued to himself during her momentary absence—“ she could 
hardly, I think, be so extremely attentive to every chance passenger : it 
is not kindness only, but really almost tenderness, this often-repeated in- 
quiry as to the pain I suffer: and then the way in which she asks the 
question, the sweetness of her voice, and the singular expression in those 
large dark eyes of hers ; yes, I must be very careful, or I shall be doing 
some mischief here.” 

This was a somewhat hasty conclusion to arrive at, but whether the 
handsome young Parisian were right or wrong, it is quite clear that “‘ some 
mischief ” had been done already, or he would scarcely have felt so thank- 
ful for the accident that promised to make a prisoner of him for the next 
few days—a sprained ankle being, as he speedily discovered, a positive ob- 
stacle to immediate pedestrianism. He expressed this opinion to Monsieur 
Duroe when the latter made his appearance to ask him what wine he 
would be pleased to order with his supper, and not content with naming 
one sufficing reason, offered another. 

He was, he said, just at the end of the money which he had provided 
for his excursion, and to obtain more it was necessary that he should send 
to Liége, where a sum sufficient for the next three months’ expenses,— 
as he intended to pass some time in Brussels,—had been lodged in a 
banker’s hands. If Monsieur Duroe, therefore, had no objection, he pro- 
posed to stay at the awberge until he could procure as much as he might 
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require from Liége—otherwise, though he should travel with reluctance 
and some inconvenience, he must endeavour to find a conveyance, and 
remain for a short time, he feared, a debtor for the accommodation he 
had received at Champlon. 

To this statement, which was not literally true, Henri de Gourville 
having still a few owis in his possession, Monsieur Duroc replied, with 
great civility, that as to any trifling expense which monsieur might incur 
during the time he rested at the auberge, that was a matter of not the 
slightest consequence ; and with respect to the means of travelling, there 
was the diligence every day to Liége, though, to be sure, it was gene- 
rally full, and the only way to secure a place in it was by sending word 
to Arlon. But, on the other hand, he begged monsieur to consider that 
it might be the cause of permanent injury to him if he used his foot too 
soon ; that as long as monsieur chose to honour Champlon with his pre- 
sence it would be a great satisfaction both to himself and daughter ; that, 
thanks to the bon Dieu, he (Duroc) was not, after all, a poor man, and 
stood in no need of daily payment; and, finally, that if monsieur pre- 
ferred, for his own reasons, to write to Liége for money, either of the 
diligence conducteurs—who were both perfectly honest—could be trusted 
to bring back any amount he might think proper to send for. In any 
case, he (Duroc) should be delighted to place himself entirely at monsieur’s 
disposal. 

As nothing could be more satisfactory than this reply, Henri de Gour- 
ville at once announced his intention of profiting by the opportunity of 
sending to Liége, instead of setting out for that place himself; the ar- 
rangements could be made next day. And now he would thank his host to 
bring him a bottle of that fine wine he had spoken of ; he left the choice 
of it entirely to Monsieur Duroc. 

Antoinette had entered the room while Henri was speaking, and at 
these last words her eyes were bent inquiringly on her father, who, an- 
swering her look, observed : 

“No, my child, you have enough to do this evening with your cuisine, 
—you will find it famous, monsieur, I promise you,—I will go to the 
cellar myself. I know the kind I am sure that will please our guest.” 

If Antoinette had not turned away her head as her father spoke, 
Henri de Gourville might have read something in her countenance which 
would assuredly have given him cause for fresh conjecture, but whether 
it would have disturbed or confirmed the ideas he had already indulged 
in, is a question that I shall not at present discuss. Let us finish the 
events of the evening: the supper and wine were both as good as 
Monsieur Duroc had boasted; the traveller's bed was far better than 
could have been expected in the heart of the Ardennes; and the traveller 
himself slept as well as if he had been at the Hétel de Europe at Liege, 
which is one of the best I ever put up at. 

It may be questioned, however, whether his sleep would have been 
quite so sound had he overheard the brief conversation which took place 
between Jean Duroc and his daughter in the room beneath him, after he 
had been assisted to his chamber. 


“Was that the same wine, father?” she asked; “it did not produce 
the usual effect.” 
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“ Perhaps not,” he replied. 

“Your purpose, then, at last is changed?” she said. 

Jean Duroc did not this time return an immediate answer. “I am 
thinking,” at last he muttered. 

After another pause he continued : 

“It is Michel Latrobe who comes up from Luxembourg to-morrow, is 
it not? Yes, I remember, I saw him on his way down this afternoon. 
Which do you like best, Antoinette—Michel or Pierre ?” 

“T care for neither,” she answered; ‘but if I had to choose between 
them, Michel is much the better tempered, and the best-looking of the 
two.” 

“ Ah, but Pierre Fargeau is the cleverer fellow. He is the man to do 
what I want just now; so I must wait another day.” 

“Wait? For what?” 

No matter——at present.” 

“ But”—she spoke with unaccustomed hesitation—“ will he’’—she 
pointed upwards—“ will he—come down—to-morrow morning ?” 

Jean Duroc regarded his daughter with a look of strange meaning. 

“To-morrow? Ah—and next day too, perhaps.” 

Antoinette returned her father’s glance with one of deep scrutiny. 
She said nothing more, however, but, taking a light, went up-stairs. At 
Henri de Gourville’s door she paused; her hand was on the latch for a 
moment, she then withdrew it, and noiselessly crossed the corridor to her 
own room. When morning dawned she was still sitting by her bedside, 
with her own door just ajar. At that hour she came forth, once more 
stopped to listen at the head of the staircase, and then, with a sigh which 


seemed to relieve her bosom of a heavy weight, descended to her daily 
avocations. 


Il. 


ALTHOUGH it would have been by no means advisable, and, indeed, 
scarcely possible for Henri de Gourville to have continued his journey on 
foot, he found his sprained ankle so much better next morning, that it 
was necessary for him to feign rather more lameness than he felt, in 
order to justify his proposed stay at the auberge. This was not exactly 
in accordance with the ‘ careful” plan on which he had determined the 
night before, but consistency in a young gentleman of five-and-twenty, 
who happened, moreover, to have fallen in love, is rather too much to 
expect of French human nature. 

Jean Duroc, who was the first to meet his guest, accosted him with an 
air of much friendly sympathy. It did him good, he said, to see 
monsieur looking so well, though he feared (as he pointed to the stick on 
which Henri leant) that all was not quite right with him yet. 

“ Mais ga,” he added, “c'est un de ces petits malheurs que le bon 
Dieu nous envoie, de temps en temps, pour nous faire rappeler que c’est 
lui qui a fait les membres dont nous sommes si fiers.” 

He then, after the fashion of his class, related how he had once been 
laid up for six weeks, in consequence of his hatchet having slipped while 
he was felling a tree in the forest; and having expatiated on that acci- 
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dent, and the resignation with which he had borne it, changed the topic 
to Monsieur de Gourville’s affairs, and informed him that he had been 
turning over in his mind the subject of the money, and had come to the 
conclusion that, as it was a matter of some importance, he had fixed upon 
the conducteur who was to return from Luxembourg on the morrow as 
the fittest person to take charge of the order on the banker at Liége. 

“You can supply me with the means of writing, I suppose?” said 
Henri, “for I have only my pencil and sketch-book in my knapsack.” 

Jean Duroc smiled. “If it depended,” he said, “upon the use I 
make of them, you would have but a poor chance of finding anything fit 
for the purpose at Champlon. I can employ my hands for any kind of 
hard labour, to get an honest living, but writing is rather beyond me; I 
leave that to my daughter. She was taught at the school of the reverend 
fathers at St. Hubert, and can use her pen as well as any one in this 
part of the country; it is she who writes for all I require at distant 
places, so I make no doubt she can furnish you with what is necessary. 
Time, however, does not press about that, only when it suits the con- 
venience of monsieur he can prepare the letter.” 

Jean Duroc then begged that his guest would excuse him if he ab- 
sented himself from the auberge for a time, as he had the business of his 
farm to attend to; Antoinette would do everything that might be 
required, and he trusted that when he had the honour of seeing mon- 
sieur again his health would be still more improved. No licentiate of 
the College of Physicians could have expressed himself more courteously, 
or, it may be, with more sincerity. 

Alone, in the midst of the Ardennes, with the lovely girl to whom he 
had suddenly lost his heart! How could Fate be more propitious to 
Henri de Gourville? And prudence and forbearance? Ah! they were 
clean forgotten. When was it ever otherwise ? 

Throughout that delicious autumn morning, with the bright sun 
streaming full upon him, Henri rested upon a rustic sort of a bench that 
was placed beneath the windows outside the auberge, but not to muse 
in silence on the tranquil beauty of the scene. Like Desdemona in the 
midst of her ‘‘ house affairs,” the aubergiste’s daughter would come and 
linger near where he sat, to listen to what he had to say, which, if not 
quite so full of moving incidents as the discourse of Othello, had in it 
matter to her of nearly as much interest. But notwithstanding the 
charm of the situation, her manner was not so free from restraint as it 
had been on the previous evening: on the contrary, there was an em- 
barrassment, at moments almost a coldness, in her words, which Henri— 
who was really doing his best—could not at all account for. 

“ Antoinette,” he said—for he had speedily taken advantage of the 
privileges of an inn to call her by her Christian name—“ I am afraid you 
must think me a great bavard to talk to you so much about myself, and 
not have paid you the compliment of asking your own history and that of 
your father, for though you are almost alone here in this forest, your lives 
cannot have passed without something to tell of, and—I don’t know why, 
but I can scareely faney that Monsieur Duroc has been always an inn- 
keeper ; there is that about him which seems to say he was formerly ac- 
customed to more active pursuits. Am I right in my conjecture ?” 
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Antoinette’s cheek had turned very pale during a part of this address, 
but she recovered herself before Henri had ended his speech, though she 
answered with some hesitation. 

“T believe,” she replied, “ my father was once in the army, but ever 
since I can remember we have lived at Champlon, and—and—scarcely 
any one—that is—so very few people come to—to stay with us—that— 
that nothing, you know, can happen.” 

“TI don’t quite agree with you,” said Henri, smiling; “‘ now here am 
{J—altogether unknown to you yesterday, and your guest to-day—feeling 
myself quite at home with your onilean father and your pretty self. 
When I go away, perhaps you will tell the next traveller the same story, 
that nobody comes here.” 

** When you go away!” exclaimed Antoinette, again turning deadly 
ale—‘ ah, that indeed is what I want to speak of. You are not able to 
0 so now—your foot still gives you pain ?” 

“ Mon Dieu!” returned Henri, in a tone of pique, “ you do not wish 

me gone already ?” 

“ No—no,—yes—yes,—oh, what can I say ? You may never have so 
good an opportunity. Why should you wish to remain ?” 

““Why, Antoinette? Can you ask that question? Because,” he 
went on rapidly, seizing her hand as he spoke—“ because, Antoinette, I 
love you ;—you must have seen it in my eyes, have known that my lips 
were trembling to tell it. Yes, beautiful girl, 1 swear to you that my 
heart has been filled with your image from the first moment I saw your 
heavenly face.” 

“ Ah, would to Heaven, monsieur, that you had never seen it! But 
this will never do. You have said so much, that I, in my turn, must 
speak. Whatever happens this evening, however friendly my father may 
appear, be constantly on your guard: above all, drink no more of his 
wine.” 


“ T cannot understand you, Antoinette. You surely do not 
mean 


The quick jingling of bells was suddenly heard, and a cloud of dust 
arose from the road that led into the forest. 

“tis the diligence from Liege,” said Antoinette. “ I cannot, I dare 
not say more ;—but be warned.” 

The diligence came in sight before she had done speaking, and drew 
up. The conducteur, a tall, spare, sallow man, who looked double his 
real age, got down and crossed over to the auberge. 

* Bonjour, Mam’selle Antoinette,” he said; “1 saw Monsieur Duroe in 
the forest just now, close to the new bridge over the Wame, and we 
walked up the hill together. He told me of a message for Liége. Ah, 
’scusez, monsieur, you perhaps are the gentleman who is to send it ?” 

“T am,” replied Henri. “ You know Monsieur Hénaux, the banker, in 
the Rue St. Lambert ?” 

“Oh, perfectly, monsieur. I often carry sums of money to his house 
from Arlon, Marche, and other places. If your letter is ready to-morrow on 
my return, I will take charge of it and bring back the answer. Good day, 


= Adieu, Mam’selle Antoinette ; your father said he should soon be 
ome.” 
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The conducteur then hastily rejoined the diligence, which drove oft 
amid another cloud of dust, and Henri, who was all anxiety to renew the 
conversation with the aubergiste’s daughter, turned round to interrogate 
her; but she had silently disappeared. He called to her by name, but 
received no answer, and was left to meditate upon the sudden communi- 
cation she had made. The adventure in which he was involved was 
strange and full of mystery. Antoinette’s agitation, which so strikingly 
contrasted with her previous placid manner, was evidently caused by 
some strong motive. 

“Tt must,” he thought, “be a very powerful one to induce her to 
raise doubts in my mind to the prejudice of her own father! Of what 
am I to suspect him ? A design upon my purse? Her emotion respect- 
ing the wine can only mean that, and something of the kind must have 
happened here before, or why should she warn me against it? Still, if 
his object was to intoxicate me, he might have tried the experiment last 
night. Ah, but I forget: he had already heard me say I was without 
money. It is true the proposition about sending to Liége originated 
with me. Yet his opposition was very faint, and disappeared entirely 
before his own suggestion. Yes, I begin tosee the matter pretty clearly; 
he wishes to make me a bird worth plucking. I can quite understand 
being robbed by an innkeeper : it is their métier to fleece everybody; but 
this girl seemed in such terror when she spoke, and I remember how pale 
she grew when I talked of going away. She cannot have been privy to 
anything worse than robbery! Ma foi! this would make a fine situation 
for Eugene Sue! I must mind, though, what I am about, for this is an 
awkward part of the world to be caught in a trap. Ah, here comes 
Monsieur ‘ le bon Diew’ himself, with a hare in his hand and a gun over his 
shoulder; a braconnier, I suppose, as well as an aubergiste. I am safe, 
however, for the present, and must look out for the future. Above all, 
he must not perceive that I suspect him.” 

Accordingly, when Jean Duroc drew near, after congratulating him on 
the success of his sport, Henri mentioned having seen the conducteur, 
and proposed that he should now write to the banker at Liége. The 
aubergiste was overjoyed that monsieur felt sufficiently recovered to be 
capable, as he innocently said, of undertaking that labour, and proceeded 
with alacrity to fetch the writing materials from his daughter’s chamber. 
Henri, who still declared himself very lame, was then assisted by Mon- 
sieur Duroc into the salon, and, after a few minutes’ consideration, wrote 
as follows: 


“Champlon, Oct. 4, 18—. 
“‘ Srr,—As I am confined here by an accident at some distance from 
a post-town, I write to request that you will confide to the bearer of this 
letter two hundred frances, which amount I beg you will deduct from the 
value which, I am advised, was placed to my credit with you on the 26th 

ultimo by MM. Duvaux et C*, of Paris. 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“ HenrI DE GOURVILLE.” 


“I think I have turned the difficulty,” said Henri, after reading what 
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he had written. ‘“ Monsieur Duroc can scarcely be so needy a rogue as 
to be tempted by a paltry two hundred francs to practise against me. 
That sum appears quite enough for my alleged purpose, and as to whether 
I have much or little remaining in the bank of M. Hénaux, my worthy 
host, in case he should take the liberty of peeping into my letter, will not 
be greatly enlightened. I suppose I must leave that consideration to his 
honour, as _sealing-wax does not seem to be amongst the epistolary ‘ pro- 
perties’ of Mademoiselle Antoinette.” 

With an involuntary sigh, conjured up by her name, Henri then rose, 
and, taking his sketch-book, limped out of the salon to add the exterior 
of the auberge—all unattractive as it was, in an artistical point of view— 
to his collection. He was met at the door by Monsieur Duroc, to whom 
he gave the letter, and who, after again promising to place it in the 
hands of the conducteur, insisted on being permitted to support him to 
the spot where he proposed to make the sketch, declaring at the same 
time that monsieur did his humble abode far too much honour. The 
aubergiste then returned to the house to assist, he said, in preparing 
dinner. What else he did may also be briefly told. 

His first proceeding was to open the letter, and, although he professed 
to be no great clerk, he very soon mastered its contents. 

‘Notre voyageur,” he muttered, “est assez fin: cependant, il saura 
un de ces jours qu'il y en a de plus rusés que lui.” 

He then gave a glance at the spot where Henri was seated, and ob- 
serving that he was closely occupied with his drawing, went up-stairs to 
the room in which the young man had slept. Taking down Henri’s 
knapsack from the peg where it hung, he immediately began to examine 
it. A pocket-book met his view, in which were some leon He glanced 
hastily at the superscriptions, and fixing upon one which bore the Paris 
post-mark, and was addressed to Monsieur de Gourville at Méziéres, tore 
it open and rapidly read it through. ‘ Three thousand francs,” he ex- 
claimed ; “that is something worth having. Mon bon monsieur, nous 
allons faire un petit changement a votre insu;” saying which, he quickly 
replaced the letter in the pocket-book, repacked the knapsack, restored it 
to its place, and descended to the lower part of the house in search of his 
daughter. He found her standing before one of the windows of the 
auberge that looked out upon the road. 

“Ma fille,” he said, “bring those writing things into my own apart- 
ment; I have something for you to do.” 

Antoinette obeyed, and followed her father into a small room at the 
back of the house, where she remained closeted with him for half an hour. 
At the expiration of that time they both came out again. The bright 
eyes of Antoinette were dimmed with tears, and the well-formed mouth 
of Jean Duroc wore not the most amiable expression. 


Ill. 


Ir wanted about half an hour to sunset, and Henri de Gourville was 
just putting the finishing touch to his sketch when a miller, with a sack 
of flour hanging across the loins of his horse, rode up to the auberge and 
inquired for Monsieur Duroc. A miller is a man who has generally a 
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full budget of news to deliver wherever he goes, and the aubergiste 
having asked him in, he fastened the rein of his animal to a hook in the 
door-post, and willingly obeyed the invitation. 

It would seem that for some such opportunity as this Antoinette had 
been waiting, for no sooner were the miller and her father seated to 
discuss the news over a chopine of wine, than, quietly stealing out of the 
house, she crept to a clump of trees on one side, from whence she was 
able to attract Monsieur de Gourville’s attention without being overheard 
within. He approached her with a far quicker step than a sprained 
ankle usually permits, and observing the agitation she was in, eagerly 
demanded the cause. ‘‘ It concerns yourself,” she said, “ and narrowly. 
I have already warned you against my father; I have more reason than 


ever todo so now. You recollect the letter you gave him when you left 
the house ?” 


“Certainly. What of it ?” 

*‘ Since then I have been shut up with him in his private room, when 
he compelled me, in spite of all the objections I made, to rewrite that 
letter. There are many acts of connivance on my part which I repent, 
though till this hour I never guessed to what they might extend. At 
present I tremble to think I comprehend their entire wickedness. My 
father has resolved to possess himself of all the money which the banker 
at Liége has received for you. He has learnt, by some means, how 
much that is. Three thousand francs is the sum. My father has a 
terrible power at his will. It was vain for me to resist: I did what he 
commanded. ‘The letter is again written, but more briefly. It tells 
M. Hénaux to send by the bearer the whole of the value, naming the 
amount, which he had for you from Paris. But this is not all. I could 
read a darker purpose in his countenance. To rob you is not 
Antoinette gasped for breath—*“ is not enough !” 

“Gracious Heaven!” exclaimed Henri, “ what villany! But I can 
resist it. Happily, at this moment, a new comer is here, who shall aid 
me to arrest this misérable.” 

“* Beware of what you do!” returned Antoinette, laying her hand on 
his arm. ‘That new comer is no stranger here. He knows more, I 
fear, of my father’s secrets than even I suspect. That I should call him 
my father! Listen patiently to what more I have to say, which, indeed, 
must be quickly said. I now perceive to what end other travellers have 
been stupified by his wine. At first I laughed at it as a joke of which 
I could not guess the meaning. But one day my father took out a 
purse which I remembered having seen in the hand of one of these 
travellers a short time before. I spoke of it, and he said the auberge 
was but a poor thing by itself. I then understood that a robbery had 
taken place, and I cried—bitterly. My father promised me gold ear- 
rings if I would dry my tears and forget what had happened. Alas! 
IT agreed. That was my first fault: others followed. 1 degraded my- 
self to wear fine clothes. But one thing always caused me great sur- 
prise. After the travellers went to bed I saw them no more. When I 
asked what had become of them, my father always replied that they 
went away very early, and I did not dare to question him further. 
Ah! but now it is too clear—they never went at all !” 
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She paused for a moment to recover from her emotion, while Henri 
remained perfectly speechless. 

“Tt is,” she went on, “to save you from their fate—I care not at what 
cost to others—that I am here. My father’s purpose respecting your 
money being effected, I foresee what will follow. He will have recourse 
to his wine. Do not refuse what he offers. I have the means of ren- 
dering the attempt harmless. You must feign to be overcome by that 
which you shall be given to drink, but let it only appear by very slow 
degrees. This will give time for what else I meditate for your rescue. 
Whichever way we turn there is peril. If you were to offer a show of 
resistance at present, or let it appear that you entertained any suspicion, 
it would be fatal. Only have courage—as I must have—and great 
courage, too—for it is my own father I sacrifice.” 

She hurried away, and entered the house by the side-door from whence 
she had issued, leaving Henri de Gourville in no very enviable state of 
mind. A murderer for his host, and Antoinette the daughter of such a 
man, nor altogether guiltless ; his own danger, too, so near! It was 
this latter circumstance, however, which roused him. 

Apparently the conversation between Jean Duroc and his friend had 
not ended without a bargain, for the latter came out of the auberge, 
unloaded his beast, and carried the flour inside: there was then a some- 
what boisterous leave-taking at the door, and the miller rode off, observ- 
ing as he did so that he should call for his sack on his way home that 
night, if he had time. Monsieur Duroc then came up to Henri, who had 
returned to his old place, and seeing him about to close his book, begged 
permission to see the sketch. 

“Tt was wonderful,” he said. ‘He never could comprehend how 
such things were done, but the bon Diew bestowed abilities wherever he 
thought fit, and it was not for man to question his will. If he might 
ask so great a favour, it would be that monsieur would kindly make him 
a copy of the drawing next day, that he might hang it up in his salon 
as a perpetual remembrance of monsieur’s visit to Champlon—so fortu- 
nate for him. But he came to announce that dinner was quite ready. 
Might he offer his arm across the road ?” 

This politeness Henri declined, for although he had made up his mind 
to follow Antoinette’s instructions as far as possible, he could not at once 
bring himself to walk arm in arm with the man who, he had reason to 
believe, intended to send him out of the world that very evening. ‘He 
could lean upon his stick,” he said ; and, notwithstanding the ‘“ désespoir” 
of Monsieur Duroe, he persisted in doing so. 

The meal was served with even more attention to Henri’s comfort than 
on the previous night. “They were quite unprepared yesterday,” the 
aubergiste said, “for a guest of monsieur’s distinction, and his visit to the 
farm that morning was chiefly to see what he could add to the bill of 
fare. Luckily he had met with some success, and he hoped monsieur 

would do justice to his efforts. Monsieur liked the vin de Bordeaux of 
yesterday ? It was good, no doubt, but he had even better, which he 
trusted monsieur would do him the honour to taste. Ah, he was charmed 
to think that monsieur condescended to praise his wine !” 

This speech was the herald of a certain cobwebbed bottle which he 
now produced. Having uncorked it, he placed it on the table beside 
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Henri, pronouncing it to be d’un fameux cri. At that moment, An- 
toinette, who had followed her father into the salon, suddenly ex- 
claimed, 

“Is that the noise of horses’ feet? ‘The miller, perhaps, left some- 
thing behind.” 

The aubergiste ran to the window to look out, and quick as thought 
Antoinette exchanged the bottle on the table for one exactly like it which 
she drew from beneath her apron, and with one rapid sign to Henri 
turned towards the door. 

“ There is no one there,” said Jean Duroc, coming away from the 
window. 

“Ah, je me suis trompée done,” replied Antoinette, quietly, as she 
quitted the room. 

“Tt is, indeed, excellent wine,” said Henri, setting down his glass, 
which he had purposely filled at that moment to withdraw Monsieur 
Duroc’s attention from his daughter. ‘ So good, that I hope you will 
presently assist me in drinking it.”’ 

‘“‘ Monsieur,” replied the aubergiste, “‘ I should be the happiest person 
in existence if I durst accept the honour you propose; but, unfortunately, 
I am forbidden to touch wine. It always causes me a rush of blood to 
the head, and for three years past I have never tasted anything but 
water—not even a glass of biére de Louvain.” 

* You will oblige me then to make a long evening over this bottle,” 
said Henri, “ for it certainly ought not to go away empty.” 

“ Tt will do you all the good in the world, monsieur,”’ returned the 
aubergiste ; “to-morrow you will be quite a different person.” 

Henri looked steadfastly at his host, but there was not the slightest in- 
dication of an arriére-pensée in his words. His countenance was as calm 
as if he had been offering up a prayer for his guest’s health. Antoinette 
now re-entered the room to remove the remains of the dinner, and took 
occasion to say in Henri’s hearing: 

“ [heard to-day, mon pére, that the wife of Francois, the wood-cutter 
of La Fosse, who conducted monsieur here last night, is very ill. I must 
go and see her this evening. I can have the grey horse, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, yes, my child ; there is nothing to prevent that : you will be the 
shorter time gone. If we have anything that will do the poor thing 
good, do not hesitate to take it with you. I would go myself, only 
women understand each other’s ailments best. It is our duty, monsieur, 
is it not, to aid the poor as far as our means permit us? Le te Dieu in- 
tended that when he assigned to every one his portion.” 

Having delivered himself of this pious sentiment, the aubergiste with- 
drew with his daughter. 

It was a great relief for Henri to be once more alone, that he might 
consider the danger of his position, and prepare, as well as he could, to 
meet it. A quick intellect is always sharpened by the demand for its 
exercise, and Henri was one well able to comprehend @ demi-mot. The 
substituted wine was the first step taken by Antoinette on his behalf, and 
he entertained no doubt that the story she told about the wife of Frangois 
was a part of her scheme for obtaining assistance. So he resolved to abide 
by his fate, reasonably thinking that the more readily he seemed to fall 
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into the snare set for him by Monsieur Duroc, the easier would be his 
opportunity for defence. 

But however disposed to follow Antoinette’s counsel, some precaution 
was necessary, in case of the worst. To possess himself of a weapon of 
defence and conceal it about his person was his first thought. He looked 
round the salon for that purpose, but nothing was available there; he 
then gently opened the door to ascertain if possible where Monsieur 
Duroc had gone. He listened for a few moments, and presently heard 
his voice in the court-yard at the back of the house : he was speaking to 
his daughter, who evidently had just mounted the grey horse on her 
alleged charitable mission. There was no time to be lost: in the kitchen 
opposite, the first glance he gave showed him what he wanted. A large 
dinner-knife lay on a table, and as Henri quickly seized it and darted 
back into the salon, he congratulated himself on the fact that he was in 
Belgium rather than in France, or the weapon would not have been of 
much use to him. He thrust the knife into a breast-pocket under his 
blouse and resumed his seat at the table, eating his walnuts and sipping 
his wine with as much apparent unconcern as if he were finishing his 
dessert at the Café Anglais on the Boulevard des Italiens, He felt that 
he was now on more equal terms with Monsieur Duroc. 

He had been sitting silently for nearly an hour, when he fancied he 
heard a slight noise beneath a window of the salon, like a footfall on 
some loose stones. Without moving his head Henri cast his eye in the 
direction of the spot from whence the sound proceeded, and his sight being 
remarkably acute, he instantly detected the outline of a face peering cau- 
tiously through one of the lower panes. The aubergiste had placed 
himself there to watch the effect of his wine: it was time, therefore, for 
Henri to manifest some of the expected symptoms. Throwing himself 
back in his chair, he yawned once or twice, and remained for a few minutes 
in an attitude of repose. He then sat up and helped himself to another 
glass of wine, drank part of it, and presently resting his elbow on the 
table, leant his head in his hand and, after a pause, yawned again—this 
time with more demonstration than before. 

* Diable !” he exclaimed, loud enough for the listener to hear him, “ I 
feel uncommonly sleepy this evening. I wonder what’s the reason ! 
Ah-h-h-ah-ah!” And be yawned a third time. He then finished the 
remainder of the wine that was in his glass, talking to himself all the 
time, but less audibly than at first, and at broken intervals. Another 
pause, and he closed his eyes for a few moments, roused himself as if 
endeavouring to shake off a drowsiness that was gradually creeping over 
him, subsided again into a leaning position, slipped his head from its sup- 
port, recovered himself, murmured something very indistinctly, stretched 
out his hand to reach the bottle, missed his object and suffered his hand 
to remain, dropped his head still lower, started, sat staring for a short 
time at vacancy, and finally closing his eyes, yielded, in all appearance, 
to the resistless influence of sleep, with his head resting on his arm, and 
his face half averted. He might have remained about five minutes in 
this position, when the door of the salon was carefully opened, and 
obliquely glancing through his nearly-closed lids, Henri saw the au- 
bergiste peeping into the room. Slowly the whole of his figure appeared, 
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but he did not immediately advance. Perceiving, however, that Henri 
did not stir, he moved a pace or two forwards, and came by degrees close 
up to the table, where he once more paused and watched. He then lifted 
the bottle and held it up between him and the light. He set it down 
again and smiled. 

“More than half gone,” he said; “he has a stronger head than I 
thought for.” 

To place his hand upon the sleeper was the aubergiste’s next proceed- 
ing. He moved him gently, but there was no awakening sign: he 
stirred him with a stronger grasp ;—there was no resistance. Satisfied 
then that the drug had fully operated, he removed from Henri’s mind 
anything doubtful that by chance might have lingered there respecting 
Monsieur Duroe’s intentions. 

“JT am glad Antoinette is gone,” he said, “ for I need not now carry 
him up to bed. It will save me two journeys, and be quicker over. But 
I must not make a mess in this place; it could not then be concealed 
from her, like those that have gone before.” 

He raised Henri up in his chair to try his weight. 

“ Heavier than I supposed; but that’s owing to his length of limb. I 
wish the miller were here to help me. However, the other half of the 
job will be his. He will still carry away his sack full, and I shall be 
saved a toilsome walk into the forest.” 

He set the door wide open and left the sa/on, but only went as far as 
the passage, returning directly with a brouette (a long sort of barrow), 
which he brought close up to Henri’s chair. To transfer him from thence 
to the browette was no easy task, the counterfeit of sleep being so well 
me but it was at last accomplished, and Monsieur Duroc wheeled 

is guest away. He conveyed his burden the whole length of the pas- 
sage, and then turned into a small room on one side, where he set down 
the browette. “I must fetch a light,” he muttered, “and get my knife.” 

Hitherto entirely passive, it was time now for Henri to prepare for the 
impending struggle. Although there was no shutter to the single win- 
dow of the room, it was much too dark for Henri to distinguish anything 
in it, but he knew by the aubergiste’s retreating footsteps that he was 
again alone. Ignorant of the locality, and fearing that he might 
stumble and fall if he tried to leave the place, the only advantage he 
was able to take of Duroc’s absence was to draw himself up into an 
easier position and throw his legs over the side of the browette, resting 
his feet on the ground, so as to be ready to rise when he desired: at the 
same time he drew the knife from his breast and reversed it in his grasp, 
concealing the blade in his sleeve. He waited longer than he expected, 
listening breathlessly all the while. At length a glimmer of light ap- 
peared, and he heard the aubergiste returning along the passage. Henri 
set his teeth, clutched his weapon convulsively, and moved one foot still 
further back. Duroc re-entered the room. ‘Curse the knife!” he 
growled, “where can it have gone? I left it on thetable. No matter. 
He is not likely to wake. I must finish him with my hands. I shall 
want both, though.” He put down the candle in the window-seat, 
bared his wrists, and stooping over Henri, untied his neck-handkerchief 
and drew it from under him. Strangulation was the death he intended. 
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Already his long bony fingers were within an inch of his victim's throat, 
when Henri suddenly rose. ‘ Malheureux!” he exclaimed, and struck 
fiercely with the knife at the aubergiste’s face. Though staggered and 
astonished, Duroc involuntarily, and with military instinct, raised his arm 
and received only a slight wound on it. “ Ah, malédiction !” he shouted, 
“tu jouais done un guet-d-pens? Sacré nom de Dieu !’’: And he made a 
dash at Henri to wrest the knife from him. He seized him by the wrist 
and effectually prevented him from striking again, while with his dis- 
engaged hand he tried to raise his own blouse and reach his pocket. 
Suspecting his object, Henri grappled with his antagonist, and both 
their arms were locked. In this attitude they stood for a moment, 
glaring wildly on each other, and then with a mutual impulse they 
closed. The strife was one of life and death. Both were strong— 
Henri was young and active—Duroc’s sinews were of iron, and he had 
the advantage, moreover, of being firmer on his feet. With arms inter- 
laced, and body close to body, they writhed like serpents in each other’s 
folds, now here, now there, in every part of the room. Suddenly they 
came in contact with the browette ; it was unfortunately behind Henri; 
the aubergiste saw this, and pressing him hard, the young man fell back- 
wards over it, with his foe above him. Duroe shook himself off, and 
getting on his feet fell back a pace or two, and once more searched 
beneath his blouse. He drew forth a pistol. “Eh bien, done,” he 
cried, “faut que je te finisse avec ceci!” But while he spoke a heavy 
clattering was heard in the passage, and at the next moment Antoinette 
rushed into the room, followed by two gendarmes and the wood-cutter 
Frangois. Duroc instinctively turned, and, perhaps, as instinctively fired. 
Antoinette screamed and fell: a bullet had pierced her breast: with her 
atonement came her death. The gendarmes rushed on the aubergiste 
and made him their prisoner. 
* * * * 

At the Court of Assize held at St. Hubert two months later, Duroc 
was found guilty of the murder of his daughter, but under extenuating 
circumstances, for it was argued by his counsel that he had slain her in 
the attempt to shoot one of the officers, and not out of revenge. The 
miller, too, who had been apprehended on account of words which fell 
from Duroc, was condemned as the aubergiste’s accomplice in the = 
posed murders of numerous travellers, for in a cavern near the mill, 
concealed in sacks marked with his name, were found seven headless 
skeletons ; as many skulls were discovered in a cellar of the auberge, to 
which Jean Duroc alone had access. 
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ASPEN COURT, 
AND WHO LOST AND WHO WON IT. 
A Tale of our Own Time. 


By Suirtey Brooks, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ MISS VIOLET AND HER OFFERS.” 


CHAPTER 
ABELARD. 


Tart scowling apothecary of Lynfield Magna, Mr. Mardyn, in whose 
house Carlyon, it may be remembered, was originally introduced to the 
priest, did his duty by the latter, and Heywood was promptly informed 
by this medical spy, that Lord Rookbury had again seme | at Aspen 
Court. And Mardyn did better service still; for having been delegated 
by Heywood to attend upon Lilian and her uncle, at times when Hey- 
wood’s mysterious engagements required that he should be left at liberty, 
Mardyn, by dint of perseverance, and some of the tact learned in his pro- 
fession, contrived to elicit from Lilian the fact, that Bernard Carlyon 
understood the condition of the title to the estate. This was a great 
point gained, and Mardyn, with no loss of time, conveyed the intimation 
to his patron and employer. 

Cyprian Heywood was not in the least surprised to hear of the earl’s 
visit, and immediately made up his mind that Lord Rookbury had gone 
to Aspen Court in order to effect a separate negotiation for himself, 
before giving any final answer to the priest’s proposals. For this, Hey- 
wood had been quite prepared. But the other piece of intelligence caused 
him a good deal of meditation. It was not that Carlyon had made him- 
self master of the facts of the case—for that Heywood thought a keen- 
witted man, with the opportunities Carlyon possessed of access to Moles- 
worth’s secrets, would naturally endeavour to do; but that he should 
have revealed the matter to Lilian, betokened an endurance of confidence 
between the young people, which was in no degree agreeable to Heywood. 

He determined to see Bernard Carlyon at once, and in his turn, there- 
fore, Heywood, like the earl, would have interpolated, if he could, a 
private negotiation of his own, before meeting his proposed fellow-con- 
spirator. The priest went off to the Salvages and Contingencies Office, 
where he found the young secretary immersed in the interesting detail of 
one of the worst-managed of the contrivances for doing the work of the 
public. Carlyon, moreover, was at that period of life when one does not 
fully appreciate the peril and danger of finding fault with things which 
older men have approved, or at least permitted ; and he was actually en- 
gaged in framing a scheme for reorganising his department, in a way 


calculated to enable it to do its business more creditably. As Heywood 
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was introduced, his quick eye fell upon the large sheet of paper before 
Bernard, and his first words as he took his seat were, 

“ T hoped better things from you.” 

“ And I hope that you will not be disappointed,” said Bernard, laugh- 
ing; “ for this is anything but what I like.” 

“ A plan of reform—l am certain of it,” said Heywood. “Let me 
implore you, as an old acquaintance, as a minister of religion, as a friend 
of Lord Rookbury, and by any other title that hath weight with you, to 

ut that document into the fire.” 

“ T think it most likely that I shall,” replied Bernard. “ But why the 
expostulation ?” 

* Would I willingly see a young man ruin himself? Defend your 
department, sir, don’t improve it. Then you will rise, for then your 
superiors will see that you are a man to be trusted, which nobody is 
who speaks the truth,—don’t you know ?” 

“ You speak wisely, as usual, Mr. Heywood. And how is your peni- 
tent? Do you bring me news from St. Vitus’s Hospital ?” 

* Ah—that was where we last met—so it was. Iam ashamed to say 
that I have not visited poor Chequerbent lately, but he seemed likely to 
go on very well.” Heywood had, indeed, almost dismissed Paul from his 
recollection ; the failure of the attempt on the strong room, and the con- 
sequent prostration of Paul, having rendered him useless to the priest. 
“ Perhaps you have heard of him recently ?” 

“‘ T get an occasional note. He is much better, but has been a great 
deal shaken and weakened by the accident.” 

“Yes, he lacks his namesake’s qualifications for fighting with wild 
beasts at Ephesus. But the affair will be a lesson to him, and may teach 
him to think a little, which some men can do only when in a horizontal 
position. Vertical thinking is the great secret of life. But I did not 
come to intrude wise saws upon a secretary of Salvages. I wanted to 
talk a little business. Can the public spare me ten minutes ?” 

“* Twenty, if you like.” 

“ Well, then, not to waste precious time, this is a strange state of 
things between poor Mr. Molesworth and the Wilmslows, about Aspen 
Court.” 

* To what do you particularly refer?” said Bernard, wondering what 
form the attack was now to take. 

‘‘ Oh,” said the priest, ‘ you have behaved as became a preux chevalier, 
and your shield is spotless. But the matter is now beyond mysteries and 
reservations ; and to be franker with you than you care to be with me— 
and you are quite justified in your caution—Miss Trevelyan has felt it 
her duty to confide to her best friends what you have told her about the 
estate.” 

And all you know you have learned from Miss Trevelyan?” asked 
Bernard, quietly. 

“TI did not say that,” said Heywood. “ But you know, of course, 
through Lord Rookbury, what negotiations are being carried on between 
Mr. Wilmslow and himself, and you do not know, probably, that I have 
had the honour of being admitted into those negotiations.” 

“ That is news to me, certainly,” said Carlyon, who did not believe the 
statement. ‘ But | am quite sure that between three gentlemen of such 
character, everything will be done justly and honourably.” 
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“ Thank you,” said the priest. ‘I recognise the neatness of your 
touch in the gentle observation that places me in the same category with 
the intellectual Wilmslow and the virtuous Rookbury. But pass for that, 
the rather that we want to bring you also into the conferences.” 

“ To represent whom ?” 

‘‘ Miss Trevelyan, if you choose. Now am I frank enough ?” 

“ Quite,” said Bernard, with a marked expression. “ But as I do not 
in the least understand how Miss Trevelyan’s interest can be advanced or 
injured by anything that either Wilmslow, Lord Rookbury, you, or I, 
can say or do, I should like a little more explanation.” 

“ You talk, Carlyon, as if you believed that the position of the title to 
the estates was still a secret from everybody.” 

“ T never heard that there was any secret in the matter,” said Bernard, 
rather unhesitatingly, all things considered. ‘There are very few secrets 
in these days.” 

“‘ Wellthen, Mr. Secretary Carlyon, let me tell you that there was one 
here, which has been kept very well, but which it has been no longer neces- 
sary to keep. Lord Rookbury went over to Aspen Court yesterday to 
see Mr. Wilmslow, and I have this morning a letter apprising me of what 
occurred.” 

Carlyon’s hand shook a little with impatience, and his eye brightened. 
He felt that Heywood was deceiving him, and he evinced more eagerness 
to convict the priest than a diplomatist ought to have exhibited. Hey- 
wood, however, for want of a single fact, failed to place Bernard’s excite- 
ment to the right account. 

*‘ Lord Rookbury went over—ah! But I assure you, Mr. Heywood, 
that he could have learned nothing from Wilmslow.” 

** And I assure you, Mr. Carlyon,” said Heywood, misinterpreting the 
reply, “that Wilmslow showed that he had not been kept in the dark to 
the extent some people imagined.” 

“ You really gather this from your letter?” said Bernard, thoughtfully. 

“ Yes,” said Heywood. “And I must add,” he said, designing to 
complete the business, ‘that everybody is sensible of the way in which 
you have, under all circumstances, preserved the secret, except in a 
quarter where it was not to be supposed you would have secrets. You 
must not be angry with Lilian, for Wilmslow’s explanation was given in- 
dependently of hers.” 

* Yes,” said Carlyon, as if displeased, “that may be so. Still,”’ he 
added, in a more satisfied manner, “ if Wilmslow had the honour to ab- 
stain from making any such explanation until so lately as yesterday: 7 

* And that he did,” said the priest, rather venturously. 

* In that case,” said Carlyon, “ I do not so much care.” 

“‘ T repeat to you that you need not care at all,” said Heywood, who 
deemed that his bold play was winning. 

** Well, I don’t know that I do care at all,” replied Bernard, cheerfully. 
“ Because I also received a letter this morning; it was from Mr. Wilm- 
slow, and announces his escape to France some days ago. So that you 
see, my dear Mr. Heywood, that if he kept his information to himself 
until Lord Rookbury’s visit to Aspen Court yesterday ” He paused 
for a moment, and added, forgivingly, “ But I quite agree with you, that 
it will not do to tell the truth in this world.” 
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‘“‘ You are telling it, I feel,” said Heywood, with a strong effort to 
control his anger, not with Carlyon, but with himself. 

“ Here is the letter,” said Bernard, handing it to him. ‘ He begs that 
it may be confidential, but it is safe with you, now that you are in the 
negotiations on his affairs.” 

The priest received both the letter and the speech in silence, and 
glanced over the former. 

“ He wants money,” said Heywood, after reading the letter. ‘ And 
you are to propitiate—how the man spells—your friend Mr. Molesworth. 
Have you done so?” 

“ In other words, have I seen Mr. Molesworth to-day ?” said Carlyon, 
meaningly. ‘ No, I intended to cali this afternoon.” 

* Well, you have shown me your letter. I will not be less liberal. 
Here is mine, from which you will see that when I said that Lord Rook- 
bury went over to Aspen Court yesterday to see Mr. Wilmslow, and that 
I had a letter apprising me of what occurred, I stated what was true.” 

* Loyalment—non, mais Loyaloment,” said Bernard, smiling, as he 
took the letter. ‘ Mardyke; is that one of Lord Rookbury’s aliases? 
Oh, I see. Yes, you are informed that the earl went to Aspen Court, 
where he certainly did not find its master. Am I to read on—yes ?— 
more mysteries. ‘It is certain,” he read, “ ‘ that Flos is in full possession 
of all facts from Leo.’ Who, may one ask, is Leo? and who is Flos ?” 

“T am revealing my friend’s hieroglyphics, but it does not matter. 
Mardyke is one of the old-fashioned school of managers, and likes the for- 
malities of mystic despatches. In Leo you will find a translation of the 
last syllables of your own name ; in Flos a more delicate allusion to Lilian.” 

“ T see,” said Carlyon, gravely. ‘ We are honoured by the amount 
of interest taken in our affairs. * it of any use to assure you,” he added, 
returning the letter (which contained a few more lines in which the 
writer took sufficient credit for having induced Miss Trevelyan to say so 
much, and expressed his hope to learn more), “ that Mr. Mardyke’s dis- 
covery may be classed with the revelation from Mr. Wilmslow ?” 

‘* No, of no use,” returned the priest. ‘“ I know Mardyke,” he added. 

‘* Very well,” said Bernard. “Then pray accept, as a present, any 
information which he may extort, as from me, through Miss Trevelyan. 
For though you were good enough to tell me that she had felt it her duty 
to be confidential, I find no evidence of it in this Flos and Leo rubbish,” 
he said, with some little contempt in his tone. 

“ Do not lose your temper, my son,” said Heywood, who, though 
galled at the manner of the young man, strove to preserve the superiority 
he claimed for himself. “It may be a very sad thing that those who are 
charged with the guardianship of Miss Trevelyan should use every 
method to promote her interests, even though a secretary of Salvages and 
Contingencies condescends to intermeddle with them; but I fear that 
even his displeasure will hardly induce us to resign our duty.” 

“ And would it be too much to ask,” said Bernard (who experienced 
a sort of lover’s triumph at the humiliation of the man whose intimacy 
with Lilian never greatly delighted Carlyon), “what object Miss Tre- 
velyan’s invaluable guardians proposed by the present interview, or how 
her interests are promoted by juggling and lying ? I have spared the 
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word before—you may remember, Mr. Heywood—when similar provoca- 
tion was given me to use it.” 

Priest though he was, the flush of rage set Heywood’s ample forehead 
in a flame, but he was too true to his mission to let the fire descend to his 
tongue. 

© Tosult to me is very safe,” said he, calmly. “Nay, let me be just,” 
he added, for Bernard, to whom the same thought had oceurred, was 
going to speak ; “I know, that had I been an Irish colonel of dragoons 
you would have said the same thing, and Miss Trevelyan’s friends have a 
right to speak of your courage. I admit the provocation—you shall never 
again experience at my hands anything of the kind. I believe you feel 
that we are enemies.” 

“T feel,” said Bernard, proudly, “that you stand in my way, and op- 
pose, with all your might, the wish nearest my heart. I have, hitherto, 
been content with simply fighting my own battle. You cannot say that 
I have manifested any enmity towards yourself.” 

A strange feeling came upon Heywood. Carlyon’s tone of self-reliance 
and of assured ultimate triumph struck a certain chill upon the proud 
man’s heart ; and in struggling to shake off that sensation, Heywood 
roused himself into another phase of that mood of antagonism which was 
the key to his character. 4 

“ Fighting your own battle!” said Heywood. ‘“ You still cling to the 
melodramas of your youth. Why not add that you still wave your own 
glittering standard, and shout your own undaunted war-cry ? I have 
more than once had to remind you of your antecedents, Mr. Secretary. 
You came to Aspen Court as a sort of man-in-possession. While there 
you scraped an acquaintance with a whimsical earl, who took a liking to 
you, and got you into a situation. Your next master was persecuted by 
a woman, to whom you rendered such assistance, that in order to get rid 
of you, he made you a clerk to the public, and here you are. And this 
you call fighting your own battles!” And he laughed an angry laugh. 

The anger in the laugh comforted Bernard, who had perhaps winced a 
little under the coarse mode in which his rise had been traced. 

“« I think we had better end this interview,” said he. “ You asked for 
ten minutes, and I gave you twenty—a good many more have been 
wasted.” 

The priest laughed again, as if reverting to his taunts. Carlyon could 
not restrain himself. 

“ T will not, twice, give your statements the name they deserve,” he 
said, “ or, indeed, say anything to wound you, for, if I do not mistake in 
a guess which I have made, you are to be pitied—deeply pitied.” 

The magnificent eyes of Cyprian Heywood grew perfectly lurid, 
and his eyes whitened as he received this answer. But he only laid his 
hand heavily on the table and leaned towards Carlyon, as if to receive, 
full front, the next volley. 

* You are the victim to a hopeless passion, which would entitle you to 
respectful sympathy, did you not, in sheer malice, seek to destroy the 
happiness of those who are more fortunate than yourself. But this being 
your course, one has but to be thankful that you are harmless alike as a 
rival and as an enemy.” 


Bernard’s courage might have been of no common order, and yet have 
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quailed before the look of intense wrath and hate which confronted him. 
He met the look steadily, however, and then turned to open a letter of 
business, not without an indefinite idea that he might, in another mo- 
ment, be engaged in a physical grapple with the stalwart priest. But 
the latter did not rush upon him. He rose, and said : 

“ T promised you that you should henceforth hear nothing but truth 
from me. What I told you about yourself gave you much displeasure. 
Yet I must tell you more. Lilian Trevelyan shall never be your wife.” 

“ She shall,” returned Carlyon in his turn, excited beyond self-control ; 
“she shall, as assuredly, miserable priest, as that a woman’s love is no 
prize for such as you. Have you another trick, another wretched device 
for hindering what is inevitable ? If so, try it once more, and be once 
more baffled.” 

* Carlyon, I hate you,” said the priest, preparing to retire, “and my 
hatred is fatal.” 

“ Who talks in melodrama now ?” said Bernard. ‘“‘ Your hatred is as 
harmless as—your love.” 

“ You have seen neither yet,” said Heywood, in a low, menacing tone. 
“ But as you have chosen to read out the devil’s book, beware of the 
fiend you raise.” 

“ Exit Zamiel, in a flash of fire,” said Bernard. The priest caught 
the words, but replied only with a menacing gesture, as he left the room. 

I am only one of the public, but I do not think that our paid servants 
ought to spend our time in going through scenes like these; and I hope 
that the Salvages and Contingencies Office will undergo a thorough 
reform, especially as my friend, Bernard Carlyon, is no longer there. 


CHAPTER LIII. 
LILIAN’S FIRST LOVER. 


Tue riddle had been read somewhat roughly for Heywood, though cer- 
tainly he had invited the plainest speaking on the part of Carlyon. And 
it had been read rightly. Heywood’s admiration of the beautiful Lilian 
Trevelyan had pn , but rapidly, developed into a passion, which, 
while ite felt it to be aimless and hopeless, he had not the power, perhaps 
not the will, to extinguish. Originally becoming acquainted with him 
under circumstances which at once established the intimacy of ward and 
guardian, Lilian had unconsciously admitted Heywood to an earlier know- 
ledge of the beauty of her frank and gentle nature than even a favoured 
lover might have gained. The spell was irresistible. The sensitive and fas- 
tidious priest saw, or believed that he saw, in the graceful, open-hearted 
girl the being who, had they met when he was free, would have given a 
purpose to his life, and once more he found himself at enmity with the 
world, with systems, and with destiny. It may be that he deceived him- 
self as to the effect which an earlier knowledge of such a person as Lilian 
Trevelyan would have worked : the subject is one upon which many men, 
whose conjugal fate has been settled for them, are held—especially by 
their wives—to delude themselves. But of the firm grasp which Hey- 
wood’s regard for Lilian took, and maintained upon his heart, there could 


be no doubt. Of the nature of his affection for her he could hardly have 
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given any account. There were times, indeed, especially when he had 
just mingled in the world, had seen success the reward of boldness, and 
life’s prizes fall to those who had courage to claim them, that he would 
resolve upon some half-romantic scheme for the future. What wild 
visions he might at these times entertain of renouncing his vows, and 
seeking, with Lilian, his fortune in some distant land, it matters little. 
With thought and solitude came back the old spirit, and he found himself 
again lingering near the beautiful girl—felt himself as ever subject to the 
witchery of her loveliness, of her voice, of her gentleness ; but all plans 
and purposes faded away in her presence, and he was content to dream 
away his hours in half-reserved, half-repining adoration. 

These relations endured long; and while Lilian passed from fragile 
girlhood into the fuller beauty of a woman, the priest watched her pro- 
gress with a restless and self-tormenting interest. As the charms of her 
form and of her mind developed, Heywood became less and less happy in 
their contemplation. It needed no presentiment to warn him that every 
day which added to her attractions brought nearer the time when un- 
fettered admirers would join him in his idolatry. He had owned to a 
secret, selfish pleasure, in the thought that the unsuccessful issue of the 
struggle for Aspen Court might diminish the number of such candidates 
for the hand of the unportioned heiress ; and then this scanty consolation 
was wrested from him by the recollection, that while a few only might 
aspire to the heiress of Aspen, a beautiful girl, undowered, finds many 
suitors who approach her on even terms. The exclusiveness of the 
higher class of Catholic families, in England, limited the circle in which 
the Trevelyans moved ; but before the adverse decision of the law, there 
had not been wanting overtures for alliance—overtures made, not in 
vulgar match-making style, but after the custom of that dignified class, 
and with the graceful and measured approach which might befit courtly 
negotiation. This, indeed, favoured Heywood; for, as the director to 
the little family, his power was absolute ; and though he persuaded him- 
self that in all his proceedings he was but consulting the interest of his 
ward, he contrived, with private satisfaction to himself, to cause the 
rejection of more than one proposal which might well have been enter- 
tained. Liilian’s heart having been unscathed, she not only bore her 
friend no ill-will for thus standing between herself and an alliance, but 
even felt thankful to him for relieving her from the necessity of its con- 
sideration ; and never were the relations between Heywood and Lilian 
more cordial than after his apprising her that any such proposition was 
withdrawn. The cheerful archness of her manner, upon such occasions, 
and the merry glances with which she intimated her approbation of what 
he had done, produced a mingled sensation of self-reproach and of some- 
thing approaching to hope, in the bosom of Heywood. But this state of 
things could not last. 

The fortunes of the family having altered, Heywood had a different 
game to play. During the residence of Lilian and her uncle in Mr. Mar- 
dyke’s house at Lynfield, several acquaintances were formed, and a mar- 
riage for Lilian could have been easily, and not disadvantageously, 
arranged. But Cyprian Heywood, with his sensitiveness perhaps a little 
aroused to irritation by the change of circumstances, had so little hesita- 
tion in exerting his powers of sarcasm and satire upon all new comers 
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whom he suspected of harbouring matrimonial views, that they speedily 
abandoned a field where the fight was all up-hill. Marvellously little 
chance had the amiable efforts of a common-place young gentleman to 
render himself agreeable to Lilian Trevelyan, while the relentless priest 
sat in the same room. The pretender’s mental resources were overhauled 
with the least possible ceremony, his gentle witticisms were martyred, 
and his gentler compliments victimised, and, in short, the situation was 
made so especially disagreeable to him, that he had rarely the courage to 
essay it again. Heywood was almost rude—had he not been a clergy- 
man, his conduct would have been quite rude; but he drove away the 
suitors, and cared nothing for conventionalities. Bernard Carlyon never 
knew the debt he owed to the priest. 

The poor white uncle, Eustace, was, as we have seen, in no condition to 
understand the conduct of Heywood. The stricken, shattered man, had 
little thought but for the penances and prayers in which his diseased 
mind found occupation, if not repose. Even when in the possession of 
his limited faculties, he would, however, have seen little more than he 
saw while thus prostrated and feeble, for his intellect, from his youth 
upwards, had served him but grudgingly. Heywood’s ascendancy over 
him was now absolute, and he would have trembled at the thought of 
questioning the wisdom of his friend. That Lilian should not be aware 
that the priest regarded her with warm affection, was, of course, impos- 
sible, and equally so, that a nature like hers should not repay such affec- 
tion with childlike trust and womanlike gratitude. But no key had 
as yet been furnished to her wherewith she could unlock any deeper 
mystery. 

Then, as we have seen, came the hour and the man,—the rescue from 
the robbers, and the love of Bernard Carlyon. 

Cyprian Heywood never deceived himself as to the position of affairs. 
He knew, even earlier than Lilian herself, that she had given away her 
heart. He speedily appreciated Bernard Carlyon, and though unable to 
restrain his own antagonistic temper, or to curb his violence of satire and 
sarcasm, he felt at once that these weapons were idle as against the new 
enemy. Something more than words was wanted in the duéte with Ber- 
nard. And the priest had tried more. Seeking artfully to lower Carlyon 
in his own esteem, and to discourage him from the attempt to win Lilian, 
Heywood, on the other hand, held out hopes of the prize, to be obtained 
by means which would compromise and ruin his rival. Baffled—less by 
Bernard’s intellect, than by the instinct supplied to him by an earnest and 
honourable love—he set himself upon Carlyon’s traces, and was more 
fortunate. The repute of few men, whose private lives are watched by a 
vigilant and unscrupulous enemy, and whose doings are explained by the 
glossary of his malice, will not tarnish under such exposure. Bernard 
was ambitious and proud of his success, and his pursuits frequently placed 
him in paths, where either a very high principle, or a very cold nature, 
can alone enable a man to walk quite uprightly. He was also guilty 
of the one offence, which (like that of intoxication, in the celebrated 
Eastern story) leads to so many more—he was young. Heywood’s vigi- 
lance was not entirely unrewarded. 

But time passed, and pressed. Bernard Carlyon, despite all obstacles, 
was making his way. He had prospered in official life, and had already 
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attained an enviable position. And having made friends, he had also 
achieved the more difficult task of keeping them, notwithstanding that he 
had received service at their hands. His situation entitled him, without 
indiscretion, to ask the hand of Lilian, and the priest was well convinced 
that it would not be asked in vain. One desperate effort, made by Hey- 
wood in a moment of unusual determination, has been recorded. It was 
when stung by a complication of annoyances, angry with Carlyon for his 
worldly success, envious even that he should have gained the stage laurels, 
and especially incensed at the pleasure Lilian could not conceal at reading 
(as, despite Heywood’s precautions, she incessantly did) of the onward 
and upward progress of her lover; the priest, with no great tact, for he 
was fearfully in earnest, sought, by revealing to Lilian Trevelyan certain 
passages in Bernard’s life, to crush her faith in him, and to wound her 
womanly pride. How, but for his over-zeal, he might have injured Ber- 
nard’s chances, we need not consider. By ingeniously coupling what had 
come under Lilian’s notice at the theatre and elsewhere, with statements 
of his own as to Bernard’s worthlessness, he did succeed in alarming and 
grieving the loving girl. But not for the first time in the history of 
woman’s heart, innocence, unkowingly, preserved love from harm. The 
purity of Lilian’s mind, utterly untaught in worldliness, refused to accept 
or to comprehend the worst phase in which Heywood sought to picture 
the conduct of Bernard. The malice of the priest would have done much, 
but his love for Lilian partook so much of veneration, that not even his 
hate for Carlyon could lead him to dare an outrage to her modest nature; 
and it was with a species of despair that he saw his tactics failing, and his 
charges, as understood by Lilian, melting away into nothing more than 
what a loving woman must feel, and a proud woman may pardon. Here, 
again, Bernard was better helped than he deserved to be, and so we all are 
where women are concerned. 

Then Heywood, suddenly abandoning his original scheme of breaking 
the link between Lilian and Carlyon by establishing the unworthiness of 
the latter, took a higher ground, and made a strong appeal to Lilian’s 
affection for himself and confidence in his wisdom. In tones of gravity 
and intensity which he was little accustomed to use, he implored her to 
refuse her Sire to Carlyon. He urged the barriers of their different 
religions ; and in answer to the tearful pleading of the poor girl, that 
Bernard had promised to conform to her faith, the priest drew a sad 
and not an untruthful picture of the kind of religion to be expected 
from one who apostatized at the bidding of passion. Lastly, he re- 
minded her of a certain curse, to which once before, it may be remem- 
bered, he alluded; he had extorted it, one night, in a moment of insane 
excitement, from the trembling Eustace ‘Trevelyan, and it was launched 
against any interdicted marriage, and he solemnly, almost menacingly, 
demanded whether, for the sake of an unworthy worldly liking, she would 
expose herself to the anger of the Church and of her God. 

Was it strange, that, educated as Lilian had been in the belief that 
there was but one religion, that of her fathers—agitated by thoughts 
which, though far short of what Heywood had designed, wounded and 
hurt her—and appalled by the imposing manner of Heywood, to whom 
his own excitement lent dignity, and whose tones spoke of the most awful 
of human terrors—the gentle Lilian Trevelyan should have turned from 
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him in an agony of tears, and, dropping wildly before a consecrated 
image that was at hand, have implored that she might be permitted to 
bury her sorrows in a convent? 

Heywood had gained much, and ere long, Lilian was brought up to 
London under the care of Mr. Mardyke, to remain at Lily Nook until the 
necessary arrangements could be made for her reception into a religious 
establishment of the highest kind, whose titled — was not unrea- 
sonably rejoiced at the prospect of adding so choice a flower to the 
garden of Heaven. It was on her way to London that the carriages in 
which Lilian and Bernard were travelling, passed, and the future nun met 
her lover’s glance without a smile. He, could he have desired revenge, 
would have had it in beholding the agitation which astonished Mardyke, 
thenceforth, and until their journey ended. 

But there is a homely saying, that a game is not won until it is lost. 
It was still Carlyon’s turn to play, and the scene at Lily Nook ensued. 
The priestly chads so ingeniously spun, were all brushed away by 
the lover’s hand, and into two little words—Zrust me—was condensed 
the whole history of Heywood’s overthrow. 

From that time Lilian’s character assumed a new aspect. She became 
silent, almost reserved, though always gentle, but she manifested a firm- 
ness previously unknown to her. She signified to Mr. Heywood, and to 
the superior of the convent of our Lady of Heartsease, that she had recon- 
sidered her wish to enter that establishment, and would defer doing so for 
a year. No expostulations, entreaties, or threats (for Heywood’s temper 
more than once broke bounds, and even the scowling Mardyke presumed 
to offer counsel in no becoming tone), could sway her from her purpose. 
Cyprian was in despair. Ina moment of anger, for which he was almost 
immediately afterwards stricken with remorse, he signified his desire that 
Eustace and his niece should not remain at Lily Nook; and though 
Heywood contrived to steel himself against the mild look with which Miss 
Trevelyan immediately assented to wishes he had a right to express, he 
retracted and apologised in a letter of penitence, which brought a kind 
reply, but Lilian and her uncle departed. They returned to Lynfield. 

ou have, perhaps, given Carlyon credit for discovering Heywood’s 
secret? It was Lilian, who opened the eyes of her lover. Something— 
it was a trifle, no doubt—had betrayed the truth to her, and in an instant 
the history of past years shone out with a strange, unwelcome lustre. 
The key to the mystery was in her hand, and she passed it to Bernard 
Carlyon. 

‘And thus the interview at the Government office came to conclude as 
we have seen, and thus the riddle to be read. 
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Accorp1nG to all military and political probabilities, the Allies will 
have to form an intimate acquaintance with a region which, physically 
speaking, constitutes by far the most remarkable and most characteristic 
feature of Southern Russia and the Crimea—the Steppe. Nor are the 
vast plains so designated, in their almost boundless monotony—their 
various aspects at different seasons, at one time clothed with a deep snow- 
white mantle, at another.sparkling with flowering plants, and at another 
again parched up like a Mesopotamian wilderness—void of interest. On 
the contrary, they are full of incidents that influence the mind deeply. 
Their very nature and origin implicate geological phenomena of a very 
striking character, their soil presents great peculiarities, and the vegeta- 
tion that covers it is also alike prolific and exclusive. The meteorological 
phenomena characteristic of these vast expanses are not less curious, and 
the same great plains have their own animal creations, as they have also 
their own nomadic tribes—wanderers over the wilderness rather than 
dwellers thereon—Tsigans, or gipsies, in their pavosks, Tartars in their 
aouls, and Kalmucks in their kibitkas. Then, again, we have little 
colonies of industrious agriculturists, and the sheep and cattle-folds of a 
permanent pastoral people. And last, and not least, we have the innume- 
rable Kurgans or tumuli, relics of races long gone by, as we have also 
the Satzas—mysterious tombs of the Kalmucks—in which the practices 
of antiquity are upheld in the present day. 

In the north of Russia the configuration of the soil varies a great deal, 
and much of it is naturally covered with trees and shrubs, and produces 
immense forests; but in the south almost the whole of the country is 
comparatively level and woodless. The Steppes, indeed, comprise one- 
fifth of the whole Russian Empire in Europe, as they also embrace all the 
northern parts of the Crimean peninsula. They occupy all the country 
between the Dnieper, the Don, and the Volga—the Crimea, the Sea of 
Azof, and the Caspian—the Budshak, or Steppe of Bessarabia, the Nogai 
Steppe, the Taurian Steppe, the Kuban Steppe in the country of the 
Tchernomoska Cossacks, and the Steppe of the Don Cossacks. The last- 
mentioned correspond to the “ Fields of Haihat” of Oriental geographers, 
and which were so long the patrimony of the Tartar tribes. 


GEOLOGY. 


Some writers have divided the Steppes into “eternal Steppes” and 
‘accidental Steppes,” the first being those where the layer of soil is so 
thin that they never can be cultivated, and trees will never be able to 
grow; while the others are highly favourable to agriculture, and some 
remains of ancient forests are found in the low valleys. The distinction 
is important in an agricultural and economic point of view, and it is also 
founded upon peculiarities both in geognostic formation and in the nature 
of the soil; but these are too numerous and too marked to permit of so 
superficial a classification being satisfactory to any one who is desirous of 
thoroughly understanding the character of the different kinds of Steppe. 
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Haxthausen describes the Steppes as belonging to five different classes, 
according to the subjacent formations : 

1. The Steppes upon the tertiary or supra-cretaceous formation, and 
which predominate in Bessarabia, Kaddia, and a small part of the govern- 
ment of Kherson. 

2. The Steppes upon the chalk, and which embrace the governments 
of Kharkof, Woroneje, Tambof, a part of the country of the Cossacks of 
the Don, and the government of Saratof. 

3. The Steppes which cover a granitic basis, as in the instance’ of what 
is considered to be a spur of the Carpathians, extending along the Black 
Sea and the Sea of Azof. 

4. The Steppes of alluvial deposit, which extend to the south-east 
along the Kuban and the Terek, at the foot of the northern slopes of 
the Caucasus, 

5. The Steppes with a saline soil, which extend to the east as far as 
the river Jaik, on which is situated Orenburg, and which runs into the 
Caspian Sea on the north. 

We have, then, taking the liberty to modify the arrangement while we 
adopt the basis of Haxthausen’s classification, the granitic Steppes, the 
chalk Steppes, the supra-cretaceous Steppes, the alluvial Steppes, and 
the saline Steppes. 

The granitic, cretaceous, and supra-cretaceous Steppes are par 
more elevated above the sea than the alluvial or saline Steppes, and whic 
have been generally considered since the time of Pallas to have formed 
the bottom of the waters when the Caspian was united to the Black Sea. 

Two essential peculiarities or conditions contribute, however, to the 
production of the Steppe; one of these is the nature of the ground, the 
other the character of the climate. 

The soil of Southern Russia and Northern Crimea has not been broken 
up by volcanic agency. Except the before-mentioned single strip of 
granite, stratified rock, which does not belong to a very ancient forma- 
tion, and the chief member of which is the so-called Steppe limestone, 
constitutes the under soil or the solid support of the ground. A clayey 
alluvium generally rests on this, and it again is covered by a layer of 
black earth of varying thickness. In some places in the south, sea-sand 
lies on the rocky substratum, and is continued inland, when it becomes 
covered with alluvium and vegetable mould. 

Springs only exist where the land undulates or varies so in elevation 
that the water which gathers or has penetrated at higher spots can flow 
to a lower level, and make its appearance in the form of running waters. 
If we cast a glance over Southern Russia and Northern Crimea, we see 
uniform and nearly uninterrupted plains, which lie at times barely a 
couple of hundred, and at others only a few, feet above the level of the 
sea. The difference of level is so trifling, that even in the most porous 
ground such a quantity of water cannot be collected as to form springs 
which would flow off in the low land all the year round. The highest 
point in Southern Russia, between the Pruth and the Dniester, as far as 
the Volga, is Bagdo, a small hill only two hundred and forty feet in 
height. The variation in the height of the ground rarely amounts to 
more than from thirty to sixty feet. 

Besides this, internal cracks and cavities where water might collect are 
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wanting. All the rain that is not evaporated penetrates merely to the 
clayey substratum, and lies there in shallow pans that are soon drained 
off. The drought is increased by the paucity of rain. In general, it 
only rains in spring and autumn, and snows in winter; most of the warm 
season, from the end of May to the middle of September, is without rain. 
In some districts not a single drop of rain falls for more than a year. 

The granitic Steppe commences at the Sea of Azof, on the right bank of 
the Berda, near the eastern frontier of the plain of the Nogais, and extends, 
in a north-western direction, as far as Volhynia and Podolia. This Steppe 
is very uneven, the low lands resembling valleys, and here and there rocks 
appear in the shape of elevations or boulders, or, what has probably been 
taken for such, spheroids of decomposition—a well-known form of disinte- 
gration that, if not peculiar to granite, is at all events very characteristic 
of it. In general, the vegetation of the Steppe where the substratum is 
of granite is very poor, and never luxuriant ; the plants usually attaining 
a very moderate height, and not growing close together. 

The chalk formation is principally developed to the east of the granite 
band, which it partially surrounds or overlaps on the Berda. It extends 
through the whole of the Ukraine, and the Steppe in this region is diver- 
sified by small forests and expanses of cultivated land. Further eastward 
it runs through the country of the Cossacks of the Don. The Tcherno- 
zom, or black earth, lies in places very deep in this formation in the 
latter region, and imparts to it a fertility which has as yet been but very 
partially taken advantage of. 

The Steppe limestone is most developed in the south, and is principally 
found in the western portion of the Nogai plain and the Crimea ; as also 
farther to the west of the Dnieper, through the whole government of 
Kherson as far as Southern Podolia and the Dniester. In the opposite 
direction the formation extends to the north of the Caucasus, where it 
gives rise to an undulating surface, but in the other districts, as more 
especially in the Crimea, it forms one uniform plain, with scarcely an 
interruption. Sand is frequently found between the Steppe limestone 
and the humus, and at points it occupies the surface. This is a real sea- 
sand of the latest period. When the soil is of a black colour, and con- 
tains small portions of salt or saltpetre, the Steppe vegetation is of luxu- 
rious growth. The Steppe limestone is at times argillaceous and porous, 
giving, under such circumstances, birth to springs. As the stone is very 
soluble, the springs it gives birth to, as well as the waters that flow 
through the districts of the same formation, are generally thick or milky. 
The Russians call streams of this description Moloshnia or Moloshnaya, 
Raki or Rodi, or “ milk rivers.” The well-known German colonies east 
of the Crimea are upon one of these Moloshnias, and close to a lake 
similarly designated. 

The alluvial Steppes are the most fertile of all, and are still more par- 
ticularly so when not covered with marshes. ‘This fertility is owing to 
the rich character of the humus, which bears a strong resemblance to the 
Tchernozom or Tchernosom, or black earth, but differs from it by not 
drying in angular fragments, but separating into a fine dust, which is 
often insufferable in hot, dry, and windy weather. The so-called Tcher- 
nosom is designated by Sir Roderick Murchison Tchorno-zem, and by 
Danby Seymour Tchorno-ziemé, but Koch says it is called Tchernosom 
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by the Great Russians only, and Redziva by the Little Russians. This 
celebrated black earth is, according to the distinguished English geolo- 
gist, found upon rocks of all ages, and occupies the centre of a trough 
large as a European empire, having the detritus of the crystalline and 
older rocks for its northern, and the low granite Steppes and Caspian 
deposits for its southern limits. It occupies an area of about 180 millions 
of acres in European Russia, and varies from a few feet to fifteen and 
twenty feet in thickness. “In travelling over these black tracts in a dry 
summer we were often,” says Murchison, ‘‘during a whole day, more or 
less surrounded by a cloud of black dust, arising from the dried-up 
tchorno-zém, which is of so subtile a nature as to rise up through the sod 
in rich grass countries under the stamp of the horses’ feet, and forms 
—_ a cloud that the traveller is often begrimed like a working 
collier.” 

This humus is not a soil that arises from decayed forests or vegetables 
during the present period of the world’s history, as no trace of trees, 
roots, or vegetable fibre is found in it in any part of the empire. In the 
northern parts of Russia, where the forests have been lately cleared, no 
vestige of it exists, while it abounds south of a certain line, or exactly 
in those extensive and Steppe-like undulations which have been devoid of 
trees throughout all known time. Its extreme fertility is attributed to 
the unusually large quantity of nitrogen which it contains; and its origin 
is referred to the period when the Russian continent was still submerged, 
and the tchernosom (which Russian economists justly consider as one of 
the most precious treasures of the empire) was the mud at the bottom of 
a great internal sea. It is curious to find that the Black Sea—a name 
generally supposed to be derived rather from the sullen aspect of the 
skies and frequent dark and ominous storms than from any peculiarity of 
the waters themselves—should have left its name to the soil that it has 
bequeathed in olden times to the continent. It is, according to Mr. 
Danby Seymour, the union of black earth with a temperate climate in 
the Steppes between the Dniester and the Don that enabled the inhabit- 
ants of those countries to send, more particularly from the ports of the 
Sea of Azof, the finest wheat to the European markets, and justifies 
economists in looking forward to this region as one destined to a brilliant 
future. On the shores of the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof, and east- 
ward of the Don, the Steppes become less fertile, until, wearing a more 
and more barren aspect, they gradually get blended with the sandy 
deserts of Tartary. On the eastern shore of the Sea of Azof, in the 
countries of the Don and Tchernomorsky, once the Zaporogue Cossacks, 
there is, however, some splendid land, and large quantities of corn and 
linseed used to be sent thence northwards to Taganrog for exportation, 
and southwards to supply the army of the Caucasus. It is to be re- 
marked that the Steppes, although level to appearance when viewed as a 
whole, are in reality often intersected by precipitous ravines or water- 
courses, called “ Balkas.” These are more particularly met with in the 
Steppes that lie between the Dniester and the Don. They are also very 
frequent in the north of the Crimea, and in some parts follow each other 
in quick succession, and, Danby Seymour says, always in the direction 
from north to south. 


The melting of the snow in the months of March and April changes 
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these ravines into torrents, the waters of which, rushing with incredible 
violence, form an insurmountable obstacle to travellers, The ground also, 
saturated with the melted snow, becomes so soft, that light-laden waggons 
sink in it to the axle-trees, and during this season it is not uncommon to 
meet the wrecks of many of them that could not be dragged through the 
mud, and have been abandoned. Post-carts (pavosk, telega, and pere- 
clodnoi) that convey but one or two persons besides the driver, of the 
lightest and smallest description, dragged by five horses, are only enabled 
to proceed at such times at a foot-pace. 


METEOROLOGY. 

As regards the climactic conditions, the countries of the Steppes are 
remarkable for extremes. In January, the districts to the north of the 
Crimea and the Black Sea have the same temperature as Stockholm, 
while, on the contrary, in July the climate of Madeira prevails. Con- 
sequently, during the twelve months, all the variations of climate found 
between Madeira and Stockholm prevail in these countries. The latter 
city is situated about as many degrees north of that part of the world as 
Madeira lies south of it. Accordingly, the woodless zone of Southern 
Russia has a range of temperature of twenty-seven degrees of latitude, 
and we may thus conceive how great an influence so changeable a climate 
must exercise, especially on vegetation, as well as on organic life in 
general. This is so much the greater, as the changes often occur even on 
the same day, so that a person who has been clad in light garments in 
the first half, may, the second half, be obliged to wrap up in furs. 

Great as the extremes appear between heat and cold, the extremes in 

the amount of rain precipitated from the clouds are as great and even 
greater. Not only is the rain far less frequent than is the case in coun- 
tries differently circumstanced in the same latitudes, but there is also a 
great difference between the precipitations during the cold and hot sea- 
sons of the year. Unfortunately, we do not yet possess any meteoro- 
logical observations taken during a series of consecutive years in the 
northern part of the Crimea or Southern Russia, and no satisfactory cal- 
culation of its average climate has yet been arrived at. There are par- 
ticular years when the fall of rain isremarkably abundant, and there are 
others when there is none at all, it neither raining nor snowing. Atten- 
tive observers have noticed periods during which, in the course of twenty- 
two or twenty-three months, not a drop of rain fell to the ground. Some- 
times five or six years succeed each other in which there is a good deal of 
rain ; then again follows a longer season of drought. It is precisely this 
circumstance which renders agriculture on these lands highly precarious. 
The largest storehouses, a German philosopher remarks naively enough, 
are not capable of compensating for several successive failures in the 
crops. 
The large rivers also bring down vast masses of water in spring from 
the forest and central zones, and are in rainy seasons further swollen by 
the so-called Steppe rivers—that is to say, those which derive their 
origin from the woodless zone—till they overflow their banks and inupdate 
the surrounding country. This additional source of fertility is wanting 
in dry seasons. 


Spring only lasts a short time. It often commences in the Crimea as 
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early as in the beginning of March, but sometimes much later. Not- 
withstanding the frequent night-frosts, vegetation is quickly developed, 
and in the Steppes either gathers strength to resist a long and continuous 
course of hot weather, or is destroyed in a few months, as in the Pampas. 
The more densely the ground is covered by plants, so much the longer 
do they retain their moisture and remain green; but when vegetation is 
scanty and rain scarce, the few plants of the Steppe perish at an early 
period, and nothing remains but a dry, hot wilderness. 

It is precisely because these districts near the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Azof possess so little vegetation that it scarcely ever rains there through- 
out the warm season: furious storms often rage over the adjacent seas, 
the rain pouring down in torrents, while not a drop falls on the dry land. 
At other times clouds of rain collect over the peninsula and neighbouring 
continent, electrical discharges take place in the higher regions, but the 
clouds return to the sea, or break in storms over the Tauric chain of 
mountains. 

Each successive week during the summer the heat becomes more in- 
supportable. At first the sky is of the purest blue, and is only a little 
cloudy above the larger rivers, from which vapours are constantly rising. 
The clear blue colour daily becomes paler, and that haze sets in which is 
‘frequently visible in our country in hot weather, and which in southern 
regions, especially over deserts, is both constant and more decided. The 
sun, at the same time, when setting, becomes gradually redder, though it 
never assumes that dazzling blood-red hue usually seen in Arabia and the 
Sahara. A hot wind sometimes rises to the north of the Sea of Azof 
and Black Sea, as in the regions just mentioned, but here it is partial 
and seldom violent. It is, however, more parching than the east wind, 
and has a most injurious effect upon vegetation. All the plants hang 
their leaves and turn yellow, and many die. It does most injury when 
it blows over corn-fields. By July all the water in the pampas-like 
Steppes is evaporated; and in the mouth of August and beginning of 
September water is sought for in vain throughout the whole of the 
Steppes, except in the vicinity of large rivers. Nothing remains of the 
once luxuriant vegetation but stems of tall herbaceous plants, six or eight 
feet high. 

In the middle of September it begins to be colder weather, and the 
falling of the wind, even for a short time, produces a change in the 
temperature. This change is accompanied by revived vegetation. Not 
only are the buds formed in the old plants for the ensuing year, but they 
partly burst, and clothe themselves with a fresh green. In October there 
is a considerable fall of rain, and the ground is so much softened that it 
is very difficult to walk upon it. The importance of these phenomena 
presented by the Steppes will be felt in all their magnitude. Whether 
in connexion with the retreat of the Russians, or the advance of the 
Allies, the probable condition of the Steppes at certain seasons of the 
year ought never for a moment to be lost sight of. It is in our power 
to replace the practical experience of the Russians by the knowledge 
derived from the study of physical geography, and these are not the times 
when the most eminent in military science can afford to repudiate the 
lessons taught by other branches of knowledge. 

In November the temperature falls still lower, and storms arise of 
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which we can form little conception, except from the catastrophes which 
have already occurred from neglecting to provide for their onslaught. 
Whirlwinds are especially frequent, and entail an immense amount of 
destruction and devastation. Winter usually sets in in December, and 
frequently without the fall of a flake of snow. In such cases the cold is 
much more fatal to plants which are unprotected by their natural cover- 
ing, and ‘perish down to the very roots. Other winters, on the other 
hand, are heralded in by a copious fal’ of snow. The storms at this 
season are also terrific in their violence, the wind blowing chiefly from the 
east and north-east. The hurricane raises the dust to a great height in 
the air, and drives it forward in the shape of a pillar. It is still worse 
when snow is lying on the ground, as the entire mass is lifted up by the 
wind, and then impelled forward horizontally. Woe to the flock or 
— that is overtaken by such a snow-drift, or samet, as the Russians 
call it. 

The common snow-storms (vjriga, of the Russians), though there may 
be little wind, or even a complete calm, are not without their dangers in 
great expanses like the Steppes. It often becomes so dark that it is 
impossible to see anything at a distance of a few paces. The road is 
easily missed, and the traveller placed in the utmost peril. Travelling 
during the winter, especially when snow has fallen, is always accompanied 
with more or less danger in the Steppes. The villages, situated far apart, 
are easily missed; and even when near them, the low houses, one half 
buried in earth—whence they are called by the Russians “ semlyanken,” 
z. e. earth cabins—and the other half buried in snow, are with difficulty 
made out. “At times,” Mr. Danby Seymour says, “ the traveller looks 
in vain for the solitary post-house at which he is always anxious to 
arrive, and learns only that he has reached the temporary resting-place 
by a slight rise in the snow, and by his sledge being overturned into a 
hole, through which he creeps down into the snug cottage, which is some- 
times thus buried for weeks.” 

Numerous devices have been used to mark out the line of road in the 
Steppe at times when the snow lies on the ground. ‘There can be no 
doubt that some of the earth mounds, too hastily considered as tumuli, 
have been raised with this view, as have also heaps of stones. Prince 
Woronzof also caused pyramids of stone to be piled up at short distances, 
to mark the direction of the roads at such times. But what is more 
curious, as we shall afterwards see, in one district colossal idols of olden 
time have been removed from real tumuli, and ranged at distances along 
the Steppe track, like guardian genii for the wayfarer. 


SOIL. 

The upper layer of the soil of the Steppes presents, we have seen, a 
great variety in its composition, from lands impregnated with saline sub- 
stances, and moving sands, to the mixtures most favourable to vegetation. 
As this upper layer rests upon a subsoil which does not easily permit 
infiltration, it is upon its thickness that depends its fertility; for, where 
it is not deep enough to retain humidity, the land becomes easily satu- 
rated by rain, and dried by evaporation. This circumstance is 2 great 
check to cultivation, because long droughts are common in these coun- 
tries. All the Steppes are not in this disadvantageous position, although 
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such is their predominant character in several governments to the south 
and east of the empire. This want of rain, and absence of natural means 
for retaining moisture, such as hills or trees, is one of the greatest cala- 
mities of the country; but the vegetation of that part of the Steppes 
which is only used for pasturage has a particular character which modi- 
fies the influence of the droughts. Nature here shows a wonderful 
variety of resources. 

The vegetation of spring lasts about three months, and if this period 
passes without abundant rains, the grass does not reach its natural height. 
It dries in a moment, when the stalk has all its richness, and thus form- 
ing a natural kind of hay, it offers to the cattle during nine months a 
very substantial food, and these pastures are, in consequence, particularly 
favourable to sheep. When, on the contrary, the rains of spring are 
very abundant, the vegetation becomes rank, and the grass sometimes 
reaches four times its natural height. In such seasons the Stipa capillata, 
or capillary feather-grass, springs up, and its prickly awns are most inju- 
rious to sheep, even penetrating their flesh and inducing disease and 
death. The pasture at the same time is less wholesome and nourishing ; 
in short, by a singular contrast in this country, which is generally con- 
demned for its droughts, the proprietors of the Steppes often prefer a 
dry season to one too rainy. The vegetation of the pasturing Steppes 
also presents another peculiarity, that the grass is not spread in an even 
manner over it, but in isolated spots, which form a kind of oases. The 
even turf is only found in very low valleys. 


AGRICULTURE. 

We have seen that a considerable portion of the Steppe is cultivated, 
and, without any artificial means, it produces some of the finest wheat 
known. A rest of one or two years suffices to restore to the ground its 
original fertility, and the numerous tracts of uncultivated land make it 
never necessary to overtax its powers. In other parts the cultivation of 
the Steppes differs from that of all other countries. Certain kinds of 
grain are sown for several years in succession, and then the ground is 
left fallow, and becomes covered with grass. The first year weeds 
spring up in abundance, and then in the second and third years the 
pasturage becomes excellent. When the soil seems sufficiently reco- 
vered, it is again ploughed. This agricultural cycle occupies from ten 
to fifteen years, according to the fertility of the soil. M. Teetzman, 
steward of the estates of the Duke of Anhalt-Kéthen, near Bereslaf, 
reported to M. Tegoborski, that on his domain, in the ten years from 
1832 to 1841, rye and wheat produced on the average six times, barley 
seven times, and millet twenty-three times the amount sown. In this 
time there were some years when the rye gave sixteen times, wheat and 
barley fifteen times, and millet sixty-four times the amount sown; but 
there was also one year when the crops entirely failed, and others when 
they did not give more than the amount sown. ‘This was in a country 
which M. Tegoborski ranks among the “ eternal Steppes.” 

That part of the Steppes called the Tchernomoré, between the Kuban 
and the Don, with the exception of the districts in the immediate vicinity 
of the seu, is almost exclusively devoted to the rearing of horses, horned 
cattle, and sheep. From the Don westwards to the river Moloshna the 
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land is mostly used for tillage. From the Moloshna again westwards to 
the Dnieper, the Steppes, principally inhabited by the Tartar Nogai 
tribes, are but little cultivated, and might afford pasturage to a far 
larger quantity of cattle and horses than now graze upon them. 

The sheep of the Crimea are said not to be such fine-looking animals 
as in the Steppes of the Kuban. In their form they appear to be an 
intermediate link between the fat-tailed sheep and the Russian Steppe 
sheep of the present day. The tail is only covered with fat at the upper 
extremity, and narrows to the point, so that it has a pyramidal appear- 
ance. Most of the sheep are of a dirty yellow colour, but many are 
spotted with black, and some are even entirely black. The fat-tailed 
sheep, and the once-renowned Crimean sheep, which supply the Crimean 
fur, are, however, still to be met with, more especially in the neighbour- 
hood of the Tartar towns. 

The cattle are smaller in stature than those in the Kuban, and have 
generally the same light-brown colour. The camels of the Crimea are 
said to be of a good breed, and rare beauty. ‘The colour of their skin 
is one uniform dull brown; they have a beautiful mane, which hangs 
_ below the neck to between the fore feet. The hair is crisp and 
soit. 

The population of the Steppes is of a very mixed character, and is 
composed of Little Russians, ‘Tartars, Cossacks, Kalmucks, Turkmans, 
Greeks, Armenians, and German colonists. Although living in the im- 
mediate vicinity of each other, they neither intermarry nor associate 
much with one another. They differ in religion and character, as also 
in features and manners, and they retain the distinctive stamp of their 
origin. 

The German colonies of the Moloshna, and others of less importance 
in the vicinity of Marioupol, have been often compared to oases in the 
desert. Their neat cottages, with well-built barns and outhouses, sur- 
rounded by trees and gardens, and by highly-cultivated fields, bear the 
signs of wealth and comfort, and of the care bestowed upon them by an 
industrious and intelligent population. They form a striking contrast to 
the dreary country in which they are situated, and to the miserable Rus- 
sian villages, and the still more wretched Tartar aouls around them. 
Their situation is always well chosen on some sloping ground, on the 
border of one of the few rivulets that water the country. 


ZOOLOGY. 

The Steppes do not present the same variety in wild animals, especially 
of the larger description, as the great plains of Africa and America, or 
even those of Asia. We have here neither the lions and camel-giraffes 
of the one, nor the buffaloes and deer of the other, nor even the jackal of 
the last. Wolves come down from the forests of the north, but they are, 
comparatively speaking, scarce, and are never seen in packs as in Central 
and Northern Russia. Foxes are more common; and there is also a 
grey species of the dog tribe called biroke, that is very ferocious, and 
daring enough to attack a man. It may be a prairie wolf or the isatis, 
but the latter, Canis corsac, lives in troops in the Tartarian Steppes. _ 

The quadrupeds characteristic of the Steppes are the smaller rodentiz, 
or gnawing animals, Some species of the rats and mice of the plains 
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are numerous beyond description. Among the chief of them is the 
suroke, or marmot (Arctomys bobae ?), which is seen in all parts of the 
Steppes, sitting erect near its burrow, whistling on the slightest alarm 
very loud, and always keeping a sharp look-out all around. This animal 
makes such extensive subterranean chambers that the ground is perforated 
in all directions, and the land destroyed wherever the animal is found. 
The peasants give them the name of “ wastie.” There is also a raver 
species of marmot—that of Circassia (Arctomys Circassie, or Glis 
tscherkessicus)—found upon the Steppe of the Terek. 

The most numerous of all the animals of the Steppes are the susliks, 
Mus citillus,—according to Danby Seymour, but more probably the Mus 
socialis of Pallas, or Arvicola socialis of Desmarest. The little animals 
absolutely swarm in spots. They make a whistling noise like the su- 
roke, but are much smaller—not larger than a small weasel. They con- 
struct their habitations under ground with incredible quickness, exca- 
vating, first of all, a small cylindrical hole or well, perpendicularly, to 
the depth of three feet ; thence, like a correct miner, shooting out levels, 
although rather in an ascending direction, to prevent his being incom- 
moded with water. At the extremity of his little gallery the suslik 
forms a very spacious chamber, to x as to a granary, he brings 
every morning and evening all he can collect of favourite herbage, of 
corn, if it can be found, and roots and other food. ‘ Nothing,” says 
Dauby Seymour, “is more amusing than to observe the habits of this 
little animal. _If any one approaches, it is seen sitting at the entrance of 
its little dwelling, erect upon its hind feet, like the suroke, pongo 
watching all that is going on around it. Nothing annoys it so muc 
as water ; and if some be poured into its hole, it comes out and is easily 
caught.” 

Then, again, we have the alagtaga, or jerboa of the Steppe, called 
by the Kalinucks ¢ morinjalma”—Dipus jaculus, Desm., Mus sagitta and 
jaculus of Pallas; aud the little jerboa, Dipus minutus, Desm. To 
these must be added a peculiar hamster, Cricetus pheus of Desm., 
Mus pheus of Pallas, common in the Steppe of Astrakhan, as is also 
the Arvicola Astrachanensis, which, like its congener, the common 
social arvicola, lives mainly on the onion and other bulbous roots of the 
Steppes. Nor must we omit to mention the mole rat, or zemni, Geory- 
chus typhlus of Lesson, Aspalax typhlus, Desm., Mus typhlus of Pallas ; 
nor the sukerkan, Georychus talpinus, Lesson, Lemmus talpinus, Desm., 
Mus talpinus of Pallas and Gmelin. This latter animal only quits his 
burrow at night-time. 

_ Game abounds on the Steppes. The large and small bustard are seen 
in flocks in the districts to the north of the Crimea. The “ streppet,” 
of a larger size and lighter hue than the grouse—the only English bird 
to which it can be compared —partridges, quails, woodcocks, and 
snipe, are also to be met with in great numbers, and are said to be 


remarkable for their fine flavour, probably from the zest of hunger being 
superadded. 


VEGETATION. 


It has been supposed by some writers that the Steppes were in 
ancient times covered with wood, which has been destroyed by the 
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nomade peoples who in all ages have inhabited them. The authority 
of Strabo is used, who mentions the country between Perekop and the 
Dnieper under the name of Hylwa, because of its dense forests, 
although there is now scarcely a shrub to be seen there; and Hax- 
thausen says he observed in the government of Saratof, which belongs 
to the region of the Steppes, that the rivers Irguiss, Jaroslaw, and 
Aktouba were still bordered by splendid forests of oaks, beech, poplars, 
and willows, although pines were never to be met with. 

But Murchison expresses his utter disbelief in the former existence of 
forests that have been destroyed, and he assigns as the cause of this 
absence of forest-trees in Southern Russia the general conditions of the 
climate and the want of dew, which latter is the cause said to be com- 
monly assigned for the scarcity of tree or shrub vegetation by the in- 
habitants of the country itself. 

The philosophical physical geographers of Germany, pupils of the 
Humboldt school, and geologists and botanists at the same time, argue 
that a Steppe answers to a forest, only that the plants have a more 
woody growth in the latter case, while in the former they are of an 
herbaceous character. They admit that it cannot be doubted that the 
bare, wvodless condition of the south, during the long period since the 
creation of man, has always been the same, and has produced the peculiar 
features which now distinguish New Russia, the country of the Don 
Cossacks, Cis-Caucasus, and the Lower Volga. 

They define the true Steppe to be a woodless tract, covered with tall 
herbaceous plants, to which definition there must be manifest exceptions : 
a forest, not of trees but of plants; a vast extent, not of arborescent but 
of herbaceous vegetation. Decandolle divided plants into social and 
vagabond. The Steppe presents us with the phenomenon of socialism 
in plants carried to an extreme. In the forest as in the Steppe, plants 
of considerable size may be seen which do not branch at the base, but 
above the first third of the stem. In the same manner smaller bushes 
frequently grow on the Steppe, like underwood in the forest, which sur- 
rounds the trunks of the trees, though generally flourishing most at the 
borders of the district ; there are, besides, smaller plants of one and two 
feet high, growing beneath the larger plants, which last are often six, 
eight, and even ten and twelve feet in height. 

Steppes are somewhat equivalent to the American savannahs. But in 
the latter the plants grow more densely, and have a greater equality in 
height ; at least the difference is not so marked between the tall and 
short herbaceous plants. The North American prairies may also partly 
be included among these, and partly among genuine meadows, into 
which savannahs and steppes pass alike. Washington Irving’s prairies 
are true savannahs, These, however, are quite distinct from steppes, 
as they exhibit a considerable number of small groups of shrubs, and 
grasses take a more prominent position. Shrubs are not absolutely 
wanting in the Steppes, though they do not form groups, but rather 
underwood, and principally appear on the borders. In the genuine 
Steppe the grasses play a subordinate part, and none of the species of 
Poa, Festuca, and Bromus (meadow, fescue, and brome grasses) grow tO 
any height. 


All the plants which grow in the prairies attain nearly the same 
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height of one and a half to three feet; very few rise above it. The 
sses, papilionaceous, compound (composite), and bell-flowers, pre- 
ominate. Ramification does not take place in these plants, or if it 
does, it is to a very slight degree. The ground is so thickly covered 
with them that it is entirely concealed. If anything falls in a prairie, it 
rests on the lower root leaves, especially of the grasses. This is not the 
case in Steppes, even in those where vegetation grows most densely, for 
there even light objects immediately touch the ground, and where the 
plants grow less thickly the earth is quite visible to the eye. 

Pastures have a close relationship, according to Koch, with prairies. 
In them the herbaceous plants grow still more densely, and are even 
lower. Most of them branch in innumerable ramifications from the root, 
but the branches are short, are frequently divided, aud nearly all bear 
blossoms, so that neither Steppes nor prairies can be compared with these 
last in splendour of colour. The Steppe and the prairie, besides, have a 
fixed time when they exhibit the largest number of flowers, generally late 
in spring. This, however, is not the case with pastures, where there 
is a great alternation of season for the blossoming of their plants. 
Pastures are chiefly found in southern climates in the higher mountain 
regions, where in the Crimea, and throughout Turkey in Asia, they are 
known as Yaila; they, however, also descend into the plain as in more 
temperate regions on the south-east of the Caucasian mountain-range. 

The character of the vegetation, and the period and length of time 
during which it flourishes, give a distinctive character to the so-called 
desert, to steppes, pampas, llanos, savannahs, prairies, heaths, and 
pastures, but in some cases the distinction is very arbitrary, and they pass 
continually one into another. This is so much the case, that, in the dis- 
tinction here established by Koch between pastures and prairies, in the 
otherwise admirable translation published by Routledge and Co., the 
pastures are called meadows, while in Joanna B. Horner’s translation, 
published by Murray, the prairies are called meadows. Hence, in the one, 
meadows are said to have a close relationship with prairies, while in the 
other it is pastures that are said to have a close relationship with mea- 
dows. The purposes of accuracy of description and definition, which we 
suppose is all that is desirable to arrive at for philosophical generalisation 
upon such subjects, would, we should think, be just as readily arrived at 
by a scientific detail of the peculiarities presented by pampas, savannahs, 
prairies, or steppes, according to their locality, as by endeavouring to 
eliminate what is in one and not in the other. 

Plains like pampas, llanos, and some steppes, that are only tempo- 
rarily covered with vegetation, give birth to a wilderness, which is the 
more desolate, as there is hardly a trace of vegetation upon it. The true 
desert does not furnish such a picture of desolation as do the Steppes 
during the dry season. There are indeed few deserts in Arabia or Meso- 
potamia that do not present some scrubby vegetation, and even some 
om plants (mesembryanthemi and alia at the hottest season of 

e year. 

But in the south of Russia, or in the third woodless zone, according to 
Koch, pampas and salt deserts are found in addition to Steppes. It 
would have been more simple to have said that the Steppes lose their 


usual character, and assume that of pampas and salt deserts—the more 
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especially as the word pampas does not belong to the region in question. 
The salt deserts on the Lower Kuman, on the Manytsch, Elton Lake, and 
elsewhere, are not so often denominated Steppes by the Russians as 
Solnije, a word which corresponds to our expression—salt desert. Koch 
carries the love of classification so far, that he insists that Gobel did not, 
as he says, travel in the Steppes of Southern Russia, but principally in 
the salt deserts—as if nothing was Steppe but what presented certain 
determinate characteristics of plants and of successive vegetation. If this 
passion for a definite nomenclature in physical geography is carried to such 
an extreme, we might as well have that part of the Steppe which is covered 
with umbellifere and that part which is covered with composite claimed 
as distinct. The Steppes of Southern Russia and of the Crimea are, in 
fact, the woodless plains of those countries, just as much as the heaths of 
temperate climates, the deserts of Asia and Africa, and the prairies, 
savannahs, Ilanos, and pampas of the New World are of theirs. Each 

resents certain marked features and peculiarities, but these vary very much 
in localities, yet are they not less in their own spheres prairies, deserts, 
pampas, or steppes. Koch himself admits that there are in the latter 
varieties of vegetation not referable either to what he designates as 
steppes, pampas, or salt deserts. Such are more particularly found on 
the frontiers of the respective districts. 

He gives as a remarkable instance, that in Southern Russia pampas 
are met with in which vegetable life does not appear to be entirely extinct 
during the dry season. This is the case, for example, in the plain of the 
Nogais, in the continental part of the Taurie government. Surely all 
that was necessary to be told here was, that in some part of the Steppes 
vegetation disappeared entirely during the dry season, as in the pampas 
of South America ; in others it did not entirely disappear. 

The vegetation of the Steppes is characterised by a number of plants 
of the same family, growing closely together and in groups. In general, 
there are only between four and eight species, which succeed one another, 
and amongst which are many other plants that grow singly or isolated— 
not social, but vagabond species—and which cannot be regarded as form- 
ing the characteristics, or contributing to the true physiognomy of the 
Steppe. 

The commonest plant in the western portion of the Nogai plain, where 
the vegetation lasts only for three or four months, and which are hence 
considered as pampas by Koch, is the hair grass, Stipa capillata, called 
Tyrse by the Russians, This grass frequently covers by itself more than 
one-half of the surface. Next to it comes its congener, the feather ¢ass, 
Stipa pennata, called by the Russians Schalkovoi trawa, “ Silk herb,” 
which often covers a fourth of the Steppe. Little as these grasses are 
esteemed as fodder for cattle and sheep, they nevertheless form their 
principal food in the Steppes. Both plants have a distinct resemblance in 
growth to some Orchidex, which are propagated by pseudo bulbs. Their 
buds only grow in one direction, and that appears to be determined by 
the wind. ‘The withered stems and leaves do not drop off at once, but 
last for a time and form a kind of turf an inch or two deep. _ This is the 
reason why they hold so much of the Steppe to the exclusion of other 
plants, the turf plots formed by the feather grasses stifling all other vege- 
tation. 
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Other grasses are met with, but not so widely propagated. Sheep’s 
fescue grass, nodding and crested brome grass, are among the most com- 
mon, whilst glaucous lime grass, rush-leaved wheat grass, prickly erypsis, 
hard dog’s tail grass, the bulbous and pilose spreading meadow grasses, 
and the soft, scaly, barren, and corn brome grasses, are only found in small 
patches. Of the sedges or sword grasses ( Caricite), we also find the narrow- 
leaved bracteated schreibers, skuhrs, downy fruited and the hairy kinds. 

Among all these are an immense variety of flowering plants, amid 
which it would be difficult to enumerate the more conspicuous, but they 
include thyme, sage, garlic, pinks, mallows, wormwood, thistles, spurge, 
tulips, dandelions, saltwort, and thrift. 

The Steppes in the Crimea, the country of the Don Cossacks, and in 
the Cis-Caucasus, present at times an aspect of great beauty. The larger 
plants attain there a height of from six to ten or twelve feet, and that 
over considerable spaces of territory, so that it can be easily understood 
how, at the time of the first conquest of the country by the Russians, the 
active warlike tribes could conceal not only themselves but also their 
horses in those herbaceous forests. 

The Russians distinguish all the taller plants, which afford cattle little 
or no nourishment, but whose woody stems can be used as fuel in winter, 
by the name of Burjan, or Buriyan. But they also give the same name 
to the late weeds which overwhelm and often entirely supplant the cul- 
tivated plants in the gardens and fields. The chief of the Buriyan, or 
late herbaceous plants of the Steppe, belong to the families of the Com- 
posite, Dipsacee, Umbelliferee, Malvacez, and Labiate, but principally 
to the three first. The ground thistles will serve to represent the first, 
the jag-leaved teasel and Tartar buttonwood, a kind of scabious, the 
second. One species of teasel—the clothiers’—is well known in this 
country as having been formerly used for raising the nap upon woollen 
cloths, by means of the crooked awns or chaff upon the heads, whence it 
is called by the French chardon a foulon, and by the Germans Kar- 
dendestel. This plant is the more particularly qualified to resist long 
droughts, by a quantity of limpid water which is usually accumulated at 
the axillz of the leaves. The third family will be best known by the blue 
thistle-looking eryngo—renowned for its aphrodisiac properties, and the 
basis, in Shakspeare’s time, of the kissing comfits of Falstaff—the fennel, 
= hemlock, and other plants of the same description. The soldier 

ivouacking on the Steppe will indeed find himself surreunded by forms 
of plants familiar to his eye, only developed in gigantic proportions. 
The garden parsnip and common chervil become here tall and wide- 
spreading herbaceous plants, with almost tree-like stems. 

The smaller plants that grow on the same Steppes, and impart to many 
of them the character of a common meadow or pasture, are called by the 
Russians Trava, but they more particularly designate by that name such 
plants as constitute the chief food of cattle. The grasses play a subor- 
dinate part in the Steppes ; what there are belong in main part to the 
same genera, if not always to the same species, as in this country. 

Although the Steppes are, as we have seen, considered as woodless 
expanses, and have in parts probably never been clothed with wood, still 
trees and shrubs are by no means wholly secluded from them. The wild 
pear-tree is even frequently met with, and is regarded with peculiar 
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veneration by the Cossacks. It is the type of unrequited love, and is re- 

atedly mentioned in songs and ballads. It is also a very interesting 
fact that the common pine-tree, though in a very stunted, bush shape, 
grows on the Steppe, principally on the Central Don. Three kinds of 
oak—the sessile-flowered, the long peduaculated, and the durmast—are 
also met with, but very rare. The birch and alder, the Tartarian mul- 
berry-tree, the common ephedra, white and black poplars, the aspen, and 
six species of willows, may also be mentioned as being in the same pre- 
dicament the offspring of physical peculiarities in the Steppe—as greater 
retentive powers of moisture, the neighbourhood of rivers or marshes— 
rather than the normal products of the plains. There are some thirty or 
more different kinds of shrubs to be met with on the Steppe, many as 
the white hawthorn, brambles, roses, and alder, familiar to our country- 
men; others are also well known as flowering-plants, as the cytisus, 
laburnum, bird-cherry, dwarf-almond, and gilder-rose. 


TUMULI. 

One of the most remarkable characteristics of the Steppes is the 
number of tumuli or artificial mounds that are scattered over their 
surface, and in some localities, especially towards the Sea of Azof, they are 
found lying together in great numbers. 

These tumuli, or Kurgans as they are called by the natives, are mostly 
sepulchral mounds; but there are many artificial mounds, similar to 
tumuli, which extend over long lines of country in certain directions, and 
at intervals of from one to three versts, which are supposed to have 
served as road indicators, and as beacons to the roving hordes who used 
to inhabit these plains. On some, watch-towers were erected and a 
beacon prepared, which, when lighted, would serve either to guide them 
home from a predatory excursion, or give timely notice of the approach 
of an enemy. 

*‘ If there exists anything of former times,” says Dr. Clarke, “ which 
may afford monuments of antediluvian manners, it is this mode of burial. 
They seem to mark the progress of population in the first ages after the 
dispersion, rising wherever the posterity of Noah came. They present 
the simplest and sublimest monument any generation could raise on the 
bodies of their progenitors; calculated for almost endless duration, and 
speaking a language more impressive than the most studied epitaph upon 
Parian marble. When beheld in a distant evening horizon, skirted by 
the rays of the setting sun, and, as it were, touching the clouds which 
hover over them, imagination pictures the spirits of heroes of remote 
periods descending to irradiate a warrior’s grave. I know no appearance 
more interesting than these tumuli.” 

Mr. Pettigrew, remarking upon the sepulchral remains or barrows of 
our own country, observes: “The simplicity of the original mound, 
consisting of little more than a heap of stone or a pile of earth, has 
served to perpetuate its continuance beyond that which belongs to much 
later periods, as seen in the pyramid, the arch, or the obelisk. Whilst 
the latter have, by the teeth of time and the violence of man, gone to 
decay and sunk into oblividn, the former still remain, and convey to us 
the evidence of the feelings by which the builders were impressed, and 
exhibit to us illustrations of the reverence they paid to the deceased. 
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fre elements, whose fury has thrown down and demolished the splendid 
erections of temples and grand mausolea, have spared the more humble 
and simple formation of mounds, and permitted them even to retain their 
pristine shape and character. ‘Thus they are found in almost every _ 
of the globe; but they abound in some portions of the world more than 
in others. They are the most permanent of all memorials; nothing in 
the course of nature but a deluge or an earthquake—the great winding- 
sheets that bring all things to oblivion, as Lord Bacon expresses it—can 
destroy them. Whilst undisturbed they have served not only carefully 
to guard the justly esteemed sacred deposits of human remains, but also 
the various objects of natural production or ancient art which have 
accompanied them; and they now, upon examination, are found to give 
us the only authentic information we can obtain relating to the habits, 
the customs, and the arts of their original builders.” 

The tumuli of the Crimea and Southern Russia have, in many in- 
stances, afforded a rich harvest to the archzological explorer; but as 
wide a difference is presented in this respect in different localities as there 
was between the art and civilisation of the Bosphorian and Khersonite 
- states and the semi-barbarism of the neighbouring peoples, whether 
agricultural Goths, or roving Scythians and Tartars. Many of the 
tumuli of the Steppes have been opened, and nothing found in them but 
some bones, copper coins of the kings of Bosphorus, and coarse earthen 
utensils. The tumuli of the Crimea, on the contrary, have been found, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Kertch, to be rich in objects of value, 
both as regards material and workmanship. 

It appears from the investigations of a person quoted by Koch as 
having lived many years in these districts, that a great portion of the 
earth employed in the formation of the sepulchral tumuli has been 
brought from some distance off, or at least is not found in the immediate 
vicinity. May we not presume, it has been asked in connexion with this 
peculiarity, that the universal custom still found among the Cossacks of 
the Don, of carrying a bagful of their native earth on their breast, in 
order that they may take it with them into the grave in the case of a 
sudden death, emanates from the same feeling of reverence for their 
native land? In other words, may not this religious sentiment shown 
towards the soil in which they were born by the Cossacks in our time, 
have been the cause of this foreign earth found in the tumuli of particular 
localities, just as one of the Ottoman sultans ordered the dust of his shoes 
to be carefully preserved and laid in his grave with him? 


ILLUSIONS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 


Alfred Maury, in his “Histoire des Grandes Forets,” has abl 
summed up all the innumerable superstitions that, from the days of Dryads 
and Hamadryads to those of elfs and fairies, have been associated with 
the forest—one of the most imposing features in the physiognomy of a 
country. Noone has yet come forward to vindicate the claim of the 
Steppes to a similar distinction; yet they are only one degree less striking 
in the physical aspect of a country, po: it is certain that, not to mention 


the frequent illusions and hallucinations to which they give birth, that 
they have also their traditions and superstitions, originating in their own 
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peculiar and characteristic phenomena, and which are as portinnsiousdy 
clung to by their roving and tent-dwelling inhabitants as those of the 
more gloomy forester. 

‘“« From the rich luxuriance of organic life,” says De Humboldt, “ the 
astonished traveller suddenly finds himself on the dreary margin of a 
treeless waste, nor hill nor cliff rears its head, like an island in the 
ocean above the bounden plain. In South America the natives term them 
banks, as if the spirit of the language would convey some record of that 
ancient condition of the world, when these elevations formed the shoals, 
and the Steppes themselves the bottom of some vast inland sea. 

“Even now illusion often recals, in the obscurity of night, these 
images of aformer age. For when the guiding constellations illumine 
the margin of the plain with their rapidly rising and setting beams, or 
when their flickering forms are reflected in the lower stratum of undu- 
lating vapour, a shoreless ocean seems spread before us. Like a limitless 
expanse of waters, the Steppe fills the mind with a sense of the infinite, 
and the soul, freed from the sensuous impressions of space, expands with 
spiritual emotions of a higher order. But the aspect of the ocean, its 
bright surface diversified with rippling or gently swelling waves, is pro- 
ductive of pleasurable sensations, while the Steppe lies stretched before 
us, cold and monotonous, like the naked stony crust of some desolate 
planet.” This may be called the philosophical illusion or hallucination. 
All persons are not similarly affected upon contemplating these vast 
expanses. “ It may easily be imagined,” says Hommaire de Hell, “ how 
cheerless is the aspect of those vast plains, with nothing to vary their 
surface except the tumuli, and with no other boundaries than the sea. 
No one who is unaccustomed to that monotonous nature can long endure 
its influence. Those dreary wastes seem to him a boundless prison, in 
which he vainly exerts himself without a hope of escape.” This again is 
most decidedly a social illusion or hallucination, such as would be expected 
from the habitual dweller in large cities. 

The passionate love of the Kalmuck for his Kibitka and the Steppe 
has been a favourite theme with poets and travellers. If happiness 
consists in perfect freedom, no man is more happy than he. Habituated 
as he is to gaze over a boundless expanse, to endure no restriction, and to 
pitch his tent wherever his humour dictates, it is natural that he should 
feel ill at ease, cribbed, cabined, and confined, when removed from his 
_ wastes, and that he should rather die by his own hand than live in 
exile. 

This is a feeling common to all nomadic people—Bedouins, Turkmans, 
or Tartars—and most of those who have enjoyed the pleasures of such a 
tent life for any length of time have felt a pang on returning to the 
trammels of town life and civilisation. But the Kalmuck’s veneration for 
his Satzas—the mausolea of his saints and holy men—exceeds anything 
paid even by the pious Mussulman to his turbah or ziyarat. He is said 
even to keep always aloof from these mysterious tombs, not to profane 
them by his presence, but more likely not to prevent their being profaned 
by the presence of strangers. When one of their high pene or holy 
men die his body is burned, and his ashes are deposited, with great pomp, 
in one of these mausolea prepared for him. They are mostly small square 
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buildings, of a grey colour, with two holes by way of windows. Within, 
the floor is of beaten earth, and the walls are covered with felt. Idols 
of baked clay, like the Lares of the Romans, are placed in small notehes 
at regular intervals. There is no doorway to these impenetrable sane- 
tuaries, and it is considered as a sacrilege to remove these good genii, 
placed there to keep watch eternally over the dust of the holy personage. 
Some travellers have, however, broken into these sepulchral monuments on 
the Steppe and carried away these little baked clay images, without any 
interference on the part of the Grand Lama, or the threatened celestial 
fire wreaking its vengeance upon their sacrilegious persons. 

The Rev. Mr. Elliott, when travelling across the Steppe between 
Odessa and Taraspol, saw a number of stones standing on both sides of 
the beaten track, and looking like way-marks to direct the traveller when 
the Steppe is covered with snow, and which a minute inspection proved 
to be of ancient date, and brought to light human forms represented in 
various postures, but all holding a vessel before them. These rude works 
of art were all said to have been taken from the ¢umuli, and thus ranged 
across the Steppe, an avenue of Lares or idols serving as road-marks. 

Another traveller—Dr. Henderson—remarks that although the inunda- 
tion of this country in the thirteenth century by the Mongolian hordes, 
under Zinghiz Khan, has given rise to an idea that these monuments are 
to be ascribed to that period, yet that this hypothesis is overthrown by 
the mention made of their existence by Ammianus Marcellinus, a writer 
of the fourth century; and his observation, that the features they ex- 
hibited were of the same cast with those of the Huns, leads to the con- 
clusion that they owe their origin to the tribes distinguished by that 
name which were driven over the Volga by the Sienpi in the year 374, 
and spread alarm through all the nations inhabiting the eastern frontiers 
of the Roman Empire. 

It is not surprising that the Tartar and Kalmuck denizen of the Steppe 
should be rife with superstition, and that to his untutored mind, when 
nothing is visible on the great flat plain stretched out beneath the blue 
sky, not a breath of air stirring, the whole plain an embodiment of 
sultriness, silence, and calmness, there gradually rises in the distance six 
or eight columns of dust, like inverted cones, two or three hundred feet 
high, gliding and gliding along the plain in solemn company, approach- 
ing, then passing, and finally vanishing in the distance, he should see 
huge genii on some preternatural errand; but that European travellers 
should sometimes come under the same mysterious influence is more 
curious. Yet it is on record of some travellers crossing the Steppe, 
galloping, galloping along, and yet seeing ever the same objects, they 
have begun at last to be impressed with the idea that they were not 
changing their position. In vain the mujik cracks his whip and shouts 
to his horses, which, harnessed four abreast, are really making wonderful 
exertions; still no apparent way is made, and the traveller becomes at 
last the victim of a painful hallucination, that he is for ever the centre 
ee in an immense circle of desert, with tumuli, like giant mole-hills, 

ancing perpetually round him. This, at all events, has the disadvantage 
of being the only practical illusion or hallucination peculiar to the 
Steppes. 
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There is a very common plant on the Steppe—the panicled Gyp- 
sophila—known to the Russians by the name of Perekatipole, or Steppe 
juniper, which plays the part of the Rose of Jericho in children’s tales 
and fables. This plant branches repeatedly just above the root, so as to 
form a close round bush. When it has finished flowering and run to 
seed, the main stem breaks off at the root, and it is carried hither and 
thither by the slightest wind. Other small plants and withered leaves 
become attached to it, and they gradually form a thick ball, which is 
carried by a strong wind to great distances. It is called the Steppe 
Witch ; and its being wafted in the direction of any one person in par- 
ticular, or away from such in a contrary direction, is supposed to inti- 
mate good or bad luck. This superstition is by some also associated 
with the Phlomis pungens, which is heavier, but also grows in a round 
tuft, and is carried by the wind across the Steppe. 


SUMMARY. 


The South, or New Russia, including the Crimea, the country of the 
Don Cossacks, and the districts watered by the Volga and the Kuban, 
are among the latest conquests of the Muscovites. The people formerly 
inhabiting these regions were constantly compelled to change their resi- 
dence, as the same spot was unable long to support both men and cattle. 
Agriculture only prospers after the lapse of many years on a new soil, 
so that for a long time nomades alone could live there. But, by a kind 
compensation of Providence, an extraordinary degree of fertility was 
conferred upon the greater portion of the Steppes by the presence of a 
rich layer of black humus; agriculture was gradually making its way, 
and already some of the provinces of New Russia were among the most 
productive corn countries in the world. Called by the same Providence 
to reign over these vast fertile regions, it would have been thought that 
the ambition of the Czars would have limited itself to the legitimate 
field of reclaiming these lands, and founding there an agricultural and 
prosperous realm ; instead of which, by some strange Satanic infatuation, 
the possession of these promising lands has never been to any of the 
dynasty, since they first overran them, aught but a curse, suggestive of 
vain desires to acquire more, and a traditional craving for the luxuries of 
Constantinople and the Bosphorus. The ploughshare was turned into a 
sword, the nomades were trained to arms; peasants, tradesmen, even 
Jews, were made to contribute to the spirit of military aggression; all 
the resources of the land were turned to one dark channel—to swell the 
tide of war. Never was there in history a sadder subversion of means to 
anend! Never was the ambition of a powerful race of suzerains more 
misdirected! Landseer has embodied on the canvas an ideal contrast of 
Peace and War: the idea is simple, yet touching and effective ; but what 
is it to compare with the German colonies on the Moloshna on the one 
side, and the charnel-houses of Sebastopol, with their thousand dead 
lying in their beds, on the other ? 
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ADVENTURES OF BENJAMIN BOBBIN THE BAGMAN. 
By Crawrorp WILsoN. 


CHAPTER XX. 
AN INTRODUCTION. 


On Tuesday evening I started for the quay, and was soon on board 
the Belfast boat. 

Having arranged for a berth, as far from the stern of the vessel as 
was possible, and seen that my luggage was safely stowed away, I re- 
turned to the quarter-deck, and glanced at every new arrival, in hopes 
some familiar face might appear. Near the wheel two ladies were seated 
—one of them grave and matronly, the other in all the bloom of ripening 
womanhood. ‘They were in earnest conversation with an elderly gentle- 
man, whose figure recalled to my memory the bearing of a friend I had 
formerly known. I passed them several times, but could never, from the 
position in which he stood, catch a full view of his features. Besides, 
when I looked towards him, my eyes, by a species of magnetic attraction, 
glanced off at a tangent to rest upon the more captivating beauties of 
the young lady before him. The cry of “ Oranges—two a penny, fine 
oranges,” brought me to the gangway, and as I thought that a few of 
them might possibly benefit me on my trip, I invested the enormous sum 
of sixpence in a wholesome-looking dozen. I was a engaged in 
stowing them away into the pockets of my outer coat, and in admiring 
the sunburnt features of the wild Irish flower that vended them, when I 
heard myself familiarly accosted, in tones that were not strangers to my 
ears. I turned; it was the gentleman I had before observed, and my 
surmises proved correct. 

* Benjamin Bobbin, is it not, that I have the pleasure of addressing ?” 

“The same, Mr. Melville,” I replied, as he grasped my hand and 
shook it warmly; not the cold one-sided pressure of empty formality, 
but a shake with a heart in it. ‘ When I saw you some few minutes 
ago, sir, engaged in conversation with the ladies at the stern of the boat, 
I felt almost inclined to address you.” 

“And why did you not, lad?” he said, laying both his hands affec- 
tionately upon my shoulders, and scanning my countenance. 

‘“‘ There was a doubt in the case, sir; and fearing some mistake, I 
gave modesty the advantage of it.” 

“Well, I’m glad—heartily glad to see you. It brings me back 
to old times, and to old feelings. Have you been long away from 
England ?” 

“ But four days, sir.” 

“‘T hope your father was well when you left him, Ben?” 

“T trust he is well, sir. He has known no care for two years. He is 
dead, sir 

“Dead! say you?” 

“ Dead, in 

“Then has he left few better men behind him. Let his life be a 
pattern to you, Ben. I once was young, but now am old, yet have I 
never seen the righteous man forsaken, or his seed begging bread.” 
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‘I shall endeavour to profit, sir, by the lessons his example has left 
me, never forgetting the wise precepts that in my boyhood were instilled 
by you. But have you been long in Ireland, sir?” 

“Five years, Ben. Through the interest of a friend I was offered an 
appointment to a church in the vicinity of Rathfarnham. Although 
the living was small, and the neighbourhood unassuming, yet I gladly 
and thankfully accepted it; for I had begun to feel that the arduous 
duties of my school were too great a drag upon a constitution naturally 
weak, the owner of which was rapidly ‘declining into the vale of 

ears.” ” 

He had been a clergyman in a church near London to which my 
father had ever been attached, and as they had been intimate in their 
days of youth, the fellowship existed through life. During the week- 
days he devoted himself to a school, and to his care and counsel I am 
indebted for whatever little learning I possess. 

He took me kindly by the arm, and leading me up to the ladies, in- 
troduced me. The elder was his sister, for many years a resident in 
Dublin; the younger was their niece, daughter of another sister, and she 
was about to start for Belfast, where her parents lived. 

“ Are you bound for Belfast, Ben, or are you merely a visitor like 
myself?” he asked, after the short ceremony of introduction was con- 
cluded. Ceremony is too cold a word, for he spoke of me as one of his 
scholars—one of his own family—his own son; and they received me with 
all the warmth of feeling akin to his own, smiled upon me, and chatted 
to me, as though I had been an old young friend of theirs for years, with 
that peculiar grace that I have since learned is native of the Green 
Island—a welcome in every look, every tone, every dimple. 

When I had informed him that I was proceeding with the boat, his 
placid countenance at once became lit up with pleasure; but I was some- 
what startled at hearing the young lady exclaim, as she clapped her little 
hands together joyfully : 

“Oh, I’m so glad! How delightful that will be. I shall not be alone, 
uncle.” 

Thus spoke the heart, no veil of prudish reserve shrouding its finer 
feelings—no contraband blush that 


i well afford construction strange, 
And give loose fancy scope to range, 


but Nature in her purest and most unsophisticated garb of youthful glee 
and sincerity. 

‘My dear Fanny, you surprise my pupil,” said her uncle, patting her 
pretty rosy cheek, upon which health laughed, with his finger. ‘“ You 
must know, Ben, that Fanny is going home to her father. I really must 
confess that I felt some hesitation in allowing her to travel by herself, 
but now, my lad, I have no reserve, for I shall give her into your charge ; 
and tell her father, when you deliver her into his safe keeping, that I 
shall expect a receipt in full for the pert baggage by the very next post.” 

I said nothing. How stupid of me! I felt delighted, and smiled. I 
looked at him, for I knew that she was looking at me. But as the 
thoughts of becoming a knight-errant with such a constitution as I pos- 
sessed, and with the pitiless sea for the stage on which my gallantry 
was to be put to the proof, rushed to my mind, the smile vanished, and a 
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feeling of qualmishness began instinctively to stir within me. However, 
after a little time I mustered up sufficient courage to say that | felt 
honoured in having Miss Cooke as my companion, and should do every- 
thing that lay in my power to make her voyage agreeable. 

The bell rang, and the call summoning the visitors ashore abruptly 
ended my polite speech. I felt thankful afterwards that such had been 
the case, for I believe, if something of the sort had not interfered, I 
should have damaged my reputation by making some stupid allusion to 
the cargo with which my pockets were laden. Had I done so, I must 
assuredly have lost caste, for it would have savoured too much of the 
sugar-plums used to gain the sympathies of uncongenial children. 

My old preceptor took a warm farewell of me, gave me his address, 
and made me promise faithfully that I would not fail to visit him upon 
every subsequent trip I made to Ireland. In parting from Miss Fanny, 
she threw her arms around his neck and kissed him, no reserve, no mock 
modesty restraining her sweet action. He held her tiny hand in his, 
saying, in a fatherly manner: 

“God bless you, my dear. You will not be so lonely as we antici- 
pated. Ben will take care of you. If you feel unwell, go immediately 
to your berth and lie down, but stay as long upon deck as you can 
comfortably, and view the handiwork of your Creator. The evening 
promises to be a lovely one, and the scenery is sublime. Good-by, Ben. 
Don’t forget to call upon your old Mentor when you visit Dublin again. 
Remember me affectionately to any of the school-fellows wherever you 
see them, and assure them of my warmest wishes. Take care of Fanny. 
Don’t let her stay too long upon deck. Show her all the striking objects 
you consider worthy of note. I must be off. Good-by. God bless you.” 

He stepped across the narrow plank to the quay, his sister holding his 
hand. The next moment all communication was taken away, the ro 
were loosed, “ Move on slowly” was signalled from the fie of the 
captain to the boy, and called from the mouth of the boy to the engineer 
below; the steam hissed, the water bubbled, the paddles revolved, 
stopped, revolved again, the quay receded, the benign features of the old 
clergyman becoming less and less distinct. Still his form was plainly 
visible. There he stood, upon the very edge of the stonework, his head 
uncovered, and his white locks—those signets of wisdom—floating upon 
the balmy air of eventide. I felt assured, as I gazed upon his lessening 
form, that a prayer for our successful transit was at the moment before 
the throne of Heaven, thither wafted upon the aspirations of as upright 
a spirit as ever was trammelled by the dust of our mortality. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
SYMPTOMS OF LOVE AND SEA-SICKNESS. 


Miss Fanny was leaning over the side of the vessel in silence, her veil 
shrouding her fair face. The constant application of her handkerchief 
to her eyes assured me that she was in tears, and disquieted my soul 
within me, 

I felt that my position was by no means an enviable one. I ama 
bashful man. Bashfulness may be a virtue; some people aver that it is 
so. Should the discerning reader be of the same opinion, then must the 
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writer confess that he was burdened with as much of it at the moment 
in question as might have endowed a seraglio. I am also free to 
acknowledge, that as I looked upon Miss Cooke—longing to know how, 
or by what means, I might address her—I would gladly have bartered 
all of it that I possessed, during the term of my natural life, for the 
smallest quantity of assurance, and the slightest knowledge of what 
practical lady-killers would say and do under similar circumstances, in 
order to relieve themselves from the unpleasant feelings attendant upon 
looking after young ladies whose tongues are passive whilst their 
mouchoirs are active. 

What was I to say? I felt uncomfortable, held my peace, and— 
whistled. What was I to do? Upon two occasions I detected my hands 
amongst the oranges, feeling for a plump one, against my express wishes. 
T at last withdrew the unguarded member, and doomed it to incarcera- 
tion—in a glove. Still leant she over the vessel, her face (hidden b 
the veil afore quoted) partially turned towards the quay we had left, 
partially bent over the Liffey, “as worldlings do, giving her sum of 
more to that which had too much,” and, like the wounded stag, “ aug- 
menting it with tears.” I felt assured she wept, and bitterly, for ever 
and anon her fairy form trembled. Pitying her sorrow, I approached 
her, cleared my throat for action, but, as the fortress neither made signs 
of recognition, parley, or submission, I stood still, and looked up at the 
smoke. Then her grief appeared redoubled. Poor soul, how my heart 
bled for her !— 


Yet there was no one near 
To take her hand within his own, 
And wipe away the tear. 


Something must be done. Riordan’s patent heart-regenerator rushed to 
my mind. How I wished that my grandmother had given me an uncle 
who might have left me such another! There was no time to be lost ; 
her grief appeared unbounded. So I adjusted my cravat, gave my side- 
locks an extra twist, and coughed. She raised her veil—the handkerchief 
still to her eyes. I took a step forward—stopped, coughed again, and, 
by way of appearing unconcerned, said to a sailor : 

“ What place is that, pray?” I started as I asked it. How huskish my 
voice—I scarcely knew it. 

The Pigeon-house, sir.” 

“Oh!” and I moistened my lips. ‘The Pigeon-house, is it ?’—Voice 
tremulous—heart palpitating—nerves unstrung : premonitory symptoms 
of a first love. “And what place is that to the left ?”” 

“ Dolymount, sir.” 

“Oh, Dolymount! Thank you.” 

“ Bobbin !—Benjamin Bobbin !—Benjamin, my boy, take courage. Re- 
member that you're a lord of the creation! Your voice is now in capital 
working order. Advance !—eyes right !—speak! Confound it, man, 
don’t be stupid.” 

And Benjamin, thus adjured, did advance, and the young lady trembled 
more violently. Another cough, and Benjamin heard a sob—he could 
have sworn upon his oath that it was a sob—a sob of heartfelt anguish, 
so he plucked up courage, meaning to say, ‘I hope you are not weeping, 
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Miss Cooke ?” but the first part of the sentence rebelliously refused to be 
articulated, and “ Weeping, miss?” was brought to birth in a truly 
mangled state. Was that asob? No! She turned her eyes full upon 
me—her dancing Irish eyes—and said, almost in convulsions : 

“ Yes, Mr. Bobbin ; but only with laughter.’ 

I turned red—then pale—and so on, alternately, for an indefinite 
space of time, of whose length I took nonote. I felt that I did, my ears 
tingled so, and the sensation that affected my jugular fully proved it. 
The minx—or baggage, as her uncle had called her—had been laughing 
at me all the time; so I laid this “flattering unction to my soul,” as I 
laughed in concord, “ Benjamin, my friend, you’re sold again.” 

My feelings were by no means of an enviable nature—quite the con- 
trary. I felt disappointed: I had much rather that she had been weep- 
ing. How cruel of you, Benjamin! I felt humiliated. I knew not 
where to turn. I was already close beside her, but what would I not 
have given to be at the other end of the vessel—under it, for that 
matter—yet how was I to get to either place? There was I, witha 
certain portion of live stock—a young lady—under my charge, and that 

young lady in a very dangerous state, inasmuch as her laughter threat- 
ened to throw her into hysterics. Certainly it would never do to leave 
her. I fear—I think that I looked annoyed, for the prettiest little 
hand was laid gently upon my arm, the brightest pair of eyes I ever 


beheld looked roguishly into my face, the rosiest couple of cooing lips in . 


the world smiled unutterable good-nature, as the blithest laughter 
leaped musically through them, and the sweetest voice my ears ever 
listened to, said, in the most captivating manner, 

“ Mr. Bobbin, I hope that Thee not annoyed you? Indeed I never 
meant to do so.” 

* Annoyed !—no, not at all, I assure you; never was more pleased in 
the whole course of my life ;” followed, or rather accompanied, by a con- 
sumptive broken-backed attempt at a laugh, that stamped “ false” upon 
the face of my assertion. 

“ Well, now, if you are, I shall never forgive myself for my volatility. 
Do say, good-humouredly, that my indiscretion has not caused you pain.” 

. Not in the least, Miss Cooke—not in the least, I give you my word 
of honour.” I felt that I improved as I said this, and looked at her 
like a gallant gentleman. 

“Give me more than your word of it, then—give me your hand, and 
be friends. I know I was rude: but indeed I couldn’t help it.” And 
again that laugh, clear and harmonious as the dulcet soul of melody. 

Need I say that I took that slender, pretty, extended hand ? No, I 
am sure I need not. 

“ Friends !” I said—“I trust we may long continue such. But now, 
tell me”—the ice was broken, and Benjamin was in his glory—“ tell 
me which of my absurdities was it that caused you such merriment ?” 

Don’t ask me, if you do not wish me to be candid.” 

“Indeed I do.” A gentle pressure of the taper fingers that I still 
held captive. 

“ That will do. Let go my hand, please, or you'll spoil my glove. 
Thank you. I wanted you to speak to me, and could not help laughing 
at your hesitation. But you'll think no more of it 7” 
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“T shall ever think of it, and with pleasure, I assure you, Miss Cooke. 
To be candid with you, I am always bashful when ladies are in the case.” 

“T feared as much; but was determined, since you were appointed my 

egal care-taker for the present, that I would make you use the authority 

delegated to you by my uncle in a becoming manner. But oh, what 
lovely scenery !” 

We had passed out of the river, and were in the bay. Although the 
evening was calm, the sea was rough, so Miss Cooke was compelled to be 
seated. ‘The captain, a very civil kind of rough gentleman, descended 
from his station upon the paddle-boxes to issue orders from the quarter- 
deck, and hold some conversation with the man at the wheel. With him 
I speedily entered into chat, and, as he was a very agreeable individual, 
he gave me every information that I required relating to the different ob- 
jects upon which my eyes chanced to alight. The ship’s telescope was 
in his hand, and as he saw that I regarded it rather wistfully, he placed 
it at my disposal, and telling me where to leave it when my curiosity was 
gratified, again ascended the paddle-box. Then came my pleasantest 
task—searching out the most striking and romantic scenery: the “ Hill 
of Howth,” “ Ireland’s Eye,” the houses on the former, and the sea-gulls 
that swooped around the latter, and calling to the same the attention of 
my fair charge. Nothing could possibly please her more ; her ejacula- 
tions of delight and surprise were frequent, as her organ of “ wonder” was 
amused. As for me, I felt enraptured; and so would you, gallant reader, 
had you been situated as I was. Buta word in your ear. You are of 
course unmarried, young, gay, and an adorer of the sex. Now answer me 
these questions: Have you ever been upon sea? Have you ever been ap- 
pointed esquire to a female wardrobe, in which was contained the form of 
Helen with the soul of Lucretia, the clear beauty of Cynthia with the 
healthy blush of Flora, the smile of Psyche with the notes of Euterpe 
and the limbs of Terpsichore ? Has the being in whom these charms were 
centred leant upon your arm as the rude waves caused the vessel to rock 
to and fro, and looked through a telescope held by your hands, her own 
fingers in contact with them as she endeavoured to steady the instrument ? 
If such an experience has ever been yours, and if all the waters of Lethe 
might fail to wash away the remembrance, then must your feelings have 
been akin to mine. So stood we from time to time, an unwonted pulsa- 
tion in my heart, like the hammer on the anvil, closing up the rivets of 
that tyrant Love, who imposed upon my credulity by wearing the mask of 
courtesy. 

As we left Howth in our wake, I was surprised to notice with what 
facility she saw the tiniest objects to which I drew her attention, irre- 
spective of the line in which I pointed the glass. I at once began to 
suspect that either the sea air, or the sea rolling, did not agree with her, 
so determined to test the strength of my surmises forthwith. Pointing 
the telescope towards “Ireland Eye,” that bleak, strange-looking rock 
springing out of the sea, I asked her to observe “two women carrying a 
basket between them, with a child running before them.” Now, as it 
was perfectly impossible that such people could be there, and as the allu- 
sion to them was only an invention of mine, I considered that it was high 
time for me to close up the glass and advise her to go down stairs when 
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I heard her exclaim, “Oh! how very plain they appear to be. Are 
they not in a very dangerous place?” She smiled at me for having 
anticipated her own wish, and thanking me, took my arm, With a little 
trouble we reached the cabin stairs, and at the foot of it I committed her 
to the care of the stewardess, first of all giving her a few of my best 
oranges, with strict injunctions to use them. She availed herself of them 
willingly, and passed into the little compartment usually set aside for the 
accommodation of ladies. 

As I did not feel seaworthy myself, I passed through the cabin, and, 
divesting myself of my coats and vest, cast myself into my berth. There 
I lay for some time—half asleep, half awake; a semi-sickly trance was 
upon me; a dull consciousness of my whereabouts haunted me ; an un- 
pleasant sense of the propinquity of salt water, steam, and boiled mutton 
(for they were dining in the cabin) completely prostrated me, until 


Morpheus took his station by my pillow, permitting the fairy Mab, who. 


delights in being “drawn by a team of little atomies athwart men’s 
noses as they lie asleep,” to tumble and toss the storehouse of my brain, 
dragging from its recesses memories that died with infancy—impressions 
of the present that please or harass as her magic wand wills—together 
with shapeless masses, confused and impalpable, each one (if beldames 
speak the truth) the shadow of some unquickened fact yet dormant in 
the womb of Futurity. 

Oh how those dreams mocked me! They were like the “Dead Sea 
fruits, that tempt the eye and turn to ashes on the lips.” This was one 
of them. We were once more starting from Dublin—Mr. Melville present 
—Fanny Cooke leaning on my arm. The bell rang—he had to depart 
abruptly—she wished to kiss him but could not, the distance was too great 
that divided them—she made me his proxy, kissed me instead—I blew it 
tohim. Oh what akiss! Zephyr bearing on its wings perfumes stolen 
from Araby—or groves of fragrant spices—or laved in hydromel, by far 
less sweet. Again the embrace, pure, ardent, loving; breath not so 
fragrant—rather stifling than otherwise—disagreeable flavour of brim- 
stone and tobacco blended together. I had not seen her smoking; could 
she have availed herself surreptitiously of a “quid?” I pushed her from 
me, and in doing soI awoke. A strong smell of fire, accompanied by a 
fizzing sound, made me start up and open my eyes. No lovely form 
was near, but beneath my pillow, where I had placed it for safety when 
it had dropped out of my coat-pocket, lay my cigar-case in convulsions ! 
the fusees enclosed within it having by some accident become ignited. 
The little window beside me, that admitted a limited quantity of fresh air, 
and an unlimited ditto of salt water, was speedily taken advantage of, and 
through it I heaved the combustible pocket-grenade into the “ vasty 
deep.” Oh mockery of dreams! ye painted Love, but nearly stifled me 
with an attribute of those regions where love is unknown. Again upon 
my back under the leaden parachute of Somnus, and when I reopened 
my eyes the vessel had reached its destination. 

“ Quick, Benjamin ! quick! Bestir thee, knight-errant of an unprotected 
lady. She is thy Sabra, thou art her St. David ; inquire after her health, 
place thine arm at her disposal, deliver her into the charge of her father, 
and gain a grateful smile and a general invitation as thy reward.” 
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And Benjamin did bestir himself, and “in the highest, the lowest, the 
lowliest spot, young Lovell”—(B. Bobbin upon this occasion) —“ sought 
wildly, but found her not.” Her father had been to the vessel half an 


hour before, and “B. B. C. T.,” like the famous Lord Ullin, “ was left 
lamenting.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A GUILTY CONSCIENCE, 


I spent Monday in Belfast in a very profitable manner. I sought 
after business, and not vainly, for Fortune seemed to smile on me. I 
must confess, that at times the sparkling eyes and charming face of Miss 
Cooke danced between me and my more professional duties—a vague 
hope that the Fates might cast me in her path, and so afford me a chance 
of tendering my apologies for my neglect of the morning—but in these 
desires I was disappointed. I had only recollection, and the faint echoes 
of her musical laughter, to cheer me, together with the assurance that I 
had made a fool of myself, beyond controversy, in my first advances upon 
the previous evening. These ideas humiliated me greatly during the day, 
and gave me so much food for thought that I retired early from the gen- 
tlemen of the commercial room (who were all strangers to me) to vent 
my spleen against inherent bashfulness, and to wonder what her opinion 
might be of Benjamin Bobbin the Commercial Traveller. 

Another day passed over with little worthy of note if I except a pur- 
chase made by me, which afterwards cost me more in the shape of peace 
of mind than a dozen such ventures could be worth. I allude to six 
bottles of the best five-year-old Irish whisky, stowed away carefully in 
the central recesses of my largest case, safe, as I hoped, from the pry- 
ing eyes and systematic scent of custom-house tide-waiters or poteen- 
hunting excisemen. 

In the evening, having said my adieux to my late companions, I 
stepped into an omnibus, and was taken down to the quay, where the 
Glasgow boat lay hissing, and smoking, and groaning like a harpooned 
monster of the deep. Short time sufficed to ship Benjamin and his bag- 
gage; a berth was speedily secured, and with a mind devoid of care I 
took up my position near the wheel. 

It was dark before we started ; not a twinkler “peeped through the 
blanket of the dark.” All above was black as a freebooter’s flag, or the 
record of an ill-spent life on the day of reckoning. But the revolving 
lights down seawards, ever changing at their silent rouge-et-noir game, 
had an imposing effect, and gave me food for reverie. ‘ How like life 
and Fanny Cooke ye are!” thought I, as I leaned with my cigar alight 
against the side of the vessel. We were on our way, cautiously moving, 
and splashing like an elephant in a morass, lest the next half-length 
should injure ourselves or some of the smaller fry that plied up and down, 
and before and behind us. “ How like life and Fanny Cooke ye are! 
There ye go! the green and the white changing places in the dim dis- 
tance—myself the green, my ensnarer the white. Now the green is 
gone, and lo! the red is in its place! Brightly gleams the white! 
Fanny Cooke! Fanny Cooke ! that’s just like your sex! When the 
back of the green light was turned, you mingled and blushed with the 
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red ; when the red was no longer in view, how lovely you looked by the 
en.” 
on The air was rather chilly, and as the steward had just informed me 
that supper was ready, I descended leisurely into the cabin, and was soon 
dusted i the mysteries of dissection—the anatomical portions of a 
fried sole undergoing a peculiar process beneath the pressure of my 
electro-plated fork. Cold beef succeeded. I enjoyed it heartily. A 
friend had advised me never to tempt the sea with an empty stomach, 
so I determined to profit by his experience, and acted accordingly. I 
was about having my plate foe Bers ve when the sudden entrance of a 
gentleman, in conjunction with the words he spoke, deprived me at once 
of breath and appetite. 
‘ The custom-house officers have just made a seizure on board,” he 
said. 
“« Of what, sir ?” demanded a party present. 
“A case in which was surreptitiously hid some whisky, for which 


no duty had been paid.” (Benjamin, like Jonah, only fit to be cast 
overboard. ) 


“* Have they detected the owner ?” 

“Not they! Do you think he’d be such a fool as to lay claim to the 
property, and get fined and confined for his pains?’ (Benjamin en- 
deavouring to look innocent, with “ Guilty” stamped on his forehead.) 

“* Where was it found—in the hold?” (Benjamin terribly alive to the 
answer. His cases were not placed in the hold—he arrived too late— 
they were on deck, and covered with tarpauling.) 

“No, on deck, in front of the companion-ladder.” (Benjamin like 
Joseph in the pit, for there his cases had been set.) 

“ What will they do with it?” (Benjamin all ears.) 

“Get it into their boat, and take it away as a seizure to the Queen’s 
stores.” (Benjamin floored.) 

“* What noise is that, steward ?” (Benjamin intensely eager, yet rigid 
as Lot’s wife after she had gratified her curiosity.) 

* Only the officers, sir, putting the seizure into their boat alongside.” 
(Benjamin absent.) 

“Have they caught the contrabandist?” (Benjamin listening with 
nightcap in hand.) 

“No, sir, he does not own to the goods.” (Benjamin divested of his 
coat. 


“ Are they likely to pursue their search down here ?” (Benjamin like 
a tattered sail in a high wind.) 

“ Yes, sir; here they are.” (Benjamin in his berth, with his 
boots on.) 

Some talking in the cabin sueceeded—then a noise as of men ascend- 
ing to the deck—sudden stoppage of the paddles—voices in loud col- 
loquy—“ All right !” from alongside—“ Go on ahead !” from the captain— 
and Benjamin again on his feet, getting cautiously into his coat, and feel- 
ing more like a resuscitated mummy than a respectable commercial travel- 
ler. I made my way to the deck, but there could learn nothing. The 
goods were all covered up again. Everything was quiet—even the 
noisy paddles—when compared with the groanings of my conscience. I 


walked about more like a man beside himself than in himself. I tried to 
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believe that all was right, and tight, and safe; but the effort was unavail- 
ing—my feelings belied my heart, and my heart belied my hopes. In 
my despair, I accosted a sailor upon duty, and asked him of the seizure. 
“ ite didn’t know nothing about it.” 

“Was there not something taken away ?” 

* Yes; the customs took it, and cut.” 

“ How did they detect it 7” 

“Why ye see, sir, they’ve a way ov their own ov smellin’ a thing out, 
an’ ov howldin’ their ear to a package when they knocks the corners ov 
it agin the deck, to hear av the liquor wabbles in it at all. Nothin’ evir 
escapes ’em ; they’re the divil’s own chickens.” 

Comfort far away from my breast; disgrace and ruin ready to take up 
their abode in the unfurnished apartments so unkindly vacated without a 
moment’s warning by the fair runaway. 

*¢ What amount do they seize upon ?” 

“ What’s that, sir?” 

“ What is their limit ?” 

“ Anything sealed up, an’ not for the passingers’ prisint use,” answered 
the helmsman at my back ; “ from a thimbleful to a cargo.” 

Despair laying down her rugged mattress, and going to sit upon it all 
night ; whilst Benjamin stood six inches beneath his usual stature, look- 
ing gloomily at the waves, and asking his black-looking lodger “ what 
hindered him from taking a bath ?’’ The lodger by no means averse to 
the movement, but rather anxious that the owner of the tenement 
in which she had so lately commenced groaning should forthwith make 
the trial, merely suggesting, by way of amendment, the policy of borrow- 
ing a few large lumps of coal from the stoker to serve him for ballast. 

Oh what tortures I passed through that night! I was not sick; or, 
if I were, the convulsions of my mind spared me no time to think about 
my body. I was wretched—miserable! Were the world only peopled by 
such beings as I was at that time, a week must have sufficed to depopu- 
late it. 

At break of day we arrived at Greenock. As most of the passengers 
preferred going by rail up to Glasgow to waiting for the flux of the tide, 
I joined them with a heavy heart, and looked out for the solitary case 
that remained. 

Joy !—Amazement!—Hurrah! Both my leathern friends were safe. 
I was not the victim. ‘ My bosom’s lord” once again “sat lightly on 
his throne.” Despair was sent to the custom-house, or a little farther, if 
she pleased, and the writer of this diary stood six feet in his stockings 
once more. 

What a task to get to the railway station. Three porters groaned 
beneath my luggage as they ascended those fearful steps (a miniature 
Mont Blane, with no sun on it); but we did get up, and my cases were 
eventually placed in the luggage-van, whilst I took my seat in a first- 
class carriage. 

The case was a valuable one. Had it and its contents been lost 
through my indiscretion, this diary had never been written, and the 
author had lived “ a youth to fortune and to fame unknown’”’ as long as 
youth lasted. But all was safe, and I was happy. 
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And now for a parenthetical word of advice. [My dear inexperienced 
young friend, to you I address myself antecoenag Whatever your sex, 
station, or inducement, never attempt to run the gauntlet where legal 
duty should be paid. The game is a bad one; the authorities are practised 
in it, they are skilled in the cards, and you stand no chance with them. 
Never sit down to play where the odds are all against you. Commercial 
brother, new to the road, lend me your ear also. Drink whisky if you 
like it, wherever you can obtain it genuine ; smoke tobacco upon the 
same grounds ; but make this a rule: never—even to oblige a friend— 
place a single drop of the former amongst valuables, nor a cake of the 
latter in your boots. ‘Tide-waiters, custom-house officers, excisemen, 
and all such anomalous amphibious animals, have long noses, quick eyes, 
a keen scent, and a strong hand. If you have any contraband property 
in your possession, they can almost detect it by your looks. “ Render 
unto Cesar,’ &e. Search for the passage. If you don’t know in what 
book to find it, any vestry clerk will give you the necessary information 
for half-a-crown, or perhaps less. When you have met with it, learn it 
by heart, and take it for a motto—or in the words of the far-famed 
Captain Cuttle, “ when found, make a note of.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
GLASGOW. 


Sweet y broke the morning as we sped on our way. Enchanting 
the wild scenery to our left, a glorious field for contemplation. The 
noble Frith of Clyde, with its shaggy, uneven banks on either side; 
the dilapidated castle of Dumbarton looking from its rocky base upon 
the waters like the skeleton of a trusty sentinel, mouldering where it 
kept its guard in the days of struggling liberty. What scenes had it 
not witnessed of strife, and valour, and bloodshed ; of anarchy, defeat, and 
victory! Around it, the land for which Wallace fought, heroes bled, and 
the noble Bruce mourned ; of which historians have written and minstrels 
sung. Yes, there it lay beside me! Still flowed the stately Clyde— 
flowed as though its waters had never blushed in the slaughter, or been 
glutted with the life-blood of the brave. Richly bloomed the surround. 
ing landscape, as though war had ever been a stranger to its hallowed 
precinets. And brightly shone the sun; the same sun that had lighted 
that castle’s turrets in its glory, now gilding its ruins in their decay. 
Again, to my right, dismally loomed the gaol of Paisley, with its un- 
charitable walls—dark, and chill, and gloomy. What a picture to con- 
template! How wretched the hearts of many within it, shut out by 
the massive stones, the iron rails, and the chevaux-de-frise, from the 
wretched world without it. Was Hope ever admitted there? Or, if 
she were, was it not to pine away and die? What dim eyes looked 
forth through the darksome casements, with solitude around them, 
despair within them, and all those ponderous bars betwixt them and 
freedom! How they envied the labouring swain, whose toil and ae 
provided him with the scanty wherewithal upon which life depended, 
and for which it was a pensioner on his hands. But our train of car- 
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riages moved on, and so my train of thought was moved off. The 
Glasgow terminus was soon reached ; and over the bridge to the Buck’s 
Head Hotel, in the Trongate, myself and my luggage were conveyed. 
It was yet early, and a couple of hours in a clean bed refreshed me 
considerably. 

Friday I spent in search after trade in Glasgow; but of that I shall 
say nothing. As I have before stated, this is not a journal of business 
transactions. But this much let me confess: I liked the city not at all; 
and my clients——but there is an old adage, ‘‘ The least said, soonest 
mended.” 

I met Crayford—a young gentleman in the same line of business—at 
our hotel. We had only met once before, and that was for an hour at 
Liverpool. He recollected my name, and with all the fraternal warmth 
of a fresh heart, claimed me as a friend of old standing. Judge my sur- 
prise when he offered to regale me with all Miss Fanny Cooke’s sallies of 
wit at my expense. He was her cousin, and had spent the Wednesday 
with her at her father’s house. I parted from him as soon as I could with 
decency, for my spirit was galled. He light, buoyant, and airy—I as 
humiliated a wight as ever stood before a battery of love-darting Irish 
eyes, fully assured that the fair foe had fired nothing but blank cartridge 
at the weak besieger, whose skill in attacking the enchanted fortress was 
underrated by her—so much so, that she deemed him unworthy of heavier 
metal—and whose powers she ridiculed, despising the modesty of a nature 
that trembled at the very tones of her peaceful voice, and lacked the hardi- 
hood to carry the citadel by a coup de main. 

“ Should we ever meet again,”’ I soliloquised, as I composed myself to 
sleep, “ the siege shall not be raised so speedily. But what is the use of 
such idle thoughts? To what end can they tend? She is a flirt, and 
unworthy of my consideration; a coquette, and ought to be avoided by all 
men of mind.”” Thus I romanced until my senses were of no further use 
to me, sleep having sealed my eyelids, and the goddess of bright dreams 
taken up the vigil. Then I saw her again—in white—and kneeling before 
the altar with—Crayford—no, no—B. B.—Crayford was only giving 
her away. Mr. Melville was reading the service, whilst the communion 
tablecloth, like to Banquo’s magic glass, was showing to my delighted 
eyes a line of juvenile successors, with noses like their paternal ancestor, 
and smiles like Fanny Cooke’s. Again achange. I was in the act of 
using the rod—which the wise man said whoever spared hated the child— 
when I was aroused by a knocking at my door. I started up bewildered, 
exclaiming, “ Who’s there ?” 

The hot water, sir; it’s half-past seven o'clock.” 

It seemed as if I had slept for but an hour, so pleasing had been my 
visions. I awoke to recollection, reality, and a rainy morning. 

Saturday.— Having not at all pleased myself with the aspect of busi- 
ness, nor fallen in love “ wi’ the braw lassies frae the north,” I took my 
way towards the bleaching-green through some of the back streets. 
Streets did I call them? Lanes with kennels attached would better 
describe them. Abomination, poverty, and uncleanliness seemed there 
to reign supreme. ‘The Seven Dials—with its alleys appertaining—in 
London, are by no means of an inviting nature. The slums of Liver- 
pool possess similar qualifications so far as morals, integrity, and respect- 
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ability are concerned. The liberties of Dublin out-Herod Herod, but 
the back lanes and alleys of Glasgow, what pen dare attempt to describe? 
They seemed to me to be the ultimatum of earthly degradation. There 
vice presided unchecked ; so despotic his sway, that should Nature give 
birth to a single virtue within his unhallowed domains, the cherub must 
be stifled ere it reached the light. 

I was glad to retrace my steps. What man with a soul in his bosom 
could delight in contemplating that reverse of civilisation? ”Tis ever 
thus with the world. When men feast their eyes upon those splendid 
paintings by the old masters, they never think of turning to the obverse 
of the picture, where the dust of time and the web of the spider rest 
secure and unmolested. So it is with our majestic cities: we gloat upon 
their beauties, never bearing in mind that 


The same rays which dance round kingly thrones, 
May kiss the pauper starving on the stones. 


I was delighted when my back was turned upon Glasgow. It was to 
me the most uncongenial spot of earth I had ever trodden. It liked me 
not, and the feeling seemed reciprocated. 


YOU MAY WIN HIM BACK. 


BY J. E. CARPENTER, 


You may win him back by kindness, 
Though his heart has gone astray, 
For his passion is a inden 
That may last but for a day ; 
°Tis her beauty that has bound him, 
But he’ll shun the fatal snare, 
When he sees that all around him 
Of her smiles may claim a share. 
Be thy words then kind as ever, 
m If his heart thou wouldst retain, 
art in anger—you may never 
Hope to win fie back again. 


Light of heart—if to thy seeming 
te perchance at times may be, 
Proves it not those eyes so beaming 
Have not wholly rivalled thee ? 
There are moments, fraught with sadness, 
When his own are turned away ; 
He may yet return with gladness 
When his heart points out the way. 
Then be kind to him as ever, 
Of thy sorrows ne’er complain, 
Part in anger—you may never 
Hope to win him back again. 
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VENICE. 


Every city which deems itself a “ beauty,” invents its own proverb of 
self-praise. ‘ Seviglia” rhymes to “ maraviglia,” and so SEVILLE takes 
rank as a “world’s wonder;” the languishing Neapolitan condenses his 
appreciation of his lovely city into the Euthanasian aphorism, “ Vede 
Napoli @ poi mori,” while ‘beautiful Venice, the pride of the sea,” has 
coined for its motto of self-laudation the distich— 


In-veduta Venezza 
Perduta bellezza. 


He who passeth Venice by 
Hath for beauty heedless eye. 


Unquestionably, any Italian tourist “ passing by” that singular city which 
“rose iike an exhalation” from a swamp, to sit for fourteen centuries as a 
regent queen over what for along time was “the sea” of the known 
world, must be deemed incomplete, too true it is that Venice is not 
what it was, that pride, profligacy, and policy—the old vices of her own 
oligarchy—the ruthless statecraft of her new foreign master, have com- 
bined to deliver over the ocean queen into decay and degradation. Venice 
is now but the wreck of the great power for which she shows in history. 
Her Arsenal holds neither gun nor galley !—not a piece of effective ord- 
nance, not even a cockboat, sea-worthy, within its five-mile area. Her 
great bucentaur is laid-up like the remains of a worn-out puppet-show! 
Her gonfalon staffs rise standardless in bitter mockery of the triple sove- 
reignty they once typified. Your step now rings hollow and echoing 
from the “ Scala dei Giganti,” and along the once-thronged terrace, 
where once gaped the “bocca di Leoni” for the dropped hint, which 
could carry terror and confiscation, imprisonment and death, to any hearth 
in Venice. Never again will the haughty Venetian nobles, among whom 
kings were proud to be enrolled, walk dominoed and apart in their 
privileged area of the Piazza di San Marco,* or look proudly on while 
the tokens of marital supremacy, fetters and a ring, are dropped into the 
subject waters to commemorate 


The Adriatic wedded to our Duke. 


These are days gone—and gone beyond recal—for to a fallen republic 
there cometh no resurrection, and to make assurance doubly sure, to seal 
the tomb of the defunct state, Austrian policy now directs the “argosies” 


* Nothing can prove the haughty assumption of the Venetian noble more truly 
than the disregard to popular feeling with which he shifted his privileged walk on 
the Piazza of St. Mark, as he found the sun shine or the wind blow, to suit his 
sensibilities. Before a Venetian plebeian dared to tread “the Piazza,” he was 
obliged to consult meridian and weather vane, lest he should intrude his common 
clay body “between the wind and the nobility” of a “Cornaro,” or a Moecenigo. 
‘Truly, if democracy, in its licence, has played wild or cruel pranks, it little 
becomes feudalism to cast a stone at it, as though it wereitself sinless. There is no 
better omen for the future of our country than the jealousy with which a public 
sense always rises to shout down any insult to the feeling, or invasion of the 
rights, of—the populace. 
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of fallen Venice to privileged and thriving Trieste, and while the “Sea 
Cybele” is of set purpose left to rot and drop piecemeal into its own 
lagunes, her pert modern rival rises and spreads her sails, and grows rich 
upon her ruin. Still, despite of all this, a visit to Venice has, and will 
always have, a sad and peculiar interest of its own—an interest which 
the picturesque past must ever maintain over the coarse materialities of 
our practical present world. The tourist who would turn from the desolate 
idleness of Venice to inspect the vulgar activities of her thriving neigh- 
bour, would deserve——now to what shall we sentence him? I know 
no more suitable punishment than that he should wear out his next 
vacation tour in half-hour trips on “ return tickets” between the ware- 
houses of Manchester and the wharfs of Liverpool. 

A propos of railroad trips, the present mode of approach to this city 
of the sea is among the disillusions which fact is for ever inflicting 
on fancy. We had been feeding imagination with book-drawn ideas of 
arriving in a gloaming twilight on the banks of a Stygian canal at Maestre, 
there to embark ourselves and fortunes in a Charon-ic ferry-boat, in 
which we were to strike out darkling into the waste of waters, to see 
presently the lights and outlines of a great city, looming dim on the 
horizon to seaward. ‘ Mais nous avons changé tout cela!” instead of 
embarking at Maestre, we drove up to the Padua Railway station, as it 
might be to Paddington! delivered in our luggage, and received our 
tickets mechanically and methodically, and “took our seats” as any ex- 
cursionists to Windsor or Oxford might do. “ They that trouble the world 
are come hither also’’—not even the Venice lagunes could escape that 
omnivorous appetite of railway speculation, to which (like Wantley’s 
dragon of old) 

Houses and churches 
Are but geese and turkeys, 

which drains lakes, levels hills, tunnels mountains, and, with a five hundred 
passenger-freight, boldly strikes out to traverse the famed water-fence of 
Venice upon a thread of piled tram-way, which, however safe to travel 
over, looked alarmingly perilous as it vanished to a point in the closing 
evening and distant waters. And yet this scene is not without its touch of 
Venetian interest. Very, very strange it is to look out of a carriage- 
window upon the black, black depth around you. “ It’s not very deep,” 
some one says. “ How do you know that?” “A wound neither deep as 
a draw-well nor wide as a church-door,” speeds a victim; there may not 
be “ full fathoms five” to engulph you on the failure of a sleeper or the 
fracture of an axle, yet quite enough to make you “ suffer a sea-change.” 
Within the carriage, all is light, comfort, and warmth ; without, all is 
suggestive of “ hairbreadth ’scapes,” of “what pain it is to drown,” and 
so forth. On—on we go. Will this world of waters never end ? In our 
impatience and helplessness we begin to conjecture whether the sea-city 
may not have broken from its own moorings, and be floating away before 
us. There is no conjecture, however absurd, that will not obtrude itself 
on nervousness, travelling in the dark, and into—the unknown. 

As we steamed slowly and endlessly on, a slight incident, which may 
be worth relating, broke the hushed monotony. Our carriage contained 
twenty or thirty people, ranged in double seats along its length, having 
a passage between, with doors opening at each end, so that the “‘ conduc- 
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teur,” or “ guard,” can pass along the whole length of the train, from 
one carriage to the other, as occasion may require, and utter the final 
“T’ll take tickets, please,” without that terrible stop, which ends every 
English railway journey in ten minutes of fever and fidget. I would 
strongly recommend this arrangement to the attention of English rail- 
way magnates and presidents of “ rolling-stock departments,” as one of 
those hints which might with advantage be adopted from our neigh- 
bours’ book, if English conceit would allow these magnates to think that 
‘any good thing” could come out of the practice of these “ furrin moun- 
seers.” 

We were, as I said, steaming endlessly along, when the opening deer 
of the carriage raising a little cloud of impalpable dust, treated me to 
indulgence which I would not barter for all the “high toast,” ‘‘ Macca- 
baw,” or “ Lundyfoot,” that ever titillated human nostril!—I mean a 
hearty and refreshing sneeze! I sneezed, once and again, loudly, 
sonorously, without restraint, and in most guileless unconsciousness of 
doing aught remarkable or uncommon, and yet I doubt if a lighted 
Catherine-wheel or exploded cracker could have excited a greater sensa- 
tion than my sternutation seemed to produce in the railway carriage 
through all its compartments save those occupied by the “ hereticit In- 
glese.” At the first explosion, a portly priest opposite broke off his con- 
versation with his neighbour to lift his hat courteously, to bow in my 
face, and utter what the expression of Ais face told me was a commisera- 
ting prayer; his neighbour regarded me compassionately, and did the 
like; ladies in full career of tongue, paused, looked at me, at each other, 
crossed themselves quickly, and, ‘* miracolo !” were silent for half a minute. 
The evident “sensation” lasted long enough to make me feel particularly 
awkward, under the consciousness that I had somehow committed a sole- 
cism, though of what nature I could not at all understand. It was not 
for some time after that I learned the true state of the case, in hearing 
that at some remote period, Italy—the Venetian States in particular—had 
been desolated by a fatal plague (possibly that which occasioned the erec- 
tion of the church of the ‘“ Salute”), of which the “premonitory symptom” 
had been violent sternutation, so that in time “ it arrived” that a sneeze 
came to be interpreted as a death-warrant! or “ passing-bell-warning” to 
pray for a “soul sick unto death, or departing.” Whether it is that the 
sternutatory organs of the Italians are ever since so peculiarly insensible 
or under command that a sneeze is a rarity—or, as is most likely, that the 
custom keeps its ground, though the reason for it has long passed away— 
certain it is that my yielding to this (to me) natural and refreshing con- 
vulsion of the nerves obtained for me the commiserating regards of a 
whole railroad carriage, my unimpressible English companions alone 
excepted, who could, as little as myself, understand the demonstrative sym- 
pathy of the Italians around us. 

At length we arrived—no, I beg pardon, we “ ran aground”—upon one 
of the outlying islands of Venice, and the huge train disembarked its 
cargo, with all that confusion which nothing short of English system 
could prevent from being a chaos. And here I gladly acknowledge that 
something like interchange might take place with reciprocal advantage : 
if in some points foreign invention might improve us, assuredly a little of 
our order and system would be a benefit to them. In this Venice expe- 
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dition I had an extra consignment of ladies in charge. I sent them off 
by a light boat to our intended hotel (Daniele). A femme de chambre, 
who knew all her mistress’s packages by sight, was to have remained 
with me to identify luggage, but in the confusion, mistaking orders, 
she followed her mistress, and so I stood—alone in chaos! with twenty-five 
parcels (more or less, larger or smaller) to look after and extricate. I 
wonder how I survived it. 

It was done, however, at last. My pile of “ hardes et bagages” got to- 
gether, I looked out of the railway station, Venice-wards. But no! it 
can’t be Venice; it’s all a mistake—a dream. The first sound which 
greeted my wondering ear was an inquiry “whether I wanted an 
omnibus.” Yes, “omnibus” was the word, redolent of “the land of 
Cockaigne,”’ of “ Temple Bar,” ‘the Bank,” “ Chelsea,” everything most 
un- Venetian in creation !—and yet my ear did not deceive me. “ An om- 
nibus” is Venetian for one of those large roomy boats which are to the 
light graceful gondola as a waggon to a dennet. Of course I wanted one, 
and having at length seen all my cargo on board, I embarked at about 
ten o’clock at night, in pitchy darkness, to traverse the network of minor 
canals which led from the railway to the heart of the city. 

This passage was doubtless inferior to the transit of five miles or so 
from Maestre or Fuscina, yet still it was something to glide along silently 
and mysteriously through these dark water-avenues of this extraordina 
city. The omnibus boat had a large, roomy, hurricane-house cabin, wit 
windows lighted by one glimmering lamp, merely sufficient to make the 
darkness within visible, and the palpable obscure without more dense 
and impenetrable. I felt rather than saw that I was passing between 
lines of high edifices; a stifled hum, an occasional glimmer through a 
chink, told me that life was all about me, as I passed on in a deathlike 
stillness, only broken by the splash of the oar and the strange note of 
warning to anything approaching with which the Venetian boatman 
turns a corner. Presently glancing lights appeared more frequently —we 
passed one or two palazzos, evidently lighted up for reception of guests— 
then under a bridge, in which I at once recognised the “ Rialto”—then 
we passed along the landing-place of the “ Piazzetta” to the “ Hotel 
Daniele,” to be hailed with the intelligence all full, and that my lady- 
friends had preceded me to another hotel—* full also.” Hotel-hunting 
in the dark is a pursuit more exciting than agreeable; and after more 
than one rejection, we were all housed at the “ Palazzo Grassi” (“ Hotel 
des Empereurs”), at about eleven o’clock at night. 

Some of our large party shifted quarters next day, but I and mine, 
engaging a set of snug entresol apartments, held our ground, than which 
there could not be a better for seeing to advantage the city scenery of 
Venice, and studying, as in a Canaletti picture, whenever we looked out 
of a window, a reach of the Grand Canal, which included some of its 
most arabesque varieties of architecture. Before us, in contrast, lay in 
cold Palladian correctness the church of the “ Salute ;” over the way (I 
mean the water), the “ Accademia ;” and, not far off, St. Mark’s, within 
reach of either a stroll or a glide—yes, I do mean a stroll, for you may 
stroll about Venice, as you shall hear, though few care to make an 


exertion, which all should make, who wish to see Venice “ inéus et in 
cute.” 
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Whether the Grassi family were among the ancient magnificos or 
modern nobility of Venice, I know not, but they are with the past, and 
have left a magnificent palace, in which the passing tourist can now 
‘take his ease as his inn.” This palazzo, like all others in Venice, is 
raised on a solid Etruscan sub-structure, of which the foundation-piles 
must be deep driven into the subsoil: in the midst of a spacious internal 
court-yard it contains a well of pure water (a rare conveniency in 
Venice). Ascending a stately staircase, you see all round very curious 
representations, not il] painted on the walls, of ancient Venetian manners 
and costumes, as they used to appear in the old reunions; there were 
the “damas” of Venice, who, as their English libeller said, “ let 
Heaven, but not their husbands, see their pranks;” there were the 
masqued nobles in their “ proud plainness” of black domino, but in- 
dulging their love of show, in the gorgeous gold cloth adornments of their 
attendant menials around, as we sometimes see a great man in studied sim- 
plicity pacing on an ambling pony, while his groom reins in a “hundred 
guinea” horse. I considered it quite a treat to be able daily to look on 
these shadows of the “olden time,” now that the reality was gone by 
for ever. 

As I mean to eschew most religiously aught of Venice which can be 
better read in “ Murray’s,” or in other professional books of travel,—if 
I borrow from Byron words wherewith to record that 


I stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs, 


it is because I cannot otherwise or better give my own peculiar impres- 
sions of my visit to the “ palace and prison on each hand.” 

As we passed through the ducal halls, rich in the works of the Tintoretti 
and Paul Veronese, and despoiled of everything else, 1 asked our guide 
“what use was made of the palace now?” And it was with gnashing 
teeth, and bitter emphasis, that he replied: “ Signor, una galleria per 
a forestieri.” Yes—‘a mere gape-room for the stranger.” Truly Venice 
shall no more be called “a Lady of Kingdoms.” If the spirit of Frederick 
Barbarossa could look on the present state of the proud republic which 
compelled him to kiss the toe of that haughty “servant of servants,” 
Pope Alexander III., it would, surely, own itself appeased and avenged. 
We passed at once from the “ Hall of Doom,” over the famous bridge, 
into the now empty prisons, separated from the palace by a narrow canal ; 
and it was not until we came to the “ oubliettes,” which, as our guide 
assured us, lay cased deep down in the substructure forming the basis of 
every building in Venice, that any noticeable subject of conversation arose. 

“ Here,” said the guide, conducting us into a small square chamber, 
lined in floor, ceiling, and walls all with rough timber—“ here is where 
the condemned were conducted after sentence, never to leave it until 
they went penitent to death;” and “ecco, signor” (pointing to a small 
square aperture, corresponding to a niche in the wall of the passage out- 
side), “after entering this room as condemned, they never saw any light 
again but from a lamp placed there—no nearer.” 

The room was clean and dry; it had none of the nastiness which 
we are accustomed to connect with an under-ground or under-water 
dungeon. It reminded me (I know not why, except from the rough 
planking) of the Lollards’ room in Lambeth Tower; but it made an im- 
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pression of more pitiless, hopeless, mind-murdering durance, than I had 
ever before realised. My breathing came thick, as I began to realise the 
idea of some victim of “the lion’s mouth” wearing out his days here 
until madness or death came to his relief, and I asked the man: 

“ Did the condemned always confess their guilt ?” 

‘You see, signor,” he said, “our Church is very merciful! it never 
allows us to execute a man until he feels and owns that he deserves it; 
they all do it sooner or later.” 

* But,” said I, “a man might say anything to get out of this dreadful 
place: suppose a man innocent — suppose that he confessed in mere 
desperation——” I don’t know whether I conveyed myself fully to him, 
for he caught at the word desperation— 

* Oh, yes, we have often had disperati here for a week or so; they dash 
their heads against the walls, and do other impolite things (cose dis- 
cortesia). You see, signor, we have these boards to prevent them from 
injuring themselves; but they all soon get quiet, then sullen, and, in 
fine, they all confess at last !” 

In short, I found that this boasted mercy was but another name for 
“eine forte et dure”—a disguised rack ; another variety of that inqui- 
sitorial process which compels a man to accuse himself to get freed from 
the extremity of unendurable torture. I made a fruitless attempt to 
explain to the Venetian the rule of English justice, which “holds every 
man innocent until proved guilty,” and “compels no man to accuse or 
convict himself,”—but he evidently could not take in the idea at all. 

As we returned over the “ Bridge of Sighs,” I paused for a moment 
on the crown of the arch to examine the exquisite stonework tracery of 
a little window which lights the covered way; and through the tube 
of the dark canal, as through a telescope, came from the sunny world 
beyond a passing glimpse of all that is most beautiful in Venice. As I 
looked, it occurred to me that the name of this fatal passage might be 
derived from the sensation which a passing look through this aperture 
was sure to produce on the fated wretches who passed by it to their doom. 
It was here, for example, that the wretched younger “ Foscari,” brought 
up from the choaking dungeons below, would be likely to have uttered 
that exclamation of anguished “ amor patria” which Byron puts into his 
mouth : 


Oh, Venice! 
My beautiful—my own— 
My only Venice,—this is breath /—thy breeze, 
Thine Adrian sea-breeze—how it fans my cheek. 


This thought, which came upon me as I paused on the fatal arch, 
pursued me to the entresol of the Palazzo Grassi; and in the cool of the 
evening, as I leaned from the window into the lovely sunset view before 
me, found form and utterance as follows : 


Tne “ Bripce or Sicus”—well named ; for there, 
As wretches mount that fatal stair 
Leading to judgment, when a breath 


Or whispered charge may doom to death, 
Full on the vision which has grown 

All torpid in its cell of stone, 

Up the long vista warmly streaming 
Comes sunlight on the window gleaming, 
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And through the sculptured stonework shows 

Where in the distance Venice glows 

An ocean queen, enwreathed in smiles, 

And throned upon her countless isles, 

What victim in such torturing hour, 

Held in the grasp of despot power, 

Could look his last on sea, earth, sky, 

And see them pass without—a sigh!—R. 
Palazzo Grassi, May 25, 1851. 


Even if his Memoir had not told us that Forsyth had been a—school- 
master! I think I should have guessed it, from the classic terseness of his 
style, the reference of all he saw to some classic standard of excellence, 
and his utter want of appreciation for anything picturesque! I question 
much if he did not consider a flight of fancy, or a capricio of genius, 
rather as a “bounds-breaking” to be punished with the ferula, than a 
beauty to be admired. He has left us an admirable and condensed 
classic handbook ; but let none trust him as a guide to aught of 
medieval or romantic interest, for he will be sure to pass them with 
slighting or contemptuous remark. Had I received as infallible that 
dash of his pen with which he disposes of “the glaring mosaics” of St. 
Mark’s Church, I should have overlooked one of the most curious features 
of that picturesque edifice, “ neither Greek, Gothic, nor Saracenic,” but a 
mixture of them all, and therefore the fitter style for the chief church of 
a city of which the mingled glories included trophies won at intervals 
from Greek, Goth, and Saracen alike. 

The mosaics of St. Mark’s, so far from being “ glaring” in colour, are 
remarkably subdued, while their quaint designs and mottoes should give 
them great interest to those curious in these works. Comparing them 
with others of a known date in Rome, I would set them down as of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, notwithstanding that a date to a mosaic figure 
of Christ in the apsis gives “ mcccccvi. Petrus F,” which may be correct 
as to this single piece ; but it seems clearly of a more modern fashion than 
the rest, of which the grotesque conceptions and mottoes in quaint moakish 
rhymes exceed all description. I wonder whether they have ever been 
copied? It would be a labour of months, rendered more difficult by the 
dim light, the straining of the neck, and the curious abbreviations of the 
legends. To the designs of these mosaics, illustrating ante and post- 
diluvian records, such as “‘ The Creation,” the command to be “ fruitful 
and multiply,” (!!) ‘* The Deluge,” ‘“ Babel building,” and such like, no 
pen could do justice; and the burin of Richard Doyle, cutting medieval 
antics, could not out-caricature them. ‘The sacrifice of Cain and Abel 
is thus well mottoed : : 

Abel Christus cernit, 
Kaynus sua munera spernit. 
The four guardian saints of Venice, “St. Nicholaus,” St. Peter, St. Mark, 
St. (name unintelligible), are lauded in the following : 
Hos quatuor Jure fuit hie proponere cur ? 
Corporibus quorum 
Precellit Honor Venetorum 
His viget, his crescit, 
Terraque, Marique nitescit, 
Integer et invictus, 
Situs his nunquamque relictus ; 
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while the figure of the Redeemer is garnished with this exhortation to 
the still spared sinner : 


Sub, rex cunctorum 

Caro factus amore reorum 
Ne desperetis, 

Venie dum tempus habetis. 


These are but few of the many quaintnesses, hastily copied during a 
hasty visit ; but I much wonder that I have not seen in any book of 
travels, other notice of these curious mosaics besides Forsyth’s disparag- 
ing remark. 

“ Didst ever see a gondola ?”—whether you have or not, I won’t pre- 
tend to paint what you may find in Byron’s “ Beppo,” described to the— 
life I was going to say, but more correctly, to the—‘ mourning coach” 
style of fitting up, which Venetian sumptuary law prescribes for its light 
and singular “ cab of the canal.” I will oh notice two features of this 
necessary of life in Venice: one is that fanciful and graceful prow which, 
with a dim and far-off resemblance to the erect and arching neck of a 
sea-snake, cuts the water without sending off a ripple at either side; it is 
made of polished steel or iron, and it seems a point of gondola dandyism 
to keep it always bright and burnished. It is obviously a remnant of the 
high prow of the ancient war galley, now converted at once into an orna- 
ment and a means of rendering direct collisions harmless. Should two 
gondolas meet prow to prow, each glides by the other stately and swan- 
like, and as smoothly as the polished blades of a pair of scissors. The 
result would be very different, however, should one take the other on the 
quarter or side; in such case the prow would be apt to cut through the 
frail vessel it struck like a knife. But this, probably, is an amount of 
awkwardness which the expert gondolier dismisses as impossible ; and, 
indeed, the warning and precautionary cry with which these singular 
vessels round the corners of their tortuous and right-angled canals, almost 
amounts to absolute security against such an accident. 

The grace and rapidity with which the gondolier propels his vessel has 
often been noticed. I know of no exercise better calculated to exhibit 
fine shape, and graceful, manly action to advantage, than the rowing of a 
gondola; but I have never seen noticed the peculiarity of action which 
enables a single man with one oar, not used zx sculling, but over the 
vessel’s side, to keep the gondola in a course perfectly straight and suffi- 
ciently rapid. Should one of our watermen wish to work a small boat 
alone and with one oar, he “sculls it”—that is, he works over the stern 
with an action corresponding to that of the tail-fin of a fish ; but the 
Venetian gondolier works his craft by a totally different process, with a 
compound action of his oar, exhibiting much more ingenuity, and requiring 
much nicer and more scientific management than the downright working 
of the sculler. The gondolier accomplishes his purpose by means of the 
peculiar formation of what, for want of a better name, we must term the 
“rullock,” or “ row-lock,” in which his oar works. This is a piece of 
wood of a remarkable and not easily described shape, more like the 
Greek than anything I can now remember. It is removable at plea- 
sure from larboard to starboard side ; it must be of tough fibre, and the 
tortuous groove in which the oar works must be smoothed and polished 
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with the greatest nicety, for on the free action of the oar in this groove 
the true and easy motion of the vessel depends. It forms a shifting 
pivot, by which the plane in which the blade of the oar moves is changed 
continually in the course of every impulse the gondolier gives to his 
vessel. I can go no further in description ; the instrument and process 
must be seen to be understood. The gondolier stands to his work, look- 
ing forwards, and like other Italian boatmen, pushes (instead of pulling) 
his oar; but in all other respects the action of gondoliering differs from 
any other mode of rowing I ever saw. 

On one occasion, having rowed under the “ Bridge of Sighs,” along 
that fatal channel 

Whose gloomy deep 
Never fisher’s net dared sweep, 


having gazed and shuddered at that “small and low-browed door” in the 
frowning palace wall, from whence (as the gondolier’s tradition whispered) 
the state victim used to be shot forth into the secret-keeping depths below, 
in order to make an excursion in keeping with this tale of horrors, we 
desired the man to guide us through some of the back ways of the city, 
that we might see something more of the real life of its population than 
the domino-playing, coffee-sipping habitués of the Piazza de San Marco 
could exhibit. 

He guided the gondola through water-lanes and defiles of which I 
could have formed no previous conception—the squalid black decay of the 
tall, prison-like houses; the ink-like hue of the water-way; the icy 
silence, seldom broken except by the dip and drip of the oar; and the 
unearthly ery of warning as we turned a corner, echoed, perhaps, from 
another coffin-like barque passing us by—all these formed an ensemble 
never to be forgotten. I was disappointed at the few, very few signs of 
human life about us. Once a washerwoman singing at her tub made an 
event. Again, I remember, we came on a carpenter, and as he planed his 
block at the open door the shavings fell over from his hand into the canal, 
and a step too far would precipitate the workman himself into a cold and 
dirty bath. But with these exceptions, of stirring life we saw scarce 
anything, though our gondolier assured us that there was a teeming 
population in every house. We soon had enough of this Italian copy of 
Dickens’s vivid picture of Jacob’s Island and the Folly Ditch, in “ Oliver 
Twist,” and we begged to be rowed out as soon as possible into light and 
life again. 

I made another excursus out of the usual highway of visitors, by 
setting off one morning to make my way “over land” from our hotel to 
** St. Marco’s,” taking my bearings as to direction as well as I could. I 
then plunged into a network of defiles, to which, as some one correctly 
says, old Cranbourne-alley would be quite a “ Via Lata.” I wound my 
way through narrows—turned back from unexpected “ cvls-de-sac,” and 
occasionally crossed little flagged areas in front of small secluded 
churches, where the infant population of Venice tumbled and toddled 
about in a safe and sunny independence, which led me to think that the 
little areas aforesaid must have been invented to save the childhood of 
Venice from losing the use of their limbs in inaction. It was a bad sub- 
stitute for free air and daisied meadow, but better than nothing, and the 
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total absence of cart, vehicle, horse, or other sign of business, gave the 
region a kind of home look, as though the whole were but the inner court- 
yards and passages of some great establishment. I should add, that all 
was perfectly clean, dry, and sunny, the canals serving, I suppose, as the 
cloace of the city. 

The seeming domesticity of the whole affair was rendered more like 
by the curious familiar advertisements of various kinds affichés to the 
walls. Among others, I saw little handbills apparently intended to 
answer the same purpose as our newspaper obituaries. One, as I re- 
member, announced that “ Ludovico Cassaris,” aged 58, died of fever on 
a specified day, “at vesper hour precisely.” His virtues were carefully 
catalogued, the number of his children, the grief of his widow, and “ the 
prayers of all good Christians for his repose” were earnestly requested. 
This announcement had been attracting the passer-by for about three 
weeks before I read it. 

Another droll variety of advertisement appears to be an adaptation of 
the “ Warren Blacking puff” to the purpose of singing the praises of 
“ parish priests.” I should be disposed to think that popular choice must 
have had something to do with the nomination of these gentlemen, for I 
saw several of what we would call in England “election squibs” marked 
on the walls, not in chalk, but in lamp-black. “ Support Padre V.,” 
* Maintain il excellentissimo Padre N .” were the remains of some 
bygone parochial contest; and in one parish which I passed through, I 
should say the parishioners were very little disposed to have the excitement 
of a “contested election renewed,’ for at intervals upon the walls the 
good-will of the people to their pastor was neatly stereotyped to the fol- 
lowing effect 


Dio noi 
conserve 
lungamente 
nostro 
excellentissimo 
pievano 


while here and there looked forth as a warning of frequent occurrence 
on the Italian blank wall, ‘“ Iddio te vede” (God sees thee). Upon the 
whole, when I emerged at last upon the busy region of the “ Piazza di 
San Marco,” I had obtained an interesting view of the interior life of 
Venice, which I think travellers seldom care to look after. 

For a “ recordanza” we determined to bring away a “ measure or two” 
of the famous Venetian gold chain which is one of its celebrities, and 
landing at the Rialto (why do retailers of jewellery always establish 
themselves on bridges, as here, and on the Ponte Vecchio at Florence ?), 
we asked our way to the manufactory of the article, being as anxious to 
see the process of making this celebrated chain as to possess a sample. 

I wore to my watch a good, solid, John Bullish specimen of the 
“ curb-chain pattern,” well wrought, and a costly thing in its day. I 
intimated my wish to exchange it for some of their manufacture, to 
which “i fabricatori” expressed assent, and an intention to allow me its 
value “according to the quality of the gold.” 1 gave them my chain, 
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and as it passed from hand to hand, it was evident, that while they ad- 
mired its workmanship, it was equally clear that for the alloyed material 
they entertained a more than “ sovereign” contempt. It was, they said, 
greatly debased, and would never do for their manufacture, the whole 
secret and value of which consists in the virgin purity of the gold used, 
with seemingly no mixture of alloy whatever. To test this, they used a 
very simple experiment. A common sandstone was produced, a few 
particles of my chain were rubbed on the rough surface, and also a few 
particles of the minute gold-wire they were soldering into links at the 
moment. Upon the application of a drop of vitriolic acid to each, the 
English article showed a greenish effervescing result, while the Venetian 
material remained perfectly unaffected by the application. I was obliged 
to own the debasing effect with which the spirit of trade could cause 
even “fine gold to become dim,” and the necessity of purchasing seme 
yards of the unadulterated chain became immediately obvious to m 
daughters, but whether it will “wear as well” as the article given (with 
sundry balancing Napoleons) in exchange, is a matter which remains to 
be proved. 

And now what more shall I say ?—shall I try to prove myself a con- 
noisseur in painting, upon the simple plan laid down by poor Goldsmith, 
who said that nothing more was necessary than to observe that “more 

ains would have made a better picture,” and “to praise Perugino.” 
Shall I begin to criticise the ‘‘ Pietro Martire,” or the “ Assumption” of 
Titian? No; we must hasten from Venice, and I shall take my readers 
to but one gallery there, and that not for the purpose of teasing them 
with details of its véstas of glorious paintings—for they are glorious— 
but to mourn over the faded, deserted, comfortless aspect of the ‘ Palazzo 
Manfrini” and its furniture, which looked as if every broker in Soho had 
selected his shabbiest and oldest article of bygone verti, and contributed 
it to furnish the whole set-out. It was the just emblem of the fading 
city, to which no repairing or cleansing hand would seem to have been 
applied within the century, if we except, indeed, one or two Palazzos, 
which I suppose to have fallen to Taglioni, the dancer, as “dead bar- 
gains,” and which were undergoing repairs, probably with a view to 
re-selling them as a “‘matter of business.” From a doge to a dancer! 
Strange transition, and yet not out of character. We saw the “ Palazzo 
d'Oro,” by the Rialto, under the hands of the gilder and plasterer, —to be 
paid by the profits of pirouettes and stage exhibition. 

Except those who deliberately sit down to a residence, or to write a 
book, ten days seems the limit of any stay at Venice. We left in the 
afternoon of our eighth day, and as we whirled towards Padua I found 
myself guessing, among the palazzos on the Brenta, for “ Portia’s house 
of Belmont,” and thinking how much better a railway would have suited 
for playing the jest with which the charming owner and her maid Nerissa 
perplex their husbands, than a passage 


By the tranect, the common fe 
Which trades to Venice, 7 


but which now will never trade there more. The palazzos of the Brenta 
are a fitting avenue of approach to the decaying city ;—the same stamp 
of desolation and decay seems to belong to all alike. 
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THE SPENDTHRIEFT. 
A TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


Book the fFirst. 
XVI. 


MRS. PINCHBECK ACCIDENTALLY DISCOVERS HER RUNAWAY HUSBAND—ARTHUR MEETS 
LETTICE ROUGHAM, AND HEARS OF A GRAND MASKED BALL TO BE GIVEN AT THE 
ANGEL—LUCY TRIES TO PERSUADE HER BROTHER TO TAKE HER TO THE BALL. 


A PRINCE of the blood might have been quartered at the 
Angel. The inn-yard was crowded with equipages of various 
kinds, and the stables were full of horses. On this side were 
trainers from Newmarket and jockeys discussing the respective 
merits of half a dozen splendid racers which had just been brought 
home after exercise by the grooms; on that, cock-masters and 
breeders were taking their valiant birds out of deep straw baskets 
or bags, and shielding their spurs with stuffed rolls of leather, in 
order that they might not hurt themselves while sparring for prac- 
tice on the straw. Round the latter individuals were collected a 
host of lacqueys all habited in the richly-laced orange-coloured 
livery of Monthermer, examining the cocks, and betting with 
each other as to their prowess in the coming trial of skill ;—this 
backing a grey, that a ginger, another ared with black breast, and 
a fourth a pied-pile. Again there were two or three huntsmen in 
scarlet coats, and as many gamekeepers in dark green jackets— 
though what these gentry could be doing there it was difficult to 
conceive, unless they had been summoned from the Castle, to swell 
out their lord’s already too numerous train. 

At the side door of the inn stood another party, consisting of 
our old acquaintances, Pudsey, Bellairs, and Chassemouche, with 
their sparkish friends, Tibbits and Trickett. The two latter cox- 
combs had just returned from a stroll through the town, and 
were regaling Bellairs and the French valet with an account of the 
conquests they had achieved among the pretty girls of Bury. 
Tibbits, it appeared, by his own showing, had been eminently 
successful. The whole party agreed, however, that Bury was un- 
commonly dull, and if they had not some amusement in scouring 
the streets at night with their masters, breaking the lamps, beating 
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the watch, and wrenching off knockers, they should not know 
how to spend their time. 

The arrival of Sir Hugh Poynings and his family was a source 
of infinite satisfaction to these amiable personages, because they 
foresaw that some disturbance must ensue ; and even if the prin- 
cipals failed to quarrel, which seemed next to impossible, they 
could get up a little brawl on their own account with the servants 
from Reedham. With this design, they scarcely made way for 
Arthur Poynings as he passed them, after dismounting and con- 
signing his steed to the ostler, and Mr. Tibbits received a cuff 
on the ear for his especial insolence; an indignity he would 
have resented if he had dared. But he was too much daunted by 
Arthur’s fierce looks to retaliate, and when the young gentleman 
shook his whip menacingly at him, he retreated behind his com- 
panions, who offered him no support. Arthur, however, had no 
sooner disappeared, than with one accord they began to abuse him, 
and Mr. Tibbits swore a great oath that he would be revenged 
upon him before the morrow. 

Just then Sir Hugh’s coachman, Beccles, came into the yard with 
his horses, and the whole pack instantly set upon him, jeering him, 
his cattle, and his master, and telling him he should not have a stall 
in the stable unless he fought for it. Now Beccles was a sturdy 
fellow, and did not budge an inch. Letting go the bridle of the 
horse he was leading, he put himself into an attitude of de- 
fence, and shouted to his fellow-servants, who at once answered 
the summons, and arranged themselves beside him. As there 
seemed to be every prospect of a fight, the whole yard was instantly 
on the alert. The liveried menials deserted the game-cocks in 
the hope of witnessing a more exciting contest. Trainers, jockeys, 
cockers, grooms, stable-boys, and ostlers rushed forward, and a 
ring was speedily formed; but before a blow could be struck a 
scream was heard, and with loud cries a female forced her way 
through the crowd to the combatants. It was Mrs. Pinchbeck. 
At sight of her Tibbits turned pale, and made an effort to slink 
off. But he was kept in his place by those around, till a pair of 
arms, flung round his neck, effectually secured him. 

From what could be collected in the midst of Mrs. Pinchbeck’s 
sobs and hysterical ejaculations, it appeared that the gay and 
gallant Tibbits had married her some five years ago, at which time 
she was the young widow—and the very pretty widow too, though 
she said it, that shouldn’t—of an old haberdasher in Cheapside, 
yclept Duckweed, to whom the insinuating Tibbits had been 
apprenticed. Having spent all her money, and ruined her 
business by his gross neglect, the wretch absconded—basely de- 
serted her—inhuman monster that he was!—whereupon, having 
no other resource, she who had once lived in affluence, and had 
been doted upon by her departed Duckweed—a duck he was, if 
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ever there was one on earth!—she, who had never even waited 
upon herself in her dear Ducky’s time, was forced to go into ser- 
vice. (Here a flood of tears drowned her utterance for a moment.) 
Friends she had in Bungay,—relatives of her dear Ducky,—an 
they didn’t turn their backs on her, notwithstanding her mis- 
fortunes, but procured her a situation as lady’s maid to Lad 
Poynings—a situation she didn’t blush to say—though Tibbits 
might blush to hear it—that she had filled to her ladyship’s entire 
contentment. Her ladyship and Miss Poynings knew she lad once 
moved in genteel dole, and treated her accordingly. “ Pinch- 
beck, you are not a common domestic,” my lady said; ‘* you must 
have your own room, and your own table.” “ Pinchbeck, you 
must come and sit with me,” Miss Lucy would often say, ‘ for 
I like your society better than that of the noisy fox-hunters 
down stairs.” Pinchbeck, she added in explanation, was her 
maiden name, and she resumed it, when she was abandoned by 
Tibbits. Never, since the day he left her, till that moment, had 
she set eyes on her worthless spouse—never heard a word of him— 
and she never should have done, she felt quite sure, if she had 
not accidentally popped upon him! But she would show him what 
an injured wife’s rights were, unless he arranged matters to her 
satisfaction—that she would! 

Leaving the tender couple to adjust their differences as best 
they could, we may mention that their meeting caused a cessation 
of hostilities between the adherents of the houses of Monthermer 
and Poynings. Instead of fighting, the stalwart lads of Reedham 
shook hands heartily with their lace-bedizened, silken-hosed, pow- 
dered antagonists of the Castle; and sundry tankards of strong ale, 
called for by the chiefs on both sides, completed the amicable un- 
derstanding. 

If Arthur had looked up at all, when he rode into the inn-yard, 
instead of occupying himself with matters of infinitely less concern, 
he must have seen, at an open window on the first floor—just 
above the great gilded sign of the Angel—a very pretty face, the 
owner of which was anxiously, but vainly, striving to attract his 
attention by slightly coughing, and waving a handkerchief. But 
as he looked everywhere but in the right direction, the pretty face 
lost its smile, the red lips pouted, and she who owned them leaned 
so far out of the casement as almost to endanger her personal 
safety. How could Mr. Arthur be so stupid? What could he be 
dreaming about, to keep his 4 constantly fixed on the ground? 
Perhaps he didn’t wish to see her? No, she would never believe 
that. Come what would, she was determined to have a word with 
him, so down stairs she darted, and reached the passage leading to 
the yard-door just as the young gentleman entered by it. No 
mistake now as to his being glad to see her. He uttered an excla- 
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mation of surprise and delight, and almost caught her in his arms, 
as she sprang towards him. 

‘‘ So, then, you can see me at last, sir,” Lettice Rougham cried. 
“T thought you wished to avoid me, but I was resolved you 
shouldn't. ” eel and grooms seem to interest you now more 
than our sex. But don’t you know that if you would learn your 
fortune you should consult the stars. Had you done so just now, 
you would have beheld——” 

“ A little angel,” Arthur supplied, gallantly. 

*“‘ Yes,—painted on a signboard,” Lettice laughed. ‘‘ But you 
have lost your memory as well as your sight, sir. Why don’t you 
inquire about my mistress?” 

‘* You don’t give me time, Lettice. Is she here?” 

‘« Yes, sir, she zs here, or you wouldn’t see me. We're staying 
in the house—but we’re confined to our own room, and never stir 
out of it—that is, very seldom. My mistress wouldn’t remain 
here a minute, if she’d any choice, but her cruel tyrant of a father 
drags her about like a slave. Of course, I share her captivity. I 
hope you're come to release us, sir.” 

**T don’t see how I can help you, Lettice.” 

“You don’t! Then you're not the brave knight I took you for. 
~ Perhaps you don’t like to run the risk of another wound. And 
that reminds me that I ought to ask about the hurt you got when 
_ last visited us at the Castle. How are you getting on? 

ou look tolerably well. Of course, you've heard of the gay 
doings we’re to have here to-night ?” 

‘ve heard nothing as yet, Lettice. I’ve only this moment 
arrived. What gay doings do you refer to?” 

“ Mr. Monthermer’s grand masked ball. It takes place in this 
house to-night, and as everybody’s talking about it, I thought 
somebody might have mentioned it to you. All the fine folks of 
Bury are invited, and most of ’em are coming. Q, it'll be a splen- 
did ball! no expense spared, as you may suppose, since Mr. Mon- 
thermer gives the entertainment. The long room is adorned with 
mirrors, and festooned with flowers—the floors are chalked—and 
there’s to be a band of musicians from London in the orchestra. 
When the company are tired of dancing, they are to sit down to 
such a supper, sir.” 

‘* Very tempting, no doubt. But I presume your mistress does 
not mean to attend this ball, Lettice ?” 

“ Entirely against her own inclination, sir—entirely. But Mr. 
Fairlie insists upon it,—and she daren’t refuse, poor soul! You'd 
better go too, to take care of her. Put on a domino and mask, and 
no one will find you out. I see you'll do it.” 

“You are always ready to promote mischief, Lettice, and a 


worse plan than yours might be devised. But I cannot consent 
to it, for many reasons.” 
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‘T'll dispose of the reasons at once if you'll state them,” Let- 
tice said. 

‘¢ Well then, first and foremost, I’m not alone here. Sir Hugh 
and Lady Poynings are with me—and my sister.” 

‘“* Pooh! that’s easily settled. The old people will have retired 
to rest before the ball begins, and need never be aware of your pre- 
sence at it. And why not bring Miss Lucy with you? I’m sure 
she would like it. Tilfind her a dress—a perfect disguise.” 

“You arrange matters very readily, Lettice ; but there are dif- 
ficulties you cannot get over.” 

**T see none whatever, sir, unless you create them yourself. Miss 
Lucy, I’m certain, will be enchanted with the scheme—so will my 
mistress—so will you—and so shall I—for I must have a share in 
it. But I mustn’t stand talking here, or I shall be noticed. I 
shall tell my mistress she may expect to meet you.” 

‘On no account, Lettice.’ 

“ But I shall—and I shall deliver a great many messages which 
you ought to have sent her. If you want me, mount to the second 
floor—the second, mind—walk down the corridor and tap against 
the last door on the right.” 

So saying, she tripped away. 

And just in time, for scarcely was she gone, than Sir Hugh 
Poynings, whose angry tones had for some moments before been 
resounding in the hall, now strode down the passage, and met 
his son. ‘The old baronet was in a towering passion. 

What's the matter, sir?” Arthur 

‘“* Why, sir, starvation is the matter—no dinner is the matter— 
no wine is the matter. We can’t have a joint or a roast fowl, 
or a bottle of claret, unless it pleases Mr. Gage Monthermer. We 
can’t have a bed except in the garret. Mr. Monthermer has taken 
the whole house—bedrooms, parlours, kitchen, larder, cellars, and 
stables. It’s no longer the Angel, it’s the Monthermer Arms; and 

oung Gage—and be hanged to him—is landlord, and not old 

riscoe. “Sdeath! sir, things are come to a pretty pass, when one 
can’t call for what one likes at an inn, without being told that Mr. 
Monthermer must be consulted.” 

‘¢ You amaze me, sir.” 

** And well I may—but I shall amaze you still more before I’ve 
done. Old Briscoe has just been with me, to explain, with many 
apologies, how matters stand. He confesses he can scarcely call the 
house his own. He will do his best, he declares, to make me com- 
fortable under the circumstances, and if he fails, he hopes I will ex- 
cuse him. He was never so perplexed before. His honoured guest 
and patron, as he styles Gage, pays like a prince—throws about his 
money, right and left, as if it was of no value—never looks at a bill, 
but tosses it over to Fairlie—but then he expects to have all his own 
way, and won’t bear the slightest interference. Everything and 
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everybody must bow to him. What he wills is law. No person 
of inferior quality to himself must enter the house—unless invited. 
Not a bad rule that, i’ faith, if properly carried out. Then, if a 
guest’s looks don’t please him, he must go, or the house will be 
made too hot to hold him. He served Dick Jernigan of Somerly 
so yesterday. Dick was obliged to decamp. And the night before 
last, two maltsters from Woodbridge, with their wives, decent folk 
enough, had been smuggled into the house without Gage’s leave 
—but he heard of ’em, and though they had gone to roost more 
than an hour, he had ’em out of bed, ay, and into the street, 
too. Oons! I can’t help laughing when I think on’t.” 

*“‘ Surely you are jesting, sir, in saying that we can’t dine here 
without Gage’s permission ?” 

“ Egad! it’s no jesting matter with me, Arthur. I’m as hungry 
as a hunter after my journey. But I tell ye, sir, old Briscoe 
daren’t serve a dinner in private for the life of him.” 

“ Well, sir, we must dine in public then—that’s all. There’s 
an ordinary in this house—the best in Bury—to which all the 
young gallants in the town resort. We must put up with their 
company for the sake of the meal. It’s about the hour of dinner.” 

‘* Ay, but the ordinary is no longer an ordinary. One person 
pays all charges instead of each paying for himself. The young 
gallants you speak of dine here daily—but only as Gage’s guests. 
Unless we choose to be considered in the same light we can have 
no place at the table. Zounds and the devil!—I beg your pardon, 
boy—but it’s enough to make a parson swear.” 

* Have a little patience, sir.” 

“ That’s what the chaplain says. As well preach patience to the 
winds as to an empty stomach. I’m in no humour for it. If I 
could only stay my appetite with a cold pasty or a chine of pork, I 
might be patient. But it serves me right,” te groaned, “ for leav- 
ing my own comfortable mansion, where I had only to ask and 
have. I won’t remain in this inhospitable house another minute. 
The horses shall be put to again at once, and we'll be off to Long 
Melford, or Sudbury.” 

‘Your pardon, sir,—that will never do. We mustn’t let Gage 
and his friends accuse us of poltronery. Remember your own say- 
ing, which you learnt from your father, and he from Ads father :— 
‘No Poynings ever retreated.’ ” 

‘“‘ That’s true, i’ faith! and as you say, Arthur, our sudden de- 
parture might be misconstrued. Poltronery !—zounds!—that’s a 
word must never be applied to us. No one shall charge us with 
want of mettle. Udzooks! boy, we'll stand our ground in spite of 
‘em. But we are likely to have as little sleep as food. This riotous 
young prodigal gives a masked ball and supper to-night—in this 

ouse, sir. e’s to have musicians from London—and the devil 
knows what besides !” 
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‘“‘T have heard as much, sir; but as it is not probable he will 
honour us with an invitation to the ball, we need not concern our- 
selves about it.” 

“IT wish I could shut my ears to all the sounds of catgut- 
— and caper-cutting, certain to assail ’em,” Sir Hugh 
groaned. “ It'll be the death of your poor mother, who is troubled 
with nerves. Then there’s Lucy!—why, zounds! Arthur, when 
she heard of this masked ball, she said she should like nothing so 
much as to be present at it! I cut the silly jade’s longing short, 
pretty sharply, I can promise you.” 

** Girls have strange fancies, sir; and no wonder Lucy, who has 
seen nothing of the kind, and may have been dazzled by descrip- 
tions she has heard of such assemblages, should be seized with a 
transient desire to be present at the ball. But it will pass off, since 
you have pointed out its impropriety.” 

“I trust so; but at any rate, I’m sure she'll not be sorry at my 
change of plans. She looked plaguily downcast when I expressed 
my determination of leaving Bury at once. Oddslife! she ma 
dance to the sound of the fiddles in her own chamber with Pinch- 
beck—ha! ha!” 

Arthur joined in his father’s lusty laughter, and they repaired 
to the large room in front of the hotel, to which the old baronet 
had been conducted on his arrival. Here they found the two 
ladies and the chaplain, in a state of uncertainty as to their move- 
ments; and Sir Hugh having communicated his intention of re- 
maining where he was, the announcement was favourably received 
by all, especially by Lucy, who could not restrain her delight. 

“T couldn’t bear the thought of quitting Bury so soon!” she 
eried. ‘‘ Never mind dinner—or supper—I don’t feel hungry in 
the least—and as to a bed, it doesn’t matter—I can sleep very well 
in the carriage.” 

“* And see all the folks go to the masked-ball, eh?” Sir Hugh 
cried. “ No—no, Loo, you shall be locked up in your room; and 
your mother shall keep the key.—Not a bad notion that of the 
carriage, though,” he mentally ejaculated. ‘‘ I’ve a good mind to 
take possession of it myself. I should be out of hearing of the 
confounded fiddles. Wrapped up in a blanket, with a nightcap 
over my ears and a pillow to rest on, I should be just as comfort- 
able as in my own bed. By Heavens! I'll do it. But as to dinner 
and supper, I can dispense with neither. If that silly girl has no 
appetite, others have—and deuced keen ones, too!” 

Shortly afterwards, and while his father was engaged with the 
chaplain in planning an assault on the larder, Arthur drew his 
sister into the recess of a window, and detailed to her his conversa- 
tion with Lettice. 

“Oh! how fortunate papa has altered his mind!” Lucy ex- 
claimed. “If I had missed seeing Clare Fairlie I should have 
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gone distracted. And you, Arthur! aren’t you delighted at the 
prospect of meeting her again? Nay, don’t sigh, and put on such 
a long face—see her you will before the night’s spent. We must 
go to the masked ball.” 

“ But you are to be locked up in your own chamber, as you 
have just heard.” 

“‘ Pshaw !—Papa was only joking.” 

“Oh, no, he’s in earnest, rely upon it.” 

“ Well then, Pinchbeck shall steal the key, and let me out. Go 
to the ball I will.” 

“You take it for granted I shall accompany you.” 

“Of course. You’d never allow me to go alone,—as I should, 
if you refused. But I know you won't stay away since Clare 
Fairlie is to be there.” 

“Her presence at it offers a great temptation to me I must 
admit. But I don’t like you to witness such a scene, Loo.” 

“If Clare witnesses it, I may. No one will recognise me—for 
Ishan’t unmask. And I shall have you, mon preux chevalier, as a 
protector, in case of need.” 

“T can’t get rid of my scruples. I ought not to yield to a 
giddy girl like you.” 

“ Giddy as I am I can take care of myself. So you consent,— 
yes !—yes !—T’ll have no denial.” 

“‘ But suppose my consent obtained,—what are we to do for 
masks and dominoes ?—Again, we have no tickets.” 

“ Don’t raise any more objections, Arthur, for I won't listen to 
them. Lettice Rougham will provide everything requisite. I 
must see her at once. I shall find her, you say, in the first room 
on the left—second staircase?” 

“No; the last room on the right. Stay! Don’t you perceive 
who is approaching? You'll mect him in the hall to a certainty, 
if you go out now.” 

As Arthur spoke, a sight met Lucy’s gaze which riveted her to 
the spot. Two running-footmen, in the Monthermer livery, dashed 
up to the door of the inn, and one of them loudly rang the bell, 
summoning forth Mr. Briscoe, several waiters, and a long train of 
lacqueys. The landlord had just reached the bottom of the steps 
as a splendid carriage drove up. It was such an equipage as had 
never before been seen in Bury—of the newest town make— 
richly gilded—sumptuously appointed—and having its panels em- 
blazoned with the proud armorial bearings of Monthermer. In 
an instant the broad space in front of the hotel was half filled 
with a curious crowd who had followed the carriage, vociferating 
with delight at its splendour, and the unwonted spectacle of the 
running-footmen. Many of these pressed forward to see Gage 
alight, and the lacqueys had to draw up in lines, to prevent intru- 
sion, and keep a passage clear for their master and Mrs. Jenyns. 
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‘** Come away!” Arthur cried to his sister; but she was unable 
to obey the mandate ;—apparently fascinated by what she beheld. 

Oh, how handsome Gage looked, she thought, as he placed his 
small, well-gloved hand on Briscoe’s arm while descending—how 
graceful was his deportment—how modish his manner! And how 
well his rich attire became him. If the young coxcomb had 
sought an opportunity of displaying his fine person to advantage, 
he could not have found one better than the present. Many 
admiring eyes besides Lucy’s were fixed on him, and he seemed 
fully aware of the circumstance—for he kept Briscoe for a few 
minutes in idle discourse, after alighting from the carriage. During 
this interval he went through all the most approved forms of 
foppery ; setting his laced cravat; placing his fathered hat over 
his flowing peruke; flourishing his clouded cane; taking snuff 
from a jewelled snuff-box, with a grace and air peculiar to him- 
self; smiling listlessly ; and throwing himself—so his fair observers 
deemed—into the most becoming posture imaginable. Thus he 
rested until he had allowed them ample time to examine his 
splendid attire; to criticise (if they could) his azure velvet coat, 
with its wide, deep cuffs embroidered with silver; his white satin 
waistcoat with its luxuriant pockets laced like the coat; his silken 
hose with silver clocks and the finely turned limbs they encased; 
and his red-heeled shoes, secured by magnificent diamond buckles. 

All at once Gage raised his eyes, and discovering Lucy at the 
window, made her a gracious congee, which caused her instantly 
to retire and hide her blushes. 


XVII. 


CARDS OF INVITATION TO THE BALL ARE SENT TO LADY POYNINGS AND HER FAMILY. 


Wuat happened after Lucy’s retreat from the window she knew 
not, but she had scarcely recovered from the confusion into which 
she had been thrown by Gage’s salutation, when Mr. Briscoe made 
his appearance, with a silver salver in his hand, having several cards 
of invitation upon it, and a smile on his rosy countenance. He was 
charged, he said, by his honoured guest and patron, Mr. Monthermer, 
to bear these cards to Lady Poynings and her party, and entreat 
the favour of their company at the masked-ball to-night. 

“Hang the masked-ball,” Sir Hugh exclaimed. “Will Mr. 
Monthermer let us have dinner, Briscoe,—that’s the question ?” 

“T am happy to be able to answer it most satisfactorily, Sir 
Hugh. My honoured guest and patron bade me say he should be 
delighted if you and Mr. Arthur would dine with him at the ordi- 
nary. The ladies,” he added, ‘“‘ must be served in their own 
room.” 

dine with him!” the old baronet bounced out. “’Sdeath! 
sir, I'd rather starve.” 
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** At your worship’s pleasure. But——” 

“ But what, sir ?” 

‘“*T was going to observe that my honoured guest does not make 
your attendance at the ordinary compulsory.” 

*‘T should hope not, Briscoe. Zounds! I should like to see him 
drag me to the table. He'd havea tough job, I promise him.” 

‘“* My honoured guest has no such intention, Sir Hugh. Far 
from it. His injunctions to me are to treat your worship with 
every deference. ‘I have the utmost respect for Sir Hugh, 
Briscoe,’ his honour says; ‘and though we have the misfortune to 
differ in opinion on some points, I can never forget what is due 
to my father’s oldest and best friend, as well as to one of the first 
men in the county.’” 

“The young gentleman has a very proper appreciation of your 
merits, Sir Hugh,” the chaplain remarked. 

‘He displays better feeling than I expected,” the old baronet 
= considerably mollified; “but I’m sorry I can’t dine with 

“My honoured guest begs you will entirely consult your own 
inclinations, Sir Hugh—dine with him, or in your own room, at 
your option.” 

“ But not at his expense, Briscoe. That must not be.” 

‘Pardon me, Sir Hugh, that is the only point on which he is 
peremptory.” 

“T think, Sir Hugh, you had better accept the young gentle- 
man’s hospitality,” the chaplain observed—the poor fellow was 
suffering extremities of hunger like.the old baronet. “ He means 
it civilly.” 

“Yes, yes, I’m quite sure he does,” Lucy subjoined. 

** Well, well, I can’t stand out against you all. Be it as you 
will, Briscoe. Only let us have something to eat quickly. I’m 
famishing.” 

** And so am I,” the chaplain muttered. 

“ Dinner shall be served directly, Sir Hugh,” the landlord re- 
joined ; ‘‘ and I’ll engage you shall complain neither of the dishes 
nor the wine. Allow me to offer these cards to your ladyship.” 

** Zounds !—no—take ’em away, Briscoe,” Sir Hugh roared. 

“T think, my dear, you had better let him leave them,” Lady 
Poynings observed. ‘ We should not offer Gage an affront in re- 
turn for his civility.” 

“But you don’t mean to go to the ball, madam?” the old 
baronet cried, staring at her. 

“ Of course not, my dear,” she rejoined, taking the tickets and 
placing them on the mantelpiece. “ There they will remain un- 
disturbed till to-morrow morning.” 

“ Not undisturbed, mamma,” Lucy said to herself, with a furtive 
glance at Arthur. 
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‘Make our compliments to Mr. Monthermer, Briscoe,” Lady 
Poynings added, ‘and say we are infinitely obliged to him.” 

“T will, my lady,” the landlord replied, bowing profoundly. 
‘* So far so good,” he muttered, as he left the room. 


XVIII. 


PIPES AND PUNCH, 


Contrary to his expectations, Sir Hugh fared sumptuously 
that day. A copious dinner was followed by a magnum of ad- 
mirable claret, and the claret was succeeded by a bowl of deli- 
cious punch. The ladies disappeared early, and Arthur soon 
afterwards followed their example, leaving the old baronet and the 
chaplain alone together. Parson Chedworth had entirely allayed 
the pangs of hunger, had drunk his share—and Arthur’s too—of 
the claret, and now felt in a state of perfect beatitude. Not abso- 
lutely perfect: he yearned for a pipe, and at length ventured to 

ive audible expression to his desires. The old baronet acquiesced : 
in fact, he was a great smoker himself. So pipes were called for, 
and when the host appeared with them, the attentive fellow took 
the opportunity of inquiring, in his customary deferential manner, 
whether his worship approved of the punch; and being answered 
in the affirmative, begged permission to prepare another bowl. 

‘“*My honoured guest and patron,” he said, with a low bow, 
‘has again enjoined me to leave nothing undone to satisfy your 
worship. I told him you had ordered a bowl of punch, and he bade 
me brew it strong and good. ‘ Plenty of rack and sugar, Briscoe,’ 
quoth he; ‘ Sir Hugh must have of the best.’ ” 

* Your honoured guest has a design upon our heads, methinks,” 
the old baronet rejoined, as he proceeded to light his pipe. ‘* How- 
ever, I must needs own your punch is excellent, Briscoe.” 

‘* T have a character to lose, Sir Hugh, seeing I am accounted 
the best brewer of punch in Bury. Give me leave to taste the 
liquor, gentlemen. A leetle more of the old rum might improve 
it.” 

“* Oddslife! no,” Sir Hugh exclaimed ; “you will blow our 
brainpans off, Briscoe. Not a drop more rum an you love me!” 

‘‘Ha!l ha! ha! Your honour is pleased to be facetious.” 

‘* Ay, his honour is always jocular over his cups, Mr. Briscoe,” 
the chaplain cried, his fat cheeks quivering with laughter. “ Brew 
as you list, sir—brew as you list. You are the best judge of the 
right proportions of the mixture—though it’s a rare compound, as 
it is,” he added, filling his glass to the brim, and smacking his lips 
over its contents—‘ no fault can be found with it.” 

“T shall try and mend it, nevertheless, with the next brewage, 
your reverence,” the landlord rejoined, shuffling off. 
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I defy you to do it, Mr. Briscoe,—I defy you,” Parson Ched- 
worth shouted after him, with a mellow Awe: § 

The second bowl of punch proved more potential than the first, 
though neither of the two joyous souls complained of it; but when 
the landlord proposed a third, Sir Hugh raised no objection, but 
insisted upon more lime-juice. 

‘Your honour: will spoil the drink,” Briscoe said, in a depre- 
catory tone. “Consider, Sir Hugh, my reputation is at stake.” 

“ Ay, you are bound to maintain it at all hazards,” the chaplain 
roared. ‘Too much lime-juice would be a mortal heresy. Away 
with you, sir,” he added, winking at the host, who ne the hint 
and departed. 

‘“‘Egad! parson,” Sir Hugh exclaimed, as soon as they were 
alone, “‘ since we are forced to dine at Gage’s expense, we'll make 
him suffer exorbitantly—ha! ha! Help yourself.” 

While the twain were thus convivially employed, time wore 
away insensibly. Evening approached and found them still en- 
gaged with their pipes and glasses. At length, Lady Poynings, think- 
ing they must have had enough—perhaps too much—sent Arthur 
to try and break up the sitting ; but as he failed, she went herself 
with Lucy, though with no better success. Sir Hugh was not in a 
mood to be disturbed in the midst of his enjoyments. He meant 
to make a night of it, he said, with the parson. They had never 
drunk such delicious punch before. Its only fault was too much 
lime-juice—too little he meant. Wouldn’t her ladyship taste it ? 
A glass would do Loo no harm. Her ladyship had better retire to 
rest before the silly folk came to the masked-ball ;—but she must 
be sure to lock Loo up in her chamber, first. What was the little 
rogue about that she didn’t buss him? There, they had better 
go now; and her ladyship need give herself no further concern 
about him. He and the chaplain should take a quict snooze in 
the carriage. He had arranged it all with Briscoe. He wished 
her and Loo a good night ! 

Lady Poynings did not approve of her lord’s arrangement, but 
aware that, under the circumstances, opposition would be idle, she 
reluctantly retired with her daughter. 

Lucy, we must not omit to state, had taken advantage of her 
short stay in the room to approach the chimney-piece unperceived, 
and possess herself of the tickets for the ball. 

An hour after this, and before the first guest had arrived at the 
ball, the two topers were fast asleep in their chairs. 

Briscoe peeped in, and seeing how matters stood, withdrew with 
a chuckle. The last bowl of punch had done the business. 


| | 
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XIX. 
A PEEP AT THE MASKED BALL. 


GREAT was the uproar outside the Angel, as soon after nine 
o'clock those invited to the masked-ball began to arrive. The 
— area in front of the hotel was thronged by dense masses, 
through which carriages and sedan-chairs with difficulty forced 
their way. Footmen and link boys kept up a continual clamour; 
the former laying about them, right and left, with their tall canes, 
and the latter thrusting their oil-dripping flambeaux in the faces of 
such of the spectators as pressed too forward. But notwithstanding 
a few squabbles with the chairmen and coachmen and their satel- 
lites, the bulk of the crowd was in high good humour, and vastly 
amused by the various habits of the masqueraders. Droll and 
fantastic characters pleased them most, and figures in motley, scara- 
mouches, pierrots, polchinellos, harlequins, and other buffoons were 
received with shouts of laughter. Some of these jested with the 
lookers-on, especially the gentler portion of them, as they passed 
along, and ‘many a smart repartee was exchanged between them ; 
the damsels being always ready with a rejoinder, and giving as 
good as they received. Bury has always been renowned for the 
beauty and Gectinan of its fair inhabitants, and on this occasion its 
reputation for both qualities was fully maintained. Never were a 
collection of prettier girls brought together in the same space— 
most of them boasting the charming blond locks for which, as well 
as for other personal attractions, the women of our English Mont- 
pellier have, time out of mind, been celebrated. 

But we must now leave this merry concourse, with its squeezing, 
its trampling, its pushing forward and pushing back, its laughing 
faces lighted up by the flashing torches, its jokes, its fun, and its 
pretty girls— though we regret to part with them; we must 

eave it, we say, and follow the guests inside. Most of them, 
indeed, have arrived, for they have kept pouring in in unin- 
terrupted succession for nearly an hour. Large as it is, the ball- 
room must be nearly full, the crowd think, and they are right. 
How many turbaned Turks, high-heeled mandarins, cavaliers in 
the costume of the Merry Monarch, Dutchmen in enormous trunk- 
hose, stately Spaniards and grave Venetians in velvet mantles, 
silken doublets, and hose—how many comical personages with 
_—_ paunches and boltster-like lees some with two faces, at front 
and back, so ingeniously disposed that you could not tell which 
was the right one—how many black dominoes and pink dominoes 
—how many burly friars, quack doctors and pilgrims—how 
many sultanas and shepherdesses, Grecian nymphs and Indian 
princesses, double-faced women, fit partners for the doubled- 
faced men, antiquated village dames in steeple-crowned hats, 
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eg themselves with crutch-handled sticks, and attended by 
lightsome and trimly-attired peasant girls—how many such cha- 
racters and how many others entered the wide-opened portals of 
the Angel that night we pause not to inquire—suflice it, that 
when they had all been ushered into the ball-room by Mr. Briscoe 
and his attendants, too much space was not left for the dancers. 

As may be supposed, nothing had been neglected to give splen- 
dour and attraction to the ball. The room was magnificently 
decorated, and scores of perfumed tapers shed lustre on the motley 
groups. Borees and courantos—those lively dances of the day— 
were performed to enchanting strains from a powerful orchestra. 
Each musician was an artist of renown. Bouquets of the choicest 
flowers were offered to all the ladies. Cooling drinks of every kind 
and delicious hot-house fruits were served at a buffet, to refresh the 
dancers after their fatigues, and sustain them till supper came, at 
midnight, the marvels of which were discussed beforehand, though 
the reality far exceeded any anticipation formed of it. It was a 
repast worthy of a Roman Sybarite, abounding in tempting viands 
and exquisite wines, while plate and crystal glasses, brought for 
the occasion from Monthermer Castle, decked the board. 

But we are anticipating, and must go back to an earlier period 
of the evening. The majority of the guests had arrived, and 
dancing had already commenced, when a black domino, the upper 
part of whose features were covered by a mask without curtain, 
quitted a group of maskers of which he was the centre, and re- 
paired to the ante-chamber. Several bright eyes followed him, for, 
despite his disguise, he was known to be the giver of the féte, and 
more than one fair challenger strove to arrest his progress. But he 
had matter on hand that claimed his immediate attention, and 
went on. On reaching the ante-chamber he found the person 
there he expected, amidst a host of other attendants, male and 
female, and beckoned him to him. Briscoe—for it was he—in- 
stantly obeyed the summons. 

“ Are they come?” Gage demanded. ‘I have carefully scruti- 
nised every mask on its entrance into the room, but have not been 
able to detect them.” 

“* They are not yet arrived, your honour. I have marked their 
tickets, so they cannot pass in undiscovered. I will take particular 
notice of their dresses, and point them out to your honour.” 

‘“¢ And you have disposed of Sir Hugh and the chaplain?” 

*¢ All has been done according to your honout’s directions,” the 
host replied, with a chuckle. And he was going to furnish some 
more information relative to the individuals in question, when a 
trio of masqueraders entered the room, and cut him short. ‘‘ Here 
they are, as I live!” he cried, hurrying forward, as the new comers 
presented their tickets. 
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The two foremost masquers represented a Spanish hidalgo and 
his wife, or sister—she might be either, of course. Of the sefiora 
or senorita first, for she was eminently piquante and attractive. A 
basquina of black silk, richly fringed with the finest lace, allowed, 
from its shortness, a view of feet and limbs that would have done 
credit to an Andalusian, and even a true daughter of Seville could 
not have moved more gracefully or more bewitchingly than did 
her present representative. A thick mantilla fastened at the back 
of her head, and descending over the shoulders, partially concealed 
her features, but what could be discerned of them through this 
veil gave evidence of extraordinary beauty. What with her fas- 
cinating deportment and grace of person, she seemed calculated to 
create a prodigious sensation amongst the assemblage she was about 
to joi. Her costume would have been incomplete if she had 
wanted the Spanish dona’s telegraph of love-messages,—a fan. 
She carried one in her hand, and understood its use too, for as she 
omg Gage its gentle rustle, plainly as whispered words, incited 

im to follow her. 

Her companion, upon whose arm she leaned, was apparelled as a 
Spanish nobleman of the sixteenth century, and so well did he 
sustain the character by haughtiness of carriage, that he might have 
been taken for a veritable grandee. Of his countenance no judg- 
ment could be formed, since he was closely masked, but it was mn 
fair to suppose it must correspond with his extremely handsome 
person. 

Behind this striking pair, who attracted universal attention on 
their entrance into the ball-room, came a very pretty page, clad in 
a white satin doublet and hose, with a sky-blue velvet mantle 
He had a sword by his side, and his broad-leaved white hat had a 
drooping feather in it. A profusion of blond ringlets fell over his 
shoulders. He was closely masked like the others. Daintier limbs 
than this page owned were never seen; but though his figure was 
slight almost to effeminacy, he bore himself gallantly, and gave 
himself ail the airs of a grown man. Mr. Briscoe and the ushers 
in the ante-chamber had a taste of his superciliousness and fop- 
pery, and he chucked some of the flower-girls under the chin, as 
they offered him bouquets. 

Satisfied that these were the persons he expected, Gage stepped 
behind a screen and threw off his domino, almost instantly 
appearing again as the Earl of Rochester, in a splendid court 
dress of Charles II.’s time. Thus attired, and putting on a cur- 
tained mask, he re-entered the ball-room. 
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GLASGOW AND ITS CLUBS.* 


LittLE do people who are intimate with the large and noisy Glasgow 
of our own times, with its hundred miles of streets and nearly four hundred 
thousand living beings, think that barely a century ago the same was a 
small quiet town with a few leading thoroughfares, and counting scarcely 
five-and-twenty thousand souls. Yet was Glasgow, even at that remote 
period, when a Highland lad could be committed to prison for wearing 
“trouse,” distinguished by its knots of social and congenial spirits, who, 
linked together by a cabalistic name or a common cordiality, met for 
politics, pastime, or pleasure, under the roof of some well-known hostelry 
—the only equivalent then known for the modern club, athenzeum, or 
news-room. It was a happy idea of Dr. Strang’s to snatch from oblivion 
the salient characteristics of a few of the more remarkable of these fra- 
ternities, connected as they are with the history of a city which has always 
been famous for the number and variety of its social brotherhoods. There 
is no doubt that they constitute a very happy vehicle by which to depict 
the ever-changing manners and habits of Glasgow society, and we shall 
avail ourselves of them also to convey some idea of what the condition of 
that society has been at various epochs. 

Among the many fraternities which, between the years 1750 and 1760, 
nightly or weekly congregated in the taverns then situated in High-street, 
Gallowgate, and Saltmarket, the most distinguished was held, not in the 
city, but in the village of Anderston, where a club was formed by Dr. 
Robert Simson, of mathematical memory, a few years after the rebellion 
of Forty-five, and bearing the name of the village in which it met, and 
which possessed at that time an excellent hostelry, kept by “ane God- 
fearing host” yclept John Sharpe, whose courteousness and cookery 
attracted thither many lovers of creature-comforts. 

It is related of Professor Simson, that he made an invariable rule, in 
his promenades beyond the walls of Alma Mater—at that time as it came 
from the brain of its original architect, instinct with the style of 
Louis XIII. and Louis XIV.—of noting each step he took from home ; 
and although accosted by an acquaintance, was never put out of his 
reckoning, from the habit he had acquired of repeating, during the 
pauses of conversation, the precise number of paces he had journeyed : 

One Saturday, while proceeding towards Anderston, counting his steps as 
he was wont, the professor was accosted by a person who, we may suppose, 
was unacquainted with his singular peculiarity. At this moment the worthy 
geometrician knew that he was just five hundred and seventy-three paces from 
the college towards the snug parlour which was anon to prove the rallying- 
point of the hen-broth amateurs; and when arrested in his progress, kept re- 
peating the mystic number, at stated intervals, as the only species of pnemonics 
then known. ‘I beg your pardon,” said the personage, accosting the pro- 
fessor ; ‘tone word with you, if you please.” ‘ Most happy—573!” was the 
response. ‘ Nay,” rejoined the sulla, “ merely one question.” ‘* Well,” 
added the professor—“ 573!” “You are really too polite,” interrupted the 
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stranger; “ but from your known acquaintance with the late Dr. BR——, and 
for the purpose of deciding a bet, I have taken the liberty of inquiring whether 
I am right in saying that that individual left five hundred pounds to each of 
his nieces ?” “ Precisely !” replied the professor—* 573!” ‘ And there were 
only four nieces, were there not?” rejoined the querist. ‘“ Exactly!” said 
the mathematician—‘“ 573!” The stranger, at the last repetition of the 
mystic sound, stared at the professor, as if he were mad, and muttering sar- 
castically “573!” made a hasty obeisance and passed on. The professor, 
seeing the stranger’s mistake, hastily advanced another step, and cried after 
him, “ No, sir, four to be sure—574!” The gentleman was still further con- 
vinced of the mathematician’s madness, and hurried forward, while the pro- 
fessor paced on leisurely towards the west, and at length, happy in not being 
a in his calculation, sat down delighted amid the circle of the Ander- 
ston Club. 


Most of the highly-gifted individuals who formed at that period the 
“Literary Society” also belonged to the Anderston Club—no cunning 
stenographer existed at that time to leave behind him even a single 
night with Simson and the club—and the club itself expired with its 
founder. 

Glasgow is not less remarkable for going to extremes in its social 
aspects—at one time Gaelic, then as suddenly French; at one time loyal, 
then as violently democratic ; at one time profane, and then as tyrannically 
religious—than it is for having peculiar and distinctive mercantile eras. 
These were, first, its salmon and herring age ; then its tobacco epoch, 
next its cotton, then its iron, and lastly, its steam-boat-building age. One 
particular business or handicraft has invariably held permanentsway for 
a season, and then as calmly yielded the supremacy to another. The 
tobacco trade, which originated about 1707, was conducted on such suc- 
cessful principles as to have made Glasgow for a time the emporium for 
tobacco in the empire. Success, however, almost invariably entails pride, 
and the tobacco lords of Glasgow became princes on the Plainstanes, 
assuming an air and deportment of persons so immeasurably superior to 
all around them as ultimately to have become ridiculously unbearable. 
They even assumed to themselves a particular garb, being attired, like the 
merchant princes of Venice and Genoa, in scarlet cloaks, curled wigs, and 
cocked-hats, while in their hands they carried gold-headed canes. The 
tobacco princes of Glasgow formed themselves into a club, with a very 
unaristocratic name, “ The Hodge Podge,” which partook of the nature 
of a literary society, mixed up with whist, hot suppers, and a night’s 
jollity and fun : 


Among the early members of the Hodge Podge, there were not a few 
whose sayings might have contributed to eke out the pages of any modern 
“ Laird of Logan ;” and among these we may mention Mr. Baird of Craigton, 
who, besides being a man of old family, was from his wit and pleasantry 
courted by the best society in the city and county. This gentleman lived in 
Trongate, near the bottom of Brunswick-street, and carried on business with 
the West Indies, where he had some property. Among the many floating 
anecdotes which oral tradition has handed down, the following may be men- 
tioned. One day, while he and Mr. Orr of Barrowfield were riding in the 
country, they observed a carriage pass them at a furious rate—the horses 
having run off—in which was ensconced Mr. G. M » & very unpopular and 


quis-quis character. The danger appeared imminent, and had it not been for 
a bold individual who, at great risk to himself, rushed forward and stopped 
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the horses, there was every likelihood of the carriage being dashed to pieces, 
and its occupant killed on the spot. By the time that the horsemen got up, 
the carriage had moved onward, when Mr. Orr inquired of the courageous 
individual whether he had got anything for the great risk he had run? ‘* Oh! 
yes,” said the man, “I’ve got a shilling ;” upon which Mr. Orr broke out into 
a towering passion at the idea of a gentleman only giving a shilling for saving 
his life, when Mr. Baird coolly remarked, “‘ Come away, sir, it is quite enough ; 
every man best knows the value of his own life!” On another occasion, on 
going out in winter to Williamwood, he told Mr. Maxwell on arrival that he 
had ridden a considerable way with a Mr. Haddow, but as it was snowing he 
thought he would soon be a whiting. Mr. Maxwell, brimful of the equivoque, 
repeated the saying at the first meeting of the club; but finding no one enjoy- 
ing the joke, he cried out, “* Why do you not all laugh? Is it not a capital 
story ?—at least it was so when Baird told it to me.” Upon which Mr. Baird 
calmly said, “True, James, but you have forgotten the snow !” 

The outbreak of the American war put a sudden stop to the tobacco 
trade, and the scarlet cloaks quickly disappeared from the pavement. 
The pride of the tobacco prince has, like that of the tobacco palace, 
passed away, leaving, Dr. Strang remarks, ‘“ we suspect, to us, in these 
latter days, but an indistinct idea of the height to which, in point of 
extravagance, it was actually carried.” 

During the thirty years which immediately followed the establishment 
of the Anderston and Hodge Podge Clubs, great changes took place in 
all things connected with Glasgow. Commerce and manufactures gave 
it a stimulating and onward progress; while science and the arts added 
their mighty aid in effecting improvement. It is highly creditable to 
the University that it was ready at that time to protect science when 
labouring under difficulties, as is particularly instanced in the case of 
James Watt: 


James Watt, on attempting to set up as an instrument-maker in Glasgow, 
was prevented doing so by the then privileged Incorporation of Hammermen, 
as not being free of the craft. Attempts were next made for obtaining their 
leave for a very small work wherein to make his experiments, but this was 
peremptorily refused. The University, however, in his difficulty came to his 
rescue, and granted him a room within the precincts of the college, which was 
free of the incubus of all guilds—and there he completed the model of his 
steam-engine, and which model is still in the possession of the University, and 
looked upon as one of its greatest treasures. It was in 1764 that Watt was 
employed to repair a model of Newcomen’s steam-engine, and it was when so 
engaged that the idea of a separate condenser occurred to him; and in 1766 
it appears, from the college accounts, that he was paid 5. 11s. for repairing 
the said steam-engine. Mr. Muirhead mentions, in his Life of Watt, that 
‘the interesting model, as altered by the hand of Watt, and preserved in all 
safety and honour within the precincts of its ancient birthplace, has been 
appropriately placed beside the noble statue of the engineer in the Hunterian 
Museum—a sacred relic worthy of such a shrine—and there visited by many 
a worshipping pilgrim.” 

So rapid was its progress in civilisation that Glasgow could now boast, 
not only of one or more shoe shops, haberdashery shops, and hatters, but 
a sportsman could now get a pair of buckskin breeches and gloves 
without sending to London for such luxuries; while the lover of light 
literature could obtain the perusal of a novel or a romance without the 
cost of purchasing either. Such a point in the city’s progress was 
followed by the institution of a club of gallant gay Lotharios, known as 
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“My Lord Ross’s Club,” from the landlord’s name being Ross—the 
baronial adjunct being conferred, not by the crown, but the club. 
Another contemporaneous fraternity, known as the “ Morning and 
Evening Club,” was in reality a kind of reading-room, which anticipated 
the opening of a public news-room, which took place at the Cross about 
the year 1782. But, although the news of the day, stirring as they 
were, formed one’ of its attractions, a probably still greater was found 
in those times in the bawrie, or mid-day rum-and-water, in the nightly 
bowls of Glasgow punch, and the hot herb ale in the morning as an 
antidote to the previous evening’s heavy potations : 


As a sample of the worthies who composed the brotherhood meeting under 
the title of the “‘ Morning and Evening Club,” and who for many long years 
darkened with their forms one of the eastern closses of the High-street, we 
may mention Mr. Archibald Govane, writer, whose original character and 
convivial habits were ever sure to attract around him a knot of congenial 
spirits, and whose love for his club was such that he rarely was known to be 
absent from a sitting. It was here, especially, that this celebrated clubbist, 
who may be said to have been an excellent representative of the drinking 
character of the age, most unreservedly indulged in his own peculiar and 
favourite species of tipple, but in which, considering the cost of the material 
whereof it was manufactured, and the quantity which he generally contrived 
to swallow, he had few followers among the brotherhood. The beverage was 
no less, for a beginning, than a bottle of good port-wine mulled, flavoured with 
large slices of lemon, and poured into a quart mug. This rather odd club 
drink was nicknamed “ mahogany,” and, ere long, the soubriquet was conferred 
on himself. With his legs below the tavern mahogany, and with his own 
tankard of mahogany before him, this worthy worshipper of wine and waggery 
gossiped on till near midnight, and not unfrequently did not quit his chair 
till he had impounded the mystical number of three bottles in his stomach. At 
this period of Glasgow’s history, tippling at all times of the day and drinking 
in the afternoons to excess were practised both by “gentle and semple.” 
Among the shopkeepers and manufacturers, a meridian glass was an almost 
universal habit, while forenoon gilling prevailed through the whole range of 
the different craftsmen. To transact business of any kind without the bargain 
being sealed with the stamp of the stoup, would have been looked upon as 
shabby as it would have been unsafe; and so far was the practice carried, that 
even the most sacred matters were settled in a manner befitting ‘“ thirsty souls” 
—that is to say, the clergy and their flocks were in the habit of discussing the 
weighty matters of the Church over a tankard of twopenny or a glass of 
Glenlivet !* About this period, too, when a dinner party was given—which 
was, however, a rare occurrence compared with the practice of the present day 


* A story told of the Rev. Dr. John Hamilton and one of his parishioners, which 
occurred about this time, will best illustrate this. Having both something im- 
portant to talk over in the forenoon, they retired as customary to a public-house, 
and called for a gill of spirits and a piece of oat-cake. Both were brought in and 
laid on the table; but before attempting to partake of either, Dr. Hamilton asked 
a blessing, which, closing his eyes, he lengthened out with such a copious infusion 
of Presbyterian doctrine, that long before its conclusion, his friend became tired, 
and, sip by sip, drank off the spirits placed before him. On arriving at “ Amen,” 
the minister stretched out his hand to take hold of the gill-stoup, but lo! on 
raising the lid, he found the vessel empty. “ Ring the bell!” cried he, evidently 
annoyed either at the supposed neglect or indignity offered to them; adding, “ thig 
is really too bad.” ‘“ Hooly, hooly!” said the parishioner, “ it is all right enough. 
Iam to blame for that. If you had been less lengthy in your prayer it would not 
have happened. But let me give you a hint for the future, that the Scriptures tell 
us ‘to watch as well as pray! ” 
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—the guests, after the somewhat heavy repast, invariably set in for serious 
drinking. The landlord immediately began to ply his bottles and his bowl; 
and, in order to prevent any one skulking away before he had drunk more 
than he could well carry, the dining-room door was locked, and the key snugly 
consigned to the host’s pocket. A host, in fact, was looked upon as miserable 
and mean who did not testify his kindness by sending his guests reeling home, 
without any recollection of what had occurred during the closing part of the 
evening ; and it was the great glory of many a stalwart diner-out to play but 
too frequently the part assigned to the ‘‘ Doctor” in the autumn hunt dinner 
given in “ Thomson’s Seasons,” whose 


* Tremendous paunch, 
Awful and deep, a black abyss of drink 
Outlives them all; and from his buried flock 
Retiring, full of rumination sad, 
Laments the weakness of these latter times.” 


It was, in fact, an age of deep drinking, both in town and country; but it 
must be recollected that although the ‘“ bouts” were long, they were rare. The 
story of the laird of Garscadden and his compeers, who never thought it 
reasonable to rise from the table on the same day on which they sat down, 
may be regarded as no indifferent type of the men of the period! They were, 
in fact, the very counterpart of a celebrated bailie of a neighbouring borough, 
in more modern times, whose gravestone declares that 


‘“* Here lyes—read it with your hats on— 
The bones of Bailie William Watson, 
Who was famous for his thinking, 

And moderation in his drinking.”* 


Among the members of the same brotherhood was also Mr. Matthew 
Gilmour, writer, who, to a strong love of the ludicrous, united a propensity 
to play tricks on his neighbours: 


On his way one morning to the club, when few were on the street, he dis- 
covered a ladder, and ascended the statue of King William, at the Cross, 
where he seated himself on the horse, immediately behind the hero of the 
Boyne. The singular position of the member, however, soon attracted the 
attention of a curious passenger, who at once cried out, “* What are you doing 
there?” ‘*Oh!” exclaimed Mr. Gilmour, “I am looking at a most wonder- 
ful sight, such as I never saw in all my life before, and if you will only come 
up you may see it too!” The stranger, without thought, took advantage of 
the ladder, and mounted to the top of the pedestal. ‘* Stop there till I come 
down, and you will get up ;” and so saying the member slipped down, and the 
stranger ascended to the vacated seat. Mr. Gilmour then counselled him to 
look steadfastly down the Gallowgate; and while he was thus employed, the 
ladder was removed and Mr. Gilmour with it, leaving the poor man on an 
elevation from which there was no practicable and safe descent! 


Next came an era when Celtism and Highlanders assumed the 
ascendancy, and the Gaelic Club took the lead over all others. These 


* Scottish “ Galraviches,” as these drinking bouts were called, are well known 
to all acquainted with the “ annals of the bottle,” and the one in which Garscadden 
took his last draught has been often told. The scene occurred in the wee clachan 
of Law, where a considerable number of Kilpatrick lairds had congregated for the 
ostensible purpose of talking over some parish business. And well they talked, 
and better drank, when one of them, about the dawn of the morning, fixing his eye 
on Garscadden, remarked that he was “ looking unco gash.” Upon which Kilmar- 
dinny coolly replied, “ Deil mean him, since he has been wi’ his Maker these twa 
hours! I saw him step awa, but I didna like to disturb good company!” 
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were great days for Pipers, the old Black Watch, and “ Horn, corn, wool, 
and yarn”—the mysterious toast of the Caledonians. A more irregular 
epoch followed. With the Accidental Club, it was sufficient that a man 
was introduced by a friend, and was no foe to jocularity, to have a free 
entrée. Whether the appellation of Accidental Club, Dr. Strang says, 
arose from its members being only from some accident present, or never 
by any accident absent ; whether from their accidentally becoming gay 
upon ale, or accidentally keeping sober on toddy; or whether from their 
accidentally stealing softly home to bed, or accidentally being carried 
riotous to the Laigh Kirk Session-house—at that period the only civil 
watch-house in the city—it is now of little moment to inquire. The 
Glasgow bailies, immortalised by Scott, were in their glory at that time, 
and used once in their lives to pay a visit to London. One of these 
city worthies being asked, on his return, if he had seen George III., and 
if he had been invited to the palace to dine, coolly replied: “On course 
I saw the king, and while he was very happy to see me, added that he 
was very sorry indeed to say that he could not ask me that day to 
dinner, as the queen was thrang wi’ a washing!” 

It was a little after this period, but under the same peculiarities inci- 
dent to the time and to the social condition of Glasgow which cha- 
racterised the sittings of the Accidental Club, that another most joyous 
group of citizens were wont to plant their thread-hosed limbs beneath 
the mahogany of a worthy hostess at the Cross. The name by which 
this notable fraternity was known, was the Face Club—an appellation 
which arose simply from the circumstance of each member, on dinner 
day, having always placed before him a full-fed smoking sheep’s head, 
whose well-sized face, by paying regular toll to every member’s mouth 
through which it passed, was destined to bestow an unwrinkled smoothness 
to the phizzes of these Glasgow gourmands : 


Among the most regular attendants of the Face Club was Mr. Andrew 
Taylor, better known among his companions by the soubriquet of the 
Cub. To a joyous nature, this rather singular dominie united a “most 
sarcastic disposition and when rallied, not unfrequently, by several mem- 
bers of the fraternity, was discovered to be by no means a simple cus- 
tomer. He was in the habit of letting fly his shafts of ridicule right and left, 
and alike on friend and foe: but being a privileged individual, much was 
tolerated from him that would not have been permitted from others. ‘The 
truth is, his presence gave an agreeable acidity to the conversation of the club, 
which perhaps otherwise would have been more common-place; and hence 
his sarcastic countenance was always welcomed, with more than ordinary gusto, 
at the Face board. His sarcastic style of talking, however, was not confined 
to the club, but frequently displayed itself'in the school-room ; here he could 
of course give full scope to his nature, without much dread of giving offence. 
As an example of many sallies in which he there indulged, we may mention 
that, on the afternoon before some coming Christmas, one of the boys, who 
rather bore the character of the bird from which his pen had been plucked, 
having said—‘* I suppose, Mr. Taylor, we'll hae the play the morn to eat our 
goose?” The master at once replied, “Ou ay, man, Robin; but there has 
been sic a slaughter o’ thae animals, I wonder that you hae escaped!” It 
appears it was on this same Robin that he liked to play off his wit; for it is 
also told, that while this boy was one evening mending his pen by candle- 
light (no gas then), he happened to singe his hair, when the master, coming 
up to him from his desk, remarked, “ Lord, Bob, that pickle birse of yours has 
made as meikle smell as if it had been a hale sheep’s head!” Of course on 
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these and such like occasions, the laugh from the boys was, like the landlord's 
laugh—“ a ready chorus.” 


Dr. Strang claims for Glasgow a pre-eminence over all other cities in 
Scotland for loyalty and devotion to the Protestant cause. In the conflict 
consequent on the French Revolution, the spirit of the city was parti- 
cularly manifested by the almost general enrolment of its citizens. 
There were voluntary corps, a body called the Ancients, and even 
cavalry, who were to be seen in full charge practice on the public green, 
to the terror of the cows and dismay of the town herd. This was the 
epoch of the “Grog Club,” where some of the gallant city militant kept 
up their courage and patriotism alike by loyal toasts and deep potations, 
and of the Camperdown Club, which arose in celebration of the first 
great naval victory of the epoch. 


Particular habits also begat particular clubs. Thus the Meridian Club 
had its origin in the circumstance of the banking and mercantile houses 
shutting their doors between the hours of one and two o’clock ; and the 
Pig Club took its origin in the admiration entertained by certain of the 
good citizens of Glasgow for sucking-pig, as there was also a Beefsteak, 
or Tinklers’ Club. Medical men had their club, with, strange to say, 
strong military tendencies; while the “ What-you-please Club” had a 
decidedly theatrical character : 


Among the early members of the What-you-please, was the well-known, 
and at that period much féted, Mr. Lingham—a bluff, good-looking, English 
commercial traveller, since more celebrated for his love of eating than for his 
success in the calling in which he was ostensibly engaged. Like the famous 
Italian priest who sent his servant before him to find out the best wine, and 
on doing so to write on the house the cabalistic word “ Est,” in order that he 
might really know where to stop, so as to drink freely and safely; so also did 
the gormandising Lingham, when trotting his steed over Scotland and the 
north of England, in search of customers, ever keep his eyes wide awake to 
any luxury which he might espy; and no sooner did he discover that some- 
thing peculiarly nice could be had at this or that public-house, than he would 
at once pull up, send his horse to the stable, and delay his journey till his ex- 

ectations were fully gratified. As a proof of this, it has been stated that his 
on or rather mania, for sucking-pig was so strong, that he absolutely re- 
mained at a country inn, where there was a litter just ready for the spit, ay 
and until he had finished the whole family of young porkers! When in 
Glasgow, he was a constant attender at the What-you-please, and it may be 
easily believed that his pleasure never showed itself by choosing the worst 
thing in the house. In the days when he carried a heavier purse than he 
latterly did, he showed a particular fondness for oysters, served up in every 
possible way; and to his culinary skill the gourmand owes the delicious plat 
Whuitres & la Lingham, which Henderson once called, and Glasgow in its 
present vulgate now designates, ‘‘ Linghamed oysters.” How many a board 
of Pandores has tickled the gullet of this prince of oyster-eaters! How many 
expiring natives found a ready grave in Lingham’s stomach! But oysters, 
Heaven knows! are not for a poor man’s every-day eating; and, conse- 
quently, when inattention to business had in a great measure deprived our 
over-gentlemanly bagman of being invited, as he was wont at one time to be, 
to the tables of many respectable persons in the city, and when the means of 
indulging in the expensive luxury of shell-fish had failed, he had recourse 
to many strange modes for obtaining a dinner. When unsuccessful in his 
prandial dodge, which, latterly, was too often the case, he sought solace to his 
greedy appetite, by taking an early supper of tripe at the What-you-please, 
which, from the quantity he swallowed, proved, alas! for the poor landlord, 
anything but a profit. If there be any truth in phrenology, it may be truly 
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affirmed of Lingham that there were but few men who could boast of a larger 
bump of Alimentiveness than he. To satisfy the craving which this bump excited, 
he had recourse, during the latter days of his career, to many expedients to raise 
means for its gratification ; and, among others, he issued a proposal to publish 
a couple of volumes, under the title of “* My Saddle-bags,” which, however, 
never proceeded further than the subscription paper, and the payment to him- 
self of the money. With the proceeds, he contrived to eat on a little longer 
than he might otherwise have done, till at length poor Lingham got the cold 
shoulder at the club, and no shoulder at home ; and, in the course of a few 
years thereafter, he took his last journey, with his unwritten “ Saddle-bags,” 
to that country from which “no traveller returns,” leaving, however, behind 
him a culinary fame which may keep his name longer in remembrance than 
the great mass of his more frugal, more active, and less gluttonous club com- 
panions. 
Then, again, there was the Coul Club, so called after that famous 

ancient monarch of Britain, of whom the old ballad thus speaks : 

Old King Coul 

Was a merry old soul. 


The Coul Club, when first instituted, and for many years thereafter, was 
composed, we are told, of a goodly knot of men of credit and renown, 

thaps rather above the class to which John Gilpin belonged. They 
had their “ Book of the Coul,” which, in point of antiquity and truth, is 
not inferior either to the once celebrated Chaldee MSS. of Blackwood, 
or the lately discovered Talmud of the Mormons. In imitation of the 
practice of the ancient king and his knights, each member of the 
brotherhood was obliged, at their meetings, to sport a thick wauked cout 
or night-cap, just as a bench of barristers are obliged to cover their 
craniums, even in the dog-days, with large horse-hair wigs, when sitting 
or pleading before the judges in Westminster. Each of the members, on 
taking his seat, was dubbed a knight, with some alliterative title—as Sir 
Percival Parchment, and Sir Roderick Random : 


Of the knights of the Coul, one only can here be particularly consecrated ; 
but, of a verity, he was one well worthy of registration, and may prove may- 
hap a key to many more of his club companions. The knight to whom we 
allude was designated Sir Faustus Type; and while to the few who still live 
to recollect the title and its bearer it must excite most agreeable recollections, 
to ourselves it is pregnant with mixed sentiments of pleasure and regret. This 
worthy and tasteful little man owed his title to a long and familiar acquaint- 
anceship with long primer and brevier, and to the elegant use of these for ex- 
pressing the thoughts of others. In this respect, he filled up the gap in the 
printing chronology of Glasgow, from the time when the last of the Foulises 
ceased to overlook the classical chase, and before either Khull or Hedderwick 
had taken up the composing-stick. ‘To those who knew Sir Faustus best, 
memory cannot fail to retrace the many happy hours which his company 
created, which developed all the inherent goodness of his honest heart, and 
awakened in ourselves the first ambitious dreams of an embryo littérateur. The 
bland dignity of his demeanour, and the complacency of his good-humoured 
countenance, when, tired of sipping his toddy—for he was always temperate, 
either in the knightly or regal chair—he called, as he was often wont, for 
‘*something nice ;” and the rueful look of disappointment when the call failed 
to produce the wing of a chicken, garnished with the thinnest slice of West- 
phalia or Yorkshire, cannot fail to be remembered by every surviving member 
of the Coul Club. He was, in sooth, a choice little knight, yet certainly seen 
to the greatest advantage, not in the Coul-hall, but in his own snug dining- 
room, surrounded by the rarest and most valuable engravings that the burins 
of Strange, Wille, Woolett, Sharpe, Morghen, or Houbracken ever produced; 
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and by the most choice large-paper copies, in costly binding, of books which 
would have put a modern Maitlander into raptures, and would have certainly 
made Dr. Frognal Dibdin, had he seen them, leap and roar with joy. Me- 
thinks we yet see the little trigly dressed knight, sitting in his elbow chair— 
alas! many long years ago—with his silver snuff-box in his left hand, direct- 
ing thereon with peculiar vigour the fingers of his right, while his ym 
glistened around the walls, and he broke the silence of admiration by the 

ithy exclamation, ‘‘ Show me a sight like that in Glasgow! and yet these 
Sidone to a tradesman!” Crotchets to be sure he had, and who is he of any 
note who has them not? But, assuredly, among the many who, in this city, 
have passed through a club to their grave, few possessed more of the milk of 
human kindness than did this dapper knight and king of the Coul. 


Among the better known literary knights of the Coul we must not 
omit James Sheridan Knowles, who, under the title of Sir Jeremy Jingle, 
often delighted the chapter with his speeches, songs, and Irish stories. 
The author of “ Virginius” was then in the heyday of life, full of fun 
and frolic; and few would have augured that, while sitting under a 
Kilmarnock coul, he would one day exchange it for a Methodist cassock ! 


THE WINTER QUARTERS OF THE ALLIES. 


THE progress of the war in the East certainly bears a greater analogy 
to the march of events in the time of Louis XIV. than to what occurred 
under Napoleon the Great. Under the “ Grand Monarque” war was carried 
on in an especially methodic manner. The armies only entered into cam- 
paign during the fine season, and then advanced into the enemy’s country 
with cautious steps, taking with them all the luxuries which were essential 
to the embellishment of life. Racine and Boileau fulfilled the important 
duties of king’s historiographers, and duly chronicled these grandiose pro- 
ceedings. In the time of Napoleon the Great the Alps were crossed 
when the snow still lay deep. Austerlitz was fought in December, and 
Russia invaded in September. Napoleon and his generals were their 
own historians. In our times there were encampments at Gallipoli, at 
the very threshold of an allied empire; a still more prolonged and fatal 
delay at Varna; a siege of unexampled duration, without an attempt to 
take the field or invest the place; maritime diversions at Kertch and 
Kinburn ; and then the fleets are ordered to the Bosphorus, the French 
guard is marched home, and the English cavalry dismissed to winter 
quarters on the shores of the Sea of Marmora. The imperial historio- 
grapher is M. le Baron de Bazancourt, who indites a sentimental story, 
something in the style of a feuilleton, or a one-act interlude at the 
Vaudeville, in reference to Clocheton—the mysterious abode of the major 
of the trenches. With an army not exceeding in numbers the Allied 
forces in the Crimea, Napoleon in one summer passed the Rhine, fought 
at Ulm and Austerlitz, and occupied Vienna; and in less time the 
ensuing summer gave battle and conquered at Saalfeld, at Jena, and 
Erfurt, and entered Berlin. 

The results, indeed, obtained in our own times, present a wide differ- 
ence with the march of events in 1805 and 1806. But if the Russians 
fought at Austerlitz, they also gave battle and conquered at Cassano, at 
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Novi, and at Borodino. Three times the French were checked : at Polotsk, 
at Mohilof, and again at Polotsk. The Russians of the present day are 
not only the same who so bravely resisted the first military nation in the 
world, but they are the same with the superaddition of long training, 
‘omumeall science, almost inexhaustible resources, and an advanced civili- 
sation. Upon a par with almost any other of the great powers in a 
purely military point of view at the time of the imperial wars, they are 
in the present day, in comparison with the degree of civilisation which 
they have attained as a nation, also on a par with the Allies in the field, 
although they have, by withdrawing their fleet, admitted their inferiority 
at sea. The Allies conquered with irreproachable gallantry at Alma, 
and they resisted with almost unparalleled steadiness the onslaught of an 
overwhelming Russian force at Inkerman; they checked an advance at 
Kamiesh, and drove back an attacking army on the Tchernaya; yet ever 
victorious in the field, they have seldom ventured to assume the offensive. 
The difficulties of the country are acknowledgedly great, but not greater 
than have been presented on some other great military occasions, and 
the system of extemporising formidable earthwork batteries gives tenacity 
to every inch of ground held by the enemy; but these are impediments 
which either ought or must be overcome, or the Allies may remain for 
ever encamped on the Heracleontic Chersonesus, or occupying a few de- 
tached points on the coast, when these ought to be connected with one 
another, so as to constitute a chain of hostile positions enveloping the 
enemy in their embrace. With an equal force in the field, after the fall 
of Sebastopol, no attempt has been made to drive the Russians from their 
position. 

The French advanced as far as the valley of the Balbek, and recon- 
noitered the right of the position, and then returned to their pristine 
quarters. The cavalry scoured the country around Eupatoria, and in a 
gallant skirmish defeated the Russian force, capturing several guns and 
many horses; but when advancing in force towards the Russian position, 
the first contact, with the usual earthworks bristling on advantageous 
ground, was followed by a more hasty than dignified withdrawal of the 
adventurous Eupatorians. At Kertch, from leaving Kaffa in the hands 
of the enemy, the Allies are little better than prisoners on parole. 
Taman was sacked in search of wood, but the position was as soon aban- 
doned. Kinburn fell before the fire of a whole fleet, and the French 
have occupied the position—the only advantage of which is, that it cuts 
off all communication by water between Odessa and Nicholaief and 
Kherson, which the ice does of itself-in winter, while it leaves the land 
communication perfectly uninterrupted. It was soon found that Nicho- 
laief was no more to be captured by a coup de main than Sebastopol, 
while the Bug and the Dnieper were alike most difficult of navigation, 
and 100,000 men defended the country at Nicholaief, Kherson, and 
Perekop. There was not a step to be taken in any one direction in 
safety. The war must remain another winter in abeyance. No decisive 
battle could be fought with certainty of success, and the Crimea remains 
in the possession of Russia, but with a loss to the enemy from the first 
commencement of hostilities of some 200,000 men. It is truly, at the 
rate it proceeds, an arduous conflict between nations well trained and 
well disciplined in the arts of mutual destruction, and in offensive and de- 
fensive science. It is a struggle of gigantic proportions, which will ever 
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go on increasing, and, like one of the grand old wars, its theatre is the 
very region where despotism and liberty, the East and the West, bar- 
barism and civilisation, fought their first combats, and appear to be des- 
tined to fight their last. ‘ 

If, last year, the public were mystified by a false telegraphic despatch 
in reference to the capture of Sebastopol, this year the Russians have 
had their revenge, by causing it to be believed in the highest diplomatic 
circles, and to be telegraphed to the army in the Crimea, that the Allies 
were about to be attacked! The mystification succeeded to the utmost of 
their desires. The meditated expeditions on their flanks from Eupatoria, 
from Kertch, and on the Balbek, were at once given up. There was no- 
thing but concentration, preparation, and clash of arms, the better to re- 
sist the onslaught which was never intended, and the Russians gained 
time to consolidate their position in the field, and to organise their means 
of defence. 

“Whether the rnmour of this attack shall prove true or not,” said 
“our own correspondent,” writing from the Crimea, “one thing is cer- 
tain—that it has put an end to all active operations on a grand scale 
which might have forced the Russians to abandon the Crimea, and unless 
they are constrained to evacuate it for want of provisions, we must begin 
next year with another Crimean campaign. As, with the exception of 
the Sea of Azof, all their lines of communication are just as much open 
as they were last year, there is no reason to suppose that this will occur.” 

“It is to be regretted,” pertinently remarks another correspondent, 
“that we commenced a partial expedition, which will put the Russians on 
their guard, instead of employing the two months after the fall of Sebas- 
topol to destroy the flower of the Russian army, which we had uncon- 
sciously but successfully attracted into the Crimea. It would have been 
for the land forces of the Czar what the fall of Sebastopol and the sink- 
ing of his ships were for his naval forces in the Black Sea. Now the 
Russians have the whole winter to withdraw from the trap, and the final 
conquest of the Crimea will be scarcely equivalent to a decimation of the 
Russian army. We have left them the initiative, which is no mean ad- 
vantage. ‘They may either complete and reorganise their army, and try 
another campaign in the Crimea, or else throw a sufficient garrison into 
the north fort and keep the bulk of their army for a corps dobservation 
should we try to invest the north side. In both cases we shall have the 
disadvantage of fighting them on ground of their own choice, conse- 
quently behind walls and parapets. As it is, we have been forced to give 
up the expedition to Eupatoria for fear the Russians should attack, and 
to regulate our movements by theirs, instead, as it ought to have been 
with a victorious army, of forcing them to regulate theirs by our own.” 

‘* So here we are,” writes a third correspondent, ‘two months after the 
fall of Sebastopol, settling down for the winter under an apprehension 
of a Russian attack! The fact speaks for itself. A victorious army, 
which had driven out the enemy from the strongest position behind which 
perhaps soldiers ever fought—an army which is as numerous, if not more 
so, than when it gained this victory, is reduced to defend itself against 
the vanquished army. The attack may take place or not, but the cir- 
cumstance that an idea of it, although very improbable is not impossible, 
is nearly as significant as if the attack had actually taken place; it is the 
judgment on our ‘ operations’ during the last two months.” 
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All the movements that have been going on since the last directions 
were given out as to the positions which the Allied armies were to keep 
during the winter, have been made with a view rather to regulate the 
details than to make any material changes. The positions chosen are 
such that very little fear or apprehension can be entertained of hostile 
attacks on the part of the Russians. Both armies will be opposite to 
each other on a series of heights, with only a few accessible points, and 
separated by a kind of neutral ground, formed in part by the Tchernaya 
valley, which, as soon as the rains begin, will be a most effectual barrier 
from an attack on either side, and on our right by the low range of hills 
which form the banks of the Upper Balbek before it enters the defile 
near Alsu. 

The preparations for winter quarters have been carried on upon a 
colossal scale. About twenty miles of roads alone have been opened in 
all directions. The pains taken with their construction appeared to some 
almost superfluous, but not so to those who had the experience of the 
past winter before them. No less than from eight to nine thousand men 
were daily employed in these comprehensive works, besides a thousand 
Croats, and the Army Works Corps, which, notwithstanding its losses from 
sickness, is still about a thousand strong, and expects to be reinforced 
from England. The roads were to be divided into miles, and at every 
mile there was to be a station-hut and a lamp, with a corporal and two 
men to act as police. 

The road constructed by the English from Balaklava to the centre of 
the English camp is described as a magnificent causeway, and with the 
roads on a scarcely smaller scale from each division to the same centre, 
as also that from Karayi to the depdt of the land transport commissariat, 
bid fair to remain lasting monuments of English labour in the Crimea. 

The French, far more enterprising and ambitious in their undertakin 
have constructed roads not only less durable in their nature, but also less 
so in their tenure. They advanced to the Balbek ; the Woronzof-road 
led them to the entrance of the vale of Baidar. From there to the northern 
part of the valley they found nothing but country roads, impracticable 
for an army; so they set to work, they pushed forward their outposts, and 
the army Behind began making the roads. Now not only a good road 
runs across the northern part of the valley to Urkusta and Baga, but two 
others lead likewise over the heights, one to Uzumbash and the other as 
far as Markul and Yeni Sala. ‘They cleared the woody heights of Ken- 
mor Chesmah, and constructed another road from Alsu to Uzumbash. 
Besides this, they connected at the same time the Fedukine heights, so 
memorable for the contest waged there and at the bridge of ‘Traktir, 
with the road from Kamiesch, and repaired this latter from Kamiesch to 
Inkerman ; and all this was done by the army alone, without any external 
resources or foreign aid. These roads are, however, not to be compared 
in solidity and beauty to those made by the English, and a year hence 
a will probably be as impracticable as when the French took them in 

and. 

Since the French outposts have been withdrawn from the heights of 
Baidar, the roads so laboriously constructed from thence to Markul and 
Yeni Sala have passed into the hands of the enemy, and the sign-post 
that announced that there was the Route de Baktchiserai par Enisala 
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remains not so much an enigma as a quiet bit of satire. The hills 
about Urkusta are now the boundary of the winter cantonment, and the 
heights beyond are complacently declared to be neutral ground ; but, 
although visited daily by detachments of Chasseurs d’Afrique and Cos- 
sacks, in the long run, considering the vast numerical superiority of the 
latter, the training of men and horses to exposure, fatigue, and priva- 
tion, and the wariness of outpost duty, stimulated by the love of plunder, 
it is not difficult to foretel who will hold the so-called neutral ground, 
from the first occupation of which so much was once hoped for. 

The Sardinians had comparatively little to do with roads. A few 
lines to connect the different parts of their camp, a road up to the 
Marine heights where their hospitals are, and the railway from Kamara 
to Kadikoi, is all they have undertaken. Like the French, they have 
constructed these works under the superintendence of their own sappers. 

Among other preparations for winter, the commissariat officers of 
divisions have got up large supplies of stores, a useful reserve against 
the time when, notwithstanding the improved means of communication 
now in progress, transport will be infinitely more laborious and difficult. 
Besides the contents of store-huts, great masses of rations are to be seen 
piled up in the open air, on spots from which deep surrounding trenches 
will carry off the rain. Huge mountains of pressed hay, piles of barrels, 
and heaps of sacks, are seen resting on the trunks and branches of trees, 
which, while they raise the provisions from the ground and preserve 
them from its humidity, are also destined to act in their turn as fire- 
wood. ‘The progress of hutting generally has been very slow, so many 
hands having been employed on the roads. The Highland division 
appears to be best off in this respect; but at a late period of last month 
there were still some regiments, and those old ones too, which had only 
four huts in all; and those had to be repaired, as such as have been out 
some time let every shower through like sieves. An excellent material 
for. cover could be manufactured out of tar or pitch and small gravel, 
which would make an impermeable asphalte covering. 

The French, when they could obtain a sufficient supply of wood, as 
was the case where they first began to hut themselves on the Baidar 
heights, followed the example of the Sardinians in their huts, both adapt- 
ing the experience of the natives to their own purposes—a square space 
dug out, about six feet deep, and a roof of osier work, plastered over 
with mud and then covered with earth. It would seem to the uninitiated 
that the heavy rain would soak through the plaster, but the natives in 
the Crimea and the villagers in many parts of the East know better. 

There seems, however, to be by no means a general faith in huts; so 
whoever could contrive it has put up a stone house, which is the height 
of ambition of every comfort-seeking individual. 

The French speak in the most enthusiastic terms of their preparations 
for winter. The men, they say, worked at their hutting with the greatest 
ardour. An immense city has grown up as if by enchantment; and 
these constructions advanced with all the greater rapidity as they were 
favoured with beautiful weather. Added to this, notwithstanding that 
Sebastopol is so exposed to the Russian guns, a large proportion of the 
population of Kamiesch and Balaklava is said to be fast settling there. 
A crowd of cooks and tavern-keepers are described as transporting thither 
their establishments, while others are opening new ones. “ In a word,” 
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says an enthusiastic Frenchman, “ life, order, and organisation are spring- 
ing from the ruins on all sides.” Were the town habitable throughout 
it would be very soon repeopled ; and some hopes are held out that, after 
the long-anticipated excursion to Kaffa, something may be done towards 
silencing some of the more annoying: batteries on the north side by the 
floating batteries and gun-boats, backed by the guns of Sebastopol and 
the Karabelnaia. 

In the mean time our gallant allies are busy in providing as good ac- 
commodation in the Heracleontic Chersonesus as they would in an ordi- 
nary camp. Restaurants, cafés, ball-rooms, and a theatre with a large 
staff of performers, have been established among them, in order to afford 
to the army all the amusement and relaxation which they would meet 
with in a garrison town. 

The way in which Russia is preparing to meet the onslaught of 1856 
is worthy of one of the first military powers in the world. A ukase order- 
ing a levy of twenty-three in the thousand in the two governments of 
Orenburg and Samara, whose inhabitants, almost exclusively free imperial 
peasants, are a hardy, warlike people, more particularly accustomed to 
habits which would best suit them for the duties of light cavalry, was fol- 
lowed by a general ukase, ordering a levy of ten in every thousand souls 
throughout the empire, with the exception of seven governments, too 
much exhausted to undergo a further drain of so exacting a nature. It 
is probable that these immense but little disciplined reinforcements will 
not be advanced this season farther to the south than Saratof, on the 
Volga, and Voroneje, on the Don. 

If, however, such may be assumed as the nearest points to the theatre 
of war at which any considerable portions of the northern army can be as- 
sembled during the winter, it is equally probable that no part whatever 
need find itself farther off than Nijui Novgorod at the moment that the frost 
breaks up. In that town, as well as in Kasan and Samara, ample stores of 
fuel and fur clothing, as well as food and shelter, would be available ; and 
from the same points there would likewise be means of water transport as 
tar as Rostof to any extent required. These speculations, it will be re- 
marked, however, with regard to the contingencies of the next campaign, 
completely ignore the alliance with Sweden and co-operation with that 
power on the shores and coast of Finland or in Courland. Our enemy, 
at the present so well defended by distance and the rigour of an almost 
Polar winter, is enabled to leave the protection of the Baltic coasts to a 
small army, supported, as in the south, by the militia of the provinces. 
Whole divisions of his troops have, it is well known, been one after 
another marched down to the seat of war. But with a strong hostile 
force on his north-western frontier, the conditions of war will assume 
quite a new character; and three-fourths of the military resources which 
may have been destined for Taurida will then be required to protect the 
provinces, the great towns, and the chief naval strongholds of the north. 

The mission of General Canrobert to the court of Sweden is, indeed, 
both militarily and politically the most important event of the past month. 
The object is said to be to draw closer the bonds which unite Sweden to 
the Western Powers, but there can be no doubt that his mission extends 
to the invitation to an active alliance. The importance of such an 
alliance is felt at St. Petersburg in all its gravity. There can be no 
doubt of the sympathy of Sweden for the Allies and their cause, but the 
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governments of France and England have long hesitated to develop these 
common views and aspirations into action. It was felt that to draw such 
a state into war without the firm purpose of carrying on the contest until 
the enemy be disabled for revenge, would be gross political immorality. 
Sweden by herself is weak, but she can supply the Allies with much that 
they want—ports close to the enemy’s shores, supplies and shelter for 
troops during an eight months’ winter, a large army of her own, and a 
multitude of craft fitted for the navigation of their island-encumbered and 
shallow seas. She has her own historical reverses to wipe out in Finland, 
where she has the sympathies of a large portion of the population. 
Hence, with her assistance, the war would be made to assume new dimen- 
sions, and probably a speedy and fatal blow could be struck at Russian 
power in the north. 

It has been justly remarked that, without the concurrence of the 
Scandinavian powers, all that Great Britain and France can do must 
partake of the nature of a foray; we may destroy, but cannot establish ; 
we may lame the enemy for a time, but cannot cripple him for futurity. 
If Sweden, on the other hand, is willing to do her part, it can only be on 
the understanding that she shall be protected against all eventualities. 
And this we have always been given to understand is all she asked. If, 
then, France and England have united to seek this alliance and obtain it, 
there can be no more talk of having done enough, of military honour 
being satisfied, and peace being now only a question for diplomatists. 
We shall have deepened the struggle, and from limitation passed on to 
repression. So irritated has Russia been at the prospect of so momentous 
a compact, that she hesitated for a moment hazarding the fortunes of the 
war and her own future in a descent on the eastern coasts of England. 
So desperate a manceuvre would be much more easy of conception than 
of execution. It serves, however, to show more than ever that to Scan- 
dinavia is entrusted by nature the advanced post of civilisation. But 
while she will have the honour, so also will she have the danger attached 
to such a position. She will be the nearest, the most unexpected, and 
probably the last foe to Muscovite ambition and barbarism. For a cen- 
tury to come the first blow of any renewed aggression must fall on her, 
or on the Turkish Empire. No wonder, then, that Great Britain and 
France should have hesitated to involve so exposed a power to the deep 
and unquenchable hatred of the northern despot. It involves them in 
the necessity of providing for a long time to come aid in case of any such 
eventuality. Yet it is far better it should beso: the little there is to be 
done against a country like Russia, except at its more vulnerable ex- 
tremities, in Finland, in Poland, in its Trans-Caucasian provinces, and 
the threats made by the Muscovite of transferring the seat of war into 
the heart of civilisation, have shown at length to the Allied governments 
that Russia must be assailed at her weak points to bring her to a due 
sense of her true interests. It was by those who have gone before 
allowing Russia to extend, one after another, her conquests in every 
direction, till she has attained a position to subjugate all Europe, without 
drawing the sword, that Great Britain and France have in the present 
day to fight the great battle of civilisation throughout Europe, and 
barbarism and Cossackism. It is late, but not too late, to wed the in- 
terests of those who are even primarily and more deeply concerned in the 
same great cause. On her side Sweden, by taking a manly course, and 
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declaring in favour of justice, national spirit, and human liberty, will be 
sure of the support of her Western allies, and may at once assume a high 

sition from which incalculable material advantages may accrue to her. 
While the country will be brought into closer connexion with the West, 
and its geographical isolation will be counterbalanced by its political 
importance, it may also look to the revival of her once extended empire 
in the Baltic. 

Kinburn is believed to have been effectually secured against any forces 
the enemy can bring against it before the Allied fleet and the main ex- 
peditionary force returned to the Crimea. It is completely covered by 
the guns of a formidable flotilla left behind to protect it. The walls 
have been repaired, and the whole place put in a state of defence. The 
garrison is strong, but the exact force is kept secret, although the 
Russians must know as well as we can how many men the fort will con- 
tain with convenience. The French troops occupy the fort, but a small 
body of English have also been left to guard the flag which waves along 
with the tricolor from its ramparts. 

A sad accident came, on the 15th of November, to cast a gloom over 
the busy preparations for the ensuing winter, in the explosion, from 
unknown causes, of three magazines near Inkerman, containing powder, 
cartridges, charged shells, and other projectiles. The park of artillery, 
known as the Park of the Mill, was partly destroyed by the explosion ; 
and the ignited materials, hurled to a distance, caused a violent con- 
flagration in the English siege-train close by, and among the huts of the 
Ist Brigade. This deplorable accident was accompanied by a serious 
loss of life, or grievous wounds, to a large number of officers and men 
both of the English and French forces, as well as great loss of matériel. 

An important reconnaissance was effected from Eupatoria, on the 
22nd of October, after General d’Allonville had been reinforced b 
General de Failly’s division of infantry and Lord George Paget’s talent 
of British cavalry. The troops of each nation took the lead day about, 
and they arrived the first day at Karagurt, from which place the French 
engl the Cossack outposts with the fire of a few guns. 

The next day the Bashi-Bazuks and English took the post of honour, 
and the enemy, which showed in force, kept retreating till mid-day, 
when he took up a position in front of Chobatar or Tchebotar, a village 
on the high road from Eupatoria to Simpheropol. Thomas’s troop of 
artillery was ordered to the front, and showed some admirable prac- 
tice, which was followed up by the Turkish and French artillery. The 
Russians on their side unmasked thirty guns of heavy calibre, the fire of 
which occasioned some loss to the Allies. The French infantry had, 
unluckily, not come up; and General d’Allonville, seeing that it would 
be impossible to attack so strong a defensive position with cavalry alone, 
withdrew the same evening to Sak. 

On the 28th another reconnaissance in force was effected in an 
easterly direction. The Russians showed in great strength—the cav 
alone amounting to sixty squadrons—and it was ascertained that Toulat 
and Aich were defended by earthworks and strongly garrisoned, like 
Chobatar. Having in vain attempted to entice the Russians to a cavalry 
engagement on the plain, General d’Allonville withdrew to Eupatoria. 

The account given by the Russians of the Chobatar demonstration on 
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the 22nd and 23rd of October is not a little amusing. Prince Gortscha- 
kof says, that “observing that they (the Allies) durst not cross the 
ravine to force the heights oceupied by us, General Schabelsky sent 
Prince Radziwill with his Lancers to turn the enemy’s left flank, and 
sent Regiment 61 of Count Orloff’s Deinssof’s Cossacks towards the Te- 
mesch Lighthouse to take them in the rear. Scarcely were these move- 
ments commenced, when the Allies fell back on Sak in such haste that our 
troops, who advanced at a trot, could not come up with them.” 

This, it will be observed, does not tally with General d’Allonville’s 
statement of his having in vain attempted to entice the Russians to a 
cavalry engagement in the field, nor is it at all likely that the French and 
English cavalry retreated before a regiment of Lancers and another of 
Cossacks. It is much more so that these took good care not to come up 
with the Allies. The results of these reconnaissances is to show that the 
Russians are so strong on the steppe, both by numbers, choice of posi- 
tions, and difficulties of the country, that the 70,000 men now at Eupa- 
toria will not be able to do anything this winter towards intercepting 
the communications between Perekop and the army. Chobatar is barely 
twenty miles in advance of Eupatoria, on the road from that place to 
Simpheropol, and as many more from the highway between Perekop and 
the army. 

The a in Asia has suddenly risen into prominent interest. The 
moral effect of the battle of Kars cannot be over-estimated. It was not 
merely that an important character was given to this great and unex- 
pected victory by the rare valour with which it was achieved, or that a 
peculiar interest attached to it from the circumstances of so desperate an 
onset of the Russian army during the darkness of the early morning, the 
vigilance of the British officers, the fierce resistance of the Ottomans, the 
long and bloody battle, and the terrible slaughter of the enemy, but it is 
also that the influence will be wide among the races that people the sur- 
rounding country. The Kurds, dispersed in predatory bands over the 
whole of Armenia, will begin to calculate upon a day of retaliation. The 
neglected and much-suffering Turkish army will henceforth be inspired 
with confidence in itself and in its leaders, whether Mussulman or 
Christian. The report of such a success will indeed rouse a spirit of re- 
pression from the Persian Gulf to the Caucasus, and will have an effect 
alike upon Arabs, Kurds, Turks, Persians, Georgians, and Circassians. 

The landing of Omar Pasha on the south-eastern shores of the Black 
Sea was followed by the best possible results. ‘The Naib, the deputy of 
Schamyl on the western mountains, visited Constantinople a year since 
to obtain the recognition and support of the Sultan. He has now 
received a commission from Omar Pasha to govern the country, which as 
yet has followed him with a mere voluntary allegiance. In the same 
manner men, who formerly ruled by Russian authority, have accepted 
the renewal of their offices from the Turkish general. A foundation 
was thus laid for something more than victory and temporary occupation. 
It may be said that the power of the Sultan, and consequently of his 
allies, is established in the provinces of Abasia and Mingrelia, which for 
so long have been subject to the Russian yoke. 

The town of Suchum-Kalah, on the Abasian coast, was wisely selected 
by Omar Pasha as the place of debarkation of a large part of the Turkish 
army. Thence the troops were pushed forward to Shem-Sarai, or the 
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“ Palace of the Sun,” lower down the coast. The Russians, no doubt 
judging the intentions of Omar Pasha were to march upon Kutais in 

meritia, concentrated a force of some 15,000 men, made up of regulars 
and Georgian militia, on the Ingour, or Ingur, a river which rises in the 
Caucasus, near the lofty peak called the Mountain of Mist, and runs 
south-west through a hilly and thickly wooded country, until it falls into 
the sea at Anaklia. The Turks, about 20,000 strong, advanced, on the 
5th of November, against this position, and on the 6th, crossing the 
river, which was both deep and rapid, they carried the enemy’s entrench- 
ments at the point of the bayonet, and routed the enemy, with a loss of 
some 400 men, five guns, and forty prisoners. 

Following up this important advantage, Omar Pasha marched on 
Kutais, which being at a distance of some seventy miles from the Pass of 
the Ingur, he will, it is to be hoped, have reached it about the 26th, and 
where he will winter in safety, having possession of the chief city of the 
Imeritia and command of the valley of the Phasis. 

The position taken up by the Turks at the end of a very brief cam- 
paign, only entered upon since the fall of Sebastopol, presents for the 
moment a not very flattering contrast with that occupied by the Allies. 
It is impossible to say whether the enemy’s force, holding a strongly- 
entrenched position on commanding heights, could have been driven, 
during the short time that remained before the bad season, out of the 
country ; whether even, if defeated on the Mackeuzie heights, it could not 
have entrenched itself again as strongly in front of Baktchi-Sarai or Sim- 
pheropol, leaving the Allies in such a case without huts or roads in an 
exposed sub-alpine region. It is evident that it was not deemed safe to 
carry the Mackenzie heights by a direct attack, and the flank approach by 
Markul, Yeni Sala, and the Upper Balbek soon satisfied the French that 
nothing was to be done in that quarter. It is also doubtful if the Allied 
army, divided in winter quarters at Sebastopol, Baktchi-Sarai, and Sim- 
pheropol, and part of it removed to a distance from the basis of operations, 
would have been in so safe a position as concentrated in the original field 
of their operations—the Heracleontic Chersonesus. The strong position 
held by the enemy on the north of Sebastopol has also, no doubt, had a 
great deal to do with the winter arrangements finally adopted by the 
Allies. Many difficulties which have not oozed out in communications 
from the seat of war have been duly expounded to those in authority ; 
but still, with a force equal to that of the enemy, it will appear strange 
to some that the Imperial Guards, many regiments of the line, and almost 
all the cavalry, should have been removed from the seat of war without 
striking a blow. Would not the heights of Inkerman have commanded 
the north of Sebastopol? The enemy, defeated and demoralised at Mac- 
kenzie heights, and harassed in its flanks, would it not have been glad 
to effect a safe retreat out of the Crimea altogether? And, lastly, if the 
Allies had been quartered in Baktchi-Sarai and Simpheropol, would not 
the whole southern coast have been open to them, and the Steppe have 
been placed between them and the foe ? We cannot help thinking that 
there were military commanders who would not have hesitated as to what 
line of conduct to pursue. Will the Russians be less strong in Gothie 
next spring than they were this autumn ? 
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SITKA, AND THE RUSSIAN TERRITORIES IN AMERICA. 
BY E. RAVENSTEIN. 


Ir we look at the geographical position, which the great world-powers 
(England, Russia, and France) occupy on the surface of the globe, we 
shall perceive that the actual Russian territories in Europe, Asia, and 
America, overspan, like an arch, all the civilised countries of Europe, and 
the vast territories of Tartary and China—descending moreover, like the 
shoot of a root, from the shores of the Caspian and Aral seas towards the 
Indian Empire. Who can say at present what looms in the future, and 
how these great cards of human destiny will yet be mixed and played? 
The taking possession of the north-western part of America was a conse- 
quence of irruptions and conquests of the Russians in Siberia. In 1648 
the Cossack Hetman Deshnev had already circumnavigated the most 
north-eastern corner of Asia, while the north-west coast of America had 
been seen by the Spaniards as high north as 58 degrees (Andreas Urda- 
nietta, 1556, and others). 

As we shall have to speak now of the first discovery of these north- 
west American territories, we will premise the general observation, that 
geographical maritime discoverers may be divided into three classes ; 
first, those who first see or espy the shores of a new maritime territory ; 
second, those who first land on and explore a maritime territory, which 
latter may be done to a greater or less extent; the last, and perhaps 
most important class of maritime discoverers, are those who survey a 
new land, and thus enable the geographer to embody it in the system of 
geographical science. It is easy to be understood that these classes of 
discoverers are sometimes combined in one person,—in other words, that 
the same individual may first discover, explore, and survey a new maritime 
territory. 

The actual discoverer of the Russian territories in America was Captain 
Bering ; he undertook two voyages. On the first (1728) he sailed 
through Bering Strait, and reached Serdze Kamen, about one degree and 
a half north of the east cape of Asia, and he confirmed by his experience 
that Asia and America were separated by the ocean. At that time it was, 
however, still doubtful whether the coast opposite to Kamchatka was 
really a part of the American continent, or merely a group of islands. To 
ascertain this, Bering started again in the year 1741, with two vessels 
from Okhotsk, and sailing towards the north-east, fell in with the 
American coast at 58 deg. 20 min. north, and he landed under 59 deg. 
18 min. north. Storms and disease obliged him, however, to return, and he 
himself fell a victim to the latter on the 8th December, 1741, on the island 
now bearing his name. Besides what has been mentioned above, we owe 
to Bering the discovery of the Commander Islands, and a great part of 
the Aleutian Islands. In the same year (1741) Cherikov, also a Russian, 
sailed from Okhotsk, and succeeded in reaching the opposite coast of 
America, which he explored between 56 deg. and 60 deg. north latitude.* 


* Coxe, History of the Discoveries of the Russians between Asia and America, 
1781. 
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Cook,* on his third voyage, explored Prince William Sound and Cook’s 
Inlet, with part of the oiiing territories and islands ; he sailed through 
Bering Strait, found Norton Sound, &c., and advanced as far as Iey Cape, 
where the masses of ice prevented him from penetrating any further. 
There still remained unexplored the greater portion of the coast towards 
the Arctic Ocean. The discovery of this part was completed by Kotzebue, 
Franklin, Beechey, and Messrs. Dease and Simpson. Kotzebue,f on his 
first voyage (1816), proceeded through Bering Strait, completed the dis- 
covery of the coast, and explored Kotzebue Sound. On his second 
voyage (1825), he advanced as far as Point Barrow, and thus only the 
part towards the east of this cape was left unknown. Franklin,t to ex- 
plore this coast-line, left Mackenzie’s River in 1826, and advanced along 
the coast, but was not able to accomplish his task fully, as the weather 
obliged him to return when he had reached Return Reef. Captain 
Beechey,§ who in the same year had been sent through Bering Strait to 
meet Franklin, could not accomplish his object either, but he reached 
Point Barrow. Only in 1837, Messrs. Dease and Simpson,|| of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, completed the survey of the Arctic shores of 
Russian North America, travelling partly in boats and partly on land. 
Of late the attention of the Russian government has been directed towards 
the exploration of the interior of their American territories, and several 
expeditions have been sent out for this purpose, amongst which those 
commanded by L. Sagoskin{ (1842-4) have been most successful. Of 
me excellent surveys of the coast of Russian America have been pub- 
ished. 

The accounts which were published by these respective navigators soon 
induced a number of private individuals in England and Russia to send 
out vessels to engage in the fur trade. The first English vessel which 
engaged in this new branch of trade was fitted out in 1785, by some 
gentlemen in China. In the same year two vessels, commanded by 
Captains Portlock and Dixon,** were fitted out by a company in London, 
which had obtained the privilege of trading to the nort-west coast of 
America, from the South Sea and East India Companies. Other vessels 
soon followed. In 1788, Captain Meares sailed to Nootka Sound, on 
Vancouver Island, discovered by Captain Cook in 1778, where be built a 
house, and hoisted the British flag. Two Spanish men-of-war, however, 
under Captain Martinez, seized upon the English vessels. He made the 
crews prisoners, hoisted the Spanish flag, and declared all the land from 
Cape Horn to 60 degrees north as belonging to his master. In the 
treaty of the Escurial, 28th October, 1790, Nootka Sound, however, was 
wink to Great Britain, and formally occupied by this power in 1795. 

We now come to the first germs of a trade which subsequently ex- 
panded into the now great Russian-American Company. In 1785, two 


* J. Cook and J. King, A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, &c. in 1776-80. 

t O. V. Kotzebue, First and Second Journey Round the World. 

+ Franklin, Narrative of a Second Expedition to the Shores of the Polar Sea. 

§ Beechey, Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific and Bering Strait, &c., 1825-8, 

|| T. Simpson, Narrative of the Discoveries effected on the north-west coast of 
America, &c., in 1835-7. 

{ Sagoskin, Reisen und Entdeckungen im Russischen America in 1842-3-4, in 
Erman’s Archiv, 1842. 

** Portlock and Dixon, A Voyage Round the World, 1785-88. 
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merchants, Shelikov and Galikov, san the formation of a regular 
company. Shelikov himself was the commander of all their early expe- 
ditions. They erected forts and factories on most of the islands, and 
induced a number of respectable merchants to join in their extensive and 
lucrative enterprise ; which, however, was done with much detriment to 
the natives, from whom they did not fail to take every opportunity of 
wresting the chief produce of the district. Many cruelties were charged 
against the company, and the Emperor Paul was on the eve of sup- 
pressing the company altogether, when they pledged themselves to follow 
more regular proceedings. In 1798 the company was formally incor- 
porated, and stood under the direction of Baranov, who in the following 
year founded Sitka. The “United Russo-American Company” received 
many privileges, which were subsequently renewed for another twenty 
years in 1839. They obtained the sole right of fishing, hunting, and 
trading in the Russo-American possessions, the Commander Islands, and 
the Kuriles. Their superior officers, however, must be elected from 
amongst the imperial navy. 

Since 1803, when the United States had purchased Louisiana from 
the French, the Americans also entered the field, and, especially since 
1811, founded factories in the Columbia River to procure furs. Soon, 
however, ruptures took place between the three nations,* and in Sep- 
tember, 1821, Russia published a ukas by which she claimed the coast- 
line of Western America, from Bering Strait as far south as 51 deg. 
north ; and at the same time she declared all the islanders to that limit 
as Russian subjects. This act led to protests from the United States 
and England, the former of which claimed Oregon, and the latter New 


Caledonia. The convention of April 17, 1824, between Russia and the 


United States, and that of February 28, 1825, between Russia and 


England, soon, however, established a friendly footing between the three 
owers. 

” Russia, according to these treaties, occupies all American isles and 
coast-lines of the Pacific north of 54 deg. 10 min. north latitude, and 
that part of the continent which is situated towards the west of the 
meridian of 144 deg. west of Greenwich. More exactly, the eastern 
boundary of these Russian possessions begins at the south point of 
Prince of Wales Island (54 deg. 40 min. north), runs to the north 
along Portland Sound, touching the mainland under 56 deg.; after this 
it runs parallel with the sea-coast, following the mountain ranges, sup- 
posing them not to be above ten miles distant from the former. From 
Mount Elias the 144th degree west of Greenwich forms the boundary. 
The area of these possessions is equal to 435,840 geographical square 
miles. 

Towards the east the Russo-American possessions border on those of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, while the Pacific, Bering Sea, and the 
Arctic Ocean form the boundary towards the other sides. Russian 
America may be divided into two divisions: the continental part and 
the islands. The northernmost point of the continental portion is Point 
Barrow (71 deg. 11 min. north); at the westernmost point, Cape Prince 


* Spain took no part in any of the succeeding diplomatic transactions, although 


we had first discovered the coast as high north as 58 deg. See Schill, Traités de 
aix. 
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of Wales, to the north of which is Kotzebue Sound, and to the south, 
Norton Sound, America approaches nearest towards Asia—the distance 
between Cape Prince of Wales and the east cape of Asia being scarcely 
fifty geographical miles. The cape in the Strait of Issanakh (54 deg. 
40 min. north lat.), which separates the Peninsula Aliaska from the 
Aleutian Isles, may be considered the southernmost point of Russian 
America. Generally speaking, the coasts of the Arctic Ocean are level, 
while the southern portion, and the greater part of the interior, is filled 
with high mountain ranges. The is/ands may again be subdivided into 
three ‘groups. The archipelago of King George III. (Sitka Islands) 
and of Prince of Wales are situated along the west coast of America 
between 54 deg. and 58 deg. north latitude. The Island of Baranov, on 
which is Sitka (New Arkhangel), the capital of the Russo-American 

ssessions, belongs to the former group. ‘The Aleutian Islands stretch 

m the western point of the peninsula of Aliaska towards Kamchatka, 
and are subdivided into three groups, the Fox’s, the Andreanov, and 
the Sasignan Islands. The island Kajak (Kodiak), to the east of 
Aliaska, is the largest of the islands belonging to the Russians, and, with 
the smaller isles in its neighbourhood, constitutes the third group. 

The Rivers of Russian America belong partly to the basin of the 
Arctic, and partly to that of the Pacific Ocean. Amongst the former 
only River Colville need be mentioned, the water of which was found quite 
fresh three miles from its mouth. Amongst the rivers falling into Bering 
Sea, or the Sea of Kamchatka, the following deserve a passing notice. 
The Kvichpak, or on its upper course called Yukon, forming a delta on 
its discharge into the Norton Sound ; it is navigable for upwards of five 
hundred and fifty miles, where a waterfall stops further navigaion ; its 
sources are supposed to be in the Chippeway Mountains. Kuskokvin, 
also a navigable river, which was explored by Sagoskin one hundred and 
seventy miles from the coast. The Pacific Ocean does not directly re- 
ceive any rivers as large as those above mentioned ; the Copper (Aina) 
River and Pelly River are both navigable for boats, the latter even for 
small steamers, to a distance of twenty-five miles from its mouth. 

The northern and north-western parts of the continental Russian terri- 
tories, as far as Norton Sound, are mostly but known along the coast. 
Between the eastern boundaryand Point Barrow, low branchesof the Rock 
Mountains, known as British Chain, Romanzov Chain, Franklin Range, and 
Pelly Mountains, extend. From hence towards Icy Cape the coast, as well 
as the more inland districts, seem to be but little elevated, while towards 
Cape Lisburne and the neighbourhood of Kotzebue Sound the land is 
more mountainous. The westernmost part of Cape Prince of Wales is 
formed by a conical hill, behind which the country is swampy ; but 
towards the interior there seem to exist higher mountains, as a hill mea- 
sured by Captain Beechey, at a distance of twelve miles from the 
shore, had an elevation of 2596 feet. ‘Towards the south of Norton 
Sound the coast is rocky, and the country, as far as known, very moun- 
tainous. The long peninsula of Aliaska is partly occupied by a high 
mountain chain, always covered with snow, and containing many vol- 
canoes, the highest of which, Volean Ilaman, has an elevation of 12,066 
feet. This mountain chain, which forms the watershed between the 
rivers flowing to Kamchatka Sea and the Pacific Ocean, extends far in- 
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land, in a north-easterly direction. From Cook’s Inlet towards the east, 
and following the coast-line, the Yakutat Chain reaches a considerable 
elevation. Mount Elias, the culminating point of North America, rises 
here to the height of 17,850 feet, while Mount Fairweather, towards the 
south-east of the former, has an elevation of not less than 14,536 feet. 
The continuation of this chain, running at a distance of about ten miles 
from the coast, forms now the boundary between the Russian and British 
territories. The islands are better known than the continental portion 
of Russian America. Those along the coast are mountainous and 
possess good harbours. The Aleutian Islands are all covered with 
mountains, amongst which there are not less than nine extinct volcanoes. 
On Unimak, the voleano of Shishalden (8953 feet high) is still active 
from time to time. 

The Geology of the Russo-American territory is very little known, but 
it possesses such original features, that Admiral Wrangell expresses a 
wish that some geologist would visit those distant parts of the globe, 
where “he could gather imperishable laurels.” Amongst the formations 
of the north-western part of America primitive and transition mountains 
seem to prevail. In Norton Sound the promontories in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Michael’s Island, as well as this island itself, consist of porous 
basalt and of lava. At the sinking of a well, twenty-one feet deep, near 
the Redoubt of St. Michael, alternate strata of a set bog and pure 
ice were found, each one foot and a half thick; a fact showing that in 
these northern latitudes ice becomes a geological quantity and formation. 
The mountains of the Aleutian Islands, as well as those along the coast 
of the Pacific, are mostly voleanic. There are altogether above thirty 
voleanoes, active and extinct, in Russian America; the most important 
are: V. Shishalden on Unimak, V. Iliman (12,066 feet), V. Elias, and 
V. Wrangell. Mount Edgecombe, situated on a small island south of 
Sitka, has been examined by Hofman,* who found it in 1827 already 
extinct ; but Captain Liitket says that in 1796 it was still burning. As 
coals have been found near Cape Beaufort, this part of the country must 
belong to a more recent—the red sandstone—formation. 

The Climate of the Russo-American settlements in America is of two 
kinds. The climate of the countries lying to the northward of the 
peninsula of Aliaska is by far not so favourable as that of the parts 
towards the east or south-east, although it is much more moderate, as 
that of the Asiatic shore opposite. The peninsula of Aliaska, and the 
island chain which brings it into connexion with Kamchatka, form, in fact, 
one of the most remarkable climatological features in existence. This 
chain of islands does not a little influence the mildness of the climate of the 
north-west coast of America. The cold, icy waters of the Kamchatka Sea 
(and the Arctic Ocean), as well as the icebergs, are almost excluded by 
these islands from mingling with the more temperate waters of the Pacific, 
while the mountain chains, surrounding the Russian settlements, kee 
them free from all cold northerly winds. Thus we find that the tem- 
perature of the north-west coast is much higher than that of places in 
the same latitude on the east coast of America. Comparing, for instance, 


* See Karsten’s Archiv fiir Mineralogie. 1829. 
¢ Liitke, Voyage Autour du Monde. Paris, 1835. 
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the temperature of Sitka and Nain (Labrador), which are situated 


respectively under latitude 57 deg. 3 min. north, and latitude 57 deg. 
10 min. north, we find: 


Mean temperature of Annual mean temperature. 
Winter. Spring. Summer. Autumn. Fahrenheit. 
Sitka...... 34:7 42°3 56°3 47-9 44:3 
Nain...... 1:3 21.8 45°6 36-0 25°4 


The greatest cold observed by Wrangell, from whose observations the 
above data are given, was in 1834, equal to five degrees Fahrenheit. Langs- 
dorf,* however, found a still lower temperature on the 11th of January, 
1806, when he observed four degrees Fahrenheit below zero. Such cases, 
however, are very exceptional. Owing to the ocean extending towards 
the south-east, and the high mountain chains towards the north-west, as 
also to the existence of large forests, the air is very humid, and fogs pre- 
vail to a great extent. In the year 1828 it rained or snowed in Sitka 
during one hundred and twenty days; on one hundred and eighty it 
rained or snowed part of the day, pe only sixty-six days could be called 
fair.t It has, however, been observed by modern travellers that the 
climate is improving in this respect, owing to clearings which are taking 
place in the forests. 

In the same manner as the climate, the Botany and Zoology are sub- 
jected to those conditions which have been enumerated above. The 
productions of America are also, in this regard, much richer than those 
of Asia. Messrs. Dease and Simpson found everywhere on the shores of 
the Arctic Ocean dwarf willows in sufficient quantities to make fire, when 
they could not get any drift-wood. Chamisso found the willows higher 
in Kotzebue Sound than in St. Lawrence Bay on the Asiatic side, 
although the latter is one degree more to the southward. In Norton 
Sound the willows and alders attain a height of five feet. The natives 
find berries of Empetrum, Rubus, and two Vaccinia, in great numbers ; 
and the Russian settlers cultivate successfully cabbages, carrots, and 
radishes. When we reach the south-eastern coast of Aliaska, however, 
we find extensive pine forests. The stems of the trees near Sitka are 
often three and four feet in diameter, and they are of excellent use 
for ship-building.t One of the finest trees is the pinus canadensis, which 
by the height of its stem is one of the ornaments of those American 
forests. Although most of the trees are three species of pines and the 
cupressus thyoides, the underwood is composed of two fine shrubs, a 
panax and a dracontium, which at the latitude of 61 deg. north present a 
cheerful and extraordinary appearance. Potatoes, cabbages, and other 
vegetables have been most successfully cultivated on most of the settle- 
ments on the north-west coast, but grain has as yet not been —— 
Owing to the lower summer temperature, wheat and rye could not suc- 
ceed; but Baranov, while in Sitka, tried barley, and succeeded entirely ; 
and it is the opinion of Wrangell that the country more inland, and at a 
certain elevation above the sea, might also produce rye. In consequence, 


* v. Langsdorf, Bemerkungen auf einer Reise um die Welt. 
See Liitke, Voyage Autour du Monde. 1835. ; 
A surgeon of the Russo-American Company, who visited Sitka, states, how- 
ever, that the wood is porous, and rots soon. See Reise um die Welt von Westen 
nach Osten, &c. 1854. 
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all grain consumed by the colonists (yearly ¢. 15,000 pud) must be im- 
ported—mostly from California and the possessions of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 

The a is equally interesting and original. The sea is rich in 
larger mammalia and fish; whales are most frequently found in the sea 
of Kamchatka and to the north of Bering Strait, but of late they are said 
to be getting rather scarce. Morses, different kinds of seal, sea-otters, 
dolphins, &c., are very numerous. A quadruped standing between the 
deer and fallow deer, called yaman (cervus virgini ameri ?), serves as food 
for the colonists, but is only found in the wild recesses of the interior. 
Wrangell speaks also of wild sheep (ovis montana ?). Amongst the 
— which supply the valuable furs for exportation are the otter, 
the beaver, different species of foxes, the lynx, sable, wolf, bear, musk 
rat, &c. The reindeer is also found among the Eskimoes. Different 
domestic animals, as oxen, sheep, and pigs, have been introduced success- 
fully by the Russians. Many of the waterfowls supply the natives with 
food, especially ducks, geese, albatrosses, &e. Most original is a sort of 
humming-bird (Trochilus Rufus), of brown colour and scarlet, lustrous 
throat, which comes as a bird of passage from the south, and has been 
seen at Cook’s Inlet, 61 deg. north lat. ‘The same, or a similar colibri, 
is seen humming about the fuchsias at Cape Horn. The salmon and 
halibut are most frequent amongst the fishes. Amongst the mollusca, a 
sepia is noticed, the extended arms of which reach two or three fathoms, 
and which is eagerly eaten by the natives. 

The inhabitants of the Russo-American possessions, now estimated at 
about 60,000, are all aborigines, with the exception of about two 
thousand Europeans (Russians and Fins) and ereoles.* The Europeans 
living in Russian America are either officials, merchants, or workmen, 
who have entered the service of the company for a certain period—the 
officials for five, the others for seven years. They mostly return to 
Europe, and in this respect these Russian settlements present quite a 
different character from those of other European nations. In 1836 there 
were 730 Russians (Europeans) in the colony, amongst whom were 83 
females. Creoles in Russian- America are the descendants of Russians 
and natives, while, unlike Spanish America, the children of Russians 
born in the colony are always estimated as Europeans. The creoles 
speak and read Russian perfectly well, and show much mechanical skill. 
Many of them are sent to St. Petersburg to receive a more perfect edu- 
cation ; they are engaged in the colony as surgeons, clerks, sailors, &c., 
and enjoy the same rights as the Russian citizens. ‘There are about 1142 
creoles in the colony, amongst whom 534 females. 

The natives of Russian America appear to belong to two great families; 
to the Athabascan Indians and the Western Eskimoes. The former are 
called by the Russians Koloshes, and extend probably over the greater 
portion of the interior of Russian America, the coast towards the Pacific, 
and the George III. Archipelago. The Koloshes are thus in constant 
contact with the Russian settlers, and hostilities with them were formerly 
of frequent occurrence. Wrangell, however, writes recently (1839) : 


* According to other authorities, the population of Russian America amounted, 


-in 1838, to only 40,000 persons amongst which 706 Russians, 1295 creoles, 1508 
Kajakians, and 2247 Aleutians. 
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“In the intercourse with the neighbourhood (of Sitka) not the least 
danger is to be apprehended. At the present time, and, as far as I know, 
since ten years, the Koloshes do not dare to hinder the Russians from 
navigating the bay. Daily small working parties are sent into the forests 
to fell wood and to burn coals, daily boats are despatched, and Aleutians 
go to the chase, but although they frequently meet with Koloshes, not 
the least disagreeable occurrence takes place. In short, we may say 
confidently, that we have nothing whatever to fear from the Koloshes at 
the present time.” Other travellers express a different opinion from that 
of Wrangell, so E. Hofman, or Kotzebue; but it seems that Von 
Wrangell’s testimony, who was himself governor of Sitka from 1830-35, 
is to be most relied on. The Koloshes provide the colonists with game, 
fishes, berries, &c., yearly, to about the value of 8000 rubles. Most of 
‘them paint their faces red and black, and some of them also perforate 
their under lips. They have never been subjected to the Russians, and 
are engaged in constant strife against each other. The attempts of the 
= in Sitka to convert them to the Greek Church have generally 

iled. Amongst the Koloshes are several tribes who have attained a 
higher degree of civilisation than their neighbours. The Asnays, on the 
Copper River, used to forge knives, hatchets, &c., from the copper which 
was formerly found in great quantities along this river, and at the 
present time they alone are able to work the iron; they barter from the 
Russians, and sell their productions to the neighbouring tribes. Their 
language shows a great similarity with that of the Mexicans. According 
to the statements of Sir George Simpson,* the Indians near the Russian 
settlements are being ruined by brandy and syphilis, The Western 
Eskimoes inhabit the shores of the Arctic Ocean, the greater part of 
Bering Strait, and Kamchatka Sea, with the peninsula of Aliaska, and 
the Aleutian Islands. The Eskimoes along the borders of the Arctic 
Ocean have leather boats with which they navigate the sea. They barter 
with the Chukchi on the opposite shores of Asia, as also with the Eastern 
Eskimoes ; from the former they obtain copper kettles, knives, tobacco, 
&c. (Russian produce), which they exchange with the latter for English 
knives. They are impudent and revengeful, while the Eskimo tribes farther 
south and more in the interior of the country are a more tractable race ; 
they seem to have been intermixed with the American Indians. Where 
there are forests, their boats are frequently made out of the trunks of 
trees. The Kuskokvinzes, on the river Kuskokvin (c. 7000 souls), the 
Chugaches (c. 500), and the inhabitants of Kajak and the eastern part of 
the peninsula of Aliaska, belong to this group. The Aleutians (i. e. the 
inhabitants of the western part of Aliaska, the Aleutian Isles, &c.) also 
belong to the Eskimoes, and they seem to form a connecting link between 
them and the Eastern Asiatics. The Aleutians have been Christians since 
the commencement of this century; and in 1831 the Catechism was 
printed, and subsequently, also, a part of the Bible has been translated 
into their language. A very small number of Chukchi (Hooper calls 
them Tuski) dwell in the neighbourhood of Cape Prince of Wales. Very 
little is known about them. 

Having thus given a physical sketch of the possessions of the Russians 


: * Sir G. Simpson, Narrative of a Journey Round the World in the Years 
841-2, 
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in America, we will conclude with a few statistics, &c., of these territo- 
ries. As has been mentioned before, the privilege of trading in these 
territories has been conceded to a company, formed in 1799, whose supe- 
rior officers are, however, at the same time officers of the imperial navy. 
The sphere of administration of this company, whose directors are at St. 
Petersburg, includes also the Kurile Islands, and is divided into six dis- 
tricts, each of which stands under an agent, while the highest official in 
America resides in Sitka. 

The Aleutians and the inhabitants of Kajak are looked upon as the 
immediate subjects of the company, and every man is obliged to serve the 
company in the capacity of hunter or fisher, and is paid for the furs ac- 
cording to a fixed scale of prices, and in any kind of goods he may desire. 
Owing to the often very prolonged period of absence of these individuals 
from home, as also to the periodical devastations of the small-pox, the 
population of the Aleutian Islands and of Kajak is constantly decreasing. 
The natives near Cook’s Inlet and Prince William’s Sound are also under 
the dominion of the company, but they are not bound to a regular service, 
and only have to pay a yearly tax in furs. All the other natives are con- 
sidered independent, with the exception that they are only allowed to 
trade with the servants of the Russian-American Company. According 
to an official report, the population of the districts under the immediate 
control of the company amounted, in 1836, to 11,033 souls; viz., 730 
Russians (Europeans); 1142 creoles; 9082 Aleutians and Kajakians ; 
and 79 Kuriles. In 1850 the population was only 10,091. The settle- 
ments of the company, consisting of fortified villages, forts (redoubts), 
and factories, mostly situated on the sea-coast, are, apparently, only dedi- 
eated to the fur-trade, although their favourable geographical position 
makes them also of the utmost importance in a political point of view. 
The furs and skins are received from the hunters and fishers of the com- 
pany, or as taxes from the subjected tribes, or they are bartered for from 
the independent natives. They are collected in the chief storehouse in 
Sitka, and exported on board the company’s vessels to Petropavlovsk, 
Okhotsk, Ayan,* and also directly to Europe ; sometimes even, by 
especial permission of the Chinese government, to Canton. The average 
number of furs, &c., yearly exported may be estimated as follows: 17,700 
fur-seal; 1300 sea-otters ; 1200 sea-otter tails; 115 pud whalebones ; 
210 pud morse teeth; 5700 common beavers; 890 common otters; 
620 small otters ; 750 black foxes ; 1100 black-bellied foxes; 2330 red 
foxes ; 3300 Polar foxes ; 150 lynxes ; 10 wolves; 180 bears ; 80 gully- 
guts (gulo-borealis) ; 420 sable; 170 musk rats; and 3500 pairs of 
small bags of castoreum. 

Besides ship-building, there exists no branch of industry in Russian 
America, if we except the work done by a saw-mill near Sitka. The 
wood round Sitka is said to be particularly fit for ship-building. From 
1806 to 1810 there were built in its dockyard the tender Avos, a brig of 
160 tons, a frigate of 320 tons, and a schooner of 120 tons; in 1819, a 
coasting boat; and, from 1826 to 1834, 4 tenders of 55 tons each, 3 
schooners from 65 to 100 tons, and 1 schooner of 130 tons. In 1838 
the company was in possession of 12 ships of 1556 tons, most of which 
had been built in Sitka. As no grain is produced in the colony, this, as 


* Ayan has only been founded by the Russo-American Company since 1845; it 
is situated to the south of Okhotsk, and in 1853 it had already 150 inhabitants. 
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well as the articles for barter with the natives, must be imported. The 
expenses of the company in 1852 amounted to 655,044 rubles, while 
the income amounted to 803,901 rubles. 

There are in the settlements four Greco-Catholic churches and five 
chapels, besides a Lutheran church in Sitka, the clergy of which is paid 
by the Russian government, and not by the company. Schools in which 
ninety boys receive a gratuitous education exist in Sitka, on Kajak, 
Unalashka, and Acha. On Kajak and Unalashka there are besides 
orphan asylums for girls. Hospitals, which are kept at the expense of 
the company, are to be found in all districts where factories have been 
established. 

The Russo-American settlements have been divided into six districts, 
as follows : 

1. The district of Sitka includes the islands and the coast of North- 
West America from Cape Elias southward as far as 54 deg. 40 min. The 
capital of the district, as well as of the whole of Russian America, is 
Sitka (Novo Arkhanguelsk, 57 deg. 2 min. 57 sec. north lat., and 135 
deg. 29 min. 8 sec. east long.), on the west coast of the island of Baranov, 
on the Norfolk or Sitka Sound. It is the head-quarters of the company, 
where all the produce of the chase is sliaaed and from whence the 
other settlements are provided with the necessary ammunition, provisions, 
and goods for barter. Sitka is the seat of the governor. In 1850 it 
had a population of 959 persons. In 1833 it had but 847 inhabitants 
(591 males, 256 females), amongst whom 406 Europeans, 307 creoles, and 
134 Aleutians and Koloshes. In 1833 there stood in the service of the 
company 464 persons, as follows :* The governor and the vice-governor, 
two staff-officers of the imperial navy ; secretary of the governor, a Russian 
civil official; 9 commanders of vessels, superior officers of the imperial 
navy; 10 sub-commanders of vessels, mostly creoles ; 2 surgeons of the 
imperial navy; 3 surgeon’s assistants, creoles; 17 persons engaged as 
clerks in the warehouses, Russians and creoles; 1 schoolmaster ; a priest 
and his assistant; 2 ship-building masters, creoles; a mathematical in- 
strument maker, a creole; a watchmaker, a creole; 56 mechanics, as 
joiners, turners, locksmiths, shoemakers, tailors, &c., Russians and 
creoles ; 4 commanders of artillery, officers of the imperial navy; 150 
sailors, Russians, creoles, and Aleutians; 170 carpenters, &c., mostly 
Russians; and 32 apprentices and ship’s boys, creoles and Aleutians. 
The fortress, which at the same time is the residence of the governor, is 
situated on a rock, at an elevation of sixty feet above the sea-level, and 
completely commands all the anchorages in the immediate neighbourhood. 
It is, like most other edifices, built solid with wooden logs, some mea- 
suring eighty feet in length, and squaring one foot; the roof is pitched, 
and covered with sheet iron. The fortifications comprise five sides, and 
are defended by forty pieces of cannon, varying from 12 to 24-pounders ; 
the bulwarks are of wood, and fitted similarly to the ports on the 
main-deck of a frigate. The inner line is protected by a —s line 
of picketed logs, twenty-five feet in height, flanked at the angles by 
small block-house redoubts, furnished with guns. Amongst the public 
buildings, the arsenal, the hospital, the Greek church, a Lutheran chapel, 
schools, and the storehouses of the company, deserve attention. The 
arsenal is well stored. Connected with the hospital are the chief me- 

* V. Wrangell, Stat. und Ethnogr. Nachrichten, &c. Petersburg, 1839. 
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dicinal stores for the Russo-American settlements. Of how much im- 
portance the Russian government thinks Sitka, may be guessed from the 
fact that Sitka is now the seat of a bishop, who is assisted by fifteen 
priests, &c. Attempts to convert a greater number of natives to the 
Greek Church have, however, as yet only been attended by indifferent 
success. Besides the Greek pent there is a Lutheran chapel in Sitka 
for the use of the Finnish sailors, many of whom are in the service of the 
company. Resanov has provided the colony with a library, now con- 
taining above 2000 volumes, besides Russian periodicals and newspapers ; 
in connexion with it an excellent collection of maps, charts, and atlases 
is existing. The observatory is well provided with mathematical and 
astronomical instruments. Opposite to the fort is the anchorage for the 
vessels of the company, which are built with much care and skill, and 
have the appearance of men-of-war. They are excellently equipped, 
mostly commanded by officers of the imperial navy, well armed, and 
carry guns. Not far from Sitka is the redoubt Ozerskoi, situated near a 
small lake, whence its name. A saw-mill is in its neighbourhood, as also 
a sulphur-spring with a bathing establishment. This spring is a good 
remedy against many diseases produced by the humid climate of Sitka. 

2. The district of Kajak includes the island of this name, the coasts 
and islands of Cook’s Inlet and Prince William Sound, and goes in the 
east as far as the Shumagin Islands, and in the west as far as Cape Elias. 
Towards the north it extends in the direction of Bristol Bay and Kus- 
kokvin river. St. Paul, on the island of Kajak, is the chief factory of 
this district. 

3. The northern district includes the territories near Norton Sound 
and the Kvichpak River. The chief factory of this district is St. Michael, 
founded in 1833 by Admiral Wrangell. 

4. The district of Unalashka comprises the Western Aleutians, with 
part of Aliaska. The chief factory is in Iluluk Bay, on the island of 
Unalashka. 

5. The district of Acha includes the Eastern Aleutians; the chief 
factory is on Acha. 

6. Lastly, the district of the Kuriles, which does not belong to America, 
but stands under the dominion of the Russo-American Company. Only 
the eighteen northern Kuriles belong to Russia, and they have a popula- 
tion of about 7000 persons, consisting of Kamchadales, Ainos, and a few 
Russians. 

That part of the north-west coast of America situated between Russia 
on the north and the United States to the south, belongs, as has been 
already stated, to Great Britain. The importance of this coast-line for 
the erection of a naval station has as yet not been sufficiently recognised. 
Captain M. H. Synge, in a paper read to the Geographical Society, has 
considered the practicability of connecting such an establishment, being 
en route to China, with Quebec and resp. London, and it appears that a 
connexion between the east and west coasts of America by a canal or rail- 
way would cause no great difficulties. We hope to see ere long a naval 
station established on Vancouver Island, where abundance of coal is 
found, which not only would counterbalance the Russian influence from 
the north, and that of the United States to the south, but which also 
would offer most beneficial advantages in a commercial point of view. 
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THE CRIMEAN HERO; A BRIGHTON ADVENTURE. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


THE poet tells us, in strains familiar to all, that the nymph Clytia, 
the Daughter of the Sea and Beloved of the Sun, whom mortals recog- 
nise as the flower Helianthus, still 


—— turns on her God when he sets 
The same look which she turn’d when he rose,— 


a beautiful image of hopeless constancy, to be found only, as some 
suppose, in Greek Fable. 

The supposition is incorrect: a modern Clytia exists, no less the 
daughter of Ocean, and equally the beloved of Phcebus,—beloved, too, 
of so many beside, that, were it in his nature, “ the lord of the unerring 
bow” might well be jealous of the indiscriminate attention which she re- 
ceives. 

It is the privilege of England to call this nymph her own. The sea 
is her sire, the metropolis her mother, her lover was that well-be-wigged 
Hyperion, George the Fourth, and the fair creature’s name is Brighton. 

Ask any of the Oceanides, her children,—a countless host, who swarm 
upon her bosom ‘from morn till dewy eve,”—if the sun ever ceases to 
pour his rays upon that long line of glazed bricks and stucco, from the 
moment when he appears “ with shining, morning face,” to that in 
which he withdraws with a countenance shockingly crimsoned by the 
day’s exertions? They will tell you, one and all, that if you take u 
your abode in Brighton Proper,—that is, anywhere facing the sou 
between Kemp Town and Cliftonville (anciently Hove),—you need 
seldom despair of being able to perform the duties of adial. Exceptions 
of course there may be, incidental to our insular climate, but clouds at 
Brighton are only like lovers’ quarrels,—an angry frown such as a 
front might have worn when his mistress happened—accidentally—to 
look at somebody else,—the scud that rapidly drifts across the face of 
heaven, leaving us to doubt if it had ever been depressed by gloom. 

So much for the parallel between the mythological Mademoiselle and 
her fashionable British type. If it does not altogether hold good in the 
matter of “ hopeless constancy,” it is that those words, taken in combi- 
nation, have now-a-days no particular meaning, for most of us have too 
much self-love to be hopeless, and very few heart enough to be constant. 

Whether the lady and gentleman of whom it is “ my hint to speak”’ 
belonged to the category of the trusting and the faithful, will probably 
appear in the few pages which I devote to their recent history. 

Early in the month of November that has just stolen away, there still 
dwelt in Sunshine-crescent—a part of Brighton which no one who lives 
there can have any difficulty in identifying,—the family of the Martin- 
gales,—rich people from London, whose house of business was in Milk- 
street, and private residence at Brixton. I say they “still” dwelt there, 
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because to remain more than a month in the same locality, is, in these 
days of universal locomotion, a thing to be wondered at, if not admired. 
It is true they had passed the summer season on the Continent, flitting from 
place to place with marvellous celerity, but having thoroughly tired 
themselves out in Paris during the Queen’s visit there, Mr. Martingale 
pere decided upon recruiting the family health, strength, and spirits, by 
an indefinite sojourn at the sea-side. This, of course, meant Brighton, 
and Messrs. Parsons and Sons—(whom some irreverently call “ Parsons 
and Clerks”)—having secured a house in Sunshine-crescent, somewhere 
about the middle of September last, the Martingales shipped themselves 
on board the steamer at Dieppe, made the voyage across, subject to the 
usual marine annoyances (including the steward’s fee), were renovated in 
very proper form at the very excellent pier-hotel at Newhaven, and in 
due time arrived, by train and fly, at their journey’s end. 

Exclusive of their suite,—a courier-valet, and (while at sea) a helpless 
lady’s-maid,—the Martingale party consisted of four persons: the Ju- 
piter Tonans, who gave his name to the rest, his Juno-like wife, his 
Mercurial son, and Cynthia, his charming daughter, a very Dian for 
sea-side accomplishments. Brighton was a place, Mr. Jupiter said, 
which agreed with him,—that is to say, he always dined well there ; 
Mrs. Juno had her reasons for liking it,—the shops were good (especially 
Madame Mercier’s), and you might dress as much as you pleased; 
young Mr. Mercury (called at the font Adolphus) was fond of the ale 
ealled “ Brighton Tipper,” had a passion for billiards, and was, conse- 
quently, a guinea-for-life subscriber at Kentfield’s ; and Miss Cynthia 
Martingale—— But she is far too important a personage in my story to 
wind up a sentence with, so I will give her a paragraph to herself. 

First, as to personal appearance: under twenty, round, fair, flaxen, 
blue-eyed, rosy-cheeked, ruddy-lipped, smiling, dimpling,—the model, 
indeed, of that healthful style of young lady whom indolent men, aroused 
to sudden energy, emphatically call “a doosid pretty gal.” Then, as to 
character and disposition: good-tempered, lively, impulsive, impression- 
able, rather romantic, and somewhat credulous. What she liked best 
was riding and dancing, less perhaps for the sake of the exercise than for 
a reason which need not be too precisely stated. Considering how much 
opportunity Brighton affords for indulging in the above-named volatile 
amusements, it is not surprising that Miss Cynthia Martingale should 
have no objection to the proposed visit to the x ss of Sussex. 

In most of the places to which people resort, acquaintance with them 
is made by degrees,—you require a day or two to look round before you 
feel quite at home ; but Brighton at once introduces itself. The journey 
from town by the express train is only just long enough to enable you to 
get through the Times, without the advertisements ; you rattle down the 
hill in ten minutes to your lodging on the Marine Parade or the King’s- 
road ; you order dinner with the certainty of getting anything you choose 
to ask for; and before you are well aware that France is almost as near 
to you as London, find yourself in the midst of the pleasantest crowd in 
Europe, and not at all surprised at having suddenly added one more to 
the number. The clever fellow you talked to this morning at the club 
in Pall Mall,—the handsome woman who sang so divinely last night in 
Eaton-place,—the dear friend who wrote to you three aps ago from 
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Vienna,—the other friend—not so dear—who went only six weeks since 
to the United States, and whom you hoped you had got rid of for ever, 
—the Paris man whom you recollect for the last five-and-twenty years, 
—the London man who encounters you at every corner,—the Dublin 
man who was once, unluckily, introduced to you and always will shake 
hands when you meet,—all sorts of faces that are familiar,—hardly any 
that appear unknown,—of such materials is the multitude made who 
from two P.M. till sunset do their best to establish in your mind a firm 
belief in human ubiquity. Even the very tradesmen’s vans that whirl 
past have the same names inscribed upon them which you are accustomed 
to read in Regent-street and Piccadilly, fully satisfying you that if 
Brighton be not absolutely London, it is at all events not quite “ out of 
town.” Has the place, then, nothing peculiar to itself? Certainly. 
The sun, the sea, the shingle, the shrimpers, the gulls, the goat-carts, 
the grown-up perambulators, the blue-gowned bathing-women, the wea- 
ther-beaten fishermen, the nautical characters who invite to “a nice 
row” or “a pleasant sail,” the peripatetic astronomers who offer to show 
the moon at mid-day, the itinerant artists who pester with pincushions, 
buffaloes’ horns, and fancy baskets, and then the riding-masters with 
their squadrons of Amazons, numerous enough to furnish forth another 
Light Brigade,—all these savour sufficiently of the locality, and are not 
to be found in such force, particularly the equestrian bevies, in any other 
part of England. 

The Martingales were as speedily acclimatised in Brighton as any of 
the constantly-shifting but never-diminishing twenty thousand visitors, 
and the ghostly ordeal of the Master of the Ceremonies once over (it 
took place, of course, on the day of their arrival), they were free to 
follow their own avocations. Mr. Martingale, senior, immediately began 
his walks in search of an appetite, though it generally came to him 
unsought; his portly helpmate, for whom the widened pavement in the 
King’s-road was “a real blessing,” hurried off to the West Cliff to look 
at the fashions ; Miss Cynthia put herself en rapport with Mr. Roberts 
about “a love of a horse” upon which some young lady had cantered by 
during breakfast ; and Mr. Adolphus Martingale took a turn as far as 
Manchester-street to see what was going on at “Jonathan’s.” These 
arrangements were but a simple initiation, the mere beginning of 
the life they were about to lead in Brighton, but they served, like straws, 
to show which way the wind was likely to blow afterwards. 


Il. 


A MONTH or six weeks went by. 

At the end of that time every one of the party had made some agree- 
able acquaintances. The head of the family picked up his on the Espla- 
nade, on the Chain-pier, at Folthorpe’s; Mrs. Martingale gained hers at 
the German Spa; Mr. Adolphus found kindred spirits at Mutton’s, in the 
tennis-court and at the billiard-table ; while the fair Cynthia, who gal- 
loped up and down the cliff from morning till night, rejoiced in “ troops 
of friends,” Je beau sexe predominating, though not entirely to the exclu- 
sion of the other. Besides these waifs and strays, there were the London 


people, whom they all knew—some of them here to-day, gone to-morrow, 
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back again the next day, and so forth ; some who had taken, like them- 
selves, what Mrs. Martingale, who occasionally dropped an aspirate, called 
‘a nouse for the season.” 

It was worth while to hear Mr. Jupiter Martingale,—a large man, 
with large waistcoat-pockets, into which he always thrust his large hands 
while talking,—it was worth while, I say,—if you had nothing else on 
earth to do,—to hear him dilate on “ the parties” whom he nodded at, 
shook hands with, or eyed with a strong sense of satisfaction as he pul- 
verised the pebbles on the Esplanade, with his comfortable wife on his 
arm, and a City friend, down from Saturday till Monday, at his disengaged 
elbow. He had a loud voice, and gave everybody within twenty yards 
the full benefit of it, which accounts for my being so much in his confi- 
dence. 

“See him on the cob, there, Vokins ?—huddedoo, Sir Charles !— 
that’s Sir Charles Chesapeake ;—did great things in the war with the 
’Mericans—heart of a lion, sir, first-rate fellow ; clever cob that, Vokins, 
worth his weight in gold ;—not quite equal to mine, tho’;—would have 
bought him else ; figure a long one—nothing under a thousand; ought 
to be a good one, for he’s never in the stable. Here comes Sir Solomon 
Goldfinch ;—morning, Sir Sol—needn’t tell you who he is, Vokins ;— 
always buying, always building, always making money; if he lives long 
enough that new street of his will reach all the way to London. Poor 
Sir Sol! rather shaky of late—worth five million, tho’—that’s everything. 
There’s another little man—same persuasion—no end to ’em here—this 
is their Pisgah; he’s pretty nigh as rich, they say—can’t recollect his 
name,—oh, Shadrach, I think—yes; an odd fellow, Shadrach, can’t bear 
to part with his money, none of ’em can. We've a whist club here, 
Vokins; Shadrach dropped in one night, joined in a rubber, lost fifty 
= wouldn’t pay. ‘Come,’ says Colonel Hardback—(there he is, 

uddedoo, colonel !)—‘ come, sir, you must settle.’ ‘No,’ says Shadrach, 
‘that is vot I von’t do! ‘Not settle, sir, why you know we had fifty 
on the rubber!’ ‘Yes, I know that!’ ‘And if I had lost the money 
you'd have expected me to pay you?’ ‘Oh, yes, that’s vot I vould.’ 
* Well, then, fork out now.’ ‘No,’ says Shadrach, looking hard at the 
colonel, ‘that’s vot I von’t do!’ And dammee, sir, Hardback couldn’t 
get it out of him; he owes the money to this hour! Ha! Piccallilly ! 
when did you come down! Going to stay? Happy to see you, 24, 
Sunshine-crescent, knife and fork at six sharp. Pretty woman that, 
on the bay horse ; don’t you think so, my dear? Too thin! well, she 
seems thick enough with the gentleman that’s riding with her, eh, 
Vokins?—ha! ha! ha! Widow, I fancy, lots of stuff—that’s the bait for 
a baronet. There goes Lord Millboard, always going about in an open 
fly, sets bolt upright, never looks at anybody, gets up at two o’clock, takes 
twelve turns every day from Brill’s to Brunswick-place, then goes home 
to breakfast, lives at the Bedford, never known to speak to the waiters, 
great man, sir, Lord Millboard! Huddedoo, admiral! Splendid officer, 
Admiral Sternpost! Ought to have had the Baltic fleet this year. No 
man knows more of the sea than he does. Lives here all the year round. 
Has done ever since the peace. Think he looks older, my dear? Tell 
you why: hasn’t put in his teeth yet ; never does till he dines. Him on 
the bench, with the beard, and his arm in a sling? No, I don’t know 
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him ; sets there every day; must try and find out ; suppose he’s from 
the Crymea!” 

Suppose so! Yes, every one who sees him supposes that; Brighton 
being in fact what Cheltenham was after Waterloo, and Bath after 
Bunker’s Hill, the out-of-doors hospital for the sick and wounded whom 
the war has scathed but spared. 

Let me be a little more particular than Mr. Martingale in describing 
this interesting stranger whom nobody seems to know. 

His age appears about thirty; he is tall and elegantly made; strong, 
no doubt, if he were in perfect health, and active too. He is pale; in all 
probability, from loss of blood or the close confinement of a sick-tent. 
He has a dreamy eye, as if his mental communings were with the things 
of the past, shunning all cognisance of the present; and yet it can awake 
to consciousness sometimes, flashing with intellectual light. And then, 
what a superb moustache ! 

This description, however, is not mine, but is transcribed literally from 
a note, beginning “My dear Elvira,” and signed with the initials 
“(C. M.,” which came flying into my face one day as I turned the corner 
of Preston-street, just at the moment that a party of young ladies 
were riding past. There was no envelope, so I could not forward it to 
the right address, and I did not at that time know the writer. When 
I afterwards became acquainted with Miss Cynthia Martingale, I did 
better than return the note: I kept the secret. 

It is a marvellous thing what wonderful photographs are taken by 
female eyes, even when their owners are riding at full gallop. A short- 
sighted person can’t understand the process. To me—born a myo 
—the whole thing is inexplicable, and perhaps it is as well, for I can 
searcely say what might happen if I knew that, whenever I leant over 
the railing which separates the King’s-road from the Esplanade, merely 
looking at the long-booted riding-masters and their long-skirted pupils, 
and having no ulterior purpose in view, I was standing for my portrait. 
In that case, I might have been tempted to do what I have good reason 
to believe was done by the interesting stranger, the third time Miss 
Cynthia Martingale rode by. I might have made as if I sighed, have 
returned the photographic glance, have modestly cast down my eyes, have 
clung—as it were—convulsively to the rail for support, overeome—as it 
were—with wounds and emotion, have tottered to a seat within sight of 
an averted glance, and have feebly—as it were—returned to the original 
spot by the time the lady came back again. 

When and where they found the opportunity of speaking together is 
more than I am able to say; but some occasion must have offered, some 
hint must have been given, or why should Mrs. Martingale have been so 
specially selected at the German Spa every morning as the object of the 
wounded officer’s most respectful attention, when, with the freemasonry 
which connects invalids, he advised her to try the same water that he had 
been ordered to take, “to strengthen the system and restore it to its 
proper tone?” Why, also, should Adolphus Martingale have talked so 
much about the Redan and the Malakhoff—(so much more than other 
people, I mean, which is saying a great deal)—if he hadn’t had “the 
facts” of the assault, “quite different from what was generally supposed,” 
—from one of the actors on the memorable occasion,—‘“a devilish 
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handsome fellow with his arm in a sling,” who dropped in of an after- 
noon at Kentfield’s “just to look at the play,” and seemed to have taken 
quite a fancy to him? 

It is not altogether unfair to suppose that this twofold selection was 
scarcely fortuitous ; that it was not by chance only Colonel Liptrap ad- 
roe | himself to two members of the same family—to the mother and 
brother—the sister not being unknown. If it were, however, accidental, 
the hit was a lucky one, for being the theme of conversation with each, 
Mr. Martingale, senior, who had a mania for making acquaintances, very 
soon proposed that Adolphus should make up to the gallant sufferer, and 
try and get him to come to dinner. 

“Try,” indeed! The task was not so exceedingly difficult. 


III. 


You may talk of Carlsbad, Kissingen, Homburg, Ems, or Langen- 
schwalbach, but I question whether any or all of these would have proved 
so efficacious in healing gun-shot wounds as the factitious waters of the 
German Spa at Brighton. 

“Our regimental surgeon, Dr. Tourniquet, said it was very fortunate 
he was able to extract the ball that lodged in my chest, and a miracle 
almost that the shell which fractured my fore-arm did not splinter the 
ulna ; but,” continued Colonel Liptrap, addressing himself to Mr. Mar- 
tingale, senior, while Cynthia shuddered to hear him, “ he told me, when 
he signed my tick , 1 mean my medical certificate, that having re- 
duced the inflammation and subdued the fever—I was delirious for three 
days, fearfully so I believe, fancying that I still led the storming party— 
‘all we want now’—these were his own words—‘all we want now is 
change of scene, rest for the mind and body, native air, and, by degrees, 
as our strength returns, a little society, and we shall soon be set up again.’ 
So they gave me leave of absence, against my will, for I couldn’t bear 
the idea of leaving before Sebastopol was taken; but it was of no use my 
remaining in that state, unable to draw my sword, and I consented to 
come home. After I had reported myself at the Horse Guards I went 
before the Board, and they ordered me down here.” 

* And so, colonel, you led the storming party! I think you'll like this 
port, we call it ‘the doctor,—the best thing in the world for getting 
up the stamina; I have it direct from Oporto; a butt of this makes 
three of the usual kind ;—only try it. And so,’’ repeated Mr. Martin- 
gale, ‘ you led the storming party! I should like to hear what an eye- 
witness says of that affair of the Reddun. I suppose you were at the 
first attack ?” 

“ Exactly, sir,” returned the colonel, helping himself; “on the 18th 
of June, that was the day. Hm! hm! Indeed this wine is excellent ; 
a little too strong, I’m afraid, for an invalid ; however, I suppose a single 
glass won’t hurt me.” 

“ Hurt you, colonel! You needn’t be afraid to take a bottle. You'll 
find it very different from the stuff you got in the Crymea! But, about 
the Reddun ?” 

‘Well, sir,” said the colonel, “if you really are desirous to hear 
about that affair, I’ll give you the best account my memory will permit ; 
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though after a certain point, when I was shot down, I have no remem- 
brance of anything that happened.” 

“Up to that time, then,” said Mr. Martingale. And the family party 
round the table where this conversation took place prepared themselves 
as attentive listeners. 

The colonel took another sip at “ the doctor,” and began : 

* On the evening of the 17th of June, about six o’clock, I was sitting 
in my tent in the trenches, reading ‘ Cesar’s Commentaries,’ and men- 
tally comparing the modern art of warfare with the practice of the 
Romans, when a mounted orderly rode up, and informed me that I was 
summoned to a council of war, which was to take place in half an hour, 
in the—in the—Quarries ; we had taken them before, you know. I saw 
at once there was something in the wind, or I shouldn’t have been sent 
for. ‘ Bridoon,’ said I, to my covering sergeant, ‘load all my revolvers, 
and sharpen both my sabres,—there will be work for us before long.’ 
The brave fellow’s eyes glistened with delight at the intelligence. 
‘Colonel,’ he exclaimed, ‘ your honour and myself will be the two first 
in Sebastopol.’ Hastily throwing my war-cloak over my shoulders, and 
arming myself with a favourite weapon, I bent my steps towards the 
Quarries. When I arrived there the principal members of the council 
were already assembled, Raglan, Brown, Canrobert, Bosquet, Evans, 
Cardigan——” 

“Evans and Cardigan!” interrupted Adolphus Martingale —“ I 
thought they had come home before then ?” 

“ How very stupid of me!” said the colonel ; “ you are quite right ; so 
they had. I was thinking of what took place the night before Inker- 
man. No, no, Evans and Cardigan were noé there; it must have been 
Jones and—and—Scarlett,—yes, now I remember, they were the men. 
However, that part of the matter is not of much consequence. ‘ Colonel,’ 
said Lord Raglan to me as soon as I entered the tent, ‘it has been de- 
cided to assault the Redan to-morrow at daylight. Your regiment will 
furnish the storming party!’ ‘And I hope, my lord,’ I replied, ‘I may 
be permitted to have the honour of leading it?’ ‘ Your answer,’ said 
his lordship, ‘is only what I expected. See that your scaling-ladders, 
gabions, fascines, and sand-bags are in readiness, tell off two hundred 
men, and God defend the right!’ I bowed and withdrew. I need not 
say, sir, that that was an anxious night. I was occupied until a late hour 
in giving directions to my men. At length all was prepared, and I was 
left alone. The moon rose with a brilliancy unknown in northern lati- 
tudes, and the stars spangled the azure vault above. I listened to the 
hum of the camp till it gradually subsided into drowsy silence, and all 
was still. I thought of my native land, which, perchance, I might never 
revisit. ‘ But what matters,’ I exclaimed, ‘ the life of one so solitary as 
myself, with no tie to bind him to the domestic hearth, a being without a 
future. IfI give my blood for my country I may yet live in her annals, 
unmourned, perhaps, but not unremembered.’ Such,” said the colonel, 
turning to Mrs. Martingale and the admiring Cynthia, ‘such were the 
thoughts which chased each other through my brain. Midnight pealed 
from the lofty belfries of Sebastopol,—the cry of the Muezzin arose from 
the Turkish lines calling the Faithful to prayer,—I—I,—let me see,— 
really the recollection of that moment——” 
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“Oh dear !” said Mrs. Martingale, almost ready to ery, though she 
could not have told the reason why. Cynthia, too, sighed deeply. 
“‘ What an exquisite description!” she murmured. The colonel, whose 
memory was fortified by the pause,—during which he poured out another 
glass of “ the doctor,”—resumed the narrative : 

* A soldier’s tent on the battle-field is but poorly furnished. My couch 
was a simple bearskin, a trophy won in fight on de plains of Balaklava : 
I threw myself upon it and slept. It was but for half an hour,—yet I 
awoke refreshed. ‘ Muster the regiment,’ I said to the adjutant, who 
came at that moment for orders. I will not weary you with all the 
details of military preparation. Sharp was the word, sir, and quick was 
the motion. I rode up to the front of my men. ‘Two hundred stormers,’ 
T exclaimed. The whole of the front rank stepped forward. ‘¢ Fall back 
every second file.” Not aman moved. I knew that with such troops I 
could have done anything and gone anywhere. ‘ Men,’ said I, ‘the path 
of duty leads to the goal of honour! I only require two hundred. Obey! 
The alternate files reluctantly fell back. The dawn was now breaking : 
the air was chill, but every bosom glowed with fire. A rocket flew up 
from the Mamelon ; it was answered by one from the Quarries. The 
fire of our batteries opened. I drew my sword. ‘Forward !’ I shouted, 
at the same time giving spurs to my gallant grey. The noble creature 
snorted wildly, the earth shook beneath his feet, he bore me on like an 
avalanche ! 4 

“ You don’t mean to say you charged the Reddun on horseback ?” said 
Mr. Martingale. 

“ Horseback, sir,—ah, ah,—where was I ?—yes, sir, on horseback; if 
I had not done so I should not have lost that splendid charger. A round 
shot struck him in the chest: he went down, but I threw myself from 
the stirrups, and waving my sword over my head, plunged into the ditch 
and attacked the salient angle. The grape and shell now beat upon us 
like hail, felling the men to the ground in spite of the fascines which 
they carried. Of the first fifty who followed me into the ditch I alone 
remained untouched. ‘Come on, stormers,’ I cried, and my ery was 
responded to. The earth crumbled away from the parapet above, our 
fire had begun to tell, the breach at last was practicable.—we mounted. 
Bridoon was by my side,—the foe was before me,—we entered the 
Redan !” 

‘“¢ Hooray!” shouted Mr. Martingale ; “I think I see you all at it. 
Pass the wine to the colonel, Doll !”’ 

The colonel filled again : he was warming with his subject. 

“ T suppose, sir, I shall never see such a sight again as then presented 
itself. ‘The work was filled with Russians. I had too much to do to count 
them, but there must have been at least ten thousand. I had about eight 
men left. Iled them on to the charge. We gave the Russians cold steel. 
They wavered and fled behind the traverses. ‘ Sebastopol and Victory!’ 
I shouted, advancing. At that moment four masked batteries opened 
upon us. Walkinshaw, the finest grenadier of my corps, had both his 
legs carried away by a spent ball. My sword was shivered in my grasp. 
I rushed upon a stalwart Muscovite sapper and struck him to the ground 
with my clenched fist. I seized the weapon he wielded: it was both 
sword and saw. I dealt death around! ‘The Russians again retreated. 
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‘ But five minutes more of life and the Redan,’ I cried, ‘ is ours!’ They 
were the last words I uttered. Two rifle-balls struck me at the same mo- 
ment—one in the left arm, the other in the breast: I reeled and fell— 
a mist obscured my sight—I saw and heard nothing more !” 

“* What a Nero!” gasped Mrs. Martingale: “I never!” 

Cynthia was absolutely breathless. 

** How did you get out of it, colonel ?”? asked Mr. Martingale. 

* T should never again have seen the light of day but for my faithful 
Bridoon. He took me on his back, and amidst a murderous shower of 
grape and cannister, bore me back to the trenches. When I returned to 
consciousness, the probe and the scalpel were in my bosom. ‘ Have we 
gained the day?’ I feebly said to Tourniquet. He looked at me stead- 
fastly and made no reply. From that moment, as I mentioned before, I 
became delirious. The rest you know!” 

The colonel made a great gulp and finished a third glass of “ the 
doctor.” 

“ Which was your regiment?” inquired Adolphus Martingale. 

“ My regiment,” returned the colonel—‘* my regiment ? The —the— 
the Hundredth. Not a man was left of it but myself. It was so cut up 
that—that—you won’t even find it in the Army List.” 


IV. 


Ir is to be inferred from what has just been narrated, that Colonel 
Liptrap had not only become a constant guest at the hospitable board of 
Mr. Martingale, but that he was—as the newspapers say—‘“ progressing 
rapidly towards his recovery.” He was able, occasionally, to take his 
wounded arm out of the sling, and “having,” as he said, “* been advised 
to stretch it, the bones now being firmly knit,” he did so, of a morning 
at Kentfield’s, in a quiet game at billiards with the youthful Adolphus. 
*‘ Had the shell hit him in the right arm,” he observed, “ the thing would 
have been impossible—he could never have made another stroke ; but as 
it happened to be the left that was damaged, why he thought he could 
just manage to make a bridge.” And so he played with his young friend, 
and it was really surprising, considering the great disadvantage he 
laboured under, how he ever came to win. “Fortune,” says the old 
adage, “favours the Bold,” and this, without doubt, was the reason why 
Miss Cynthia’s “ Hero of the Redan” (every young lady, I believe, has 
one of these heroes) was so generally successful in his friendly contests 
with her brother. The colonel, however, was very scrupulous : he never 
would play for anything but “the tables,” though, if pressed, he did not 
object to take a trifling bet on the rubber, neither did he sternly refuse 
to pocket what he won. In consequence of this little arrangement the 
heavy purse of Adolphus Martingale grew gradually lighter, but then he 
acquired a knowledge of the game that quite made up for any slight, 
practical failure. It happened, conveniently, too, that the young gentle- 
man never knew how he was beaten, and had far too good an opinion of 
his own play to admit his losses, so that nobody knew, but his antagonist 
and himself, to what extent he suffered. 

But this amusement was a mere passa tiempo—the idleness of an hour : 
the gallant colonel’s more important occupation was the equestrian exer- 
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cise which he took every day in the company of Miss Cynthia Martingale. 
That young lady, who had hitherto figured conspicuously in the best- 
mounted lot that left Roberts’s stables, now completely separated herself 
from her careering companions to ride with a quieter but more interesting 
escort. Her “sweet friends,” who sneered amongst themselves at her 
withdrawal, did not, however, take it much to heart: indeed, as long as 
Major Rattles and Captain Smash were of their party, they envied 
nobody, they said, and went on galloping harder than ever—so hard that 
it is = Se te wonderful how their horses’ legs stood it. But the legs 
- — horses are, certainly, not the least amongst the marvels 
of the day. 

Shattered by the Crimean campaign, Colonel Liptrap felt wholly un- 
equal to “the cliff pace,” and therefore rode very gently, and quite as 
gently Cynthia Martingale reined in her horse beside him. A day seldom 
passes at Brighton without one of the fast young damsels being spilt, and 
many respectable fathers altogether set their faces against their daugh- 
ters’ equestrian pursuits, on account of the danger which attends them. 
But, under certain circumstances, it is much safer to let your daughter go 
at a hand-gallop than at a walk. The former may let her in for a roll in 
the dirt—a torn habit, and, perhaps, a sprained wrist or ankle ; but with 
the latter there is a chance of falling into something worse than mud, of 
damaging something more than the extremities. 

I have somewhere seen a French print which represents a knight and 
his stolen bride in full career, on separate steeds, with clasped hands and 
joined lips ; but this mode of making love, I am inclined to think, is rare. 
It seems to me much more probable that soft words can be spoken, still 
softer sighs breathed, when neither of the parties are being furiously 
bumped up and down in their saddles. “ Dear—est, I a—a—a—dore 

o—u—u !” jerked out of a man’s mouth at a swinging trot on a hard 
road, like halfpence out of his pocket, is a declaration more likely to 
provoke the lady to laughter than to a more tender emotion. On the 
other hand, ‘‘ Al—ber—bert, this is mad—mad—madness !” (the fair one’s 
general reply when she means to accept you) is entirely spoilt by a hic- 
cuping style of delivery. 

But when a lady and gentleman walk their horses side by side, able to 
look into each other’s faces and speak below their breaths, when they 
leave the public promenade behind, and, altogether forgetful of the fact, 
find themselves alone on the downs together, and remain there till it is 
almost dusk, if you don’t arrive at the conclusion that they have been 
making love, you must at all events admit that they have had every 
opportunity for doing so. 

Moreover, when the gentleman is constantly invited by papa to “ drop 
in at six, if he hasn’t any better engagement ;” when it comes to pass 
that he does drop in; that he tells desperate campaigning stories in 
which he is the chief actor; that he overcomes his repugnance to port, 
and drinks as if he liked it; that he takes a hand at piquet with 
mamma for half an hour ; and that he devotes the rest of the evening to 
the piano where somebody sings the sweetest melodies, in which he has 
just voice enough to join, while papa falls fast asleep and the lovely 
songster’s brother smokes a regalia in the balcony outside—the window 
being shut because she detests the smell of smoke; when all these things 
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happen nearly every evening, you must surely be willing to allow that, 
if the gentleman wishes to make himself agreeable to anybody in parti- 
cular, no one seems very much inclined to prevent him. 

Least of all, in the case in point, was Cynthia Martingale: byno 
means disposed to throw away his chance was Reginald Liptrap. 

Mr. Martingale was, as I have already said, a very rich man; his 
daughter’s fortune would no doubt be considerable; he, himself, was 
friendly to the colonel, excessively friendly; his wife had taken the 
gallant soldier quite en belle passion ; and the useful Adolphus—he will 
pardon me for saying so—was a muff of the very softest texture. 

But how stood the matter between the colonel and his country ? Now 
that he was convalescent were not her claims upon his sword renewed? 
Did not that light-blue, yellow-bordered ribbon, with its dangling silver 
medal and triply-inscribed clasps, bind him to her service as by a retain- 
ing fee? Did not the command of a brigade—who knows ? perhaps a 
division—await him when he returned to the Crimea? Ah! but the 
colonel, like a great many more, had “ urgent private affairs.” Very 
urgent they were—very urgent they must have been—for he seriously 
meditated marriage. 

Without assigning any other reason, though there might have been 
several, I may say that the heroic officer was in want of money ; indeed, 
if I used the expression “hard-up,” it would scarcely be too strong. 
Besides, he was in love. Cynical people may say that the last was no 
reason for the step he proposed to take. I shall not argue the point. 
Colonel Liptrap knew what he was about, and that is quite enough for 
my purpose. 

Standing so well as he did with Mr. Martingale and all his family, it 
is to be presumed that he at once made his proposals in due form. ‘This, 
however, was not exactly the course he pursued. There might be a great 
deal of éclat in giving his daughter to a man of the colonel’s rank and 
services, but “somehow or other,” said Reginald Liptrap to himself, 
“when these old buffers” (I am ashamed to say that he actually did use 
these very words) “ take a matter of this sort in hand, they go about it in 
such a stupid, business-like sort of way, they ask such a lot of questions, 
want to have everything in black and white, to see their way, as they 
call it, make such a fuss about settlements and all that kind of thing, that 
a fellow like me has no chance at all with them. Old Martingale is a 
goodish sort of chap as long as we’re on the square, but if once I let him 
get round the corner it will be all U P ‘up’ with me. No, I must 
take the change out of that fool Dolly, persuade Cynthia to bolt, and 
then the governor and I can meet on equal terms.” 

This was not heroic language, neither did it imply heroic conduct, 
but, as Biddy Fudge says, “ heroes will err ;” and if the proverb be true, 
that no man is a hero to his valet de chambre, & fortiori no man is a 
hero to himself. 


V. 


‘“‘ Has the colonel been here to-day?” inquired Adolphus Martingale 
of the very young gentleman, with the very young moustache, who 
officiates as marker in Kentfield’s public room. 
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The reply was in the negative, whereat Adolphus expressed some 
surprise, observing that the colonel had promised to meet him by eleven 
o’clock to play a match. 

“ He’s rather too much for you,” said the juvenile marker, with all the 
self-sufficiency of his class. 

“You think so, do you?” returned Adolphus. “ When I play my 
best he hasn’t much chance.” 

“ Then you wasn’t playing your best last night,” retorted the sprouting 
moustache. 

“ How do you know?” asked Adolphus, rather angrily. 

“‘ Why, if you had been I don’t suppose you’d have parted with so 
much tin. Ah, he’s wide awake is the colonel. I should have to take 
off my coat to beat him myself!” 

Adolphus looked at the young marker as if he felt very much disposed 
to take off Ais coat and administer a beating of a different kind; but he 
swallowed his wrath, and instead of making a hostile demonstration, 
proposed a game or two until the colonel came. The young marker said 
“he didn’t mind giving him a lesson,” and they at once set to. 

If the object of Adolphus Martingale that morning was to play at 
billiards, it was quite as well he did not wait for Colonel Liptrap, as 
twelve o’clock came, and two or three more hours followed, without his 
making his appearance. After a few wondering remarks about his not 
keeping his engagement, Adolphus, absorbed in his game, and renovating 
himself occasionally with a glass of “ Brighton Tipper,” smoked his 
cigar and played on, without troubling himself any more on the subject. 

“ The old fellow,” he said to himself, “will be sure to turn up at 
dinner, and then I shall know all about it.” 

But Colonel Liptrap’s arrangements that day did not include a dinner 
in Sunshine-crescent, as Mr. Adolphus Martingale subsequently found out. 

At the identical moment which the Crimean Hero had appointed for 
meeting his billiard-playing young friend, he stopped his horse beneath 
the balcony where Miss Cynthia, in riding attire, was watching his 
approach. 

a? We shall have a lovely morning for a canter to the Dyke,” said the 
colonel to Mrs. Martingale, who came to the window to see her daughter 
mount. 

“ Tell papa, when he comes in from Folthorpe’s, not to wait lunch for 
us,” said the young lady. 
ae were kissed, whips shaken, and the colonel and Miss Cynthia 

e off. 

They did not, however, take the road to the Dyke, though their 
horses’ heads were turned at first in that direction, but having made a 
circuit which brought them out on the race-course, pushed on at a 
quicker pace than usual through the little village of Ovingdean; nor did 
they check their speed till they had placed the hill beyond Rottingdean 
between themselves and Brighton. As Miss Cynthia expressed no 
surprise at riding in that direction instead of the one spoken of, it is to 
be presumed that their present route was preconcerted; indeed, the first 
words that Colonel Liptrap uttered as they walked their horses down the 
slope put that question beyond all doubt. 

“You fear not, Cynthia,” he said, “to share the destiny of one who 
has nought but the sword he wears to carve his way to fortune ?” 
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“ Fear!” she exclaimed. “I glory in my choice.” 

* Let us push on then, dearest,” returned her lover, “for the steamer 
leaves Newhaven at three, and there are some matters which must be 
settled before we go on board.” 

If any one had witnessed the rate at which they did “ push on” he 
never would have supposed that the active colonel and the “shattered” 
invalid were the same person. I shall leave them to make the best of 
their way while I mention one or two things that took place about the 
same time at Brighton. 

“Is Mr. Martingale at home?” inquired a very neatly-dressed man 
with a pair of quick, searching grey eyes, as the house-door opened in Sun- 
shine-crescent in answer to a gentle ring at the bell. 

“No, sir,” was the butler’s reply, “ master is hout.” 

“ Where can I find him ?” 

“ Probberly, sir, at Folthorpe’s Libery : master mostly goes there of a 
morning to read the papers.” 

‘Very well,” said the stranger; “you can say Mr. Jones called.” 
And he walked away. 

Mr. Martingale was reading the papers, as his butler supposed. He 
was deeply engrossed by one of “ our own correspondent’s” letters in the 
Times, when a slight pressure on his elbow caused him to look up. Mr. 
Jones, with the keen grey eyes, stood before him. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Martingale,” he said, “but when you have 
quite finished the paper I wish to say something rather important to 

ou.’ 

“ God bless me!” said Mr. Martingale, struck by the stranger’s manner, 
“important! I’m at your service !” 

* Not here, sir,” said Mr. Jones, in an under tone; “ outside, if you 

lease.” 
, He led the way into the street, turned into the Pavilion Gardens, and 
Mr. Martingale followed. 

“Now, sir, what is it?’’ asked Mr. Martingale, when they were quite 
alone. 

* You are acquainted with a person named Liptrap, I think ?” 

“To be sure Iam! and a fine fellow he is! Colonel Liptrap. Just 
come home from abroad.” 

* Not very long,” replied Mr. Jones. 

“Do you happen to know where he is now ?” 

“ Where ? Here, I suppose, in Brighton; he dined with me yesterday. 
Expect to see him at dinner again to-day.” 

“T think you will be disappointed,” said Mr. Jones. “ What o’clock 
is it now ?” 

“Till tell you. Eh? what's this? I must have left my watch at 
home. Odd I should forget it. Oh, it’s striking now,—*‘ One,’—that’s 
it. Well?” 

“At three o'clock the Flyaway steamer leaves Newhaven for 
Dieppe.” 

a What's that to me ?” said Mr. Martingale, somewhat impatiently. 

“ A good deal,” returned Mr. Jones, coolly. ‘ Your daughter and 
‘ Colonel’ Liptrap mean to be off in it.” 

‘God bless me! You don’t say so! How do you know?” 

“T met them on their way there an hour ago.” 
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To describe the “ stew’? Mr. Martingale was in on the receipt of this 
intelligence would be difficult. He wanted to be off by the train for 
Newhaven directly, but Mr. Jones, who seemed to be in the habit of 
taking everything very quietly, restrained him. 

“ We'll take a fast horse and fly, sir,” he said; “ we can get there in 
little more than an hour. To satisfy you, sir, I may as well mention that 
I’m the head of the Brighton Detectives. I’ve just a question to ask at 
your house as we go along, and then we'll be off in earnest.” 

He bundled Mr. Martingale into the fly and they drove to Sunshine- 
crescent. Mr. Jones requested permission to speak to Mrs. Martingale. 

‘ Have you missed any trinkets lately, ma’am ?” he inquired. 

Mrs. Martingale was rather “ flustered’’ by the question, but would go 
up-stairs and see. In less than a minute she came down again. An 
emerald necklace and a pair of diamond earrings were gone! 

“ Have you found your watch, sir ?” asked Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Martingale, who had been hunting about, confessed he could not. 

“TI thought it was likely,” observed Mr. Jones. “Now then, sir, 
we've no time to lose.” 

* * * 

The fiery-faced pikeman at Newhaven-bridge must have been rather 
astonished at the peremptory tone in which he was ordered to fling open 
his gate as a horse and fly coming from Brighton dashed up at full 

ed. 
me I can see the boat,” said Mr. Jones, as they crossed the bridge and 
turned sharp round towards the pier-head ; “her steam is up, but we’ve 
got a quarter of an hour. We shall do it.” 

The bell was ringing “ on shore” when the Detective, closely followed 
by Mr. Martingale, put his foot on the ladder. Mr. Jones was on deck 
in an instant, nor was Mr. Martingale long behind him. A quick glance 
satisfied the former that ‘‘ the parties” he wanted were not there. He 
dived into the state-cabin ; Mr. Martingale rolled down ‘ the companion” 
after him. Before he was well on his legs, the grasp of the Detective 
was firmly fixed on the collar of the Crimean Hero. 

** Reginald!” screamed Miss Cynthia, “what means this daring 
man? Ah, my father !” 

“So, Mr. Liptrap,” said the detective, “you've been at it again. 
Til trouble you for that red morocco case in your breast-pocket. And 
while you’re about it you may as well hand over this gentleman’s gold 
repeater. When you've done, that you'll be good enough to come back 
with me to Brighton.” 

“What! have you arrested the colonel ?” shouted Mr. Martingale. 

“ Colonel!” replied Mr. Jones. ‘“ He isn’t half so much of a colonel 
as youare. He calls himself Reginald Liptrap, does he? Well, I know 
him by one or two other names. What do you think of Joseph Crow- 
bar, alias Hannibal Brown, alias Billy the Smasher ?” 

“Why, what is he then? J took him for a Crymean Hero!” 

“ A Crymean Hero! He’s just come back from Australia! Hk’s a 
Ticket or Leave!” 

* * * 
I draw a veil over the agonies of Miss Cynthia Martingale. As more 


than one eloquent writer has said, “they may be more easily conceived 
than described.” 
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Any promise “The Angel World” may have held out, of a chastened 
style and a growing self-control in the highly gifted author of “ Festus,” 
is struck down, at one fell swoop, by the ne plus ultra extravagances of 
“The Mystic, and other Poems.” One might have surmised, hopefully 
and reasonably enough, that the hyperbolic imitations in which Mr. 
Bailey’s followers and mimics have indulged, in maniacal mysticism of 
matter and the “ buttered thunders” of style, would out-and-out sicken 
him of the system and the set, and drive him, with reactionary impetus, 
into regions of “ an ampler ether, a diviner air,” too clear and bright for 
their owlet capacities to visit. But, no; on the contrary, he seems 
desirous rather to show that he can out-mystify their sayeiilieatiante and 
out-Herod these Herodians. ‘Nay, an they'll mouth’t, he'll rant as 
well as they,” and better—beating ¢hetr Banagher all to bits. The hero 
of “ The Mystic” is a man (whatever it may all mean) 


Initiate, mystic, perfected, epopt, 
Tiluminate, adept, transcendent, who 
Ivy-like, lived and died, and again lived 
Resuscitant. 


He is familiar with the “self luminous truth in Hadean halls,” and 
moves felicitous, “rapt to the breast of fontal Deity . . . the radiant 
serpent nestling in his breast and twining round his waist, caducean,” 
and awed he views the “lunar ark of pure regeneration,” and pauses by 
him who pours “from ample urn the first effusion into chasmy space,” 
and “ between the aselline starlets and the manger dim” is “studious of 
the universal life,” and is now and then, for a change, “ back to the pre- 
eternals called of God,” just 


As man, the errant babe, intent on death, 

In orbital aphelion with his sire, 

Back to the irresistible bosom of love 

Wheels his precipitous foot, and with a smile, 
Foreseeing his apotheosis there, 

Bounds to embrace the beauty infinite. 


“A Spiritual Legend” is vastly more intelligible. But then it is 
Gnosticism done into English, or quasi-English, verse ; the olden creed 
of the Valentinians and Saturninians being duly, or per modified by 
the science of the nineteenth century—a pretty piece of eclecticism being 
made out of this, and of the science falsely so called of the age of Cerdo, 
and Marcion, and Bardesanes. Cui bono? is an impertinent query to put 
to poetry, as a rule in general ; but there are exceptions; and it may be 
asked, seriously and regretfully, of such a thesophic mingle-mangle as 
this “Spiritual Legend.” True, the poem affords passages of fine and 
noble thought, vigorous and picturesque lines, and imagery often daring 
and dazzling as well as extravagant and nondescript. But it is the vehicle, 
and a crazy one, for the freight of effete notions and dreamiest specula- 


* The Mystic and other Poems. - By Philip James Bailey. Chapman and 
Hall. 1855. 
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tions—a weighty store of ballast being provided, in the form of cyclo- 
pedia catalogues and dictionary words of portentous calibre. We are 
told how the angels made the solid earth, its rocks 


Chaotic and amorphous, petrified fire, 

Granitic, oolitic ; sand and lime ; 

Igneous and aquatic beds of stone 
pheaving or collapsing, seemed, in turn, 

The awful sport of some Titanian arm, 


Whose elbow, jogged by earthquakes, wryed the pole. 


We are told how the angels “trenched the rivers ;” how they “reared 
the islands,” Bacchie and Cytherean, sporadic and cycladic, Cyprus and 
fairy Avalon; how they “scooped the lesser seas and lakes ;” 


Baltic, and Midland, soundless ; and that womb 
Of nations, on whose life-devouring shore, 

Far jutting into the black and boisterous deep, 
Sebastopolis, key of empire, stands :— 


and how “desert and steppe they smoothed,” and how they planned the 
plains and champaigns vast ; and invented tobacco, and magic haschisch, 
and once-hallowed onion, “whose coats concentric figured forth the 
spheres,” and orchard produce, and aboriginal forests, and innumerous 
flowers, and caves and grots, and metals and minerals, and the animal 
world—including the sea serpent, whose “‘ hoar mane” 


And visage sadly human, reared most high, 
Appals the dumb-struck mariner, as he nears 
At gloaming the blue headland— 


birds of the air and insects—fourfooted beasts—“ mammoth and masto- 
don and deinother,” aurochs, and megatherium, elk enorme, down to 
“beaver wise” and “fox of fabled fame.” Then comes Man—his 
mystery, fall, and redemption ; and the poet’s peculiar doctrines on this 
scheme are again propounded, with fresh unction, if not increased duvayew 
e& ‘vous. Mr. Bailey would have made an imposing Vates among the 
heresiarchs of seventeen centuries since. He is now, too, a valuable 
authority with speculators on Universal Restoration, and separators be- 
tween the Old Testament and the New, and believers in purgatory, and 
lovers of symbolism. They can better appreciate him than we of the 
common herd, and will probably admire this new volume as rising above 
its predecessors, and reaching the very highest heaven of invention. 

But the commonest sense of the common herd has some right to object 
to faulty, rough, and impracticable lines (e.g. p. 5, line 5; p. 7, lines 
5, 6; p. 23, line 20; p. 87, line 22; p. 127, line 8, &e.), and to sole- 
cisms, neologisms, and such like. There is no end of strange words be- 
ginning with pre. The poet is pre-posterously pre-possessed in their 
favour. Thus we have “ pre-eternal,” ‘ preconfessed,” ‘ preview,” 
‘‘preémptive,” “prepotent,” “precreative,” “precontinence,” ‘pre-astral,” 
“ pre-antiquity,” ‘ pre-seraphic,” &c. Then come serried phalanxes 
of such as “conspherate,” psychopompous,” “ plenipotent,” 
“‘reboant,” “consummed,” “impregned,” ‘imbathed,” “ interstitial,” 
“endogenous,” “ deific,” “ divinified,” “insculpt,” “ imbaptize,” “ con- 
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ceptacle,” “ chasmy,” “embleming,” “ enringed,” “ oned,”* “ augusted,” 
“compatient,” “ pro-kosmial,” ‘ kosmical,” “ancientry,” “compugn,” 
“ cireumvolant,” orbific,’ “vegetal,” maness,” “ plumeletage,” 
“wrasp,” ‘ pantherine,” &c., &e. Here, again, is a small sample of the 
curious compounds which overrun his pages: “blood-sapped,” “ four- 
faced,” ‘ world-lifed,” world-bright,” sphere-experienced,” star- 
nebbed,” ‘disk-crowned,” ‘ ram-marshalled,” seven-rayed,”’ sun- 
incepted,” “ age-ripe,” all-made,” gem-pillared,” ‘ nine-porched,” 
“dust-doomed,” “sacro-sanetities,” “ tauro-serpentine,” “ self-impregned,” 
“ superg@gnminent,” “ air-elate,” “ gum-pithed,” “ tall-sceptred,” &c., &c. 
Out-of-tfe-way simples are as plenty as compounds; we take the liberty 
to italicise a few—no great liberty, seeing they are strangers and 
foreigners already : 

Affied to God, in massive power and ease 

Languescent—— 

— And out of writhen frond, 
Or flowery chalice, quaffed the fountain free. 
Like mated falcons round their creanced young. 


. - « The bruised ¢heangeline, . . . juice of aglaophant 
. And hom sweet herblet of immortal life. 


And sacred circuition of the sun. 

Upon the pyrameidal mount of law. 

Tn anticlinal order next he hailed, 

And interpendent harmonies of song, 

Gentle and fine as the concurrent curve, &e. 


And paradisal fowl, bright bird of God, 
Sole life wnfiled of earth. 


Then, oh! for the dictionary words—how they come teeming forth, 
in mythological, ethnological, geological, geographical, astronomical, 
astrological, zoological magnificence. Mr. Bailey may refer to Milton as 
an exemplar in stringing together hard names; but Milton better knew 
where to begin, and when to stop. Editors of encyclopedias alone can 
be presumed capable of following the poet, with intelligent interest, 
throughout his enumeration of such names as 


Hekla and Mouna Roa and Auvergne ; 
Tuxtla; and Tongarari— 

Andes and Himalaya’s heavenly heights ; 
Dhawalaghiri’s pinnacle supreme, 

And Chuquibamba’s cone of roseate snow— 
Oural and Balkan; Alp, and Alp pennine— 
Lupata’s mighty spine; Lamalmon’s pass 
O’ertoppling; Abba Yaret’s glittering peak ; 
Ankobar’s, Medra’s ranges—— 

Or Chandra-bagha, holy to the moon ; 

Or Brahmapootra, &c. 


* “Oned”—a phrase at least twoed by the poet—perhaps threed, or more. Thus: 


«“ —___That continuity of soul 
Which ones them with the boundless and divine.” (P. 25.) 


“On living wood, with primal matter oned.” (P. 54.) 
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And Bolotoo, the paradise of gods,— 

Aral, Van, Baikal, holy lake, most vast 

Of mountain meres; and Tahtar Kohonor; 
Ladoga shoal, deep Leman; isleted 

Lomond, &c. 

Manco Capac and Mama Oéllo, stepped, 
Ancestral, to the sceptre of Berou ; 

Nyassi; Ngami; Mrima; Zana, and that 

Lake of the gods, whence Nile, or white or blue; 
And wide Nigritian Tschad, still inexplored, &—— 
From Athabascan cape, mornwards, to where 
Miako’s gilded god, colossal, sits ; 

From Anadyrsk to Patagonian point, &c. 
Lougqsor, Medina Thabou, all that rests 

Of hundred palaced Thebes; the columned maze 
Of either Karnah, Gallic, or of Kham—— 
Damasek old, old Byblos, or Babel ; 

Or Tchelminar; or Baalbek, &c. 

Copan and Zapatero and Uwfmal; 

Or vast Cholula’s terraced pyramid ; 

Or Subtiaba’s palaces, &c. 


We can (fancifully) see Mr. Francis Ainsworth and the “ Hertfordshire 
Incumbent” rubbing their hands over such congenial lines; the rest of 
the world, rubbing their eyes. One never hears, now-a-days, of that once 
popular performance at young gentlemen’s academies, a barring-out : 
if, however, any head-master would fain see the system revived, by pro- 
voking his boys to that dernier ressort of rebellion, let him set a few 
pages of Bailey’s “ Spiritual Legend,” geographical section, as his next 
imposition, and most surely his wish will be gratified. Why, the fellows 
would sooner get up the choruses in A’schylus, even if they have not 
begun Greek yet. Nor does geography monopolise the poet’s lexicon 
lore: he is equally great, or big, among Titans and Cyclops, Gog and 
Magog, sons so called of gods, Corineus, Corcoran, the Anakim and 
/Emim of the old writ, and Og the king’s sires, of Talmudic fame, and 
Herakles and Rustam and Antar; and verily rivals the most learned 

—Rabbin versed in Kabalistic lore, 
In potent ciphers and in names of might, 
Aheieh, Matzpatz, meth, On, Elhai, 
Aishi, and Baali, Netzah, Agla, Tzour. 

“A Fairy Tale” is the third and last poem in the volume, and, in 
many respects, very charmingly it is told. There is something obscure 
in the final purpose of the tale, nor is it free from verbal affectations and 
seemingly doctrinal crotchets ; but there can be no mistake about the 
sweetness, a and pathos by which it is distinguished. Christine, a 
little princess, of some seven years old, strays from her father’s castle on 
the evening of her brother’s wedding-day, and, resting overwearied in the 
forest valley, within the charmed circle of a fairy ring, is surrounded by 
the tiny people, and carried off to fairyland. She becomes, under 
Oberon’s tutelage, foremost of the elfin train. But she finds it hard to 
feel “at home” among those streams of bubbling gold, and fields glisten- 
ing with pearl-dew, and trees leafed with golden florins, and velvet downs 
swept by musical and odorous breezes—and her heart aches amid the 
revelry of feast and dance : 
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Still she saddened when she minded of the simple garlands she 

Wove of wild-rose and of woodbine, with her playmates on the lea; 

And the hazel and brown beech nut which they gathered from the tree. 

What though clad in jewelled raiment, trilling, tripping, day and night, 

What 7 h ply’d with queenly dainties, what though culling gold-blooms 
right, 

Never in the feast delicious, nor the dance’s wildering whirl, 

Nor the wine-cup’s merry orbit, could forget that lonely girl 

The ancient hall where dwelled her sire, and where, too, from her mother’s side, 

She, one summer’s eve had stolen forth into the forest wide. 


The fairy Fate makes her drink a “ draught Letheiin,” that drowns all 
remembrance of her past life, so that she is, ‘ with lustres vainly lapsing, 
to perpetual childhood bound.” For, 


Never moon there marked the season; sun ne’er shadowed forth the time ; 
Years themselves were undistinguished in that soft and listless clime. 


Like bonny Kilmeny she had been lured away; not like bonny Kilmeny 
came she back. Rather, like Rip Van Winkle: for though the years had 
been standing still in fairyland, in the land of her fathers they had been 
speeding onwards, inexorably, uncontrollably, as ever they do. Christine 
roams through the length and breadth, and explores the heights and 
depths of fairyland—roves with mermaids beneath the seas, sports with 
the sylphs in air, with the golden-palaced gnome, and with the light- 
elves in the rainbow cloud. She wages war against the fairies of the fire, 
and, fighting by the Elle-King’s side, slays the lord of fireland, and is 
drawn home in triumph. A banquet awaits her ; and thereat she recites 
her adventures—but, using the name of the Creator, as that in which she 
had trusted, and by which she had overcome, 


——at that word the banquet ceased ; 
Shrieked and vanished all the faérie, save the king who bade the feast. 


He explains that his people are estranged from the light of heaven, “ till 
with promise of salvation or be blessed by holy priest.” She remembers 
the “ godly frere” in her father’s halls, and offers to go seek him. The 
sovran speeds her, in her charitable flight ; and, as she quitted that in- 
substantial world, 


Airs delicious, such as never mortal heard from human hands, 

Whispered loud from golden clarions, harped on strings of silver strands, 
Strains triumphant, thrilled and echoed through those dim enchanted lands. 
Speed thee, heart of love, they faltered ; speed thee on thy star-taught way ; 
Bring to Oberon and his people hope of heaven and peace for aye. 


She reaches anon this earth, where the years had mot been stagnant. 
She nears a stunted hamlet. There are children at play in the twilight. 
A withering rosebud lies near them, which she stoops to pick up. They 
titer; she asks them, why? ‘They laugh, they say, to see an old, old 
beldame pick up their cast-off posies; but no word they speak is in- 
telligible to her—“ and again they mouthed and sonihialt at that they 
said the old crone muttered.” Then she meets with a snow-headed old 
man, of whom she inquires for her father’s castle : 
VOL, XXXVIII. 2s 
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“¢ Gaffer,” said she, “‘ where’s the castle, that on ay mountain pile 
Held the prince unpeered in honour? Late I left it, foolish child!” 
Mused a moment, recollecting ; presently the old man smiled : 
“Second childhood then I fancy must at least, good dame, be thine ; 
I alone in all the region mind me of that lordly line ; 

LT alone some words remember of the tongue that then was spoke -——” 


and he tells her how, well-nigh a hundred years ago, one fatal battle 
gave the whole country to the enemy, a battle fought on the night of the 
king’s son’s bridal, when, as the old man still remembered, that king, and 
his son, perished in the fight, and flames engulphed tower and town, and 
himself, in dotage now, alone remained to tell it. The chaplain, indeed, 
had escaped ; but he too was now in the grave. So passes away the hope 
of fairyland, looking for a deliverer, and finding none. The sound of 
anguish from that far-off clime, with the rest of creation groaning and 
travailing in pain together, startles the ear of poor bewildered Christine: 


“ Hold,” she cried, “ I hear a weeping; I no longer love the light ;” 
Back she started, and departed straightways through the deepening night. 
In the hill she heard a wailing and a sobbing sad and deep ; 

And the crash of thousand harpstrings hands of desperation sweep ; 

Then she laid her down, and, praying, slept the long unmorrowing sleep. 


Requiescat in pace! This may be said in simple faith and pious 
sympathy of Christine. Of the “ Mystic,” and of the “ Spiritual 
Legend,” it may also be said—in another sense, not so kind, but equally 
sincere. 


Marginal Readings : 
FROM AN INTER-LEAVED COPY OF ALISON’S EUROPE. 


§ 3.—MiraBeav. 


CARLYLE bids us not forget, among Mirabeau’s small catalogue of 
virtues, “ very small of formulary and conventional virtues,” that he loved 
his old father warmly to the end, and forgave his cruelties, or forgot them 
in kind interpretation of them. 

Against the small catalogue to the credit account of this Wilkes- 
Chatham (as Macaulay styles him), there is to be set a long enumeration 
per contra, by those who like to go through such enumeration tables. 
Under which black-book entry, Alison, for instance, charges him with 
being impetuous in passion, unbridled in desire, vehement in anger, 
shameless, remorseless, the tyrant of men, the corrupter of women—and 
says he had been at one and the same time a needy suppliant, an impe- 
rious master, a brutal lover, a faithless husband, and an ungrateful son. 
This last item refers to Mirabeau’s conduct towards his mother. Alison 
ignores that warm love which Carlyle imputes to Mirabeau in relation to 
his sire—whose conduct to him, says Sir Archibald, had been so cruel 
and unnatural, “ that it is not surprising it had extinguished every senti- 
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ment of filial affection :” the surprising thing being, in the other historian, 
that it had done nothing of the kind. 

The old Marquis prided himself on being the “ Friend of men.” But if 
he did the Ami des Hommes well, there was one thing he thought he did 
still better—the part of Paterfamilias. His paternal policy was the 
reverse, with a paternal vengeance, of the old man in Terence, who 


thinks that, 
Pro peccato magno paulum supplicii satis est patri. 


In the stern Marquis’s construction of that line, the magno and the 
paulum would change places and cases, and some substitute for satis 
would be indispensable, even should the line no longer scan. Nor could 
he have read with common patience the sentiments of another old gentle- 
man, in another Terentian comedy, to the tune of 


Hoc patrium est, potius consuefacere filium, 

Sua sponte, recté facere, quam alieno metu. 

Hoc pater ac dominus interest. Hoe qui nequit, 
Fateatur nescire imperare liberis. 


The Marquis was a living reductio ad absurdum of a once fashionable 
principle in educational logic. He was an exaggerated type of that 
austerity with which some fathers of that and a previous generation re- 
pelled all advances, and checked all overtures of affectionate confidence, on 
the part of their sons. It is amusing (to treat a grave matter lightly) to 
read such a correspondence as that between the celebrated Prince de Ligne 
and his father, on the day of the young man’s being named colonel of the 
regiment of which his father was le colonel propriétaire: ‘“ Monseigneur,” 
writes the youthful officer, “« I have the honour to inform your Highness 
that I have just been appointed colonel of your Highness’s regiment. I 
am, with profound respect, &c.” “ Monsieur,” writes back without 
delay the pére altier et sevére, “ Next to the misfortune of having you 
for a son, there is nothing could affect me more sensibly than the misfor- 
tune of having you for a colonel. Accept the, &c., &c.” In some 
families the ‘“ Governor” was a great fact in those days. And if facts 
are stubborn things, Mirabeau pére was a very great fact indeed. Fora 
tougher, harder, more “ gnarled and unwedgeable” piece of stuff, has 
seldom called itself head of the family. 

Blackguard as Mirabeau fils was, nearly all who write about him 
recognise something “ grand” in his paradoxical character. There was 
something “ which savoured of the grand,” says Alison, ‘‘ even in the 
resolution which sprung from his vices ;”—the resolution, that is, which 
Gabrie! Honoré made, when he had lost all private character, even in the 
corrupted circles of Paris, to rear up a new influence founded upon public 
achievements ; which resolution was so far carried out, that the agitator 
gradually rose superior to all his rivals in the Assembly; “ and by his 
courage in difficulty, and energy amid the hesitation of others, ultimately 
acquired its entire direction.” John Sterling somewhere pictures Mira- 
beau as standing in history with a head of diamond, nerves of iron, and 
a mouth of gold—one whose furnace of a soul contained far more, how- 
ever, of clay and dross and fetid rottenness than of any purer manlier 
material. Carlyle emphatically insists on Mirabeau’s having had an 
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“eye.” Granted; and astrong, keen, unblinking one. But, as another 
has remarked, the eye, though strong, was not single; and it is written, 
If thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be full of darkness. 

Niebuhr, in one of his letters, full of admiration for Mirabeau’s Essay 
on Despotism, thus expresses his estimate of the man: ‘ Mirabeau, you 
will say, was a great sinner: he was so; he was under a demoniac 
possession; but he had a peculiar grandeur of nature ; and over such a 
sinner there is more joy in heaven than over a hundred righteous men.” 
One of Niebuhr’s critics has naturally asked how the good and learned 
Dane came to leave out the conditional clause in this scriptural text. 
Niebuhr asserts, too, that Mirabeau, like Carnot, was “ too far above his 
nation. Together, they were the two great men of the Revolution.” 

Popular leader though he was, Mirabeau, no more than Charles Fox 
and other Men of the People, was in love with the populace. Necker 
called him an aristocrat by nature, and a tribune by calculation. Even 
after the decree had been passed which abolished titles of honour, it ap- 

ears that he continued to “ enjoy” the style of Monsieur le Comte; and 
it was noticed that his ‘ menials” retained livery after every one else, of 
the genus Jeames (a la Frangais), had cast aside that badge of all their 
tribe: M. le Comte’s flunkeys still wore their rue, without a difference. 
“ No man,” says Croly, “ hated the rabble more; yet no man pane- 
gyrised them with more lavish adulation. No man hestihed every pre- 
judice of noble birth more ; yet his whole profession of faith was a stre- 
nuous scorn of nobility.” If these things, faith and practice, are contrary 
the one to the other (so that Mirabeau could not do the things that he 
would, ‘wa py ‘aay Oedy, ravta mown), they are not quite so hard to recon- 
cile as the antinomies of Kant. He became a popular agitator, as the 
only course open to his ambition, passions, exigencies for the time being. 
Friends and foes were all attent, and the bravest held their breath for a 
while, to watch 


—this new Jehu spur the hot-mouthed horse, 
Instruct the beast to know his native force, 
To take the bit between his teeth, and fly 


To the next headlong steep of anarchy. 
The Medal. 


All France seemed watching, at the tribune, the every look and gesture 
of that stormy orator, through whose “ shaggy beetle brows, and rough- 
hewn, scarred, carbuncled face,” as Carlyle ime it, there looked out 
“ natural ugliness, small-pox, incontinence, bankruptcy,—and burnin 

fire of genius.”” His audiences felt, as a countryman of Carlyle’s has 
said, that next to the power of a great good man, inspired by patriotism, 
genius, and virtue, was that of a great bad man, overflowing with the 
furies, and addressing Pandemonium in its own Pandemonian speech. 
The same writer, referring to the custom of comparing Mirabeau with 
Sheridan and Fox, remarks, that while Fox was but one, and not the 
brightest, of a constellation, “ the Frenchman walked his lurid heaven 
alone ;” and that while Sheridan was a dexterous juggler, “ playing a 
petty personal game with boy-bowls, Mirabeau trundled cannon-balls along 
the quaking ground.” Objections, of a captious kind, have been made 
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against Mirabeau’s oratory, as second-hand, borrowed, or “ cribbed.” 
What scruples as to copyright would you expect from one so 
Prompt to assail, and careless of defence, 
Invulnerable in his impudence ? 
The Hind and the Panther. 


He on many occasions, says Sir Samuel Romilly, delivered in the Na- 
tional Assembly speeches as his own which had been composed for him 
by others ; “‘ and so much confidence had he in the persons who thus 
contributed to establish his reputation, that he has sometimes, to my 
knowledge, read at the tribune of the Assembly speeches which he had 
not even cast his eyes upon before, and which were as new to himself as 
to his admiring audience.” ‘ He was a great plagiarist,” elsewhere 
observes Sir Samuel; adding, however, that it was from avarice, not 
poverty, that he appropriated to himself the views and the eloquence of 
others. Dumont gives the clue to some of this appropriated eloquence. 
But weight is due to the remark, that of all talents, the talent most dis- 
tinctive of great men, is the faculty of absorbing the thoughts, studies, 
and labours of others into their own—(not exactly in the sense of Mr. 
Disraeli’s absorption of M. Thiers, by the way)—till they give them a 
new essence and power ; not a new shape, but a new nature; and send 
forth the feeble, the various, the contradictory, and the inapplicable, con- 
densed, and assimilated into force, singleness, and utility.* It was not at 
the tribune only that Mirabeau was indebted to the preparations of others. 
The eight octavo volumes which he published on the Prussian Monarch 
were entirely, Romilly says, as to everything but style, the work of M. 
de Mauvillon. “ His tracts upon finance were Claviére’s ; the substance of 
his work on the Cincinnati was to be found in an American pamphlet ; 
his pamphlet on the opening of the Scheldt was Benjamin Vaughan’s ; 
and I once saw him very eager to undertake a great work on geography, 
of which he was totally ignorant, in the expectation that M. de Rochetie, 
a geographer of great merit, and with whom he had contracted great in- 
timacy, would supply him with all the materials for it.” He has neither 
part nor lot with those adherents to a self-supporting system, in the 
economy and ethics of authorship, who, by a Shakspearean figure, may 
be eulogised as 
Making no summer of another’s green, 
Robbing no old to make their beauty new. 
Sonnets. 


* Such, to quote the rhetorical essayist on Mirabeau in Blackwood, 1834, “ was 
the work of the mind to which Dumont, and the crowd of men like Dumont, admi- 
nistered; the powerful, intellectual alembic which sublimated all their various in- 
fusion, and out of the dross and compound, forced upwards a spirit, fit alike to 
invigorate or madden nations.” 

What, he asks, is the history of all the great labours of public men? And an- 
swers, That the ruder work is done by others; while, to give order, dignity, and 
beauty to the edifice, is the work of the master mind. Adding: “ As well might 
the slaves who quarried the stones of the Acropolis, assume to themselves the 
perennial glory of the architecture. As well might the grinder of Michael An- 
gelo’s colours vindicate to himself the immortality of the Sistine Chapel.” A flocei 
estimate, truly, of the Dumonts and such small deer, who played lion’s provider 
to shaggy leonine Mirabeau, bringing in supplies to let him roar again, and let 
him roar again. 
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ADVENTURES OF BENJAMIN BOBBIN THE BAGMAN. 


By Crawrorp WILSON. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
EDINBURGH TOWN. 


Ir was dark ere we approached Edinburgh. Like moles we pursued 
our course underground, enveloped by the thick humid atmosphere with 
which churchyard vaults and railway tunnels are specially favoured, 
our ears the meanwhile ringing with the monotonous whir-r-r-r of the 
wheels upon the rails, as the sounds were cast heavily in upon us by the 
arched roof overhead. I have always thought myself that an afternoon’s 

leasure-trip upon the river Cocytus, with old Charon for coxswain, must 
accompanied by sounds and ornamented with scenery such as is 
usually met with in those horrible tunnels. The terminus was reached 
at last; and, having given my traps into the charge of a truck-porter, I 
took my way up the steep acclivity towards my destination. I paused as 
I reached Princes-street, and well I might. I looked down towards the 
line of rails; like the darksome bed of a dry river it Jay beneath me. 
Beyond it—the back of High-street—of the “ Old Town” that had echoed 
the wild acclamations of a people, whose very grandchildren, in days gone 
by, had beheld the veil of futurity lifted up, as they and old age crept 
unnoted to the grave. What a sight for the eyes of a stranger. I stood, 
as it were, in the New World, looking over upon the Old. There it lay! 
light over light—light over light glancing from the windows, until the 
eye could scarcely determine where ended the puny candles of earth, 
or where commenced the eternal lamps of heaven. I would have stayed 
there and gazed at the scene for some time, were it not that the wheeler 
of the truck had reached my side, and I required his directions to guide 
me to the London Hotel, in Saint Andrew’s-square. 

‘To-morrow will be Sunday,” thought I, as I sat down to supper, the 
waiter having gone to the bar in search of any letters that might have 
been forwarded to meet me. ‘ And to-morrow I shall visit one of the 
churches, search out the site of the Old Tolbooth, inquire after Arthur’s 
Seat, and look upon the palace of Holyrood, beneath whose roof monarchs, 
conquerors, statesmen, and warriors Soa feasted—where Mary revelled, 
and Rizzio bled.” 

The waiter returned, bringing in his hand a parcel directed for me. It 
was sent me by the house I represented; within it, to my surprise, I 
found a paper or papers, rolled up after the fashion of barristers’ briefs, 
and bearing my name on its cover, written neatly in a lady’shand. Upon 
opening it, I found that it was the manuscript promised me by Lomer, 
and which had been given into his possession by the unfortunate lunatic. 
I set it aside immediately, determining to avail myself of the first leisure 
hour at my disposal for its perusal. I was busily engaged in reading 
over my letters, when the door opened, and a gentleman entered. I 
looked up—'twas Crayford! that destroyer of my peace! that planet 
which, by interposing between me and my Cynthia, had shown me the 
hollowness of her lustre, and plunged my spirits into a gulf of opacity. 
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He seemed to know nothing of the moral wreck he had made, but with 
a joyful exclamation advanced to me, saying, 

“* Well met again, Bobbin. Iam delighted to see you. When did 

ou arrive ?” 

“ Half an hour since. Pray how are you?” I was forced to be 
civil. 

“ Amongst the middlings. Ever in Edinburgh before ?” 

Never. 

Quite a treat to you then.” 

“ T anticipate as much,” I returned, drily. 

“ Any engagement for the morning ?” 

“ None that I am cognisant of.” 

** What is the number of your bedroom ?” 

“ A strange question that,” I said. ‘“ Twelve.” 

“Mine is Ten. I'll knock you up at seven o'clock, and we can then 
go up to Arthur’s Seat, breathe the fresh air, and earn an appetite for 
breakfast. What say you?” 

The notion pleased me, so I replied, “Be it so. I'll accompany you.” 

And then we sat, and smoked, and chatted, nor stirred to depart until 
the chimes of midnight had knelled forth the death of a week and the 
birth of a Sabbath. Crayford had grown (despite my reserve) almost 
imperceptibly into my good favour, and I looked forward with pleasure 
to our morning’s walk. 

As I bade him good night, I saw clearly, from the expression of his 
countenance, that so far as his respect for me was concerned, I was de- 
cidedly in the ascendant. It gratified me much to observe it, as with a 
warm shake of the hand we separated for our respective chambers— 
Twelve and Ten. 

We were nearly of an age. Crayford was an active, lithe young man, 
somewhat of the cast of Maleolm Greme— 


Of stature fair, and slender frame, 
Yet firmly knit, 


with an expression of features calculated to win friendship and command 
esteem, and an eye beaming with intelligence and all the better graces 
we inherit. He was decidedly a handsome fellow—like Michael Cassio, 
“framed to make women false”—with little of the sterner stuff in his 
nature that usually descends to the hardy lords of creation. ‘ They 
would be a capital match,” thought I, as 1 tumbled into bed; “he all 
life and volatility, she all smiles and combustion. Well, well, Benjamin, 
my friend, I fear you must die an old bachelor, unless you can contrive 
by some fraudulent means to avail yourself of some of his electricity. 
The lady that may ever call you husband must ask the question herself, 
I see clearly. She must come at least three parts of the way before you 
stir a step. You may offer to get her a husband, but unless she has 
wit enough to answer like Beatrice, ‘ I’d rather have one of your father’s 
getting,’ you'll live unmated, and sink out of life a rusty link in nature’s 
social chain.” Thus soliloquising, I fell asleep. 

At half-past eight o’clock on Sunday morning I was seated, perfectly 
breathless, upon the rude stones huddled together on the summit of that 
extraordinary natural excrescence yclept Arthur’s Seat, Crayford lolling 
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some thirty yards beneath me, breathing his lungs and rolling pebbles 
down the declivity. I called to him lustily, and in a few minutes he was 
seated beside me. What a glorious view! The magnificent living pano- 
rama of nature far stretched out before us. On this side, the Frith of 
Forth, with its stately craft; beneath us, Holyrood, and its guardian 
Highlanders; beyond it, Calton Hill, with its burlesque upon the Athenian 
Parthenon on its side, and the monument to Nelson at its apex. It ap- 
peared but a pigmy beside the giant upon which we were perched. 
Beyond us, bounding the clear horizon, arose the rugged Ben Ledi, and 
southward, the Lammermuir hills; whilst in the valley that separated us 
lay a little village, cradled as it were between the colossal breasts of its 
mother earth. Beside us stood the Old Town of Edinburgh, with its high 
houses, strange alleys, and dusky streets; and close to it arose the New 
Town, with its squares, its monuments, and its buildings, like ripening 
childhood smiling upon decrepid old age, the Castle upon its lofty emi- 
nence beyond them, like a hardy nurse, keeping watch over both. The 
monument to the memory of “The Scott” of the Scots, of whom they 
may proudly boast, resting, as did ever the great soul in whose honour 
it has been raised, in an unpretending position—as lowly a one as the 
genius of the dull corporation could well select. ‘ Walter! Walter! 
why did they set thine effigy with its back turned upon the Old Town, 
that town of which thou hast written—of which thou wast justly proud ? 
Did the leaden-headed architects deem that thy manes might be appeased 
by looking solely upon the New World? They did not understand thy 
nature, good, honest, unpresuming Walter, else had they never turned thy 
face towards prosperity, when thine ancient friend was ‘in the sear—the 
yellow leaf.’ That turreted absurdity—beautifully chiselled as it is—is 
an insult to thee, kind Walter, and a blot upon the discernment of its pro- 
jectors. The sun seldom visits thee in thy seclusion. The statue, 
perched upon the pillar in Andrew’s-square, looks over the house-tops 
upon the pinnacles surmounting thy seated figure, its head glistening in 
the sunshine, whilst thine is resting in the shade. Peace to thy memory, 
author of ‘ Waverley,’ for thou wert one of the world’s great spirits.” 

We needed no dial to advise us of the flight of morning; our monitor 
was within us. Appetite called lustily for a breakfast, so we made our 
descent from our cloud-capped eminence in a much shorter space than 
had been consumed in ascending it. 

After breakfast we sallied forth to the kirk, and when the sermon was 
concluded we strolled arm-in-arm down Princes-street, that fashionable 
promenade for northern beauties. I had anticipated the pleasure of seeing 
many embodying that glowing description of Ellen Douglas— 


Ne’er did Grecian chisel trace 
A nymph, a naiad, or a grace 
Of finer form or lovelier face, 


but I was disappointed. A few moments after the churches sent forth 
their several congregations the streets became deserted. I felt, for the 
first time, that it was the Sabbath-day. A peculiar calm, an indescribable 
stillness reigned everywhere around that seemed to preach in all the elo- 
quence of silent nature, “ Thou shalt do no manner of work.” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


A SCOTCH DISH AND A SCOTCH DOCTOR. 


DINNER-HOUR arrived—as dinner-hours will, whether the diners are 
resent or not—but we were there. First course, very good ; second, 
calf’s head and brains. I looked upon it as a personal slight. If they 
had only dished the head without its adjuncts, I should not have minded 
it, but 

“Mr. Bobbin, a glass of wine with you ?” 

** With pleasure, Mr. Crayford.” 

“ Permit me to join you, gentlemen.” 

* You honour us, Mr. Cripps,” said Crayford, passing the wine. 

“Tt is the first time I have had the pleasure of meeting with our 
friend Mr. Bobbin,” said Cripps, “but I’ve heard of him from our 
brethren, Lomer and Riordan.” 

He bowed graciously to the challenger and myself, and was silent. 

“This, then, is Mr. Cripps,” thought I. I had heard him highly 
spoken of upon many occasions. A man more highly respected by the 
fraternity, or the townsfolk wherever he called, it would be difficult to 
find. “This is the Cripps—the affable, good-humoured Cripps—the 
lady’s man. So—so—lI must improve our meeting before the day is 
much older.” And then we entered into conversation. Religion was 
the first topic. Cripps was at home upon that subject; he had made it 
his study—nay, more, his practice—and was really an upright man. But 
as my journal gives no account of the opinions broached or the argu- 
ments advanced, I shall pass them over unnoticed. 

When the pastry t8ok the place of the more substantial fare, I was 
somewhat surprised at seeing—what I have since learned is a standing 
relish at that house—a dish brought in and placed before the vice- 
chairman, supporting a beef bone wrapped round in a napkin, and 
garnished with small finger-pieces of dry toast. The several stories of 
Holofernes and Judith, John the Baptist and Herodias, rushed into my 
mind as I looked at it, so much it resembled the head in a charger. How- 
ever, it had no lures for me, so I passed it by untasted. 

Our company at and after dinner was of rather a select description, 
seven gentlemen only being present. One of the party, a little elderly 
man, hard-featured but very good-natured and agreeable, amused us 
greatly by his method of relating anecdotes of eccentrie Scotch folk. He 
had travelled for years amongst them, and doubtless held them in higher 
esteem than did a certain young gentleman present, whose name shall be 
withheld for divers weighty reasons. One of his short tales I noted par- 
ticularly in my diary. I cannot do better than insert it here. 


You must know (he said) that in the High-street yonder there 
dwells an apothecary—one from the very north—one of the oldest of 
the old schools. He can drink his gill, and crack his dry sarcastic joke 
with any man north of the Tweed. But no man yet ever saw a smile, 
or the ghost of a laugh, upon his skinny, cadaverous cheeks. He appears 
to be himself the mouldiest article in his dusty shop, and moves about 
amongst his ‘beggarly account of empty boxes, bladders and musty 
seeds, remnants of packthread and old Se of roses,” as though there 
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existed an affinity betwixt himself and them—as though he were a piece 
of the unhealthy whole, not a part distinct and separate, but incorpo- 
rated with them, and blended amongst them, as he moves noiselessly in 
the midst of them. A queer, odd fish is Sandy M‘Intyre. You would 
imagine, to look at him, that he was a living chronicle of dead centuries’; 
that he and the Tolbooth had made their appearance about the same 
time in the world, only that you might be inclined to award the palm 
for seniority to this extraordinary Scotchman. 

I had occasion to call upon him once for advice. Sandy is skilful in 
his way, and Sandy’s advice I had. Like to other antiquated folk of 
his stamp, he loves talking, and no man can stay his tongue. Whilst I 
was awaiting my medicinal draught, I seated myself upon a broken 
chair in his shop, and was struck by the strange appearance of certain 
raw-looking Scotchmen that I saw walking through the streets, with 
demure faces and sombre suits. Sandy, seeing that I was observing 
them, said, drily, 

“ Did ye ever see sic daft-lookin’ loons in a’ yer life, Misther-———? 
I hae no mind o’ yer name.” 

“ Powell,” I said. 

i ‘ Misther Powell, is it? Well, ye’ll no be guessin’ what raw chickens 
ey are.” 

“T have not the slightest guide to go by,” I answered. 

*T thocht so. Well, an’ they’re students for the kirk. Folk frae the 
Hielands, that come down to Edinbro’ half-yearly like.” 

“ For what purpose ?” 

“To get their brains raddled awee, ye ken.” 

‘Indeed !” said I, surprised. 

“ Braw chiels, some o’ ’em; but fearfu’ wild.” 

“ They appear to be so,” I said, as a couple more passed by, looking 
as uncultivated as the mountains upon which they were bred. 

*‘ Ae, mon, but ye never see sic folk. Some o’ ’em are ordained, 
but they’re waur than the rest. It’s a curse to our town their comin’ 
amangst us.” 

‘* How can that be?” I inquired. 

“They raise the price of eating; and as for whasky, ye ken, ye 
canna get a drappy for love or siller.” 

* That seems strange.” 

“ And the women !—It’s awfu’ to reflect upon it—the women go 
clean daft abeut ’em, and hae no a ceevil word in their heads for their 
lawfu’ spouses; and the bairns—they let ’em go rowling abeut the 
streets, whiles they sit claverin’ wi’ the priest folk.” 

One of the gentlemen entered the shop at the moment. I occupied 
myself with an old newspaper until my drugs were handed over to me. 
Even then I did not stir. I wanted to hear what the new comer had to 
say for himself. 

‘* Wha’s the matter wi’ ye, neighbour ?” 

The party addressed spoke English extremely well, if I only except 
the harsh accent peculiar to the Highlands. 

“TI feel unwell,” was his reply. 


“ Heigh!” pushing up his spectacles, and looking him in the face. 
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“Ye look brawly for a sick chiel. But wha’s wrang? Gie us yer 
wrest—show us yer tongue. Heigh!” 

‘7 want some medicine from you.” 

“‘ Where’s the complaint? Tak’ a chair—tak’ off yer bonnet. Now 
tell us yer symptoms.” 

_ “A = difficulty in sleeping at night—a feverish heat—a lightness 
in my head.” 

 Wha'd hae thocht it! But it looks heavy eno’—it’s awfu’ thick ! 
What else ?” 

“A dry sensation on my palate.” 

“ Do ye ken what whasky-toddy is made frae ?” 

“Whisky and water, of course. What a strange question; but to 
proceed. At night I cannot get any rest.” 

“‘ What comes that frae, d’ye ken?” 

“ From study, I suppose ; it keeps my mind alive.” 

“ Heigh! ye see all sorts o’ bogles, and ferlies, and ghaists, and sic 
unholy folk lik’ Tam O’Shanter ?” 

‘* That’s exactly it.” 

“T thocht so; and whar d’ye come frae ?” 

“ From Kingussie.” 

“ Frae Kingussie! And what’s yer name ?” 

“ John Gibsen, since you seem so particularly interested in it.” 

“ The Raverend Joney Gibsen ?” continued the determined querist. 

‘“ Even so.” 

‘* And what d’ye think gies ye the bogles at nigcht ?” 

“Too much study, as I said before, listening to the bishops, 
and——” 

“ Studying the Bible ?” 

“ And studying the Bible, as you say.” 

*« And ye come frae Kingussie ?” 

do.” 

“ Pair boodies—pair boodies ; but I pity them,” groaned the doctor, at 
the same time elevating his hands and shaking his head sorrowfully. 
“ But what dommed daft gowks they maun be abeut Kingussie.” 

“ Why do you think so?” 

“When their speritual pastor does na ken the Bible and the beershop 
frae brandy and the blue deevils——” 


I waited for no more. I rushed out of his shop in an immoderate fit 


of laughter, leaving the applicant for his drugs dumfoundered at the 
sally. 
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“TAKE ME HOME AGAIN.” 


“Tne Faculty” are fearfully fond of sending patients to change the 
air and climate, when the remedy (if a remedy) is “too late!” It is 
whispered that our learned leeches feel a decided objection to have a 
patient who has long lingered in their hands, die on their hands ; and 
that hence, we often see the poor hectic girl, or emaciated boy, ordered 
off to “ Nice,” “Naples,” or “ Madeira,” in that stage of galloping con- 
sumption, which just allows them to “see land—and die.” Many a 
British subject has found a grave in some foreign soil, which he or she 
never touched with living feet. 

In the case of the young, who have not lived so long as to have had their 
habits and affections ‘trained and twined round home and its associations, 
this carrying away from familiar things and faces is not so much felt ; but 
when the same desperate death-warrant remedy is prescribed for the old, 
who know what it means, the wrench which tears them, while yet living, 
from all home things, has in it an anticipatory bitterness of death, and 
the cases are not uncommon in which, after all the expense and agitation 
of removal has been undergone, the poor heart, unable to endure the 
_ anticipation of the last scene, and the final eye-closing under the hard 

hands of careless strangers, has besought, as earnestly as if the thing 
asked were life and health, to be “ taken home to die!” 

Sir Walter Scott, whose sympathies with home and country were of a 
peculiarly deep and earnest kind, has left some touching illustrations 
of what we mean as to this matter; in one of those beautiful passages* 
which will ever hold their standard place in English literature, he trans- 
fers his own feelings to “ the inanimate world” he lived in and loved, and 
after first representing ‘mute Nature” as mourning “ her worshipper,” 
the poet owns the illusion, and claims as his own the sensibility with 
which he had invested her. Nor is it less to be noted that in the hour 
of his calamity, when the splendid bubble of his fortunes had burst, and 


* Call it not vain; they do not err 
Who say, that when a poet dies, 
Mute Nature mourns her worshipper 

And celebrates his obsequies; 
Who say, tall cliff and cavern lone 
For the departed bard make moan; 
That mountains weep in crystal rill; 
That flowers in tears of balm distil; 
Through his loved groves that breezes sigh, 
And oaks in deeper groan reply, 
And rivers teach their rushing wave 
‘To murmur dirges round his grave, 
Not that, in sooth, o’er mortal urn 
Those things inanimate can mourn, 
But that the stream, the wood, the gale, 
Is vocal with the plaintive wail 
Of those who, else forgotten long, 
Lived in the poet’s faithful song, 
And with the poet’s parting breath, 
Whose memory feels a second death. 

* 


Lay of the Last Minstrel, Cant. V. 
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the household gods he had constituted “ay shivered round him,” not 
one of all the dark visions of the future which the “ Ballantyne bank- 
ruptcy” called up—not the “walking his last in the domains he had 
planted,” or “sitting the last time in the halls he had built”—could shake 
the resolute will, or “ bring moisture to the manly eye,” until he reached 
the point of wishing himself expatriated, and compelled to 


“Jay his bones afar from Tweed ;” 


but as he thought of this! the strong man bowed down and wept. 

And when in long after years the vision came to be something like 
reality, and the strong man was indeed bowed by disease, and the master 
but overtasked mind lay partially overthrown, it is intensely affecting to 
observe the working of the same home-sick yearnings manifesting them- 
selves through decay, and for a moment arresting even the fatal power of 
death-illness. 

When Sir Walter’s giant frame gave way, the usual panacea of a 
southern clime was ordered for the shattered invalid, and the remedy 
was used with all the promptness which zeal and anxiety could apply ; 
“a King’s ship” was placed at the disposal of him whom king and 
nation alike delighted to honour; the voyage to sunny Italy was made 
with all the ease and comfort which could be attained in such circum- 
stances ; in Italy honours and attentions of all kinds awaited the dying 
man, whose reputation was “ world-wide ;” but through and in despite 
of all, while malady was gaining ground, sapping the fortress, and 
winning its fatal victory day by day, the longing which lay deep and 
concentrated in Scott’s secret heart was to be ‘taken home again!” 
Nor was it uninteresting to remark that the last authenticated scrap of 
the patriot’s writing is stated to be an entry scrawled in a guest-book in 
the Tyrol, thus—“ Sm Water Scotr”—“for Scotland !” 

By the time he had reached London on his homeward journey, it 
seemed doubtful if those who were piously bent on fulfilling his wish, 
would be able to do so. Fresh access of disease had brought on stupor- 
like unconsciousness, and in this state the sufferer was conveyed on board 
a steamer bound for Scotland, to the wonder of all who did not know the 
depth of earnestness with which he had deprecated the idea of being 
laid “afar from Tweed !” 

The whole account of Sir Walter Scott’s dying hour is given by his 
son-in-law with the pen of a master, whose soul and sympathies were in 
his subject, and cannot be read, even on repetition, without emotion, 
including, as it does, the dying testimony of the great book-maker of 
the age, from whose mind books teemed forth as from a mine, that for 
that hour “there is no Book but One!” The part of Mr. Lockhart’s 
narrative which bears upon our subject is so very naturally and beauti- 
fully told that we transcribe it at length, as a better exposition of our 
meaning than we could give ourselves. As has been said, the dying 
man was put on board the steamer in a state of unconsciousness, and in 
the same state was landed at Newhaven, and placed in a travelling- 
carriage to journey towards his home on “ Tweed side.” 

“ As we descended the Vale of the Gala he began to gaze about him, 
and by degrees it was obvious that he was recognising the features of 
that familiar landscape. Presently he murmured a name or two: ‘ Gala 
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water, surely !’—‘ Buckholm !’"—‘ Torwoodlee!’ As we rounded the 
hill at Ladhope, and the outline of ‘the Eildons’ burst upon him, he 
became greatly excited, and, when turning himself on the couch, his eye 
caught at length his own towers at the distance of a mile, he sprang up 
with an eye of delight. The river being in flood we had to go round a 
few miles by Melrose Bridge, and during the time thus occupied, his 
woods and house being in prospect, it required occasionally both Dr. 
Watson’s strength and mine, in addition to Nicholson’s (his servant’s), to 
keep him in the carriage. After passing the bridge, the road for a 
couple of miles loses sight of Abbotsford, and he relapsed into his stupor; 
but on gaining the bank immediately above it, his excitement became 
again ungovernable. 

“ Mr. Laidlaw was waiting us in the porch, and assisted us in lifting 
him into the dining-room, where his bed had been prepared. He sat 
bewildered for a few moments, and then resting his eye on Laidlaw said, 
‘Ha! Willie Laidlaw! Oman, how often ha’e I thought of you. 
By this time his dogs had assembled about his chair ; they began to 
fawn upon him, and lick his hands, and he alternately octal auld smiled 
over them until sleep oppressed him.” 

A few words more will give this affecting description all the force and 
beauty of a picture: 

“About half-past one p.m. on the 21st of September, 1832, Sir 
Walter breathed his last, in the presence of all his children. It was a 
beautiful day! so warm that every window was wide open, and so per- 
fectly still that the sound of all others most delicious to his ear, the 
gentle ripple of the Tweed over its pebbles, was distinctly audible as 
we knelt round his bed, and his eldest son kissed and closed his eyes.” — 
Lockhart’s Scott, p. 83. 

All that has been thus said, and exemplified, of the reluctance with 
which the Englishman lies down to die abroad, is aggravated by a consi- 
deration which we would gladly omit; but truth will not allow us to pass 
over the cruel ferocity with which foreign bigotry tries to barb the sting 
of death for the English stranger, by holding over him a denial of 
the decencies of Christian burial, ‘ because he followeth not with us.” 
Go where you will through continental Europe, you find traces of this 
horrid purpose to record exclusiveness in human dust, and to carry the 
bitterness of controversy even into the house where the “ weary are at rest.” 
Marvellous it is, to think that those who claim to be inheritors of “ the 
Church of the Catacombs”—now that, instead of lurking in caves and dens 
of the earth, they have come to sit in “the high places,’’ with power in 
their hands—should so unblushingly ignore the early Church’s experience 
of “the heart of a stranger” (Exodus xxiii. 9), and calumniate that 
primitive Christianity they profess to inherit, by suggesting that it was 
not the spirit but the power to persecute which the early Christians 
lacked ; and stranger than all it is, that those religionists, who in Pro- 
testant England have appealed so loudly and successfully to principles of 
“ civil and religious liberty,” as eternal and immutable, should feel no 
sense of shame, or inconsistency, when they look at the late Spanish 
“* Concordat” of his Holiness the Pope, or when they remember the 
by-ways and nooks in which alone the worship or interment of an 
English Protestant is permitted throughout the range of the Papal power. 
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In Rome, it was only after a world of device and caution that an enclo- 
sure for Protestant burial was permitted (“ swb invocatione Caii Cestii 
Ethnici,” as a Roman once mockingly said to me), and even within this 
their own allotted cincture—a ferocious censorship forbids the inscrip- 
tion of a line of Scripture, or expression of Christian faith, or hope, on a 
Protestant tombstone; while elsewhere through Italy the traveller is not 
unfrequently startled by some well-known or familiar name, inscribed in 
the “unblest nook,” or “ out-of-the-way corner,” in which only the 
Christian charity and tolerance of the dominant Church could permit 
love and sorrow “ to bury their dead out of sight.” 

This horrid narrowness, surviving that event which in general brings 
men to lay down all other enmities at the grave side, existed long ago, 
and shows no sign of yielding to that ameliorating influence which some 
shallow persons dream of having passed on the spirit of the papacy. 
When Young buried his “ Narcissa,” 


While Nature melted, Superstition raved : 
That mourned. the dead, and this denied a grave, 
* 


Deny’d the charity of dust to spread 

O’er dust—a charity their dogs enjoy. 

What could I do? what succour? what resource ? 
With pious sacrilege a grave I stole : 

More like her murderer than friend I crept 

With soft suspended step, and muffled deep 

In midnight darkness, whispered my last sigh. 


This “ spleen to dust” was manifested more than a century ago, and 
when “ Pio Nono” (who ascended his Seat of Rule amid shouts of wel- 
come and universal ‘“ jubilate,” for the phenomenon of “ a Liberal! and 
Reforming Pope”) was a few years since readjusting the relations of the 
Church with that model of zeal and purity “‘ Her most Catholic Majesty” 
of Spain, he laid the most stringent and insulting restrictions upon the 
decencies of foreign burial throughout the Spanish dominions, to which the 
Spanish court submitted in a spirit of subservient bigotry and bad faith, 
which was well and indignantly exposed by the English Ambassador 
Lord Howden. We believe some relaxation of the original papal restric- 
tions has been obtained, but the intolerant mind of the Holy See was not 
the less manifested. 

It may be thought unworthy of a Christian, to make so much of the 
poor posthumous spite which thus pursues a religious quarrel even into 
the grave, and that a fitter reflection would be, on the power and love of 
Him, who can, and will call his people even from those depths of the sea, 
or those sands of the desert, where their unburied bones bleach and 
whiten, or from the wholesale pits, in which the brave and devoted lie 
massed, by the shores of the Bosphorus, or on the heights of Balaklava. 
This is true, and it is a true and wholesome saying “ worthy of all men to 
be received,” that none can be laid where He “ who came into the world 
to save sinners” cannot find them; but this does not render less hateful 
the hideous bigotry which, miscalling itself Christian and Catholic, would 
fain darken the closing hours of a sick stranger with a refusal of the 
charity of Christian burial. There is less mischief than malice in the 
denial, but it is one of those cases in which the intention to wound 
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inflicts more pain than the injury done, and suggests to any one who 
would wish to pass from life in a spirit of peace and good-will towards all 
men, the petition, “God grant that I may not die in a land so Christian 
that it cannot be charitable.” 

All these reflections have evolved themselves in my mind from turning 
over the leaves of an old Diary, kept some years since, during a health- 
seeking journey into Italy, in which I find the following entry and out- 
burst of a feeling akin to that in which poor Scott said to Willie Laidlaw, 
“ O man—how oft ha’e I thought of you.” 


“JT had wandered out in the glowing evening sun from the little town of 
Bavenno, close under the bright snowy Alps, and turning into the village church- 
yard, I saw within it, at the end of the s/azioni, the hideous ‘ Calvary, grinning 
and offensive with its charnel heap and all the trickery of mimic piety; while, in 
an orchard beyond the churchyard wall, I saw a reality of all that uncharitable- 
ness from which, in the language of our Litany, I say with my whole heart, 
‘Good Lord deliver us.’ There, as headstones and other memorials told me, la 
the young, the brave, the noble—names standing on the roll of History an 
Fame—who having sought the sunny South for health, had here laid down to 
die, and had been denied the grace of Christian (?) burial. I turned me into 
mine inn, more sick in heart than in body, with the mental petition, ‘God grant 
that I may not die in this land!—take me home again! ”—MS. Diary. 


Oh! carry me back to the land of my birth, 

To the scenes early known—ever pleasant to me; 
If you bury me here, in this churl-granted earth, 

ho’ the mould may lay lightly, I’ll fret to be free. 

Make me rather a bed on the heathy hill-side 

Of my own mountain glen. Could you know how I love it, 
You might feel how ’*twould wound me in dying to bide 

Far away from its breeze and the blue sky above it. 


I see, here, the rest by the bigot assigned 
To the stranger who sick’ning seeks health in his clime ; 
How the “ house of all flesh” he has “ cribbed and confined,” 
Treating life as a heresy, death as a crime. 
Take me back where the fern-plume waves meetly adorning 
His grave—who had loved it while living—when dead ; 
Where the dew-laden hare-bell will weep every morning 
The tear it has gathered through night o’er my bed. 


Take me back from this land, where the torn heart must crave 
In grudg’d unblest nook—the last home of a friend ; 
Where hate says to sorrow—“ stand mute by the grave,” 
Whence “ not without hope” sorrow’s prayer should ascend. 
Take me back to our rude home—its clime may be chill, 
But its sympathies flow not through ice from the heart : 
Yon Alp-peaks stand frozen—yet far colder still, 
Are this sunny land’s charities. “ Let us depart.” 
Bavenno, 185—. 
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THE MAJORS HOAX; OR, FIVE MINUTES TOO LATE. 


“ Onxy to think of you turning up here, Arnold—you, whom I last 
met at the house of one of the finest women in England, in the finest 
city in the world—you, who were born to tread the Turkey carpet of 
luxury,—I say, what could have forced you down into this back-cellar of 
creation, this “ first flower” of Boredom—in short, into this Irish village 
of Bally—Bally—Jaw-breaker ?” 

“ Ballymacsquiggan,” pityingly replied his companion. “But I tell 
you what it is, major, you must not walk into our good graces in that 
manner; we consider ourselves occupying as respectable a story in 
creation as you do; and as to boring you, why, I acknowledge we 
have a weakness in that way. Irish lead has a natural attraction for the 
body of an Englishman ; it is, in fact, its centre of gravity, its———” 

“ Enough—enough,” said the major, laughing. ‘ You have given me 
a Roland for my Oliver.” 

“* Well, I must defend my country from the Saxon tirader, honour 
bright,” said Arnold, turning his left thumb in the direction of his waist- 
coat pocket. 

‘ But what have we here ?” said the major, laying down his cup of 
coffee, which he had been indolently sipping, and grasping both sides of 
a newspaper vigorously. “ Listen with both your ears: Fashionable 
arrivals at Ballymac———- Help me, Arnold.” 

“ Squiggan.” 

* Hotel »” continued the major: “Colonel Heaviside, Major and 
Mrs.—do you hear?—and Mrs. Millington. Well, Byron awoke one 
morning and found himself famous, but I awake and find myself married!” 

* And lucky for you, my boy,” said Arnold, with a quizzical glance 
from the “tail of his eye,” “ bor if they did not marry you now they 
would before you left; so take my advice and keep up the delusion ; it 
will save you either an affair of honour or an affair of the heart, which 
are both sometimes troublesome in their way, especially to a military 
man.” 

“I consider myself in a state to resist your Irish artillery, not having 
the attraction you suppose either for your bullets or bright eyes; not- 
withstanding, T do not want to set myself down as the Benedict of the 
ball-room,” said the major, giving a furtive glance at his handsome face 
reflected in a dingy pier-glass that hung opposite the breakfast-table. 

“I see you are already hoisting your flag of distress. Well, I have as 
much confidence in Erin’s daughters as her sons, and my name is not 
Davie Arnold, of private theatrical celebrity, if they do not make game of 

ou.” 

The latter had scarcely ceased speaking, when a servant entered, bear- 
ing two delicate notes on a salver, which he presented to Major Milling- 
ton, and withdrew. 

“Well, this is carrying the joke too far,” said the major, tossing the 
opened notes to his friend. “I shall treat this with silent contempt—it 
is evidently a joke— 
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“¢ The pleasure of Mrs. Millington’s company on Thursday even- 
in 

“ Well, my dear major,” said a rather coarse female voice from the 
other side of the table, “I really don’t see why you are to deny me the 
pleasure of laughing at these people, they are so very Hirish. 1am sure, 
to see a jig, would do my poor nerves good ; the doctor——” 

The major looked up in astonishment, which gave way to a burst of 
laughter as he beheld his friend enveloped in a table-cover for a shawl, 
while an “antimacassar” formed an extempore head-dress. He looked 
like a rather stout, middle-aged lady, with a supercilious cast of counte- 
nance; and, as the major was not over young, they formed a very appro- 
priate matrimonial pair. 

“Now, major, do let me have my own way,” said the lady, drawing 
her chair towards the almost hysterical major, who stood up while the 
irresistible Arnold put his arm coaxingly within his, and with mincing 
steps led him through a folding-door. A few moments afterwards the 
two friends might be seen walking down the street conversing earnestly 
and laughing immoderately. 


” 


The lights gleamed from every window of Mr. O’Flagherty’s hospitable 
mansion; carriage after carriage swept up the winding avenue, and gave 
up its brilliant occupant to the lights and music within the tastefully 
fitted up ball-room, and if a stranger threw a glance upon its interior, he 
would be forced to admit that nowhere in the United or dis-United King- 
dom would he find so much grace and beauty in any given space. 

There was, of course, the usual accompaniment of gossiping dowagers 
with ostrich feathers and dark velvet dresses, towards whom a white or 
pink gauze nymph would glide for a moment after a mazy dance, and 
vanish again in galaxies of muslins and satins, but generally the ostrich 
feathers kept to themselves in a quiet corner, where they waved omi- 
nously over some dissected character or deceased reputation. 

Now Mrs. Fitz-Blood had decidedly the “ highest feather in her cap” 
of any in the room; no other turban could or would vie with her turban. 
The blood of the Fitz-Bloods would not brook an inferior, so she always 
took the lead ; besides, she had an only daughter with a large fortune, 
which was more than any mother present could say. To add to this, she 
had a “long line of ancestry” to boast of, while she knew many of the 
others measured more modern stuff, and while she talked of venison, 
others dreaded pork like any Jew. So, all things considered, they deemed 
it more prudent (not without one envious qualms) to allow her word to 
be uncontradicted and her will a law. 

She was seated upon an ottoman with all the pride and gravity of the 
Grand Turk, when the doors were thrown open, and Major and Mrs. 
Millington announced. 

There was a general motion among the feathers, as the wind sways a 
field of barley, at this announcement. One plume alone remained motion- 
less in conscious dignity—one figure alone kept the perpendicular of pride ; 
the eyes only, like the moving orbs of an automaton, yielded to the latent 
spring of curiosity, and obeyed the impulse of the soul. 

The major advanced, supporting his fair (?) companion, arrayed in all 
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the glories of ruby velvet, feathers, and diamonds, which set off her 
rather high complexion to advantage. The ladies pronounced her a 
“fine” woman, but thought her rather masculine. She had a com- 
manding air which seemed natural to her, which sent the blood for a 
moment to Mrs. Fitz-Blood’s heart, but there was mingled with her man- 
ner so much of the deference due to good society that the blood returned 
once more to heighten the rouge on Mrs. Fitz-Blood’s cheek. 

As if by a common impulse there was a vacancy made for the new 
comer by Mrs. Fitz-Blood’s side. That lady condescendingly addressed her, 
but with a secret determination not to yield one inch of her prerogative. 
However, the resolution was quite unnecessary. The “ major’s lady” at 
once took a planetary position: her manner deferentially acknowledged 
‘‘ there could not be two suns, nor two Mrs. Fitz-Bloods.” She seemed 
quite unambitious of putting her out, and drank in gossip and scandal, it 
might be said, with an almost enviable thirst. So the “'Turbans” unani- 
mously voted her “ one of them.” 

There had been a call for music. Several ladies had contributed 
gracefully. One young lady was seated at the piano, and had asked her 
mamma ‘ what she should play ?” 


“Do you recollect any of those pretty airs from Donizetti's new 
opera?” suggested the mamma. 

“ Now listen,” said Mrs. Fitz-Blood (sotto voce) ; “her mamma will call 
a grand ‘ réle,’ and it will all end in the ‘ Dragon-fly Waltz,’ and nothing 
but the ‘ Dragon-fly Waltz.’” 

‘Indeed !” said her companion, raising her eyebrows. 

“Ido not think I could recollect them without the music,” replied 
the daughter. 

“ Well, dear, Weber’s ‘Invitation to Waltz’ would be most appro- 
priate just now, or some of Herz or Thalberg’s brilliant fantasias.” 

“Oh, they are too long and tedious ; besides, I should require my 


music, I fear.” 


“ Well, love, anything you like. Do you recollect that pretty waltz 
Lord Wetherbee admires so much ?” 


“The ‘ Dragon-fly Waltz,’” said the young lady. And the “ Dragon- 
fly Waltz” was played. 

“ Now,” said Mrs. Fitz-Blood, “she has never been known to play 
anything but the ‘Dragon-fly Waltz ;’ it comprehends her whole stock. 
Several people were assembled one rainy day at her house, where she 
had her music, and in the midst of fifty clever excuses forth buzzed the 
‘Dragon-fly Waltz ; and if you were to know her for twenty years, you 
would never hear anything but the ‘Dragon-fly Waltz.’ In short, the 
— have nicknamed her the Dragon-fly, as she generally dresses 
in blue.” 

“Capital!” said the soi-disant Mrs. Millington, again elevating her 
eyebrows. ‘ Who,” continued the latter, “is that over-dressed lady at 
the head of the room, just about to dance ?” 

“Ah! that is Mrs. Frogby. Do you see that little weasened man in 
the corner of the room ? Well that is her husband; he married her for 
her money, and she married him because he is first cousin to a lord whose 
title he will get at his death. You may well say over-dressed, for she 
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has a thousand at least on her neck, and five hundred on her fingers. 
But what is the good of all that ?—her father was a pig-jobber.” (Again 
sotto voce.) 

“ And who is that beautiful girl in rose-colour, her vis-a-vis?” again 
ursued the inquirer. 

“Ah, you flatter. That is my daughter, and that tall gentleman, her 
partner, Lord Wetherbee. Between ourselves—in fact it is becoming 
too well known to make a secret of it—there is an affaire de cur in 
that quarter; in fact But there are curious eyes upon us, so no 
more from your affectionate, &c.,” said she, graciously. And rising, she 
pressed her companion’s arm, and said in a whisper, ‘ Another time— 
when we are alone.” ; 

Her companion bowed, and Mrs. Fitz-Blood sailed off to another part 
of the room, to watch her daughter and see that she gave proper encou- 
ragement to her noble partner. 

Lord Wetherbee had just led his partner to a seat, and was contem- 
plating requesting the honour of her hand for the next dance, which his 
position as (he flattered himself) a favoured lover entitled him to do, 
when Major Millington stepped forward and claimed the favour, and 
received an answer in the affirmative. Lord Wetherbee retired, knitting 
his brows, when the fat, composed countenance of Mrs. Millington re- 
minded him he had no rival to dread in the major. 

“ Meeting you here, Miss Fitz-Blood,” said the major, as he led his 
partner to the top of the room, “is indeed an unexpected pleasure.” 

‘Major Millington did not expect me to be so very Irish as to re- 
side in my native country from choice,” said Miss Fitz-Blood, a little 
wickedly. 

* Surely you will not blame me for not associating your name with 
this Bully-mock-squeaking Irish village ?” 

“A very fair pronunciation for an Englishman,” said his partner, 
smiling ; “but you must know I am quite proud of it, and only go to 
England to please mamma.” 

*‘ Then I consider myself fortunate in coming to the mountain when 
the mountain would not come to us,” said the major. “ But I have had 
another agreeable surprise since I came here. I had the pleasure of 
meeting with one of my oldest and pleasantest friends, Mr. Arnold. 
By the way, he is not here to-night.” The major gave a side-glance to 
his partner as he said this. 

* Major Millington has become a Benedict since we had the pleasure 
of meeting him in London,” said Miss Fitz-Blood, slightly blushing, and 
glancing archly at the “major’s lady,” who shone conspicuously in the 
coterie at the corner of the room. 

The major tried to catch her eye as she spoke, but he did not succeed, 
so he began to twirl a rose which he had in his button-hole. 

Luckily it was their turn to dance, as the previous conversation pre- 
occupied both at present. 

Mrs. Fitz-Blood had withdrawn her companion from an interesting and 
ominous conversation, if one might judge “ the peculiar waving of the 
plumes, and was walking with,her, leaning on her arm, and commenting, 
with understanding shakes of the head and unfathomable winks of the 
eye, upon all she saw, when the latter, unperceived by Mrs. Fitz-Blood, 
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when passing the major, slipped a small piece of paper into his hand 
which, when the quadrille offered an opportunity, he read. The contents 
were : 


“Miss Fitz-Blood is going to spend a few days at a friend’s some 
miles from this. Her seat is taken—the coach. Lord W's is taken 
too. It is known the use he will make of this opportunity. I have this 
on the authority. “D. A.” 


The major gathered the contents of this at a glance during “ ladies’ 
chain.” What was he to do? The rose came to his aid—the side 
couples were dancing. He held the shattered rose in his hand, and 
glanced at it sadly. 

“ You have lost your beautiful rose,” said Miss Fitz-Blood. 

(The major made a bold stroke.) ‘And my heart with it,” said he, 
“in the last quarter of an hour.” 

“It was quickly lost,” replied his partner. 

“Yet it took a long time to bloom, as well as the rose,” said the 
major, still sadly, and letting it fall in the midst of its scattered leaves. 

“ Well, take it back again as you would the rose,” said she, laughing. 
‘ “Behold!” said he. And he showed her the scattered petals at her 
eet. 

= quadrille was over. Poor Major Millington! what was he 
to dos 

He engaged to lead her in to supper. 

Lord Wetherbee, five minutes before, had come to the same determi- 
nation. He came forward to request the honour, and again retired, 
knitting his brow, and was again restored to serenity as the complacent 
visage of the major’s “ better-half” met his view. 

The eyes of Mrs. Fitz-Blood were fixed like those of a rattlesnake upon 
her daughter for the remainder of the evening: they were never re- 
moved. If her companion had not been a married man, she would pro- 
bably have used physical force to separate them if other means failed. 
As it was, she could not comprehend her; she could not comprehend 
Lord Wetherbee. Even the fascinating conversation of the major’s sup- 
posed wife could not draw her away from the victims she was endeayour- 
ing to annihilate by looks. 

As soon as supper was over she ordered her carriage. 

On her way home she cross-questioned her daughter, but gained no 
information, as may be supposed. She told her to prepare for her 
departure by the morning coach. Lady Somerville would meet her with 
her carriage. She herself could not go, as she had engagements which 
would detain her ; but Lord Wetherbee, who had been invited also, had 
kindly consented to take charge of her until they met Lady Somerville. 

“ And now,” said the supporter of a long line of ancestry, “ you will 
be thrown much in Lord Wetherbee’s society. He is handsome, rich, 
and well connected—all that any girl can desire——” 

“ ALL!” said the daughter, mentally. 

** So let me see, like a sensible girl which I know you to be, that you 
will not discourage him to listen to the fascinating conversation even of 


married men. Men in the position of Lord Wetherbee do not like to be 
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considered second-rate, even where there is no cause for jealousy. You 
have already told me you had no fault to find with Lord Wetherbee. So 
now good night, and be a good girl.” 

So said Mrs. Fitz-Blood as she descended her carriage-steps, in the full 
assurance of being mother-in-law to a lord within a few months. 

Mrs. Fitz-Blood’s last words pained the affectionate heart of her 
daughter, for though Miss Fitz-Blood knew her mother to be ambitious 
and worldly, still she was her mother, and she was ambitious for her ; and 
besides, she acknowledged to herself she might have given what she 
imagined her vacant heart to Lord Wetherbee, had not the germ of 
affection, which had almost unknowingly taken root in her heart during 
a visit to England, been suddenly called into existence by the unexpected 
meeting with Major Millington, whose regiment, she thought, was or- 
dered abroad. It may be seen succeeding events caused the tender 
plant to expand into a richer bloom, so that now the image of Lord 
Wetherbee was not to be discerned in the midst of its luxuriance. 

“ Ah! the heart isa rebellious thing,” said Miss Fitz-Blood, as she laid 
her head on the pillow, with the quiet determination of refusing Lord 
Wetherbee should he propose. 

Mrs. Fitz-Blood accompanied her daughter in the car which was to 
take her to the coach. She was resolved to witness the triumphant finale 
to her plot. The servant was holding the door of the public conveyance 
open for Miss Fitz-Blood to enter, and the affectionate mamma was ad- 
vancing to give a parting salute, when No! athunderbolt, an earth- 
quake, could not have given a greater shock to Mrs. Fitz-Blood’s frame 
than the imperturbable figure of Major Millington seated inside ! 

The major, on perceiving who was about to enter, advanced, and grace- 
fully offered his assistance, at the same time bowing politely to Mrs. 
Fitz-Blood, who was at the moment literally a smothered volcano. 

The coachman was blowing his cheerful horn, and the four horses 
prancing impatiently, when Lord Wetherbee was seen panting on his way, 
accompanied by Mr. Arnold, who, his arm drawn within that of the 
former, was spinning some interminable yarn which the young lord was 
by no means anxious to unravel. The gay, rattling voice of Mr. Arnold 
was the first thing that roused Mrs. Fitz-Blood from the smothered 
horror which she experienced when she found that her “ long line of 
ancestry” was again afloat upon the troubled waters, without having re- 
ceived the long-expected nibble. 

“A fine morning, Mrs. Fitz-Blood. Ah! Miss Fitz-Blood, your 
humble servant. What! Major Millington, such a delightful rencontre ! 
Will you not enter, my lord ?” said Mr. Arnold, addressing Lord 
Wetherbee, who was standing before the door in stupid amazement, look- 
ing at Miss Fitz-Blood and Major Millington seated side by side. 

There is some unaccountable mystery in the association of ideas. Lord 
Wetherbee, in his moments of irritation on the previous evening, had 
intuitively sought reliefin the undeniable fuct—Mrs. Millington ; he now 
turned as by instinct to the door through which he had just passed, 
vaguely expecting to see the major’s “ better-half” come to bid farewell; 
but no one was there but Mr. Arnold, who, as he glanced, had lightly 
stepped into the vacant seat. He had twisted his India pocket-hand- 
kerchief into the form of a turban, and placed it on his head, when—no! 
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—yes!—no!—again ves !—the identical pair of eyes that glanced so 
composedly at him in the ball-room were there confronting him under- 
neath a not very dissimilar turban, as smilingly and placid as ever ! 

Mrs. Fitz-Blood had been reading Lord Wetherbee’s countenance from 
the moment of his arrival as one might strive to decipher the electric 
telegraph when expecting some thrilling intelligence, and now, when she 
saw where his gaze rested—the accompanying start—need we say that 
the magnetic thrill went through her nerves with a force and conviction 
as strong as that which had already electrified Lord Wetherbee. In 
short, the spark was communicated to the whole circle, and they under- 
stood one another as well as a chain of table movers or a body of spirit 
rappers! 

TThe coachman again wound his cheerful horn, the guard banged-to 
the door, the fiery horses flew with the coach down the village street, 
amidst the loud hurrahs of dirty-faced urchins and barking dogs, and 
Mrs. Fitz-Blood was left alone—ah! not in her glory, but like a melan- 
choly angler who has just seen a tremendous salmon slip off his hook 
when he had it half out of the water! 

For the first time in her life she felt herself ready to faint, her arms 
hung by her side, her head drooped; however, she flung herself into the 
car, gave the order for home, and then, sinking back, looked into the 
crater of her breast. 

“Oh, World! did we but serve our God with but half the zeal , 
But we need not stop to moralise, yet something like this did come as a 
drop of water on the burning waves of Mrs. Fitz-Blood’s breast, but not 
to refresh, alas! only to fiz fora moment, and then vanish in smoke. 

It is unnecessary to spin out the dénowement. Lord Wetherbee got 
out at the very first stage, ordered a chaise and post-horses, and went no 
one knew whither; Mr. Arnold judiciously made his exit, to leave a clear 
stage for the major to play his part, which we are informed he did quite 
admirably, The former appeared at Lady Somerville’s, and induced her 
to act the good-natured go-between, which she promised to do to the 
best of her ability. 

She succeeded with Mr. Fitz-Blood ; but Mrs. Fitz-Blood maintained 
a dogged silence. It was in vain her husband pleaded, and her daughter, 
flinging her arms round her neck, said she was happier than wealth and 
titles could make her, she remained in siient though fallen majesty. She 
secretly dreaded ‘the feathers,” which she could plainly see nodded like 
those of a crowing cock at the very next party. However, her consent 
was guessed at rather than procured, and Miss Fitz-Blood became the 
major’s wife. 

Poor Mrs. Fitz-Blood never became herself again. She partly re- 
venged herself by never admitting the once favoured Mr. Arnold into 
their private circle: she no longer had a taste for “ private theatricals.” 
To a bosom friend she confessed she failed because Lord Wetherbee was 
just always five minutes too late in three critical periods of his courtship. 
So her “long line of ancestry,” for ever after, sank like a dead weight 
into the gulf of her hopes and the ocean of her thoughts. 
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PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF PHILIP II.* 


WHEN an author has made for himself such a reputation as Mr. 
Prescott has secured, by the successive production of three such 
histories as that of Ferdinand and Isabella, of the Conquest of 
Mexico, and the Conquest of Peru, it is something, it is much, 
if a fourth maintain that reputation at the same high level. Mr. 
Prescott’s fourth history will do more; it will raise yet higher the 
standard of his name. It surpasses its forerunners in merit as well 
as in interest. It shows a yet fuller power, and if not a more dili- 
gent industry and conscientious energy of research, certainly a 
firmer grasp of the subject, a closer scrutiny of its multiform 
aspects, a riper judgment in disposing of its vexed questions, and a 
style that has gained in nerve and compactness, without prejudice 
to its picturesque and fluent grace. The style, nevertheless, would 
still bear compression, and be the better for it. 

The subject, if a most attractive, was also a most difficult one, 
on account of its manifold and complicated associations. In = 
proaching it, Mr. Prescott was mindfulf that of the two metho 
of writing history—the chronological, and, so to speak, the philo- 
sophically distributive—the former, and most obvious, though pro- 
bably the best where the action is “simple and continuous,” as in 
biography, or in the narrative of some grand historical event, 
marked by unity in itself and demanding unity in the treatment, 
yet, when the story branches out, and covers a wide field, and 
embraces great variety of incident, it, the “ chronological system,” 
wearies and distracts the reader. Its absence of method makes it 
easy writing; and that, by world-wide experience, is the reverse of 
easy reading. The old writers adopted this form, as the simplest 
and least elaborate; but studious posterity complains of being 
hurried by them from one scene to another without fully appre- 
hending any; and “as the thread of the narrative is perpetually 
broken by sudden transition,” the memory carries off only such 
scraps as it is ‘ hardly possible to weave into a connected and con- 
sistent whole.”{ Mr. Prescott judiciously follows the plan of later 
historians, who, to avoid this inconvenience, pay regard, in the 
conduct of their narrative, rather to the “ nature of the events 


. agg the Reign of Philip the Second, King of Spain. By William H. 
Prescott. Two volumes. London: Richard Bentley. 1855. 

+ See vol. ii. p. 313. 

~ This applies with special significance to Mr. Prescott’s chief authorities, in 
the present history, viz., the old Castilian chroniclers, whose “ wearisome 
pages,” he remarks, “mindful of no order but that of time, are spread over as 
miscellaneous a range of incidents, and having as little relation to one another, 
as the columns of a newspaper.” Vol. ii. p. 314. 
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described, than to the precise time of their occurrence.” By which 
means the reader, “‘ possessed of one action, its causes and its con- 
sequences, before passing on to another, is enabled to treasure 
up in his memory distinct impressions of the whole.” The event- 
ful, diversified, plot and counterplot-crowded reign of Philip IL, 
treated after the old time-honoured, but now Fs lenin system 
of chronological entries, year by year continually, would only 
destine us to find no end in wandering mazes lost. So treated, in 
fact, history zs very like an old almanack. 

The abdication of his father, Charles V., constituted Philip 
master of the largest and most powerful monarchy in Europe. His 
was the crown of Spain, and of Naples and Sicily; his the duchy 
of Milan; his the lordship of Franche-Comté and the Low 
Countries. He was titular king of England, and something more. 
He owned places of importance in North Africa, and valuable ad- 
jacent islands; in Asia, the Philippines, and the Spice Islands; in 
America, the empires of Mexico and Peru, in addition to other 
rich possessions, insular and continental. Over this wide-spread 
realm Philip exercised almost absolute sway. ‘ From his palace 
at Madrid he sent forth the edicts which became the law of Spain 
and of his remotest colonies.” Christendom regarded him as its 
secular head. And he aimed, before and beyond all things, to 
approve himself its Catholic chieftain, champion, and defender of 
the faith. His policy was, unflinching and uncompromising con- 
servatism in the cause of Church and Crown. He identified the 
interests of both. Heresy and sedition he looked upon as gene- 
rated by the same principle, and to be crushed in the same 
stringent, speedy, unconditional manner. “ Better not reign at 
all,” he often said, “than reign over heretics.” “ Peace and public 
order,” he once wrote, ‘‘are to be maintained in my dominions 
only by maintaining the authority of the Holy See.” Principle 
and expediency, as he understood them, coincided in enforcing the 
policy he carried out. “ His whole life proves that he felt it to be 
his especial mission to employ his great resources to restore the 
tottering fortunes of Catholicism, and stay the progress of the 
torrent which was sweeping away every landmark of the primitive 
faith.” Charles V., in the codicil to his will, had conjured Philip 
to follow up and bring to justice every heretic in his dominion, 
and to cherish the Holy Inquisition, as the best means for accom- 
plishing this good work. Most literal in its obedience was Philip’s 
filial piety, most scrupulous his fulfilment of the paternal injunc- 
tion. ‘One cannot doubt,” Mr. Prescott exclaims, “ that Philip 
was at heart an inquisitor.” During the persecutions in the 
Netherlands, while himself overwhelmed with conflicting state 
affiirs, he would sometimes indicate, in his letters to the regent 
(Margaret), the name of a suspicious person, his usual dress, his 
habits and appearance, with all the keenness of a detective, and all 
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the gust of an informer. When Don Carlos de Seso, en ‘route to 
an auto da fé, upbraidingly asked Philip, “ Is it thus you allow 
your innocent subjects to be persecuted ?” the king replied, “ If it 
were my own son I would fetch the wood to burn him, were he 
such a wretch as thou art!” a reply not overlooked by those who 
explain the actual death of that son as the penalty of heresy, and 
who believe that the prince’s ‘neighbour nearness’* to Philip’s 
‘* sacred blood” really did avail him nothing, when the hour to test 
the stern father’s resolve was come. There is a certain Dr. Saladar 
de Mendoza who explicitly asserts, that, ‘‘if Philip did make a 
sacrifice of his son, it rivalled in sublimity that of Isaac by Abra- 
ham, and [horresco referens| even that of Jesus Christ by the Al- 
mighty.” 

When the Emperor Maximilian remonstrated with Philip on his 
severity in the Netherlands, he answered that he would not alter 
his policy, even though he should risk his sovereignty there—‘ no, 
though the world should fall in ruins around me!” As the his- 
torian remarks, he seems to have put himself in the attitude of 
Horace’s Justum et tenacem propositi virum—his concluding hyper- 
bole being indeed an almost literal version of the st fractus illabatur 
orbis, impavidum ferient ruine. Royal remonstrants and plebeian 
protesters alike found in him an “ austere man,” 


not to be moved or bent. 
He looked as calm and keen as is the engine 
Which tortures and which kills, exempt itself 
From aught that it inflicts; a marble form, 
A rite, a law, a custom, not a man. 


One passion, however, this hard, cold nature possessed, or was 
possessed by—one consuming passion—entire devotion to the prin- 
ciple of despotism in Church and State; and at timest it burst forth 
into fervid demonstration. When his select conclave of theologians 
answered in the negative (they could not help themselves), his 
query, whether he must grant the Flemings freedom of worship, he 
flung himself on the floor, and, addressing a crucifix, exclaimed: 
“ T implore thy divine majesty, Ruler of all things, that thou keep 
me in the mind that I am in, never to allow myself either to 


Were he . . . my kingdom’s heir . . . 
Now by my sceptre’s awe I make a vow, 
Such neighbour nearness to our sacred blood 
Should nothing privilege him, nor partialize 
The unstooping firmness of my upright soul. 


King Richard I, 
+ Shelley: “The Cenci.” 


+ “No conception of Philip’s character would be more incorrect than to sup- 
pose him a mere selfish tyrant, without feeling, and even perhaps without per- 
sonal belief. Repentance, like his [alluding to the “fearful remorse” which 
agitated his last years], proves that the memory of lofty ideas was not extinct 
in his breast,” &c.——-ScuLeGEL’s (F.) Lectures on Modern History. 
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become or to be called the lord of those who reject thee for their 
Lord!’* Meanwhile, Spain itself, in Mr. Prescott’s language, 
folded under the dark wing of the Inquisition, was shut out from 
the light which in the sixteenth century broke over the rest of 
Europe, stimulating the nations to greater enterprise in every de- 
partment of knowledge: the genius of the lw was rebuked, and 
their spirit quenched, under the malignant influence of an eye that 
never slumbered, of an unseen arm ever raised to strike. There 
was restraint on thought, for speech was gagged. ‘‘ Spain has not 

et recovered from the retrograde impulse communicated to her by 

hilip IL.,”t says the Edinburgh Reviewer of Capefigue’s philo- 
Philippics; the results of all that prodigious activity which M. 
Capefigue so admires, consisting in a long catalogue of negations 
—the loss of Holland, the discomfiture of the invincible armada, 
the failure of all the tyrant’s schemes in France, the exhaustion 
without fruit of his immense resources, the impoverishment, moral 
and intellectual,t of all who had the misfortune to live under his 
sway. 

Our traditional notion in England, his sometime home, of 
Philip IL., is that of a sour, saturnine, utterly heartless tyrant—the 
heir of all his father’s bad qualities, and of them alone—as France’s 
epic poet estimates him, moins grand, moins courageux, though, un- 
happily for the world, non moins politique.§ Old England, which 
was blunt then as well as merry, spared not to tell him, in other 
words, ¢o his face, and apropos of it, 


—— For your aspect, 
You're much inclined to melancholy, and that 
Tells me the sullen Saturn had predominance 
At your nativity; a malignant planet !|| 


Our fathers talked of him much as Menenius, in dudgeon, talked 
of Caius Marcius: “The tartness of his face sours ripe grapes. 
When he walks, he moves like an engine ;—he talks like a knell,” 


* Prescott, vol. ii. p. 468. Cf. vol. i. pp. ix, x, 325-6, 351, 458; vol. ii. 
pp. 187, 214, 304-5, 496-7. 
Edinburgh Review, \siii. 7. 
+ Discussmg the decadence of Roman literature, M. Villemain observes : 
“ Une chose remarquable, e’est que la gee de Stace, encore plus que celle de 
Lucain, a de singulicrs rapports avee la poésie espagnole du temps de Philippe 
II.: c'est la méme pompe vide et sonore, le méme d’échapper au péril de 
penser, par la bizarre des quinze siécles de distance, 
sous des religions et des civilisations différentes,” adds M. Villemain, with his 
characteristic observance of analogies of the kind, “la méme tyrannie dégrade 
et fausse également les talents.” —Vittemarn : De la Corruption des Lettres 
Lomaines. 
§ Philippe, de son héritier tyrannique, 
Moins grand, moins courageux, et non moms politique, 
Divisant ses voisins pour leur donner des fers, 
Du fond de son palais croit dompter l’univers. , 
: La Henriade. 
|| Beaumont and Fletcher: “The Sea Voyage.” 
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&c.* So says goodman Soest in Goethe's Egmont: “‘ He [Philip] is 
no king for us Netherlanders. Our princes must be joyous and free 
like ourselves, must live and let live.” Egotism and religion in 
the words of Schiller, were the contents an1 title-page of the history 
of his whole life: “‘ He was a king and a Christian, and was bad in 
both characters ; he never was a man among men, because he never 
condescended, but only ascended.”{ And yet when he made his 
début on British ground, he not only weibels a full, frank welcome, 
but contrived to court popularity, by adapting himself to national 
usages, in a degree that gave umbrage to his Spanish satellites. 
He could unbend, it seemed, on occasion. Accordingly, he break- 
fasted and dined in public, “a thing,” says Mr. Prescott, “ little 
to his taste. He drank healths after the manner of the English, 
and encouraged his Spanish followers to imitate his example, as he 
quaffed the strong ale of the country.”§ Asa young man, it is 
note-worthy that Philip was much given to theatrical entertain- 
ments ; he was, moreover, especially fond of dancing, and an ex- 
cellent “foot” at it; and in the society of ladies|| (who, in Italy, 
were quite éprises by him) he doffed the sullen don, and donned 
the ladies’ man. Queen Mary doted on him—surprising as this 
may seem, when she who showed the fondness was such a woman 
as Mary Tudor, and the object of it a being so cold and constrained 
as his most Catholic Majesty. ‘“ But,” says the historian, “ he was 
young and good-looking. His manners had always been found to 
please the sex, even where he had not been so solicitous to please as 
he was in England. He was Mary’s first and only love; for the 
emperor was too old to have paw’ be aught but her vanity, and 
Courtenay was too frivolous to have excited any other than a tem- 
porary feeling. This devotion to Philip, according to some ac- 
counts, was ill requited by his gallantries."{ ‘The king, however, 
was cautious in this as in everything else, and warily maintained 
the semblance of propriety. Hence, when the infante, Carlos, 
scandalised men by his debauchery, ‘‘ the heedless excesses of youth 
were regarded with a pitiless eye by the parent, who, in his own 
indulgences, at least did not throw aside the veil of decorum.”** 
That veil he kept as carefully and closely over his double-facedness, 
as did ever his sister, Joanna, hers, when she conferred with 
wondering envoys from foreign lands. 

The first in Philip’s ‘select series” of wives, was Mary, the Por- 
tuguese infanta. At the time of their marriage (1543), they were 
both in their seventeenth year. The princess, we are told, was of 


* “Coriolanus,” V. 4. + “Count Egmont,” I. 1. 
£ Schiller’s “‘ Revolt of the Netherlands,” book I. 
§ Prescott, vol. i. p. 97. 


|| His father, we find, warned Philip against libertinism, as fatal alike to soul 


and body; and there seems, Mr. Prescott remarks, “to have been some ground 


for this admonition, as the young prince had shown a disposition to gallantry, 
which did not desert him in later life.” Vol. i. 


pp: 32-3. 
q| Ibid., vol. i. pp. 112-18. ** Thid., vol. ii. p. 502, 
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the middle size, with a good figure, though somewhat inclined to 
embonpoint, and was distinguished by a graceful carriage and a 

leasing expression of countenance. The nuptials took place at 
Shenton on the 12th of November; and on that day week the 
new-married pair removed to Valladolid,—a city at once fortunate 


and fatal tothe princess. Mr. Prescott remarks that the chronicler . 


might well call it ‘“ fatal;” for, in less than two years, she there 
gave birth to a son, the celebrated Don Carlos, whose mysterious 
fate has furnished so fruitful a theme for speculation. ‘“ Mary sur- 
vived the birth of her child but a few days. Had her life been 

ared, a mother’s care might perhaps have given a different direc- 
tion to his character, and, through this, to his fortunes. The re- 
mains of the infanta, first deposited in the cathedral of Granada, 
were afterwards removed to the Escorial, that magnificent mauso- 
leum, prepared by her husband for the royalty of Spain,”* and 
erected in honour of the blessed martyr St. Lawrence, on whose 
day was won by Philip’s forces the memorable battle of St. Quentin. 

e youthful Mary of Portugal was replaced by the matronl 

Mary of England. ~ Stern Orangemen and stout Orangewomen will 
hardly relish Mr. Prescott’s portraiture of this Tudor queen. Yet, 
with submission (by courtesy) to Exeter Hall and the month of 
May, the portraiture is one of the best things in the book. We 
have all been brought up with a traditional horror of ‘ Bloody 
Mary.” Only of late, indeed, a few independent writerst have 
ventured to give the poor woman, if not a good{word, at least a 
word in mitigation of judgment; and have essayed, with a manly 
spirit, to soften down, as far as truth and facts may warrant, the 
deep sanguine dye of her “ bloody” stigma. Coleridge satirized 
the maudlin liberalism which would wash “ out,” in out-and-out 
sense, the “ damned spot” on Mary Tudor’s brow,—in his fling at 
the spurious charity which 


Laments the advice that sour’d a milky queen— 
(For “ bloody” all enlightened men confess 

An antiquated error of the press :) 

Who rapt by zeal beyond her sex’s bounds, 

With actual cautery stanch’d the Church’s wounds. 


But there is a happy mean between the unhappy extremes of ultra- 
montanist canonization and ultra-Calvinistic reprobation ; and hoc 
in medio felicissimus it Ds. PRESCOTT noster. He aflirms that it 
would be uncharitable not to believe that Mary was devout, and 
most earnest in her devotion: ‘‘The daughter of Katharine of 
Aragon, the grand-daughter of Isabella of Castile, could hardly have 
been otherwise. The women of the royal line were uniformly con- 


* Prescott, vol. i. p. 37. 
+ Not, of course, meaning party pleaders, of the Lingard type, but such as J. 


A. Froude, whose recent contributions to our knowledge of Tudor times have a 
real and recognised value. 


. £8. T. Coleridge: “Poems written in later life.” (Sancti Dominici Pal- 
um.) 
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spicuous for their piety, though this was too often tinctured with 
bigotry.” He owns that, in Mary, bigotry degenerated into fana- 
ticism, and fanaticism into the spirit of persecution; but contends 
that the amount of the mischief—and “the worst evils are probably 
those that have flowed from fanaticism”—does not necessarily fur- 


. nish us with the measure of guilt in the author of it. In several, 


and they capital features of character, Mary must be regarded by 
earnest and unprejudiced minds as far superior to her popular 
sister. Her sincerity in her religious professions, as Mr. Prescott 
remarks, was placed beyond a doubt by the readiness with which 
she submitted to the sacrifice of personal interests, whenever the 
interests of religion seemed to demand it. Thus, ‘¢ she burned her 
translation of a portion of Erasmus, prepared with great labour, at 
the suggestion of her confessor. An author will readily estimate 
the value of such a sacrifice. One more important, and intelligible 
to all, was the resolute manner in which she persisted in restoring 
the Church property which had been confiscated to the use of the 
crown. ‘ The crown is too much impoverished to admit of it,’ re- 
monstrated her ministers. ‘I would rather lose ten crowns,’ replied 
the high-minded queen, ‘ than place my soul in peril.’” As for 
her conduct towards Elizabeth, it is clear that Mary, whatever re- 
straint she imposed on her real feelings, treated her sister, for the 
most part, with a show of kindness, though that sister’s name still 
continued (after the Wyatt rebellion*) to be mingled, whether 
with or without cause, with more than one treasonable plot. Mary’s 
last act, we are reminded, and perhaps the only one in which she 
openly resisted the will of her husband, was to refuse to compel her 
sister to accept the hand of Philibert} of Savoy. Yet this act, Mr. 
Prescott adds, would have relieved Mary of the presence of her 
rival; and by it Elizabeth would have forfeited her independent 
possession of the crown, perhaps the possession of it altogether: we 
share his doubts whether Elizabeth, under similar circumstances, 
would have shown the like tenderness to the interests of her suc- 
cessor. Not that ‘ tenderness” is to be claimed among Mary’s good 
points. Mr. Prescott is as far as John Fox, or John Knox, or John 
Cumming, from denying that Mary had inherited, and that in full 
measure, some of the sterner qualities of her father, or that she was 


* “ Although her sister was shown to be privy, though not openly accessory, 
to the grand rebellion under Wyatt, Mary ould not constrain the law from its 
course to do her violence. This was something, under the existing circum- 
stances, in an age so unscrupulous.” Prescott, vol. i. p. 71. 
_ t It was to Emanuel Philibert that Philip entrusted the command of his forces 
in the war with France, 1557. This prince of Piedmont, or (to call him by his 
more familiar style) Duke of Savoy, aspired to the hand of Elizabeth; and his 
= were “ warmly supported” by his royal patron. “ Philip, who would 
ve used some constraint in the matter, pressed it with such earnestness on the 
queen, as proved how much importance he attached to the connexion. Mary’s 
conduct on the occasion was greatly to her credit ; and, while she deprecated the 
a of her lord, she honestly told him that she could not in conscience do 
olence to the inclinations of her sister.’ Ibid., ef. pp. 70-8, 177-8. 
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wanting in that sympathy for human suffering which is so graceful 
in a woman. “After the rebellion, the reprisals were terrible. 
London was converted into a charnel-house; and the squares and 

rincipal streets were garnished with the unsightly trophies of the 
honda and limbs of numerous victims who had fallen by the hand 
of the executioner. This was in accordance with the spirit of the 
age. But the execution of the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey—the 
young, the beautiful, and the good—leaves a blot on the fame of 
Mary, which finds no parallel but in the treatment of the ill-fated 
queen of Scots by Elizabeth.” 

Mr. Prescott urges, too, in extenuation of Mary’s treatment of 
her sister, supposing its alleged harshness to be more than an alle- 
gation, that she had seen her mother, the noble-minded Katharine, 
exposed to the most cruel indignities, and compelled to surrender 
her bed and her throne to an artful rival, the mother of Elizabeth ; 
that she had heard herself declared illegitimate, and her right to the 
succession set aside in favour of her younger sister; that even after 
her intrepid conduct had secured to her the crown, she was still 
haunted by the same gloomy apparition—the pretensions of Eliza- 
beth being constantly brought before the public, so that Mary 
might well be alarmed by the disclosure of conspiracy after con- 
spiracy, the object of which, it was rumoured, was to seat her sister 
on the throne. As she advanced in years, Mary had the further 
mortification of seeing her rival gain on those affections of the 
people which had grown cool to her. Was it wonderful, then, we 
ure asked, that she should regard her sister, under these circum- 
stances, with feelings of distrust and aversion ?* 

On the vexed question, again, of the number of victims who 
suffered during the Marian reign of terror, there is a word to be 
said. ‘That number is a most inconstant quantity—its prefix being 
the sign of variation, according to the animus and party of the 

olemical computator. In the Satires upon the Jesuits, Garnet’s 
Ghost thus addresses the members of the “ Society” met in private 
cabal just after the murder of Sir Edmundburyt Godfrey: 

* «That she did so regard her is asserted by the Venetian minister ; and it is 
plain that, during the first years of Mary’s reign, Elizabeth’s life hung upon a 
thread. Yet Mary had strength of principle sufficient to resist the importunities 
of Charles V. and his ambassador, to take the life of Elizabeth, as a thing indis- 
pensable to her own safety and that of Philip.” Tbid. pp. 70-1. 

The ambassador alluded to was the well-known Basel, whom we find writing 
to the bishop of Arras in 1553, on the mamner in which Mary received his first 
hints at an alliance matrimonial with the prince his master—‘ laughing,” he 
says, “ not once, but repeatedly, and giving me a significant look, which showed 
that the idea was very agreeable to her, and giving me clearly to understand that 
she had no kind of wish or intention to marry an Englishman.” Renard’s name 
was temptingly suggestive to pamphleteering punsters of the day. He seems to 
be pointed out in the Flemish masquerade, where “ deinde sequebatur diabolus, 
equum ... cardinalis caudis culpixis fustigans,” &c.,—the cardinal being 


Granvelle, of whom this Renard the fox had once been the almost protégé, and was 
now the altogether unrelenting foe. 


f Or, as it is commonly written, Edmondsbury—which is a mistake, as Mr. 
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Too sparing was the time, too mild the day, 

When our great Mary bore the English sway ! 

Unqueenlike pity marred her royal power, 

Nor was her = dyed enough in gore. 

Four or five hundred, such like petty sum 

Might fall perhaps a sacrifice to Rome, 

Scarce worth the naming, &c. 
Mr. Prescott reckons the whole amount of those who perished at 
the stake at probably less than three hundred, which is short of the 
number who fell by the hand of the executioner, or by violence, 
during the same length of time under Henry VIII. It was not 
much greater, he remarks, than might be sometimes found at a 
Spanish auto da fé: but then Spain was the land in which this 
might be regarded as the national spectacle,—as much so as the 
fiesta de toros, or any other of the popular exhibitions of the coun- 
try; while in England, a few examples had not sufficed to steel the 
hearts of men against these horrors. Let it not be supposed, how- 
ever, that he in anywise constitutes himself the formal apologist 
for Mary’s persecuting policy. At the utmost, he pleads that she 
should not be condemned without respect to time and circum- 
stances. Compassionately he describes her forlorn condition to- 
wards the end of her days. The affection she appears to have 
really cherished for Philip was unreturned—the “flame” of his 
love, like the ‘‘ flame” in the jargon of our Queen Anne’s men, was 
‘*cold as ice.”* She is touchingly described to us as wasting away 
under a disease that cheated her with illusory hopes, and made her 
ridiculous in the eyes of the world; her throne, her very life, con- 
tinually menaced by conspiracies, to some of which even her own 
sister was supposed to be privy; her spirits affected by the con- 
sciousness of the decline of her popularity under the gloomy system 
of persecutions into which she had been led by her ghostly ad- 
visers; without friends, the historian continues, ‘* without children, 
almost, it might be said, without a husband, she was alone in the 
world, more to be commiserated than the meartest subject in her 
dominions.” Grudge her not this commiseration, on these grounds. 
She could see (for she had some discernment) the cause, she could 
feel (for she had some heart) the effects, of Philip’s neglect; she 
winced under the look of 

—— hard unkindness’ altered eye. 


For Philip could play the kind husband when he listed; and when 
his ill-favoured second wife, Mary, which signifieth bitterness, is in 
her grave, and his brightsome third wife, the Elizabeth of French, 


Bell shows in his excellent edition of John Oldham’s Poems ; the name, or names, 
in fact, being properly Edmund Berry. 
* Or as a fair complainant, in the plays of a pair of paulo-post-Elizabethan 
men, words it: 
Thave been gulled in a shining carbuncle, 
A very glow-worm, that I thought had fire in’t, 
And ’tis as cold as ice.” 


BEAUMONT AND FietcHer: Wit at several Weapons. 
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the Isabella of Spanish admirers, is on his throne, we find him, in 
Mr. Prescott’s words,* ‘‘ lavishing on his lovely consort those atten- 
tions for which the unfortunate Mary Tudor had pined in vain.” 

Mary’s fate is rightly called a hard one. Why is it that, unim- 
_ peachable in her private life, and, however misguided, with deeply- 

seated religious principles, she has yet left a name held in more 
general execration than any other on the roll of English sovereigns? 
To the usual and obvious way of accounting for this, namely, by 
the spirit of persecutiont which hung like a dark cloud over her 
brief, but most disastrous reign, Mr. Prescott adds another, equall 
noticeable though less noticed, cause of unpopularity—the Sranish 
sympathies of this ill-starred queen. She was the child of Katharine, 
the grandchild of Ferdinand and Isabella, the cousin of Charles V. 
To Charles she had been betrothed; and one of the conditions im- 
posed on the match was, that she should be duly taught the lan- 
guage and the institutions of Castile, and even en the Castilian 
mode of attire. Katharine of Aragon would superintend con 
amore the fulfilment of this clause in the settlements. ‘ Who,” 
exclaimed Henry VIIL., ‘who is so well fitted to instruct Mary 
in all this as the queen, her mother?” And though the match was 
broken off, Charles ever watched with interest the fortunes of her 
that was to have been his own (in design), and was to be (in effect) 
his son’s wife; an interest to which she was thoroughly alive: thus 
drawn, therefore, towards Spain, “ by the ties of kindred, by sym- 
pathy, and by interest, Mary became in truth more of a Spanish 
than an English woman; and when all this was completed = the 
odious Spanish match, and she gave her hand to Philip IL, the 
last tie seemed to be severed which had bound her to her native 
land.”{ The demonstratively English character of Elizabeth’s 
sway made the foreign tone of her sister’s predilections and policy 
still more palpable and offensive. 

Philip’s third wife, as a passage already quoted implies, was very 
differently endowed by nature, and regarded by men, to his un- 
happy Tudor consort. ‘ Elizabeth de Valois,” says that gay old 
gossip, Brantéme, “ was a true daughter of France,—disereet, 
witty, beautiful, and good, if ever woman was so” (en tout belle, 
sage, vertueuse, spirituelle et bonne, s'il en fust oncques). As Philip’s 
marriage with this fair child of Catherine de Medicis formed one 
of the articles in the treaty for peace, between the two realms, the 
Spaniards called her Isabel de la Paz, Isabella of the Peace, and 
la Reyna de la paz y de la bondad, queen of peace and goodness ; 
while her own countrymen with proud affection styled her, the 
Olive-branch of Peace. ‘* Nos Frangois,” says Brantéme, “ ’appel- 
laient l’olive de paix.” So attractive was she, adds that ex- 

* Vol. i. p. 374. 


+ Not merely anger oe per se, but persecution as “directed against the 
professors of a religion which came to be the established religioa of the coun- 


try,” and sure, therefore, as such, to be had in everlasting remembrance. 
¢ Prescott, vol. i. p. 225. 
VOL. XXXVIII. 2u 
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perienced veteran, ‘that no cavalier durst look on her long, for 
fear of losing his heart, which in that jealous court might have 

roved the loss of his life.” ‘Tall, and therefore the more admired 
in Spain, well made, dark-eyed, dark-haired, and delicately fair of 
complexion, “there was sweetness mingled with dignity in her 
deportment, in which Castilian sweetness seemed to be happily 
tempered by the vivacity of her own nation.” Brantdme loyally 
asserts, ‘‘ with due deference to Isabella the Catholic,” that no 
queen of Castile was ever so popular in the country as his Isabella, 
Elizabeth of Valois. She was fond of books, especially books of 
poetry; she was an apt scholar, and soon learned to speak the 
Castilian pretty trippingly on the tongue, with a charming foreign 
accent. She kept up a splendid establishment, and was remark- 
able for the extent and value of her wardrobe—few of her robes, it 
is alleged, costing less than three or four hundred crowns each; 
while, like her namesake of England, she seldom wore the same 
dress twice. But whereas Elizabeth of England hoarded up her 
cast-off robes, which by the day of her death must have formed a 
strange aggregate of modes and fashions, from the primary to the 
antepenultimate and penultimate and very ultimate shape and sub- 
stance that, one by one, through five-and-forty years, had found 
favour in her eyes,—on the other hand, Elizabeth of Spain gave 
away a ses femmes et ses filles each discarded suit. Brantéme, who, 
Mr. Prescott truly observes, ‘both as a Frenchman and as one who 
had seen the queen often in the court of Castile, may be considered 
a judge in the matter, dwelt with rapture on the elegance of her 
costume, the matchless taste in its arrangement, and the perfection 
of her cotffure.” A few short years, and Brantome saw this 
‘* spoiled child of fortune, the delight of the monarch, the ornament 
and pride of the court,” struck down from her bright eminence by 
the hand that levels princess and peasant-girl alike. She died 
—— And thereby hangs, or has been made to hang, a 
tale. 

For romancers of sundry climes and times, and in divers manners, 
have spun out a tragic fiction from certain light gossip of the 
chroniclers, who impute to the match between Philip and Isabella 
the origin and cause of all that woe which desolates the blighted 
life and mysterious death of Don Carlos—the son of Philip and the 
betrothed of Isabella. Within three months of that mysterious 
death, Isabella also died. Now, Brantéme asserts, that when Carlos 
first saw the queen, by previous arrangement his bride, by the 
actual event his step-mother, he was so captivated by her charms 
(we know Brantéme’s way), that he conceived, from that time, a 
mortal spite against his father, whom he often reproached for the 
great wrong he had done him, in ravishing from him this fair prize. 
“ And this,” adds this first-class scandal-monger, and back-stairs 
babbler extraordinary, “ was said in part to have been the cause of 
the prince’s death; for he could not help loving the queen at the 
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bottom of his soul, as well as of honouring and reverencing one 
who was so truly amiable and deserving of love.” <A weightier 
witness, the prince of Orange, openly charges Philip with the 
murder of both his son and his wife, though he nowhere intimates 
the existence or suspicion of any Liaison between the two victims. 
These two authorities are, according to Mr. Prescott, who has in- 
vestigated the whole subject minutely, the only contemporary sanc- 
tion for the startling rumours in question. And of these two 
authorities, both foreigners, one, he remarks, was a “light, garru- 
lous Frenchman, whose amusing pages, teeming with the idle 
gossip of the court, are often little better than a Chronique Scanda- 
leuse,” while the other, William of Orange, was the ‘“‘ mortal enemy 
of Philip, whose character—as the best means of defending his own 
—he was assailing with the darkest imputations.” But there resided 
at this time at Madrid envoys from France and other countrymen 
of Isabella, with ample means of personal observation, and in con- 
stant communication with the French court—especially with the 
queen-mother Catharine, who “ had at least the merit of watching 
over her daughter's interests with the most affectionate solicitude”™* 
—and after a candid perusal of their despatches, Mr. Prescott 
unhesitatingly rejects the figment of foreign tattlers and latter-day 
romancers. At the time of Isabella’s marriage, Carlos was a sallow, 
sickly boy of fourteen. She seems to have pitied and been kind 
to him; and he to have been grateful for it—possibly grateful 
enough to resent the decree that had deprived him of one of the 
few who dealt tenderly with, and were dear to him, in his brief and 
troubled life. As for the king, he appears to have had, and with 
reason, perfect confidence in Isabella, who speaks of him to her 
mother as ‘‘ so good a husband, and rendering her so happy by his 
attentions, that it made the dullest spot in the world agreeable to 
her.” Raumer quotes a letter from the French minister, Guibert, 
saying that ‘the king goes on loving the queen more and more,” 
and again from the ambassador, St. Sulpice, in 1565,—that “he 
shows her the most unreserved confidence, and is so cordial in his 
treatment of her as to leave nothing to be desired.” And in fine, 
those who read the historical accountt of her career in Spain, and 
the interesting details of its untimely close, will readily concur in 
his conclusion, that well would it be for the memory of Philip II. 
could history find no heavier sin to lay to his charge than his treat- 
ment of Isabella. 

In his careful examination of the history of Don Carlos him- 
self, that mysterious history, the time for discussing which had 
not arrived while the Seuaiih archives were (as till recently) locked 
up even from native scholars, Mr. Prescott owns that he cannot 
altogether dispel the doubts that have so long gathered round the 
subject, though he brings forward evidence by means of which the 


* Cnf. Prescott, vol. ii. pp. 535, 536-8, and vol. i. p. 372. 
t Prescott, vol. i. pp. 366-75 ; vol. ii. pp. 533-51. 
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reader is placed in a better point of view than has yet been enjoyed 
for surveying the whole ground, and forming his own conclusions. . 
Long has the fate of Don Carlos been entered among the dark 
scenes of history, and consigned to the same chamber of horrors with 
that of Crispus, the son of Constantine, and that of Alexis, son of 
Peter the Great. It is by established tradition one of those appal- 
ling passages over which the muse of History may shudderingly 
exclaim, 
at, 

tabewy, avopwy Te Kakoy, 

Arep ’edpaxov, ’edpakov 

Ev donors rupavver.* 


History as well as fiction has assumed as a dread reality the crime 
of the father. Villemain speaks of “ce crime épouvantable, qui 
ajoute tant 4 linfamie de Philippe IL,’t and many another 
“ power” in literature regards it as among the ‘fixed facts” in 
Spanish annals. Schiller and his brother-bards—ranging from 
Alfieri to Lord John Russell—have thrown a glamour over the 
subject, and sublimed it in the heroics of tragic verse. But it has 
its prose side, and admits of disenchantment. Sir James Mackin- 
tosh saw this, when he told the believers in Schiller and Alfieri 
that Don Carlos had from infancy manifested every species of im- 
becility and depravity which can be united in the mind of one 
man,—pronouncing him “incapable of instruction, stupid as the 
most grovelling brute, ferocious as a beast of prey.”{ If Philip 
executed him, it was, Sir James affirms, “ by the approbation of a 
misled and deluded conscience”—*“ the father considered a secret 
execution the only expedient for reconciling the deliverance of a 
nation from the rule of a monster, with the inviolable majesty of 
the royal line.”§ Mr. Prescott justly observes that the various — 
modes of death by which Carlos is said to have been cut off, are 
suflicient evidence of the uncertainty of any one of them. Llorente 
says it was by allowing the dyspeptic prince to commit excesses in 
diet|| ad libitum, seconded by the unseasonable exhibition of pur- 


** Eurip. “ Orestes,” 1470-3. 

+ Cours de Littérature Francaise (Moyen Age: Legon XVII.). 

=~ Mackintosh’s “ Histor of England.” Tbid. 

|| While in prison, Carlos, among other mad courses, such as deluging the 
floor with water, and walking about bare-footed for hours together,—introducing 
a warming-pan filled with, not “hot burning coals,” but ice and snow into his 
bed, three or four times in one night,—gulping down incredible draughts of 
snow-water, &c., &c.,—would abstain from food for, some say three days, some 
nine, and another (why not, when he was about it ?) e/even, “ and then, indulging 
in proportion to his former abstinence,” the poor deranged prisoner “ would de- 
vour a pastry of four partridges, with all the paste, at a sitting, washing it down 
with three gallons or more of iced water.” Carlos’s Caroline grandsire would not 
have stickled at performing a like feat, with this deplorable pasticcio fredolo di 
quatri perdici, not omitting the clause con tutta la pasta; albeit that imperial 
gourmand did bewail the prospects of the empire, when he saw and studied the 
youthful peculiarities of the Prince of the Asturias. 
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gatives. Antonio Perez says it was by mixing for four months to- 
gether a slow poison with his food. Giustiniani told De Thou it 
was by making him swallow, once for all, some poisoned broth. 
Brantome says it was by smothering him with a towel. The Abbé 
San Real is unable to decide whether Carlos took poison, or, like 
Seneca, had his veins opened in a warm bath, or, finally, whether 
he was strangled with a silk cord by four slaves sent by his father 
to do the deed in Oriental fashion. But in whatever light—this is 
Mr. Prescott’s general conclusion—we are to regard the death of 
Carlos, whether as caused by violence, or by those insane excesses 
in which he was allowed to plunge during his confinement, in 
either event the responsibility, to a great extent, must rest on Philip, 
who, if he did not directly employ the hand of the assassin to take 
away the life of his son, yet, by his rigorous treatment, drove that 
son to a state of desperation that brought about the same fatal 
result. Up to the period at which these two volumes close, Philip 
had not attained the bad eminence subsequently ensured by his im- 
plication in the open “ taking off” of the prince of Orange, or the 
secret murder of the secretary Escovedo, or the unrelenting perse- 
cution of Antonio Perez, his agent in that foul deed, and whom 
also he repeatedly attempted to despatch by the hands of the bravo. 
But already had he authorised the long confinement, ending with 
the midnight execution of Count Hoorne’s brother, Montigny. 
And when, the historian may well ask, was Philip ever known to 
relax his grasp on the victim once within his power, or to betray 
any = of compunction as to sweeping away an obstacle from 
1s path: 

The fate of Montigny, just referred to, has hitherto been, like 
that of Don Carlos, one of the problems of history—speculation 
and conjecture taking the place, and trying to play the part, of 
evidence. ‘ It is not till very recently that the veil has been with- 
drawn, through the access that has been given to the Archives of 
Simancas, that dread repository, in which the secrets of the Cas- 
tilian kings have been buried for ages.” ‘The sixth chapter of Mr. 
Prescott’s third book is devoted to the narrative of Montigny’s 
captivity and secret execution, and throws a strong, though my nt 
light, on the “ dark unscrupulous policy” of the king. This narra- 
tive, as an episode of the main tragedy of the Confederates, is based 
on the valuable ‘* Correspondance de Philippe II.” of M. Gachard, 
and M. Groen’s voluminous ‘‘ Archives of the House of Orange- 
Nassau.” And it clearly makes out that the accused man was put 
on his trial—if trial it can be called—in one country, while he was 
held in close custody in another; that the court before which he 
was tried—or rather the jury, for the council seems to have exer- 
cised more of the powers of a jury than of a judge—was on this 
occasion a packed body, selected to suit the purposes of the prose- 
cution; that its sentence, instead of being publicly pronounced, 
was confided only to the party interested to obtain it,—the king ; 
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and that even the sentence itself was not the one carried into 
effect, another being in fact substituted in its place, and a public 
execution supplanted by a private assassination.* 

The history of the troubles in the Netherlands, to Alva’s reign of 
terror there, occupies the second and third books out of the four 
now published, and is enriched with details supplied by the inves- 
tigations of the Belgian commissioners previously named. The 
first five chapters of the fourth book relate the wars of Philip with 
the Ottoman Empire, the deeds of the Knights Hospitallers of St. 
John, and, at considerable length, the story of the siege of Malta. 
Interesting as these pages are, the historian is in some danger of 
enlarging his already large subject to, perhaps, an inconvenient 
extent, by a too diffuse, though always animated and instructive, 
appeal to “ circumstantial” evidence. The space he devotes, again, 
to descriptions of pomp and pageantry will be thought misbe- 
stowed by those who find them so irksome in Miss Strickland’s 
compilations; but a numerous class, on the other hand—how 
numerous, the popularity of that lady’s “‘ Queens of England” may 
serve to indicate—will dwell with delight on his notes of the pro- 
cession to meet Mary of Portugal—the festivities at Philip’s visit 
to the Low Countries—the royal progress in England—the funeral 
obsequies of the emperor—and the programme of an auto da fé, 
that most awful of the solemnities of the Church, designed to 
combine the pomp of the Roman triumph with the terrors of the 
day of judgment. Mr. Prescott’s descriptions of battles and sieges 
are also frequent, as his narrative required; and they are distin- 
guished by clearness and dramatic skill. Some of the best para- 
graphs in the history are those which relate to the siege of St. 
Quentin, that of Valenciennes, and those of Gelves and St. Elmo, 
—and the battles of Gravelines and Heyligerlee. 

Not to be overlooked, either, are the outlinear sketches he 
introduces of the notable and notorious contemporaries of Philip, 
male and female, spiritual and secular. For instance, Paul IV.,+ 
one of those remarkable men, who, amidst the shadowy personages 


* Since the king shrunk from exposing this atrocity to the public eye, it may 
seem strange, my Prescott adds, that he should not have endeavoured to 
efface every vestige of his own connexion with the act, by destroying the records 
which established it. “ On the contrary, he not only te: § care that such records 
should be made, but caused them, and all other evidence of the affair, to be per- 
manently preserved in the national archives. There they lay for the inspection 
of posterity, which was one day to sit in judgment on his conduct.” It is worth 
mentioning, in illustration of the guard hitherto kept by royalty over these and 
kindred documents, that, accordmg to the report of native scholars, Ferdi- 
nand VIL., in the year 1828, caused the papers containing the original process 
of Carlos, and some others, to be taken from Simancas (which was the chief seat 
of M. Gachard’s editorial inquisition) ; but whither they were removed, the de- 
— say not, though willing enough to say, if they but knew. No one, in- 

eed, since the death of Ferdinand, seems to have a clue to their possible where- 
abouts, if they are still extant at all. 

t Prescott, vol. i. pp. 121 sqq. 
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that have reigned in the Vatican, and been forgotten, have vindi- 
cated to themselves a permanent place in history—that octogenarian 
pope, whose natural arrogance was greatly increased by his eleva- 
tion to the first dignity in Christendom—who, having always 
entertained the highest ideas of the authority of the sacerdotal 
office, seemed, now that he was in the chair of St. Peter, to have 
entire confidence in his own infallibility, and looked on the princes 
of Europe, not so much as his sons (the language of the Church) 
as his servants, bound to do his bidding. ‘‘ He came into the 
world at least three centuries too late. In all his acts he relied 
solely on himself. He was impatient of counsel from any one, and 
woe to the man who ventured to oppose any remonstrance, still 
more any impediment, to the execution of his plans. He had no 
misgivings as to the wisdom of those plans. An idea that had 
once taken possession of his mind lay there, to borrow a cant 
phrase of the day, like a ‘fixed fact,’—not to be disturbed by 
argument or persuasion.” ‘Two curious inconsistencies in the con- 
duct of this strong-willed old Caraffa are not overlooked by the 
historian. The one, that he adopted a way of life, on his accession, 
opposed point-blank to his ‘* antecedents”—changing the austerity 
and self-denial of earlier days for palatial pomp and profuse luxury 
—usually passing three hours at his dinner, which consisted of 
numerous courses of the most refined and epicurean dishes.* The 
other, that whereas Paul had all his life declaimed against nepo- 
tism as an opprobrious sin in the head of the Church, no sooner 
did he put on the tiara than he gave a glaring example of the sin 
he had denounced, in the favours which he lavished on three of his 
own nephews, men too, whose way of life had given scandal even 
to the Italians, not used to be too scrupulous in their judgments.t 


* « When asked how he would be served, ‘How but as a great prince?’ he 
answered. . . . No one dined with him, though one or more of the cardinals 
were usually present, with whom he freely conversed; and as he accompanied 
his meals with large draughts of the thick, black wine of Naples, it no doubt 
gave additional animation to his discourse.” Vol. i. p. 124. 

+ It is to be remarked, however, that when the bellicose Paul’s military 
labours were ended—with the humiliating lesson that peace was owing not to 
his own arms, but to the forbearance, or the superstition of his enemies, and 
that the thunders of the Vatican could no longer strike terror into the hearts of 
princes, as in the days of the Crusades—he set to work at introducing reform 
into his own family, as the initiatory step to reforming the doctrine, morals, and 
discipline of the Church at large. “ Paul’s partiality for his nephews was made 
more conspicuous by the profligacy of their characters. Yet the real bond which 
held the parties together was hatred of the Spaniards. When peace came, and 
this bond of union was dissolved, Paul readily opened his ears to the accusa- 
tions against his kinsmen. Convinced at length of their unworthiness, and of 
the flagrant manner in which they had abused his confidence, he deprived the 
Caraffas of all their offices, and banished them to the furthest part of his 
dominions. By the sterner sentence of his successor, two of the brothers, the 
duke ro > cardinal, perished by the hand of the public executioner.” Vol. 
i. pp. 168-9. 

wes the elder of these, the duke, whom his uncle had enriched with the 
confiscated property of the Colonnas, as a too philo-Spanish house. The cardi- 
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Again: Henry II. of France, the semblance of whose character, if 
any,—which Mr. Prescott denies,—to that of his father (Francis I.), 
consisted in those showy qualities which lie too near the surface 
to enter into what may be called character. “He affected a 
chivalrous vein, excelled in the exercises of the tourney, and in- 
dulged in vague aspirations after military renown. In short, he 
fancied himself a hero, and seems to have imposed on some of his 
own courtiers so far as to persuade them that he was designed for 
one. But he had few of the qualities which enter into the » seated 
ofa hero. He was as far from being a hero as he was from being 
a good Christian, though he thought to prove his orthodoxy by 
persecuting the Protestants, who were now rising into a formidable 
sect in the southern parts of his kingdom. He had little reliance 
on his own resources, leading a life of easy indulgence, and trusting 
the direction of his affairs to his favourites and mistresses.” Then, 
again, we have Francis of Guise, bold and aspiring, sage in council, 
and the best captain in France; the arrogant and inflexible Alva; 
hardy, indefatigable, studious, penetrating, light-haired, bow- 
legged Emmanuel Philibert—the ‘“ braw wooer” of our imprac- 
ticable Bess; the amiable and urbane Cardinal Pole; the astute 
William of Orange and chivalric Egmont; Margaret of Parma, 
quick-witted, not unkind-hearted, but mannish to an uncomfortable 
degree—not merely in the matter of hunting and field sports, but 
in that masculine perquisite, a beard, and that gentlemanly con- 
tingent, the gout; her mischievous right-hand man, in a left- 
handed sense, the polished, letters-loving Cardinal Granvelle; 
Caranza, the Black Friar, once the zealous agent, finally the 
broken-hearted victim, of religious persecution; Joanna, the Ling’s 
sister, discreet and virtuous, but not without a seeming taint of the 
insanity of her namesake of Castile; and the devoted, inflexible, 
valorous La Valette, whose youth had seen the siege of Rhodes, 
and whose age conducted the defence of Malta, with a serious 
enthusiasm and noble spirit of self-sacrifice, which confer surpassing 
dignity on that fiery trial. 

Mr. Prescott closes the present instalment of his great work 
abruptly and—it is a compliment as well as a complaint to add— 
tantalisingly. His closing chapter, having related the sickness and 
death of Isabella the Olive-branch, in the “swect and pleasant 
April of her age,” winds up with the curt paragraph: 

‘‘ But from these scenes of domestic sorrow, it is time that we 
should turn to others of a more stirring and adventurous cha- 
racter.” 

His readers will take him at his word—“ it is time” Let him 
keep it, with all convenient haste. He has interested them enough 
to make of them jealous and exacting time-keepers. 


nal is described as a man indifferently qualified for high sacred office by his 
“former profession, which was that of a soldier, and still less fitted by his life, 
which was that of a libertine.” Vol. i. p. 126. 
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